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PREFACE 

This  vohime  continues  the  policy  that  has  characterized  the  publica- 
tion  of  Yearbooks  in  recent  years  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education^  namely,  to  present  discussions  that  deal  directly  with  the 
practical  problems  of  readjustment  that  now  confront  American  educa- 
tors, and  to  include  descrq>tions  and  suggestions  that  will  prove  of  direct 
practical  value  to  teachers  and  administrators  in  solving  these  problems 
in  their  own  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  DqMirtment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  February,  1914,  the 
Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  bom  this  organization  presented  a 
report  and  was  continued  for  another  yea^.  Members  of  this  committee 
who  were  also  members  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, and  who  were  familiar  with  the  policy  of  the  latter  organization 
in  publishing  Yearbooks  before  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  to  be 
discussed,  suggested  the  possibility  (rf  the  National  Society's  publishing 
the  1915  report  of  the  committee  in  this  way.  This  plan  was  adopted 
and  carried  out.    The  present  volume  is  the  result. 


PARTI 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

RXPOBT  OV  THB  CqMMHTBB  on  ECQNQICT  OV  TdlB 


H.  B.  WmSON,  Cliairman 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Topdui,  Kansas 


This  report  to  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  by  its 
ocnnmittee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, made  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  (rf  co-op^ating  investiga- 
tors, constitutes  the  fourth  large  effort  within  the  last  two  decades  by 
some  branch  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  examine  and 
improve  the  curriculiun  of  the  public  schools.  Attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  high-school  curriculum  in  the  rqxnrt  of  the  G>m- 
mittee  of  Ten.  The  rqx>rt  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  concerned 
with  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  organization  of  dty  schools, 
but  it  also  gave  large  attention  to  the  correlation  of  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  rq)ort  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools,  in  its  treatment  of  instruction  and  discipline,  discussed  the 
course  of  study,  accepting  the  rqport  of  the  Conunittee  of  Fifteen  on  the 
several  branches  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  present  rq>ort  on  the  minimum  essentiab  in  certain  subjects  of 
the  elementary  curriculum  is  one  result  of  an  effort  to  develop  a  program 
for.  economizing  time  in  public-school  education.  The  attack  on  this 
large  problem  was  began  in  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1903 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Emeritus  James  H.  Baker.'    The 

'The  chief  initia]  impetus  toward  the  movement  for  economizing  time  in  educar 
tion,  probably  antedating  somewhat  the  attack  on  the  problem  by  the  National 
Coundl,  was  given  by  the  late  President  l^^lliam  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  before  a  notable  gathering  at  the  University  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  where 
he  read  a  brief  paper  proposing  a  scheme  for  saving  two  years  of  time  in  the  com* 
pletion  of  a  college  course.  Participating  in  this  discussion  were  the  late  Superintend- 
ent Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Professor  John  Dewey.  See  "Shortening  the 
Years  of  Elementary  Schooling,"  by  Jdm  Dewey,  School  Review,  II,  17,  January, 
1903. 
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most  significant  result  thus  far  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  from  the 
Council  is  the  rqx>rt  on  "Economy  of  Time  in  Education,"  published 
in  1913  as  BuUeHn  38  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Upon  the  initiative 
of  the  Council  conmiittee  the  Department  of  Superintendence  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  in  Mobile  in  February,  191 1.  The  earlier  efforts  of  this 
conmiittee  were  directed  toward  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  problem  and  in  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  can  aid  in  a  fundamental  way  in  its  solution. 

Preliminary  reports  defining  in  outline  form  the  scope  of  the  problem 
and  the  possible  lines  of  attack  in  its  solution  were  made  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Department  in  St.  Louis  in  1913  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1913. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  one  year  ago  in  Richmond,  two 
typical  reports  on  English  and  arithmetic  were  presented  as  illustrative 
of  the  type  of  studies  which  the  conmiittee  had  come  to  believe  should 
be  made  in  all  subjects,  in  the  interest  of  determining  the  proper  content 
for  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  The  Department 
req)onded  to  the  presentation  of  these  reports  and  to  the  projected 
plaji  for  treating  all  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum  similarly 
most  enthusiastically  by  recommending  that  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  piece  of  work  be  made,  and  guaran- 
teeing the  provision  of  the  same  in  case  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  found  it  impossible  to  appropriate  the 
money  from  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Whilexthe  Department  committee  was  made  req)onsible  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  in  St  Louis  in  1912  for 
stud3ang  possible  wa3rs  of  economizing  time  both  in  the  elementary 
and  in  secondary  schools,  our  attention  thus  far  has  been  mainly  directed, 
and  in  this  report  is  wholly  directed,  to  the  study  of  elementary-school 
problems,  reserving  until  a  later  time  the  study  of  such  problems  in  the 
secondary  field  as  are  vitally  related. 

In  the  rq>ort  referred  to  above  the  Council  Committee  on  Economy 
of  Time  in  Education  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  country  the 
desirability  of  shortening  the  period  of  formal  education.  The  following 
proposals  pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  the  Department  Committee  on 
Economy  of  Time  in  Education  are  quoted  (see  pp.  18  and  19): 

z.  The  contemporary  judgment  is  that  the  period  of  general  education 
should  be  shortened  at  least  two  years. 
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4.  In  the  ekmentaiy  and  secondary  period,  economy  through  selection, 
elimination,  vital  methods,  relation  to  modem  lil^,  would  yield  much  better 
results  and  little  or  nothing  would  be  lost  by  the  proposed  change  in  time. 

3.  To  define  the  form  of  discussion,  the  following  divisions  of  the  entire 
period  of  general  and  q)ecial  education  are  proposed: 

Elementaiy  education 6-ia 

Secondary  education  (a  divi8ionfr-'4  ytm  and  a  years) 13-18 

CoU^e i8-ao  or  16-20 

University  (graduate  school  and  professional  sdioots) 20-24 

Preceding  their  statement  of  conclusions,  the  committee  said: 

When  by  .economy — this  does  not  mean  more  cramming,  but  less — as  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  first 
two  years  of  college  as  is  now  done  in.  the  full  sixteen  years,  the  last  two  years 
of  college  can  coxmt  toward  graduate  and  professional  degrees  and  two  years  in 
the  whole  period  can  be.  saved.    1 

Upon  the  general  thesis  that  the  period  of  formal  education  should 
be  shortenqd  there  appears  to  be  fairly  general  agreement.  Where  and 
how  this  shortening  is  to  take  place  is,  however,  not  so  generally  agreed 
upon.  The  committee  of  the  Council  believes  that  the  greatest  waste 
in  education  is  in  the  elementary  schools  and  has  reconmiended  that  the 
period  of  elementary  education  be  reduced  to  six  years,,  maintaining 
that  the  essential  knowledge,  habits,  ideals,  and  attitudes  for  individual 
and  social  needs  can  be  and  should  be  acquired  in  that  time.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Coimdl  was  evidenced  in  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Professor  Suzzayo  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  Coimdl  in  dosing 
his  address  before  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Mobile,  as  follows: 

The  main  requirement  at  this  point  in  our  progress  is  to  investigate  the 
waste  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  make  definite  proposals  for  eliminating 
the  archaic  and  least  useful  materials  of  the  course  of  study  and  to  propose 
more  economic  methods  of  teaching.  To  this  end  I  move  that  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  i4>point  a  committee  of  five  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Ele- 
mentary Education,  this  committee  of  five  to  co-operate  with  the  general  Com- 
mittee on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education. 

The  same  attitude  is  further  indicated  in  the  following  quotations 
from  the  report  of  the  Coimd): 

We  i4>proach  now  the  question  of  saving  time  in  the  elementary  period  or  of 

accomplishing  more  within  the  time The  committee  agrees  that  there 

is  much  waste  in  dementary  education  and  that  the  elementary  period  should 
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be  from  six  to  twelve.  Nearly  all  our  correq[>oiident8  are  emphatic  regarding 
waste  and  the  importance  of  diortening  the  entire  period  of  general  education. 
Saving  of  time  can  be  made  in  the  following  ways: 

z.  The  principle  of  selection  is,  first:  Choose  the  most  important  subjects 
and  the  most  important  topics;  make  a  distinction  between  first-rate  facts  and 
principles  and  tenth-rate;  prune  thoroughly,  stick  to  the  elements  of  a  subject; 
do  not  try  to  teach  everything  that  is  good;  confine  the  period  of  elementary 
educatiiMi  to  mastering  the  tools  of  education;'  ^This  does  not  prevent  inspira- 
tional work,  which  is  a  demand  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher  rather  than  on  time. 
A  great  secret  of  education  is  to  accomplish  a  maximum  of  training  with  a 
minimum  of  material  This  is  eQ)ecially  true  of  formal  subjects;  it  is  true  also 
of  inspirational  subjects,  in  that  after  a  general  survey  of  the  field  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  a  few  selected  points.  Under  the  conditions  above 
enimierated  the  formal  elonentary  period  can  end  in  six  3rears. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  is 
not  yet  committed  to  the  thesis  that  it  is  necessaiy  or  desirable  to 
shorten  the  period  of  elementary  education.  It  does,  however,  agree 
with  the  Council  committee  that  there  is  great  waste  in  elementary 
education  and  that  either  the  period  should  be  shortened  or  that  more 
should  be  accomplished  in  the  time  allotted,  or  both.  Economy  of 
time  in  elementary  education  may  mean  either  a  shortening  of  the 
period  of  formial  education  or  the  more  economical  use  of  the  time 
required,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  order  that  the  maximum  accomplish- 
ment in  knowledge  and  skill  may  result  It  is  the  latter  conception  of 
educational  economy  that  is  the  more  fundamental.  The  significant 
problem,  then,  is  not  what  can  be  done  to  accomplish  in  six  years  what 
now  requires  eight  years,  but  what  can  be  done  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  our  democracy  to  secure  that  degree  of  accomplishment  in  knowl- 
edge, character,  and  skill  essential  to  equip  those  who  finish  the  ele- 
mentary schools  with  an  intense  desire  and  the  training  necessary  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  additional  personal  growth  and  with  the  disposition 
and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Society  is  still 
depending  primarily  upon  the  elementary  schools  to  furnish  not  only 
the  tools  of  knowledge  but  also  those  facts,  concepts,  and  principles 
essential  in  a  democracy  to  conmion  discussion  and  to  the  collective 
consideration  of  common  problems.  The  training  of  the  elementary 
schools  must  supply  the  requisite  basb  for  "mutual  intercourse, 
mutual  understanding,  and  mutual  sympathy,"  which  are  absolutdy 
essential  to  a  successful  democracy.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
insuring  that  the  schools  supply  this  conmion  basis  for  conference  and 
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intercourse  that  the  determination  of  the  indiq>ensable  content  for 
each  subject  of  study  is  of  paramount  significance.  We  must  determine 
what  the  absolute  essentiab  are  in  the  equipment  of  our  citizenship  that 
th^  may  discuss  and  confer  on  a  sufficiently  high  levd  to  insure  the 
progressive  evolution  of  our  democratic  society.  By^  concentrating 
our  teaching  efforts  upon  these  essentiak,  their'  thorough  teaching  and 
permanent  fixation  will  h0  insured  in  the  minimum  time. 

Our  first  objective,  therefore,  is  not  merdy  time  gain.  If  gain  is 
accomplished,  it  must  issue  because  the  efficiency  can  be  secured  in  less 
time.  Saving  of  time  is  undoubtedly  desirable  if  it  can  be  secured 
without  sacrificing  efficiency.  The  saving  of  time  will  not  only  result  in 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  but  it 
will  likewise  result  in  increasing  the  earning  power  of  those  who  graduate 
from  these  schools,  owing  to  their  earlier  entrance  into  remunerative 
occupations. 

Economy  in  time  under  either  conception  may  be  attained  (i)  by 
the  elimination  of  nonessential  subjects  or  subject-matter  and  by 
including  only  such  additional  significant  material  as  is  clearly  vital  in 
realizing  the  ends  of  elementary  education;  (2)  by  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning;  (3)  by  the  organization  of  the  whole 
school  system  and  the  course  of  study  so  that  each  part  may  be  taken  at 
the  optimal  time  in  the  child's  development.  In  view  of  the  objectives 
in  appointing  the  committee  from  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
attention  is  first  devoted  to  (i)  in  this  report.  For  Ipgic^  reasons  also 
(i)  should  be  treated  first. 

The  ideally  constructed  course  of  study  for  the  dementary  schools 
in  the  interest  of  providing  adequate  general  education  is  one  stripped  of 
all  content  not  essential  to  the  needs  of  modem  life  and  organized  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  child's  growth  in  capacity  and  experience.  Its 
presentation  with  due  regard  to  the  most  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
and  l^rni'ng  must  be  assiuned,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  results.  With  reference  to  this  task'  Professor  Dewey  sa3rs  the 
problem  is  "the  selection  of  the  kind,  variety,  and  due  proportion  of 
subjects  answering  most  definitdy  to  the  dominant  needs  and  powers 
of  presentation  that  will  cause  the  selected  material  to  enter  vitally 
into  growth.'"  Again  he  sa3rs:  ''The  selection  and  grading  of  material 
in  the  course  of  study  must  be  done  with  reference  to  the  proper 

'  See  Dewey  "The  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum*'  m  The  School  and 
tkeCyid. 
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nutrition  of  the  dominant  directions  of  activity  in  a  given  period.  The 
difficulty  is  in  seeing  just  what  materials  and  methods,  in  what  propor- 
tion and  arrangement,  are  available  and  helpful  at  a  given  time.*'' 

Before  the  question  can  be  convincingly  answered  whether  the  period 
of  elementary  education  can  be  shortened,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  minimum  standard  curriculiun  selected  and  organized  to  meet 
fully  the  general  aims  or  purposes  of  elementary  education,  specifying 
a  minimum  essential  content  for  eadi  subject  of  this  standard  curriculum. 
Whether  the  aims  of  the  elementary  school  can  be  satisfactorily  realized 
in  six  years  or  not,  or  in  what  time  they  can  be  realized,  can  be  discovered 
only  after  such  a  determination  has  been  made.  In  other  words,  we 
must  work  out  a  minimum  content  for  eadi  subject  of  study,  holding  in 
mind  those  standards  of  attainment  which  good  teaching  should  seek  to 
approximate.  With  this  tentatively  accomplished,  we  shall  have  a 
basis  for  determining  the  standard  time  required  for  executing  such  a 
course  of  study. 

Whatever  time  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  necessary,  the  fundamental 
questions  are:  (i)  What  subjects  are  essential  constituents  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum?  (3)  What  is  the  absolutely  essential  content  in 
each  subject?  It  is  the  second  question  on  which  the  Department 
committee  and  the  co-operating  investigators  have  been  working  during 
the  past  year.  The  results  of  these  investigations  follow  in  this  Yearbook. 
It  is  periiaps  imnecessary  to  point  out  what  a  careful  reading  will  render 
evident,  that  in  the  time  available  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  reports 
more  than  partial  and  tentative.  Not  only  do  the  results  submitted 
need  the  testing  of  use  and  criticism,  but  much  more  work  remains  to 
be  done. 

The  formulation  of  a  minimum  essential  content  for  any  school 
subject  is  a  complex  problem  and  is  beset  with  theoretical  and  practical 
difficulties.  Various  methods  of  procedure  may  be  adopted:  (i)  An 
examination  may  be  made  of  representative  curricula  the  country  over 
to  determine  the  consensus  of  experience  and  practice  as  to  the  topics  to 
be  included,  time  to  be  allotted,  etc.  (3)  Subject-matter  to  be  included 
and  time  allotments  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  judgments  of 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  subject-matter  experts,  and 
students  of  education.  (3)  An  examination  may  be  made  of  progressive 
experiments  designed  to  secure  economy  in  time  either  by  elimination 

*Op,cU. 
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or  by  improvements  in  methods  and  organization.  (4)  Each  part 
or  each  subject  may  be  subjected  to  some  more  fundamental  educational 
criteria  or  tests  of  inclusion,  emphasis,  or  exclusion.  Until  there  are 
definitely  established  and  accepted  standards  of  attainment  based  on 
individual  capacities  and  social  needs,  the  determination  of  minimum 
essentiab  by  any  method  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  f  imction  of  the  elementary 
school  which  will  be  generally  accepted?  And  more  eq>ecially,  is  it 
possible  to  derive  from  such  a  definition  acceptable  fundamental  prin- 
cq>les  which  may  guide  in  determining  the  minimum  essentials  in  school 
subjects  ?  Apparently  our  leaders  in  education  agree  that  the  function 
of  the  elementary  school  is  to  provide  those  educational  opportunities 
necessary  to  insure,  witH  the  assistance  Of  the  other  institutions  of 
society,  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  elementary-school  children  of 
those  habits,  skills,  knowledges,  ideals,  and  prejudices  which  must  be 
made  the  common  property  of  all,  that  each  may  be  an  efficient  member 
of  a  progressive  democratic  society,  possessing  the  power  of  self-sui^>ort 
and  self-direction,  the  capacity  and  disposition  for  co-operative  ^ort, 
and,  if  possible,  the  ability  to  direct  others  in  positions  of  re^)onsibility 
requiring  administrative  capacity. 

The  selection  of  subject-matter  for  any  given  period  must  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacities  and  interests  of  childroi  at  this  period 
and  with  reference  to  conunon  social  needs.  Ultimately,  the  content  and 
emphasis  in  each  subject  of  study  is  determined  by  society's  judgment  in 
reference  to  its  needs,  while  the  organization  of  this  content  and  the 
methods  which  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  children  are  determined 
by  the  natiure,  ability,  and  interests  of  the  children  to  be  taught 

Two  general  princq>les  of  inclusion  of  subject-matter  may  therefore 
be  formulated  thus:   (i)  Whatever  is  included  in  any  subject  for  any 
age  must  be  reasonably  comprehensible  by  children  of  that  age.    (3) 
Whatever  is  included  must  minister  to  the  social  needs  conunon  to 
ordinary  American  children.    Correq>onding  principles  of  elimination'l 
may  be  formulated  thus:  (i)  Subject-matter  too  difficult  for  the  majority    I 
of  normal  children  without  undue  e3q>enditure  of  time  and  energy  must    I 
be  excluded.    (2)  Subject-matter  that  is  not  essential  for  at  least  the    I 
majority  of  children  must  be  excluded.    The  fixing  of  minimum  essen-     I 
tials  upon  any  other  basis  than  the  abilities  and  social  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  children  leads  at  once  into  difficulties.    A  curriculiun  or  a  content 
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for  any  subject  based  on  the  ability  and  needs  common  to  all  normal 

children  gives  an  impossibly  low  standard.    One  based  on  the  ci^>adties  -^ 

and  needs  of  75  per  cent  of  children  is  likewise  too  low  to  be  useful/  On 

the  other  hand,  a  minimum  standard  which  is  adjusted  to  the  capacities 

of  but  50  per  cent  of  children  is  a  misnomer. 

The  only  escape  from  the  dilenmia  is  a  graduated  series  of  essentials 
progressing  bom  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  all  normal  children 
up  through  those  that  are  desirable  for  all  normal  children,  if  they  can 
be  attained.  The  great  variability  in  individual  capacities  and  the 
possibly  equally  great  variability  in  individual  needs  for  effective  social 
adjustment  make  any  other  basis  of  selection  impossible. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  educational  theory  fundamental 
tests  for  exclusion  or  inclusion,  we  are  driven  to  the  method  of  determin- 
ing minimum  essentiab  on  the  basis  of  the  best  current  practices  and 
experimentation  which  give  satisfactory  results.  Those  results  are 
satisfactory  which  meet  adequately  the  oonmion  needs  of  life  in  society. 
This  in  the  main  is  the  method  employed  in  the  investigations  upon 
which  the  following  reports  in  the  Yearbook  are  based. 

Following  the  introduction,  Part  I,  the  rq>drt  consists  of  three 
parts.  In  the  general  survey,  constituting  Part  n,  Professor  Henry 
W.  Hohnes  reports  a  study  of  the  time  distribution  by  subjects  and 
grades  in  50  representative  dties  selected  at  random,  which  was  made 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  current  practice  in  reference  to  the  grade 
in  which  the  various  subjects  of  the  elementary  schools  are  taught  and 
to  the  time  which  is  devoted  to  their  teaching.  His  conclusions  are 
sunmiarized  on  p.  31  infra.  Following  this.  Professor  Frank  £. 
Thompson  has  characterized  the  types  to  which  experiments  in  econo- 
mizing time  in  the  coimtry  at  large  can  be  reduced.  He  holds,  on  the 
evidence  of  reports  from  progressive  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  there  is  a  strong  movement  for  educational  efficiency,  but  that  the 
movement  is  essentially  for  rearrangement  and  new  emphases:  very 
few  would  reduce  the  total  time. 

Parts  m  and  IV  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  such  studies  in  the 
subjects  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition,  and  grammar,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  literature  as  were  possible  and  necessary  to  enable 
those  in  charge  of  the  studies  to  make  a  tentative  formulation  of  the 
minimtim  requirements  in  each  of  the  subjects.  Part  m  deals  with 
the  formal  subjects.  Part  IV  presents  reports  regarding  the  essentials, 
in  the  content  subjects  of  history,  geography,  and  literature. 
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Three  rq>ort8  aie  presented  touching  the  formal  aspects  of  oral  and 
silent  reading.  The  determination  of  the  minimum  essentiab  in  reading 
involves  two  problems:  (i)  the  determination  of  standard  vocabularies, 
and  (a)  the  determination  of  standard  rates  of  reading.  Superintendent 
Jones  discusses  the  first  of  these,  setting  forth  the  procedure  employed 
in  determining  standard  vocabularies  and  in  applying  the  same  in  test- 
ing the  reading  aMlity  of  pupils.  Mr.  G>urtis'  rqport  deals  with  the 
determination  and  application  of  standard  rates  in  reading.  He  sets 
forth  the  elements  entering  into  skill  in  reading  and  defines  the  degrees 
of  skill  that  are  produced  at  each  grade  by  present  training,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  basb  for  indicating  quantitatively  the  mitiimnm  reading 
ability  in  amoimt  and  degree  of  assimilation  which  should  be  attained 
in  each  grade.  The  practical  advantage  of  objective  standards  in  read- 
ing to  classroom  teachers  and  administrators  is  concretely  set  forth, 
and  the  procedure  contended  for  in  reading  is  supported  by  stating 
briefly  the  objective  standards  which  have  been  developed  in  writing, 
composition,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  To  these  reports  has  been 
added  a  selected  bibliography,  prepared  by  Mr.  Gray,  with  a  brief 
characterization  of  each  reference. 

The  standard  for  quality  and  speed  in  writing  which  should  be 
required  in  grades  two  to  eight  inclusive  was  derived  by  Professor 
Freeman  upon  the  basb  of  the  returns  (i)  in  a  writing  test  from  fifty- 
six  dties  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over,  and 
(2)  in  a  questionnaire  sent  to  various  employers  of  clerical  workers  in 
Chicago.  The  questionnaire  sought  information  r^arding  the  degree 
of  excellence  in  writing  which  employers  require  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions. This  information  was  of  value  in  determining  the  standard  of 
attainment  in  writing  which  pupils  should  reach  by  the  end  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  report  also  makes  valuable  tentative  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  time  which  is  necessary  per  day  in  each  grade  for 
attaining  the  standards  proposed. 

Mr.  Pr3ror's  rq>ort  on  spelling  discusses  both  the  minimum  content 
and  the  minimum  time.  He  reviews  briefly  the  word  lists  developed 
by  Ayres,  Jones,  and  others  and  concludes  that  from  750  to  1,000  words 
(no  list  is  offered)  are  sufficient  in  the  spelling  course  for  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  suggested  from  rather  limited  data  that  the  tendency 
is  to  reduce  the  time  formerly  devoted  to  spelling  and  that  this  reduction 
is  made  possible  by  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The  use  of  such 
scales  as  those  devdoped  by  Buckingham  and  Ayres  in  determining  word 
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lists,  spelling  effidenqr,  and  requisite  time  for  spelling  is  briefly  indi- 
cated.   A  carefully  selected  bibliogrs^hy  concludes  the  rq>ort. 

In  his  discussion  of  language  and  grammar,  Professor  Hosic  has 
reviewed  very  thoroughly  all  experiments  and  investigations  in  English 
which  are  germane  to  his  problem.  The  various  sodes  available  for 
measuring  the  worth  of  English  composition  are  carefully  evaluated 
and  the  studies  of  basic  importance  in  determining  the  content  of 
technical  instruction  in  English  are  reviewed  for  their  contribution  to 
the  task  in  hand.  The  standards  in  English  proposed  before  the  Second- 
ary Department  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1908  and 
before  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
in  1914  are  considered  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  present  undertaking. 
Professor  Hosic  finds  the  time  devoted  to  language  in  the  elementary 
schools  cannot  likely  be  cut  down  with  safety.  He  urges  the  need  for 
more  definite  standards  of  omission  and  inclusion,  the  better  organ- 
ization and  teaching  of  the  content  retained,  the  establishment  of  more 
definite  goals  of  achievement,  and  the  development  of  more  adequate 
and  practical  scales  for  the  measurement  of  the  results  of  English 
work.  The  rq>ort  doses  with  a  very  complete  and  carefully  analyzed 
bibliography. 

Arithmetic  is  the  last  subject  discussed  in  Part  HI.  Professor 
Jessup's  recommendations  are  not  only  based  upon  a  careful  review  and 
consideration  of  all  other  rdevant  studies  and  investigations  but  also 
upon  the  return  showing  the  practice  in  the  content  of  arithmetic  in 
867  dties  having  a  population  of  4,000  or  over  and  in  114  coimties  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  topics  are  treated  statistically  from 
the  data  secured:  (i)  the  elimination  of  topics;  (2)  increased  emphasis 
on  topics;  (3)  the  redtation-time  distribution;  (4)  the  percentage  of 
<lnll>  (5)  gnule  textbook  introduction;  (6)  grade  emphasis  on  topics. 
A  definite  standard  for  attainment  in  the  fundamentals  is  proposed  for 
each  grade,  and  in  condusion  a  reduction  in  the  time  devoted  to  arith- 
metic is  recommended. 

In  Part  IV,  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  describes  three  methods  which 
have  been  employed  under  his  guidance  for  determining  the  content 
in  geography  and  history  which  it  is  most  important  to  teach  and  reports 
tentativdy  the  results  derived  from  the  application  of  each  method. 
Use  of  the  "newspaper-magazine"  method  developed  suggestive  data 
for  both  geography  and  history.    The  methods  of  determining  minima 
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by  taking  the  ''judgments  of  specialists"  and  by  ''a  comparison  of 
school  texts"  were  employed  with  significant  results  in  history.  The 
tentative  results  are  valuable  as  guides  in  the  determination  of  the  mini- 
mum essentiab  in  geography  and  history  and  in  indicating  the  proper 
ttnphasis  in  teaching  these  essentials. 

Professor  Hosic  treats  literature  and  his  contribution  will  be  found 
on  p.  147. 

Even  a  general  study  of  the  following  rq>ort  will  render  it  evident 
that  the  task  of  formulating  completely  the  minimum  essentials  in  the 
subjects  treated  has  not  been  finished.  As  much  has  been  accom- 
pli^ed,  perhaps,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  time  available 
to  those  making  the  reports.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  social  and  educational  values  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  task 
with  any  mathematical  certainty  that  the  results  offered  would  meet 
the  educational  needs  even  in  a  single  conmiunity.  The  undertaking 
is  increasingly  difiBicult  when  the  formulation  offered  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  course  of  study-making  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
whole  United  States.  Further  time  and  more  extended  opportunity 
5(»*  conference  and  experimentation  would  render  it  possible  to  be  more 
specific  as  to  details.  The  rq>ort  on  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  call  particular  attention  to  this.  Nothing  like  the  degree 
of  completeness  secured  in  these  rq>orts  would  have  been  possible  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  investigators  who  co-operated  with  the  com- 
mittee, taking  complete  charge  of  the  reports  as  they  appear  below. 

The  omission  from  treatment  in  this  rq>ort  of  the  subjects  of  music, 
drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  manual  training,  other  forms  of  handwork, 
and  nature-study,  or  elementary  science,  must  not  be  interpreted  either 
to  mean  that  their  content  is  not  in  need  of  critical  evaluation  or  that 
their  importance  in  the  curriculum  is  undervalued.  Rather,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  add  them  to  the  subjects  considered  and  to  bring 
all  the  matter  which  this  would  render  necessary  to  treat  within  the 
limits  it  seemed  reasonable  to  set  for  this  report. 

Even  if  the  problem  attempted  in  this  report  had  been  more  ade- 
quately done,  only  a  fair  beginning  would  have  been  made  in  the  under- 
taking to  accomplish  all  of  the  economies  which  are  both  possible  and 
desirable  in  elementary-school  education.  Further  work  in  this  field 
with  the  view  of  completing  it  for  the  time  being  may  yet  be  secured 
if  it  seems  desirable.    There  will  still  remain,  however,  the  problem  of 
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improving  the  organization  of  the  system  and  the  techniqae  o^  1  ^ 

teaching,  that  the  minimum  essentiab  in  the  curriculmn  may  ezerdse 

the  marimnm  of  educational  effect  with  the  greatest  possible  economy] 

of  time  and  effort* 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Wilson,  Chauman 

John  H.  Francis 

Fkank  £.  Spaulding 

Fkank  £.  Thompson 

o.  i.  woodley 

j.  f.  bobbitt 

V.  A*  C.  Henmon 

CommUu 
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Hig^  Sdiool,  Newton,  Massachusetts— Membera  of  the  HanraidScmmaiy  in  Problems 
ol  Elementaiy  Education. 


This  rq>ort  deals  with  the  distribution  of  time  by  subjects  and  grades 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  fifty'  American  cities,  rq>resenting  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  The  outstanding 
fact  of  the  rq>ort  is  the  great  divergence  in  the  allotments — ^there  is  still 
marked  disagreement  as  to  the  distribution  of  time  (and  hence  of 
attention  and  energy)  among  the  elementary-school  subjects.    Such 

s  Baltimore,  Md.;  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Boston,  Mass.;  Boulder,  Colo.; 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Gndnnati,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  East  Orange,  N. J.;  Fai:go,NJ).; 
Frankfort,  Ind.;  Freeport,  Bl.;  Haverford,  Pa.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City, 
Kan.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Manchester, 
N.H.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minne^>oliB,  Minn.;  Montdair,  N.J.;  Montpelier,  Vt; 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Newark,  N.J.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Newton,  Mass.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Passaic,  N.J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Phoenix,  Ark.;  Providence,  RJ.;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Sacramento,  CaL;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  Solvay,  N.Y.;  South- 
ington.  Conn.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Washington,  D.C.;  Westerly,  R.I.;  Wheding,  W.Va.  Other  dties  responded,  but  in 
tome  cases  the  data  came  too  late  and  in  others  we  could  not  use  them.  We  found 
it  necessary,  for  instance,  to  deal  only  with  eight-grade  systems. 

ax 
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disagreement  is  doubtless  in  part  irremediable— in  so  far,  for  example,  as 
it  is  due  to  legitimate  differences  in  the  length  of  the  school  course  or  of 
the  school  year,  or  to  legitimate  differences  in  public  demand,  or  to  fun- 
damental differences  in  school  populations.  But  in  part  it  is  caused  by 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  points  on  which  opinion  may  gradually  give 
way  to  knowledge;  as,  for  example,  the  subjects  to  be  conmionly  taught, 
their  relative  social  values,  their  essential  content,  reasonable  standards 
of  accomplishment,  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  reach  such  standards, 
and  the  most  effective  methods.  Until  we  can  decide  such  points  our 
tables  of  time  allotments  are  but  guesses,  and  an  average  of  allotments 
but  an  average  guess.  A  statistical  standard,  however,  is  better  than 
none,  since  it  shows  at  any  rate  the  trend  of  opinion  and  practice.' 

n 

Official  tables  of  time  allotments  do  not,  of  course,  represent  actual 
distributions  of  time.  Teachers  dq>art  from  the  schedule  for  various 
reasons,  good  or  bad,  and  there  are  many  interruptions  in  the  work  of 
the  school  year.  No  child  gets  just  the  n\miber  of  hours  of  classwork 
in  arithmetic,  or  any  other  subject,  which  the  published  school  schedule 
promises  him.  Eventually  our  standards  must  be  based  on  the  study  of 
time  actually  consumed;  but  even  then  we  shall  have  to  allow  for 
obstacles  and  interruptions,  and  meanwhile  the  assigned  times  show  at 
least  the  official  prescriptions  bom  which  actual  times  differ.  They  give 
us  starting-points. 

In  studying  official  allotments,  however,  difficulties  arise  from  differ- 
ences in  the  use  and  meaning  of  terms.  Our  definitions  of  subjects  are 
not  settled:  topics  included  imder  language  in  one  dty  may  be  included 
under  composition  or  granmiar  in  another;  nature-study  may  include 
elementary  science  or  be  included  with  it  or  be  linked  with  geography; 
the  assignment  for  phonics  may  be  separate  from  that  for  reading  or 
included  in  it.  Such  differences  point  to  the  need  of  accepted  definitions 
and  authoritative  recommendations  on  the  distinctions  between  subjects. 

'  The  only  two  treatments  of  exactly  this  subject  which  our  subcommittee  on 
bibliogn^hy  was  able  to  find  were  Pajme's  Elemenkiry  School  Curricula  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  1895)  and  Elson  and  Bachman's  artide  in  the  March,  19x0,  number  of  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher.  The  Seminary  plans  to  make  a  subsequent  and  more 
complete  study  for  the  sake  of  comparing  present  time  allotments  with  those  t^b^l^tM 
by  Pajme.    We  hope  also  to  make  comparisons  of  dties  by  groups. 
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In  advance  of  all  experimental  determination  of  minimum  essentials  or 
of  standard  accomplishment  our  elementary-school  practice  would  profit 
by  careful  anal3rsis  of  the  program  for  delimitation  of  fields.  Interest 
in  correlation  and  in  the  motivation  of  learning  has  kq>t  us  from  distin- 
guishing our  aims  with  that  clarity  and  perspective  which  are  necessary 
for  the  most  efifective  organization  of  our  work.  We  cannot  advance  by 
avoiding  distinctions.  To  vitalize  and  socialize  elementary-school  work 
we  needy  not  less  organization,  but  more  careful  organization,  with 
clearer  difiFerentiation  of  subjects  through  more  penetrating  anal3rsis  of 

This  is  by  no  means  to  deny  that  the  clearest  definition  of  subjects 
would  still  leave  us  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  time  allotments.  We 
should  still  have  to  establish  the  scope  of  each  subject.  If  we  know  what 
arithmetic  and  history  mean,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  topics  each 
should  include.  At  this  problem  school  officers  and  teachers  are  con- 
tinually at  work,  and  our  present  efifort  to  define  minimum  essentials  by 
eipeiiment  and  investigation  is  an  essential  step  toward  its  final  solution. 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  time  ought  to  be  given  to  arithmetic  until  we 
know  how  much  arithmetic  is  to  be  taught;  nor  indeed  even  then,  for 
we  must  next  determine  how  much  time  is  necessary  to  reach  a  defined 
standard  of  achievement.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  a  study  of  time 
allotments  can  be  only  an  outpost  skirmish  in  the  fight  for  economy  of 
tune  in  elementary  education. 

In  this  report  we  have  had  to  ignore  fundamental  differences  in 
definitions  of  subjects  and  in  their  content.  Choosing  a  set  of  terms 
generally  in  use,  we  have  set  down  the  times  assigned  under  the  chosen 
headings,  interpreting  unusual  terms  by  reference  to  the  courses  of  study 
which  accompanied  the  schedules.  If  in  a  given  schedule  allotments 
were  made  under  headings  not  included  under  our  definitions,  we  left 
them  out.  Our  percentages  were  reckoned  on  the  total  time  given  in 
all  the  schedules  to  certain  subjects  included  in  our  list.  In  many  cases 
we  wrote  for  an  estimated  division  of  time  between  allotments  separate 
on  our  list  but  combined  in  the  schedule  sent  to  us  (e.g.,  ph3rsical  training 
and  recesses). 

We  have  used  an  eight-grade  scheme  for  our  calculations.  In  the 
case  of  half-yearly-promotion  S3rstems  we  combined  assignments  for  the 
two  halves  of  eadi  year  to  get  the  total  for  that  year. 
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The  headings  under  which  we  classified  allotments  were  as  follows: 

I.  Opening  exercises,  including  allotments  in  ethics,  etc. 
a.  Reading,  including  phonics,  literature,  dramatics,  story-telling,  memo- 
rization of  poems,  etc. 

3.  Language,  including  composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  pronun- 
ciation, word-study,  etc. 

4.  Spelling. 

5.  Penmanship. 

6.  Arithmetic,  including  algebra,  geometry,  business  arithmetic 

7.  Geography,  including  physical  and  commercial  geognq;>hy. 

8.  History,  including  civics. 

9.  Science,  including  nature-study,  elementary  science,  physiology,  and 
hygiene. 

10.  Drawing,  including  picture-study,  art,  etc. 

11.  Manual  training,  including  industrial  training,  handwork,  etc. 
la.  Physical  training,  including  athletics,  gymnastics,  folk-dandng. 

13.  Recess. 

14.  Miscellaneous,  including  unassigned  time,  study. 

We  do  not  recommend  these  headings.  We  used  them  because  we 
found  them  convenient.  We  plan  to  study  the  difiFerences  in  content 
under  all  the  headings  given  in  the  fifty  cities  and  in  others  and  to  pub- 
lish a  subsequent  report  dealing  with  the  headings  under  which  allot- 
ments are  made  and  the  topics  covered  by  courses  of  study. 

Table  I  gives  the  total  time  assigned  to  each  subject.  "Total  time'' 
means  the  number  of  hours  devote  to  the  subject  in  all  grades.  In 
order  to  get  this  figure  we  often  had  to  multiply  minutes  per  week  by 
the  number  of  weeks  of  school  in  the  dty  in  question,  and  reduce  to 
hoiirs.  The  total  time  for  the  whole  course  and  for  the  year  seemed  to 
us  the  significant  figures  for  this  particular  investigation.  Any  child  pro- 
gressing, without  repetition  of  a  grade  and  without  ''skipping,"  through 
all  the  grades  in  a  given  dty  would  spend  the  nimiber  of  hours  on  a  given 
subject  which  we  have  called  the  total  time  for  that  subject  in  that  dty. 
The  table  gives  the  number  of  dties  allotting  time  to  each  subject,  the 
average  total  time  for  all  the  dties  in  which  allotments  to  that  subject 
were  made,  the  lowest  total  time  in  any  dty,  the  highest,  and  the  average 
deviation.  It  gives  also  the  average  percefUage  of  time  devoted  to  each 
of   the   ''redtation-subjects"    (opening   exercises,   ph3rsical   tnuning, 
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recesses,  and  misceUaneous  being  omitted),  reckoned  on  the  sum  of  the 
average  total  tiimes  for  the  recitation  subjects  in  cities  which  publish 
allotments  for  those  subjects. 

This  table  shows,  therefore,  how  generally  allotments  are  published 
for  each  subject  in  our  list;  how  near  the  cities  are  to  agreement  as  to 
the  time  needed  for  each  subject  (admitting  the  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  what  shall  be  attempted  in  each);  and  the  general  trend  as  to  division 
of  time  among  the  subjects. 

Table  n  is  a  grade  table.  It  shows  the  average  total  time  for  each 
subject  in  each  grade;  that  is,  the  number  of  hoiirs  spent  on  that  subject 
in  each  grade  (on  the  average)  in  the  cities  in  which  allotments  for  that 
subject  in  that  grade  are  given.  This  figure  we  have  called  the ''  average 
grade  time."  Where  we  found  such  a  record  as  "Nature-study  included 
under  reading  in  Grades  I,  n,  and  in,"  we  gave  the  whole  allotment  to 
reading,  under  which  it  was  published.  The  table  also  shows  the  nimi- 
ber  of  cities  giving  allotments  to  any  given  subject  in  any  given  grade. 
It  shows  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  the  several  ''recitation" 
subjects  in  each  grade,  reckoned  on  the  sum  of  the  average  grade  times 
for  the  ''recitation"  subjects  in  that  grade.  It  shows  dso  the  lowest 
allotment  in  each  subject  in  each  grade  and  the  highest. 

From  Table  n  a  roughly  accurate  table  of  average  allotments  in 
minutes  per  week  may  be  derived  by  dividing  the  average  grade  times 
by  38.75,  the  average  number  of  weeks  in  which  schoob  in  these  fifty 
cities  are  in  operation,  and  reducing  to  minutes. 

The  following  conclusions  concerning  contemporary  school  practice 
seem  to  us  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  given  in  the  tables: 

I.  The  school  arts  still  have  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  Reading, 
language,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic — ^five  subjects  out  of 
eleven  in  the  "recitation"  group — ^take  about  70  per  cent  of  the  time 
spent  in  strictly  class  work.  These  subjects,  with  history  and  geography, 
take  over  82  per  cent  of  the  "recitation"  time.  All  the  dties  allot  time 
to  all  these  subjects  except  penmanship,  which  is  "incidental"  in  one 
schedule.  No  other  group  shows  similar  agreement.  But  the  average 
deviations  are  larger  in  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  than  in  any 
other  subject  except "  miscellaneous."  In  reading,  the  extreme  variation 
is  noticeably  large,  over  two  thousand  hours — ^more  than  two  years  of 
school  life.    We  need  standardization  most  in  the  standard  subjects. 
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2.  Both  music  and  drawing  have  a  fuller  share  of  educational  con- 
fidence than  science  or  manual  training  or  physical  training.  Each  has 
a  larger  total  time  allotment,  a  larger  percentage  of  recitation  time,  and 
fuller  agreement  in  assignment  of  time,  both  as  to  the  number  of  cities 
allotting  hours  and  as  to  deviation  of  allotments. 

3.  In  manual  training  and  physical  training  the  extreme  deviations 
and  the  average  deviations  are  very  large,  but  not  so  large  as  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  There  is  less  agreement  as  to  allotment  for  these  sub- 
jects, however,  than  for  any  others  except  opening  exercises,  recess,  and 
"miscellaneous." 

4.  Recess  takes  more  time  than  any  subject  except  reading  and  arith- 
metic This  fact  brings  to  mind  a  whole  series  of  problems  in  the  hygiene 
of  the  program  and  the  management  of  organized  play. 

5.  The  large  deviations  for  ''miscellaneous"  show  how  far  we  are 
from  agreement  on  study  hours,  individual  work  with  pupils,  self- 
organized  group  work,  and  in  general  the  use  of  free  time,  and  hence  of 
freedom  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

6.  There  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  grade  and  the  allotment  for  the 
b^innings  of  any  of  the  ''accepted"  subjects  except  reading:  most  of 
the  dties,  but  not  all,  start  language,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  arith- 
metic in  Grade  I.  There  is  practical  agreement  to  start  them  all  in 
Grade  11,  although  spelling  and  language  do  not  get  a  unanimous  vote 
till  Grade  m.  Geography  waits  for  agreement  till  Grade  IV;  for 
unanimity,  till  Grade  V.  History  is  not  taught  by  all  the  cities  till 
Grade  Vm. 
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When  the  topic  for  this  paper  was  assigned  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  of  the  writer  to  bring  and  have  brought  together 
accounts  of  at  least  a  fair  part  of  all  the  things  that  are  being  done  in 
the  country  in  school  affairs  to  the  end  of  economizing  time.  It  was 
further  intended  to  make  careful  examination  of  all  of  these  things  and 
to  reduce  them  if  possible  to  types,  describing  under  each  type  all 
specific  instances  that  could  be  discovered.  Two  limitations,  at  least, 
have  made  so  ambitioiis  a  program  impossible:  the  one  a  limitation  of 
time,  the  other  a  limitation  of  space.  It  would  require  as  much  space 
for  such  a  presentation  as  a  full  Yearbook^  and  it  would  require  some 
months  to  put  the  thing  together,  in  presentable  form,  with  due  justice 
to  each  and  every  instance.  That  there  is  so  much  material  has  been, 
and  is,  one  of  the  chief  surprises  of  the  investigation.  It  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  most 
frequentiy  consciously,  educators  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  doing 
things  and  planning  things  which  will  eventuate  in  more  economical 
procedures  and  larger  results. 

The  paper  which  it  was  planned  to  publish  will  be  published  in  some 
form  shortiy,  perhaps  as  "A  Survey  of  Hopeful  Progressive  Tendencies 
in  American  Education."  There  is  ample  material,  and  excellent 
material  too,  for  a  chapter  or  even  a  book  on  this  subject.  This  paper, 
however,  must  be  limited  to  some  general  observations  on  the  economiz- 
ing of  time  and  a  brief  but,  it  is  hoped,  a  faithful  characterization  of 
the  types  to  which  the  various  experiments  are  readily  reduced.  In  the 
first  place,  let  it  be  said  that  all  of  the  persons  who  are  experimenting, 
and  the  hundred  or  so  who  have  taken  die  trouble,  often  a  great  deal  of 
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trouble,  to  respond  to  inqtiiries,  are  apparently  impressed  deeply  with 
the  belief  that  so  far  the  possibilities  of  our  education  have  not  been 
anywhere  near  realized.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  an  exceedingly  health- 
ful conditioni  they  believe  pretty  generally  that  it  is  not  one  little  thing 
nor  even  some  <me  considerable  thmg  that  is  needed  to  make  the  system 
yield  these  larger  results.  A  surprising  pnq)ortion  of  those  who  have 
answered — easfly  75  per  cent — ^indicate  more  or  less  explicitly  their  con- 
viction that  all  of  our  educational  procedure  will  need  to  be  examined 
and  later  adjusted,  one  part  to  another  and  every  part  to  every  other- 
part,  before  it  will  produce  results  commensurate  with  its  possibility. 
The  same  persons  seem  confident  that  such  readjustment  is  entirely 
feasible,  is  even  already  well  b^un.  Not  many  have  indicated  very 
much  interest  in  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  education,  but  almost 
everyone,  explicitly  or  by  implication,  would  have  much  more  accom- 
plished withhi  this  period.  The  impression  would  seem  to  be  that  our 
aims  for  education  are  not  far  from  right,  that  our  materials,  generally 
q>eaking,  are  not  badly  suited,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  the 
period  in  which  our  work  is  to  be  done  is  about  right,  but  that  so  far  we 
have  not  b^un  to  arrange  these  materials  nor  emphasize  activities  to  the 
attainment  of  aims  within  the  time  allowed  to  anything  like  their  possi- 
bilities. Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  experiments  and  suggestions  reduce 
to  attempts  at  better  sequence  of  subject-matter,  better  correlation 
with  the  pupil's  ability  or  with  other  subjects,  more  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  more  efifective  assistance  by  the  teacher,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  general  sort.  Educators  are  tr3dng  to  save  time,  not  to  the 
end  of  having  more  time  for  something  else  than  education,  but  to  the 
end  of  having  more  in  it  of  education;  in  general,  ''economy  of  time" 
is  but  a  synon3nn  for  ''efficiency.'' 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  not  anywhere  regarded  as  simple 
and  that  practically  no  one  has  a  panacea  to  propose,  the  experiments 
under  way,  or  suggested,  readily  reduce  to  comparatively  few  types. 
The  experiments  of  each  type  all,  or  practically  all,  aim  to  do  what  was 
just  suggested,  namely,  to  make  more  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
materials,  pupils,  and  teachers  in  the  present  time  allotment.  Apparent 
exceptions,  such,  for  example,  as  shortening  the  elementary  coturse  of 
study  one  or  two  years,  show  on  examination  that  the  advocate  con- 
templates for  the  pupil  a  longer  course  in  school  either  in  some  trade  or 
technical  school,  somewhere  about  the  high-school  age,  or  in  professional. 
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cultural,  or  research  activities  at  the  graduate  level  Almost  no  one 
indicates  a  wish  to  get  the  student  completely  out  of  school  at  an  earlier 
age.  Some  would  get  the  pupil  in  touch  with  life's  activities  earlier,  but 
practically  all  would  accomplish  this  either  by  bringing  such  activities 
more  actually  into  the  school  or  by  taking  the  school  (or  its  students) 
more  into  the  midst  of  such  activities.  Again,  no  one  seems  anxious  to 
tenninate  the  child's  connection  with  the  schools  at  an  earlier  period. 
Though  some  of  the  types  enumerated  and  some  <rf  the  instances  sped- 
fied  under  the  types  which  follow  may  not  at  first  reveal  their  perti- 
nence to  the  econonuzing  of  time,  the  instances  have  all  been  adduced  as 
attempts  at  that  end,  many  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  better-use-of-time 
sense. 

n 

BKIEF  CHAKACTERtZATION  07  TYPES  DISCOVERED 

I.  Regroupings  of  the  school  years. — ^The  experiments  under  this  type 
are  nimierous  and  include  such  regroupings  as  are  commonly  known  as 
the  six-six  plan,  the  six-three-three  plan,  the  seven-one-four  plan,  the 
six-two-four  plan,  the  seven-five  plan,  and  the  seven-two-three  plan. 
Closdy  associated  with  these  in  several  instances  are  pUns  for  the 
elimination  of  the  eighth  grade,  but,  on  examination,  in  most  instances 
there  is  no  true  elimination  of  the  eighth-grade  work.    Some  of  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  crowded  down  into  the  lower  grades  and  some  of  it 
has  been  pushed  ahead  into  the  higher  grades.    Where,  by  this  regroup- 
ing, "elementary"  education  is  shortened,  the  purposes  and  probably 
the  effects  are  the  clearing  of  the  course  to  some  extent  of  nonessentials; 
the  bringing  of  goals  (such  as  graduation,  the  conclusion  of  a  certain 
course  of  study,  admission  into  a  different  kind  of  school,  etc.)  closer; 
getting  pupils  into  intermediate  or  high-school  work  earlier;  "speeding 
up";   keeping  pupils  in  school  longer;   securing  better  correspondence 
of  certain  types  of  work  with  "epochs"  in  the  diUd's  life;  dividing  the 
work  into  more  reasonable  instalments;  and  providing  better  shunting- 
points  that  pupils  may,  to  better  advantage,  change  from  one  course 
or  tvne  of  school  to  another  parallel  with  it.    According  to  testimony, 
well,  and  inasmuch  as  the  differraices  between  them 
all,  especially  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  crucial 
and  eighth  grade — we  may  predict  that  some  one 
the  six-three-three  plan,  will  soon  take  a  decided 
and  the  present  ei^t-four  plan. 
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2.  ModificaHons  of  grading  and  promotion  schemes. — ^A  great  many 
sdiools  are  trying  out  grading  and  promotion  schemes,  in  general  by 
making  more  subdivisions  of  the  year  grade,  such  as  half-year  grades; 
term  grades  (usually  twelve  weeks) ;  quarter-year  grades;  and  no  grades 
at  all,  that  is,  ungraded  sections;  ''quick"  and  ''slow"  sections.    Pro- 
motions, in  most  instances,  are  possible  at  any  and  all  of  these  grade 
divisions;  and  over  and  above  that,  in  some  instances,  by  subjects,  on 
the  basis  of  special  examinations;  and  for  work  carried  "with  honor." 
The  purposes  q;>ecified  are:  bringing  goak  closer;  q;>urring  the  pupil  to  ) 
his  best  by  competition  with  his  own  record,  with  the  records  of  his  / 
school  and  of  odier  schools,  and  with  his  fellows;  making  it  possible ' 
for  each  pupil  to  find  the  pace  best  suited  to  his  health,  ambitions,  or 
peculiarities;  making  possible  a  change  of  pace,  without  serious  incon- 
venience, on  occasion  or  necessity.    Enthusiastic  rq>orts  of  good  results 
are  the  rule  in  connection  with  this  type  of  experiment,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  much  has  been  done  and  will  be  done  in  these  ways  to 
accommodate  the  individual  pupil  and  to  bring  into  education  more 
effectively  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  any  inq>roved  efficiency  scheme —  / 
competition. 

3.  Rsammgemenis  and  eliminations  of  subjeU-maUer. — ^These  experi- 
ments might  almost  be  classed  as  of  two  different  t3rpes — ^r^urangements 
and  eliminations — ^were  it  not  for  two  facts  which  examination  of  them 
reveals:  that  the  two  are  always  complicated  in  any  specific  instance 
and  that  as  a  rule  there  is  no  real  elimination,  but  rather  minimization, 
transference,  or  substitution;  for  example,  a  topic  may  drop  out  of 
arithmetic  but  reappear,  in  modified  form,  in  geography.  It  is  difficult 
to  characterize  the  experimentation  of  this  type  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
going  on  in  all  of  the  subjects  and  in  all  of  the  grades.  Perhi^  the  most 
salient  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  a  challenge  of  its  right  to  its  place  and 
emphasis  is  being  put  to  every  subject  and  topic.  Another  salient 
characteristic  is  a  search  after  logical  and  psychological  sequence,  corre- 
lation, and  subordination.  The  aims  most  frequently  specified  are:  to 
relieve  the  pupils  of  dead  and  uninteresting  occupation;  to  employ  them 
with  things  of  which  they  can  see  the  importance;  to  avoid  cluttering 
their  minds  with  bric-il-brac  of  curious  and  antique  sort;  to  compensate 
for  paucity  of  detail  by  clarity  of  outline;  to  secure  the  study  of  subjects 
at  more  favorable  periods  of  the  pupil's  development;  by  correlation  and 
concentration  to  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 
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4.  ExtrorUme  and  emphasis  schemes, — ^Extra  time  is  provided  for  in 
after-school  classes,  spedal  classes,  evening  schools,  summer  schools, 
and  by  ingenious  adjustments  in  some  instances  which  permit  the  pupO 
to  emphasize  his  more  difficult  subjects  in  time  taken  from  easier  ones. 
The  purposes  of  these  experiments  are  variously  specified  as:  giving 
the  pupil  a  chance  to  keep  up  by  means  of  extra  work  instead  of  falling 
b^hhid;  to  get  ahead  in  time  or  power  if  he  choose;  to  maintain  during 
interschool  periods  (for  example,  in  the  summer)  a  hard-earned  momen- 
timi;  to  keep  pupils  in  the  spirit  of  school  work;  to  save  time  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  warming-up  process.  Some 
of  the  most  hopeful  reports  of  progress  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  these  innovations.  In  some  places  the  whole  spirit  of  schoob  and 
community  would  seem  to  have  been  changed.  Comparison  with 
European  school  systems,  especially  those  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  tends  to  force  upon  \is  the  conviction  that  so  far  we  have 
not  made  enough  of  our  schools  in  a  time  way,  that  is,  they  do  not  take 
up  enough  of  our  time,  are  not  in  our  lives  enough;  modem  industrial 
conditions  no  longer  very  generally  justify  numeroiis  and  long  vacations. 
We  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  education  is  not  an  incident  of  life, 
but,  instead,  a  very  large  part  of  it.  More  than  that,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize,  when  we  think  in  world-terms,  that  preparation  for  the  world's 
work  cannot  be  made  in  brief  and  intermittent  attacks. 

5.  Tying  the  school  up  wUh  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  community. — 
This  sort  of  thing  is  reported  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  \isually 
as  though  it  were  (as  it  is)  the  discovery  of  the  times.  It  takes  on  many 
forms,  such  as  allowing  credit  for  non-academic  exercises  in  school-time; 
allowing  credit  for  work  done  at  home  or  in  the  shop  or  store;  arranging 
for  industrial  work  in  connection  with  school  work;  introducing  into 
the  school  the  study  of  community  phenomena;  interesting  the  home, 
church,  press,  and  other  institutions  in  the  school's  activities.  The 
reasons  alleged  are  that  these  things  make  for  greater  attractiveness 
of  school  life,  for  insight  into  the  relationships  of  school  and  life,  for 
fuller  occupation  of  the  pupil's  powers,  for  the  larger  power  that  comes 
through  versatility.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  rightly  administered, 
all  these  advantages  obtain  and  that  all  of  the  arguments  urged  in  favor 
of  extra-time  schemes  apply  equally  well  here;  in  fact,  these  are  the  Yizys, 
to  quite  an  extent,  in  which  to  expend  extra  time. 
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6.  Modifications  of  recitation,  assignment,  and  study  schemes. — ^These 
instances  are  almost  as  numeroiis  as  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  the 
substitutions  proposed  for  present  usages  are  of  every  degree  of  ingenuity. 
That  there  are  enormous  unrealized  possibilities  in  the  contact  of  the 
pupil  with  the  teacher  and  in  the  exercises  in  which  the  pupil  engages, 
or  should  engage,  seems  to  be  a  profound  and  widespread  conviction. 
The  more  conunon  instances  reported  are  such  as  the  setting  aside  of  a 
part  of  the  recitation  period  for  supervised  study;  devoting  different 
redtatk>ns  to  different  and  carefully  discriminated  uses,  such  as  reviews; 
prq>aration  for  future  lessons;  application  of  principles  to  problems; 
giving  pupils  assignments  of  a  degree  of  difficulty  adjusted  to  age  and 
experience — all  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  come  to  acquaintance 
with,  and  use  of,  his  mind;  acquaintance  with,  and  re^>ect  for,  the 
minds  of  others;  capacity  to  express  himself  on  short  notice.  All  these 
and  many  more  are  Intimate  aims  of  the  recitation,  the  study  period, 
and  various  less  formalized  school  exercises.  The  agitation  in  this  field 
is  a  matter  of  immense  promise.  We  have  long  said  that  it  is  not  what 
one  does  that  counts  so  much,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  does  it.  We 
still  more  than  half  believe  (the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought)  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  formal  discipline.  Now  that  we  are  really  looking 
into  the  possibilities  of  teacher-pupQ  and  pupil-school  contacts,  we  may 
expect  to  realize  something  as  good  as  if  not  better  than  the  things  whidi 
formal  discipline,  were  it  a  possibility,  would  give  \is. 

7.  The  training  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  for  expert 
service. — ^Here  again  the  air  is  full  of  hope.  Teacher-training  institutions 
are  seriously,  and  as  never  before,  considering  just  what  goes  into  the 
make-up  of  the  successful  teacher.  The  teacher  is  being  analyzed  out 
to  his  ultimate  constituents.  He  is  being  thought  of  no  longer,  or  at 
any  rate  not  so  much,  in  a  sentimental  way.  He  is  an  expert.  His 
function  is  to  help  children  to  learn — ^to  become.  He  is  thought  of  as 
unmoral  if  he  wastes  time  or  permits  it  to  be  wasted.  He  is  being  held 
almost  universally  to  a  more  strict  account  than  even  the  minister.  A 
great  many  of  those  who  report  see  in  the  teacher  the  key  to  the  whole 
economy  problem.  He  is  the  inspirer,  the  technically  trained  adviser,  as 
well  as  and  more  than  the  taskmaster.  Not  only  are  certification  require- 
ments and  plans  for  such  requirements  stipulating  more  in  detail  the 
teacher's  qualifications,  but  numerous  provisions  are  being  made  and 
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advocated  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  while  in  service.  To  make 
the  teacher's  profession  one  of  dignity  and  worth  could  well  be  one  of  the 
most  practical  objectives  in  the  campaign  for  wise  economy  of  time;  in 
fact,  and  obviously,  no  advanced  ground  can  be  taken  and  held  without 
/  the  dependable  teacher. 

8.  MeasuremerU  and  appraisal  of  results. — ^This  is  presented  last,  not 
because  least  in  importance  nor  because  less  frequently  mentioned,  but 
rather  because  everything  else  is,  in  a  way,  dependent  upon  it.  School 
people  are  trying  everywhere,  some  with  scientific  insight  and  some  with- 
out, to  estimate  the  outcomes,  the  results,  following  upon  their  hard 
work.  There  is  general,  wholesale,  and  wholesome  suspicion  of  ritual 
in  education  and  conventional  justifications  of  ritual.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary here  to  mention  the  proposed  tests  and  measurement  scales 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  or  the  surveys  which  are  being  undertaken 
or  have  been  completed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  the  rank-and-file  teacher  is 
beginning  to  talk  in  terms  of  surfaces  o^  frequency,  the  personal  equa- 
tion, etc.,  and  their  relations  to  the  marking  system,  and  that  even  in 
remote  places  the  superintendent  or  principal  is  discussing  such  matters 
in  teachers'  meetings.  From  the  movement  for  standards  and  measure- 
ments it  is  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  better  to  say  just  what  is  being 
done,  just  what  each  is  doing,  so  that  the  educator  shall  be  guilty  neither 
of  too  much  nor  of  too  little  endeavor,  that  one  pupil  may  be  rated 
accurately  with  reference  to  another,  that  one  school  may  be  rated  accu- 
rately with  reference  to  another,  that  one  teacher  may  be  rated 
accurately  with  reference  to  another,  all  to  the  end  that  competition 
may  be  intelligently  and  efifectively  encouraged. 

Some  other  types  of  ''progressive  experiments  in  economizing  time" 
appear  in  the  retiuns,  but  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  One  other 
at  least  ought  to  be  mentioned — ^the  general  campaign  for  improvement 
of  the  health  and  ''condition"  of  pupils — and  its  mention  is  probably 
sufficient  to  bring  to  mind  its  intimate  and  enormously  important  rela- 
tion to  any  true  economizing  of  time. 

m 

These  gleanings,  which  are  here  so  broadly  sketched,  seem  to  the 
writer  to  accord  perfectly  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  first  section, 
that,  essentially,  the  problem  of  economizing  time  in  education  in  the 
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mmd  of  the  American  educator  reduces  simply  to  making  beUer  use  of 
time.  Few  persons,  we  take  it,  will  be  found  who  think  that  we  have  1 
not  time  enough  in  whidi  to  do  the  work  of  education,  and  quite  as  few, 
probably,  who  think  that  the  material,  the  subject-matter,  available  for 
educaticm  is  not  adequate.  We  have  the  things  to  do  with  and  we  have 
the  time  in  which  to  do;  we  are  doing  pretty  well  as  it  is;  but  we  are 
trying  to  do  better — to  use  the  materials  we  have,  in  the  time  we  have, 
for  the  production  of  beUer  resuUs.  We  ought  not  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  results;  the  very  purpose  of  ''America,"  its  democ- 
racy, indicates  as  the  duty  and  the  program  of  education  in  America: 
to  raise  the  levels  of  skilly  inteUigenu^  and  character  in  as  many  as  possible,  I 
as  high  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  our  aim  of  education,  and 
this  is  why  we  should  economize  time. 

To  economize  time  it  is  required  that  the  right  persons,  under  the 
rig^t  leaders,  shall  use  the  right  materiab,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
way.  The  right  persons  are  those  who  are  in  ''condition"  to  work  and 
ipriio  see  that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  pertinent  to  the  attainment  of 
reasonably  immediate  and  attractive  goals.  The  right  leaders  are  those 
teadiers,  principals,  superintendents  who  are  dear  as  to  the  purpose 
and  worth  of  life,  who  believe  in  life,  and  who  are  possessed  of  the 
i^ropriate  knowledge  and  technique.  The  right  materials  are  such 
ezerdses  as  will  lead,  and  can  be  seen  by  those  who  tahe  them  to  lead, 
definitely,  and  with  fair  directness,  to  worthy  and  desired  goals.  The 
right  time  is  early — ^before  the  edge  of  interest  is  dulled — ^before  irrele- 
vant habits  are  formed.  The  right  way  is  industriously,  competitively, 
cheerfully;  with  as  much  freedom  as  possible  from  distraction;  with 
occasional  refreshment  and  reanimation. 

The  right  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  requires  the  further  segrega- 
tion of  its  elements.  It  is  necessary  to  see  clearly  the  particular  matters 
administration  must  work  with  and  upon,  that  emphasb  and  correla- 
tion may  be  intelligent.  It  is  necessary  to  figure  out  just  what  are  the 
means  of  inq>rovement — of  economy.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
say  we  are  econonuzing  or  getting  in  a  way  to  economize  wherever  we 
are  really  securing  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (i)  better  "condition" 
of  pupils;  (2)  more  definite,  attractive,  and  immediate,  as  well  as 
distant,  goab;  (3)  a  course  of  study  more  pertinent  in  content  and  more 
psychological  in  sequence;  (4)  wiser,  more  tactful,  and  more  human 
teadiers;  (5)  a  student-body  more  devoted  and  industrious,  as  well  as 
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cheerful;  (6)  a  completer  elimination  or  minimization  of  distractions; 
(7)  more  timely  beginnings  in  all  activities;  (8)  more  industrious  prose- 
cution of  work;  (9)  keener  competition  of  the  pupil,  with  himself  and 
with  others;  (10)  saner  refreshment  and  reanimation  of  pupils. 

That  these  are  the  means  to  a  higher  educational  efficiency — ^to  the 
economizing  of  time — and  that  they  are  believed  in  by  American 
educators,  is  made  to  look  probable  by  the  fact  that  practically  all 
attenq>ts,  of  which  we  have  learned,  to  improve  thingS|  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country,  readily  appear  as  attempts  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
them.  These  attempts  are  various— are  undertaken  sometimes  with 
more,  often  with  less,  vision  of  the  whole  problem,  but  all  of  them  are 
earnest  attempts  and  may  be  called,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
<< experiments''  in  economizing  time. 


PARTm 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  AND  CURRENT  FRACTECES  IN  THE 

FORMAL  SUBJECTS 


CHAPTER  IV 
READING 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  word  "reading"  is  here  used  to  include  the  formal  aspects  of 
oral  and  silent  reading.  The  content  aspect  of  reading  is  discussed  in 
a  later  chapter  on  literature.  The  determination  of  the  minimum  essen- 
tiab  in  reading  involves  two  problems,  one  the  determination  of  standard 
vocabularies  and  the  other  the  determination  of  standard  rates  of  read- 
ing. One  of  these  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Jones  and  the  otter  by  Mr. 
Courtis.  In  view  of  the  active  scientific  experimentation  and  investi* 
gation  that  are  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  the  subject  of 
reading,  a  select  bibliography  by  Mr.  Gray  is  provided  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  some  of  the  more  recent  experiments. 

SECTION  I 

SXANDAXD  VOCABULARY 


ROBINSON  G.  JONES 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockfc^,  Dlinois 


In  devising  a  standard  test  for  primary  reading  one  of  the  first  tasks 
is  the  determination  of  a  standard  vocabulary.  There  are  two  possible 
ways  of  determining  such  a  standard  vocabulary,  and  it  appears  that 
both  ought  to  be  used.  In  the  first  place,  the  vocabulary  should  be  one 
that  is  fundamental  to  childhood  itself;  it  should  be  composed  of  the 
words  most  commonly  used  by  chfidren  of  the  primary  grades.  On  the 
other  handy  words  belong  to  phonetic  families  and  the  mastery  of  one 
word  of  a  family  provides  a  key  for  unlocking  the  m3rsteries  of  all  the 
other  words  of  lEat  phonetic  family.    Consequently,  words  should  be 
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choeen  so  as  to  open  a  way  to  an  understanding  of  all  of  the  larger 
phonetic  families.  These  two  bases  of  choice  of  words  for  a  standard 
vocabulary  are  not  contradictory,  since  the  largest  phonetic  families  are 
usually  the  ones  that  furnish  the  most  words  to  the  vocabulary  of  child- 
hood. 

In  determining  the  vocabulary  that  is  thought  to  be  common  to 
childhood,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  vocabularies  of  ^efi  pm^s  in 
common  use.  The  words  were  tabulated  in  two  lists,  one  called  the 
phonetic  list,  and  the  other,  the  sight  list  In  the  phonetic  list  were 
tabulated  all  of  those  simple  English  words  that  belong  to  the  150  com- 
mon phonetic  families.  These  are  mostly  words  of  a  single  syllable.  In 
the  sight  list  were  tabulated  various  irregular  words  that  do  not  employ 
one  of  the  common  phonograms,  and  most  words  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

Table  I  shows  a  part  of  eaA  of  these  two  lists.  The  words  given  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the(^^u^^  of  their  occurrence  in  the  ten 
primers  analyzed.  The  figurebc^ore  each  word  indicates  the  number 
of  times  it  occurred. 

TABLE  I 


Phonetic  Wocdi 

704 

and 

503 

UtUe 

478 

it 

420 

in 

395 

can 

38s 

not 

338 

play 

309 

like 

313 

boy 

306 

hall 

193 

hen 

178 

run 

176 

that 

176 

up 

170 

now 

169 

big 

Sight  Wordi 

1,733 

the 

96s 

I 

853 

• 
is 

653 

to 

553 

a 

526 

my 

524 

you 

449 

said 

389 

see 

334 

do 

331 

he 

315 

we 

378 

have 

377 

come 

237 

me 

234 

are 

Each  of  these  two  lists  continues  downward  until  it  arrives  at  words 
that  occur  but(^^yn  the  ten  primers.  In  the  phonetic  list  there  are 
in  all  about  53oaiflFerent  words,  and  in  the  sight  list  about  430.  Natu- 
rally these  960  words  cannot  be  employed  as  a  standard  vocabulary. 
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It  is  necessary  to  take  out  tlie  common  dements  from  all  jj^diejrimers. 
If  one  chooses  from  tlie  sight  list  all  of  those  occurritf^tCT  timeS  0r  mofe^ 
one  has  a  list,  not  of  430  words,  but  of  about  igo  words, 
frcnn  the  phonetic  list  the  problem  is  more  compucatecL  It  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  words,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  size  of  the  phonetic  family  to  which  each 
of  the  words  belongs. 

In  the  solution  of  this  complicated  problem  the  first  step  was  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  different  words  in  common  use  belonging  to  each  of 
the  various  phonic  families.  A  mechanical  word-building  method  was 
employed  for  gathering  in  all  of  the  words  belonging  to  each  of  the  150 
oonmion  phonic  families.  To  illustrate  the  matter,  in  Table  n  the 
middle  column  shows  the  phonic  word-base.  The  colunm  of  figures  to 
the  left  shows  the  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  phonic  family  using 
that  particular  word-base.  The  colunm  of  figures  to  the  right  shows  the 
number  of  times  any  word  occurs  in  the  ten  primers  employing  this 
particular  word-base. 


TABLE  n 
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In  actual  practice  it  has  seemed  most  convenient  to  keep  the  two 
lists  of  words  separate.  In  drawing  up  a  test  of  the  ability  of  pupils  to 
recognize  the  sight  words  one  simply  makes  a  random  sampling  from 
that  portion  of  the  list  showing  a  frequency  of  ten  words  or  over,  each 
word  in  the  test  having  a  value  equal  to  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence 
in  the  ten  primers.  The  test  of  the  phonic  vocabulary  is  made  up  by 
taking  a  imdoni  sampling  from  the  phonic  list.  The  value  of  each  word, 
however,  is  rq>resente(l  by  the  sum  of  the  recurrences  of  all  words  of  that 
phonic  family  in  the  ten  primers.  While  the  value  of  each  word  for  test 
purposes  of  the  sight  list  remains  the  same  as  shown  in  Table  I,  the 
values  for  the  phonic  list  are  as  shown  in  Table  IQ. 
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TABLE  m 

z,ioi    hit  395    pen 

831    band  391    hall 

739  »ay  359  gun 

632  can  315  pig 

6x1  fill  309  like 

541  tin  353  red 

489  cow  353  wet 

433  cat  343  cup 

436  not  238  thorn 

403  make  338  kick 

This  list  continues  down  to  the  point  where  the  word^alues  are  only 
ten.  In  making  up  any  given  test  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  ''hit"  have  the  same  value,  namely,  1,101.  This  includes  such 
words  as  "it,"  "bit,"  "sit,"  "kit,"  etc  Because  of  this,  while  there  are 
only  118  word-families  having  a  phonetic  value  of  ten  or  over,  3ret  there 
are  in  fact  several  hundr^livallaEre  words.  "' 

"In  aclwd^ork  one  canuse  tlie*lw6  standard  vocabulary  lists  and 
make  separate  tests,  or  he  can  choose  words  from  both  lists  and  make  a 
single  composite  test.  The  test  may  be  made  by  using  lists  of  words 
for  the  pupil's  recognition,  or  the  words  may  be  built  into  sentences  and 
read  by  the  pupiL  Both  plans  are  in  fact  used.  Table  IV  on  pp.  41  and 
42  shows  a  list  of  words  that  was  used  in  testing  the  first-grade  class  in 
two  different  ward-school  buildings  and  the  results  of  the  test.  A  card  on 
which  the  words  were  printed  in  primer  type  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher  had  in  her  hand  a  card  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  the  cut.  On  this  card  there  are  twenty  colunms.  Ten  pupils  are 
chosen  by  taking  alternate  pupils.  Since  this  is  a  random  sampling  the 
results  represent  fairly  well  the  ability  of  the  class  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher.  As  the  first  pupil  pronounces  the  words  of  his  list,  the 
teacher  checks  in  column  I  on  her  card  the  word  upon  which  the  pupil 
fails.  The  colunm  then  presents  a  fair  picture  of  the  pupil's  ability  to 
recognize  words  of  primer  quality.  The  second  colunm  rq>resents  the 
ability  of  the  second  pupil,  and  so  on  through  the  ten  chosen  to  represent 
the  class. 

The  table  shows  that  in  school  A  the  pupils  are  well  graded.  All 
do  about  equally  well.  Apparently  a  few  word-families  have  not  been 
taught.    With  the  exception  of  these,  practically  all  of  the  words  of  the 
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TABLE  IV 
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list  are  recognized  by  all  of  the  pupils.  School  B  is  shown  to  be  of  a 
quite  different  character,  although  supposed  to  be  doing  exactly  the 
same  ty^  of  work.  Apparently  all  of  the  word-families  have  been 
partially  taught,  but  none  of  them  has  been  taught  well.  Certain  pupils 
make  a  high  mark;  others,  one  that  is  very  low.  Apparently  the  teacher 
is  ineffid^t^^  Those  who  learn  without  much  teacmng  nave  mast^ed 
le  words;  those  who  have  special  difficulties  and  require  careful  teach- 
ing have  not  mastered  the  words.  The  class  is  badly  balanced  as  a 
consequence. 

One  objection  arises  in  connection  with  this  mode  of  making  the 
test — ^the  words  in  the  list  are^ot  in  their  jmtural  setting.  A  pupil 
might  fail  to  recognize  a  word  that  stands  in  isolation  in  the  list  and  yet 
be  able  to  recognize  that  same  word  if  he  met  with  it  in  sentences  that 
he  was  reading.  For  this  reason  the  tests  have  been  made  up  into 
sentence-forms  and  printed  as  reading-lessons.  The  pupil  instead  of 
reading  down  a  list  of  words  reads  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  usual 
reading-lesson.  The  teacher,  however,  has  a  card  in  which  the  words 
are  arranged  in  a  column  as  in  the  other  case,  and  she  checks  the  words 
missed  by  the  pupils  in  just  the  same  manner. 

In  marking  the  individual  pupils,  or  in  marking  the  teacher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  accoupt  t^g  rft]a.tive  vaJu^jgfjhe  word  as  shown 
by  the  figures  indicating  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence.  It  is  a  greater 
error  for  a  pupil  to  miss  the  word  "man,"  which  has  a  recurrent  value 
of  622,  than  it  is  to  miss  the  word  "cap,"  which  has  a  recurrent  value  of 
only  104.  In  the  test  shown  on  the  accompanying  figure  the  total 
recurrent  vfltK  'brair^ words  waari  i  ,6Q8^This  is  the  figiire  that  will 
b£  irecHvett  by  a  pupiTin  case  he^fec<5gfflzes  every  word.  This  is  the 
figure  that  will  represent  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  in  case  every  pupil 
recognizes  every  word  of  the  test.  In  making  up  the  record  for  either 
pupil  or  teacher  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  this  total  sum  the  sum 
of  all  of  the  words  missed.  The  remainder  is  a  coefficient  of  ability  to 
recognize  the  words  of  the  standard  vocabulary  by  the  pupil;  and  an 
average  of  these  remainders  is  a  coefficient  of  efficiency  for  the  teacher. 
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SECTION  a 

STAMDASDS  IN  SATES  OV  READZNO 


S.  A.  COURTIS 
Supervisor  of  Educational  Research,  Detroit,  Midifgan 


The  widespread  interest  in  tlie  movement  for  measurement  in  educa* 
tion  is  r^idly  giving  many  investigators  a  new  point  of  view.  Measure- 
ment invariably  leads  to  closer  uial3rsb  and  to  a  truer  perception  of 
the  relative  functions  and  worth  of  different  phases  of  the  work  of  any 
one  ty^.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  education  the  ''3rard- 
stick"  men  are  seeing  more  and  more  clearly  that  both  the  materials 
and  the  technique  of  teaching  must  be  varied  according  to  the  results 
to  be  secured. 

In  a  lesson  designed  to  increase  a  child's  ^predation  of  a  great 
poem,  for  instance,  a  situation  must  be  developed  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  individuals  of  the  group  stimulated  to  react  to  the  situa- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  each  personality  may  make  its  own  peculiar 
contribution  according  to  its  own  peculiar  interests  and  point  of  view. 
The  lesson  is  successful  only  as  it  produces  results  which  vary  from 
individual  to  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  lesson  designed  to  increase  the  child's 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  reading,  the  work  to  be  successful  must 
eventually  result  in  the  attainment  of  a  proper  degree  of  skill.  In  such 
lessons  the  amount  and  character  of  the  training  each  child  receives  must 
be  varied  according  to  his  individual  peculiarities  and  capacities,  but  the 
final  product  with  all  children  should  be  the  same.  The  uniformity 
of  the  product  is  here  the  chief  characteristic  of  successful  teaching. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  results  and  conclusions 
reached  in  a  first  attack  upon  the  problem  of  determining  standard 
scores  in  some  of  the  measurable  elements  that  make  up  skill  in  reading. 
It  is  evident  that  before  a  uniform  product  can  be  secured  there  must 
be  both  an  absolutely  definite  statement  in  objective  terms  of  the  goal 
to  be  reached,  and  a  means  of  measuring  the  product  at  various  stages 
1  of  the  process,  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  goal  has  been  attained.  The 
two  educational  principles  involved  in  such  standardization  may  be 
concisely  expressed  as  "definition  of  aim,"  and  "limitation  of  training." 
Each  will  be  briefly  discussed  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the 
experimental  results. 
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DefiniUan  of  aim. — ^It  is  tlie  contention  of  the  writer  that,  where  the 
product  is  a  mechanical  skill,  for  successful  teaching  there  must  be  a 
definite  aim,  and  with  this  general  statement  probably  few  would  quarrel. 
It  is  only  as  an  effort  is  made  to  formulate  the  aim  that  difficulties  arisg^ 
in  the  minds  of  teachers.    The  general  statement  that  schools  should    / 
teach  a  child  to  read  arouses  no  antagonism.    But  the  "yardstick"  men    i 
are  not  satisfied  with  such  a  statement    What  does  "to  read"  mean ?^ 
Does  a  child  know  how  to  read  who  in  half  an  hour  is  barely  able  to 
finish  100  words  of  simple  prose,  even  if  at  the  end  of  the  time 
he  understands  perfectly  all  that  he  has  read?    Most  courses  of  study 
say  simply  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  read  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  skill  for  his  grade.    This  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  define  the 
degrees  of  skill  that  are  actually  produced  at  each  grade  by  presenti 
training. 

T^  most  evident  measurable  elements  in  skill  in  silent  reading  are 
the  nimibar  oTwofS  read  per  minute  and  the  degree  of  asslmfiation  of 
the  content.  The  first  is  easoly  measured,  the  second  only  indirectly 
through  some  form  of  reproduction.  This  introduces  several  foreign 
factors,  and  makes  measurement  and  interpretation  difficult.  The 
most  valuable  product  of  the  present  study  is,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
gained  as  to  the  median  rate  of  silent  reading  in  the  different  grades. 
Accepting  the  median  rates  for  each  grade  as  the  optimum  rates,  these 
results  furnish  the  definite  aims  desired. 

It  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  discussions 
that  follow  that  the  study  is  suggestive  only,  its  conclusions  tentative. 
It  rq>resents  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  complex  problem,  and  its 
results  are  given  here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  others  to  check  the 
conclusions  reached  and  to  repeat  the  work  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. Its  chief  value  must  be  that  it  shows  plainly  the  need  of  further 
studies  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  furnishes  tentative  standards  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  experimentation  on  the  part  of  those  teachers 
who  care  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching. 
It  at  least  imcovers  a  problem  whose  solution  would  be  of  direct,  prac- 
tical, and  lasting  value,  and  it  should  serve  to  bring  the  question  of 
objective  definition  of  aim  before  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  formula- 
tion of  courses  of  study. 

LimikUion  of  training. — ^Anticipating  somewhat  the  statistical  data 
of  the  article,  it  may  be  said  that  the  residts  show  two  striking  charac- 
teristics: a  great  range  of  individual  variation  in  every  grade  and  a 
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constant  average  rate  for  any  large  group  of  a  given  grade.    The  great 

Ee  of  individual  variation  is  a  sign  of  in<^^ci(^itj^chmg.  In  every 
e  there  are  some  children  who  read  very  slowly  or  with  great  diffi* 
/,  and  there  are  others  who  read  very  effidentty  and  at  high  speed. 
As  there  seems  to  be  a  well-marked  value  for  average  adult  skill,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  represents  the  optimum  rate  at  which  the 
neuro-muscular  co-ordinations  involved  in  reading  normally  take  place. 
If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  elementary  school  to  see  that  each  individual 
attains  this  d^ree  of  skill.  Otherwise  he  does  not  know  ''how  to  read." 
Moreover,  the  elementary  school  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  degrees  of  skill.  As  soon  as  the  average  adult  rate  has 
been  reached,  all  time  spent  in  direcidfiU  tending  to  produce  additional 
degrees  of  skill  is  likely  to  be  waste.  The  bases  for  this  statement  are 
four:  (i)  By  analogy  from  arithmetic,  in  which  direct  objective  data  for 
a  similar  statement  have  been  secured,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  after  the 
optimimi  d^ree  of  skill  has  been  attained  further  devdopmefU  of  skiU 
in  reading  is  probably  not  a  factor  in  determining  the  social  efficiency 
of  the  individual,  so  that  his  time  will  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  other  types  of  training;  (2)  individuals  with  greater  natural  capa- 
cities will  reach  the  optimum  level  of  ability  with  much  less  training 
than  individuals  less  favored  by  natural  inheritance;  consequently  for 
such  individuab  drill  soon  ceases  to  have  any  meaning,  and  may  be 
positively  harmful;  (3)  the  development  of  higher  levels  of  ability 
in  preparation  for  a  specific  vocation  is  not  the  function  of  elementary- 
school  training;  (4)  for  the  exceptionally  able  child  the  incidental 
training  which  comes  through  the  use  of  any  mechanical  skill  in  real 
work — once  the  standard  has  been  attained — ^will  automatically  develop 
his  ability  to  higher  levels  without  further  direct  drill,  but  it  is  the 
exceptionally  able  child  alone  who  is  thus  able  to  profit  by  incidental 
training.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  seem  wise  to  determine  experi- 
mentally the  optimum  degree  of  skill  needed  by*  the  average  man,  and 
deliberately  to  Umit  the  training  given  by  the  school  to  the  attainment 
of  these  standards.  This  implies,  of  course,  a  new  form  of  schoolroom 
administration,  one  that  will  permit  the  shimting  of  an  individual  out 
of  the  training-class  as  soon  as  the  required  skill  has  been  attained,  and 
the  putting  of  that  skill  to  work  in  applied  problems  tending  to  develop 
the  initiative  and  executive  ability  of  the  individual.  As  the  experi- 
mental work  of  a  few  advance  schools  proves  that  such  an  arrangement 
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means  a  vastly  ixunreased  effidency  of  teachingy  as  weU  as  a  great  ixiq>ro^ 
ment  of  tlie  ultimate  product,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
principles  of  ''definition  of  aim  in  objective  terms,"  witli  consequent 
''limitation  of  training,"  will  meet  with  general  acceptance.  In  spite 
of  its  limitations,  the  results  of  the  present  study  |umish  tentative  standi 
ards  for  a  first  experimental  attack  upon  the  problem  of  handling  the 
tAorhing  of  reading  from  this  point  of  view. 

Turning  now  to  the  definite  experiment  to  be  reported,  the  tests  will 
be  described,  a  summary  given  of  the  results  and  conclusions  reached, 
and  a  few  suggestions  made  as  to  the  value  and  use  of  the  standards 
proposed. 

The  investigation  of  the  rates  at  which  children  read  was  part  of  a 
larger  co-operative  investigation  of  the  development  of  several  of  the 
abflities  involved  in  training  in  English,  and  was  carried  on  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  following  the  general  plan  used  by  the  writer  in  arithmetic 
llie  tests  were  sold  at  cost  to  those  who  promised  to  send  in  duplicate 
copies  of  their  results.  Owing  to  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  scoring, 
however,  very  few  really  sent  in  returns,  and  the  standards  are  not  as 
reliable  as  it  was  hoped  they  woidd  be.  The  writer,  however,  is  glad  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  following:  Miss  E.  M.  Liggett,  the 
Liggett  School,  Detroit,  Mich.;  English  Committee,  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Detroit  public  schools;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Boston 
public  schools;  Professor  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Mr.  D.  F.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of  schools,  Littleton,  N.H.; 
Mr.  H.  L.  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomington,  Lid.;  Miss 
Fk>ra  Wnber,  City  Normal  School,  Fort  Wa3me,  Lid. 

Li  this  series  of  English  tests,  test  No.  2  was  the  writing  from  dicta- 
tion the  first  part  of  a  simple  story  about  a  picture.  For  the  third  test 
the  children  were  asked  to  compose  the  continuation  of  the  story. 
When  this  was  completed,  they  were  given  the  real  continuation  of  the 
story  printed  in  lo-point  type  in  lines  5  inches  long,  approximately  6 
lines  to  the  inch.  The  first  section  of  the  story  (Part  B)  was  386  words 
long,  and  the  children  were  glad  to  read  it,  to  see  how  closely  the  "real" 
story  agreed  with  the  one  they  had  written.  They  were  asked  to  read 
at  their  natural  rate,  and  all  started  at  agiven  signal  and  were  stopped 
at  the  end  of  one  minute.  A  line  was  drawn  around  the  last  word  read. 
This  test  will  be  called  a  testi^t^^mal  reading.  Lnmediately  following 
this  the  children  were  measured^^to  their  ability  to  remember  whether 
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BESSIE'S  ADVENTURES.  -PART  B. 


Before  the  frightened  little  girl  could  decide  what  to  do,  the  dog  sat  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  began  to  beg.  He  gave  another  impatient  little  "Bowl," 
but  this  time  his  bark  did  not  seem  so  sharp  and  terrifying  to  Bessie,  and 
her  fears  began  to  disappear.  "Why,  he's  really  a  cute  little  doggie,"  she 
thought;  and  sitting  up,  At  timidly  offered  him  her  bowl.  The  dog  needed 
i>o  second  invitation,  but  eagerly  lapped  the  milk  until  every  drop  was  gone 

Bessie  set  the  empty  bowl  down  upon  the  doorstep  and  patted  the  little 
dog's  head  He  in  turn  was  equally  friendly,  wagging  his  tail  and  trying  to 
lick  her  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  two  were  the  best  of  friends, 
racing  about  the  garden  in  a  wild  game  of  .tag.  Sometimes  it  was  Bessie, 
laughing  and  screaming,  who  was  chasing  the  dog  this  way  and  that  in  and 
out  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden;  sometimes  it  was  the  dog,  barking  and 
jumping,  who  was  chasing  Bessie.  More  than  once  dog  and  girl  were  so 
much  in  eadi  other's  way  that  both  f eU  down,  rolling  over  and  6ver  on  the 
soft  grass.    Not  for  a  long  time  had  Bessie  had  sudi  a  pleasant  playmate. 

They  were  on  the  front  lawn  now,  resting  a  minute  after  a  particularly 
wild  romp.  Suddenly,  through  the  pickets  of  the  fence,  the  dog  spied  a  cat 
crossing  the  street  outside.  Immediately  he  dashed  after  her,  squeezing 
between  the  pickets,  and  running  down  the  street  at  top  speed.  "Here, 
doggie,  doggie,'*  the  little  girl  cried,  and  ra|i  after  her  playfellow,  only  to  be 
stopped  by  the  fence.  From  between  the  ^pickets,  she  could  see  both  the  cat 
and  the  dog  rapidly  disappearing  down  the  street  Hot  tears  of  disap- 
pointment welled  from  her  eyes.  She  hurried  to  the  gate  and  shook  it;  it 
was  securely  latched.  Could  she  open  it?  Many  times  before  had  she 
tried,  but  without  success.  Little  girls  grow,  howevei:,  artd  standing  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  gate,  and  stretching  to  her  utmost,  she  was  just  able  to 
press  her  little  fingers  against  the  latch.  Qick.  and  the  gate  swung  open. 
Bessie  was  free  to  hurry  down  the  street  The  cat  and  dog  had  disap- 
peared arotmd  the  comer  of  the  next  block. 
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BESSIE'S  ADVENTURES.    BART  C 


Once  out  of  the  yard,  Bessie  ran  straight  down  the  street  as  fast  as  her 
two  little  legs  would  carry  her.  From  the  comer  around  which  the  dog  and 
cat  had  disappeared,  she  could  see«  half  way  up  the  block  of  the  cross  street, 
a  dog  barking  furiously  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  So  Bessie  ran  in  that  direc- 
tion, getting  quite  out  of  sight  of  her  own  home.  When  she  drew  near, 
however,  she  stopped  running  and  stood  gazing  at  the  dog  in  dismay.  Her 
cote  little  playfdlow  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  This  dog  was  larger  and 
darker,  and  his  voice  was  loud  and  savage.  What  big  teeth  he  hadi  How 
ndously  he  growled  and  snapped  at  the  cat  tq>  the  treel 

Suddenly  a  sense  of  londiness  oppressed  the  little  girl  The  world 
seemed  btg  and  strange;  she  must  get  back  to  her  home  and  her  mother. 
She  turned  and  started  to  run  again,  making  for  the  comer.  A  great  auto 
truck  thundered  by,  blowing  its  bora  kmdly.  A  group  of  children  jeered 
at  her,  and  a  small  boy  tried  to  block  her  way.  Bessie  reached  the  coraer 
at  hst  but,  confuted,  bewildered,  she  tumed  in  the  wrong  directioa 

On  and  on  she  ran,  finding  nothing  but  strange  houses  and  unfamiliar 
scenes.  A  suspicion  that  she  was  lost  flashed  across  her  mind  and  filled  it 
with  terror.  The  suspicion  grew  to  a  certainty.  She  was  lostl  She  would 
never  see  her  mother  any  morel  In  a  dumb  agony  of  terror  the  little  girl 
sank  helplessly  upon  the  nearest  horseblock,  then  gave  way  to  a  storm  of 
sobs  she  could  no  longer  restrain. 
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or  not  certain  words  had  been  used  in  the  story.  Next  they  were  given  a 
third  part  of  the  story,  but  this  time  were  told  to  read  the  same  carefully, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  reproduce  what  they  had  read.  Again 
the  conditions  of  starting  and  stopping  were  carefully  controlled,  and 
the  time  allowance  was  one  minute.  A  line  was  drawn  around  the  last 
word  read.  This  will  be  called  a  test  of  careful  Xfi^i^pg.  The  scoring 
of  the  amount  of  the  material  reproduced  proved  long  and  tedious,  and 
very  few  data  on  this  point  are  available.  This  study  will  deal  wholly 
with  the  speed  of  reacUng,  and  it  should  be  dear  that  this  is  done,  not 
because  quality  of  understanding  is  unimportatUf  but  of  necessity .  A 
copy  of  the  material  of  these  two  tests  is  shown  in  Fig.  x. 

Not  all  the  individual  scores  were  returned,  so  that  Table  I,  giving 
the  median  rates  per  grade,  was  made  up  both  from  X23.dass  medians 

TABLE  I 
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]:q>resent]ng  about  3jOoo  chfldren  and  bom  the  distribution  of  nearly 
i^joo  individual  scOTgs,  The  dass  results,  however,  agree  closely  with 
{Eemedians  derived ^m  such  individual  scores  as  were  secured,  and 
it  b  probable  that  these  values  would  not  be  greatly  changed  had  a 
larger  number  of  scores  been  available. 

The  results  of  Table  I  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  a,  and  over  the 
heavy  line  rq>resenting  the  medians  of  the  grade  medians  has  been 
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drawn  the  record  from  a  single  school  and  from  a  group  of  adidts.  Tak- 
ing up  the  dass  scores  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  progress 
from  Grade  IV  to  Grade  Vin>  fairly  constant  from  the  fifth  grade  on. 
The  final  value  i^proximates  closely  the  average  adidt  score,  if  allow- 
ance is  made  for  an  eighth-grade  drop  in  Test  4. 

The  curve  in  light  dotted  line  rq>resents  the  results  &om  a  private 
school  for  girls.  Note  that  the  curves  for  both  normal  and  careful 
reading  are  irr^ular,  owing  to  the  exceptional  performance  of  the  sixth- 
grade  class,  but  if  this  dass  be  disregarded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steady 
progress  through  the  grades  reaches  adidt  speed  at  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade  and  afterward  does  not  vary  widdy  from  these  constant  values. 
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This  suggests  that  a  value  of  approximately  330  words  per  minute  for 
rapid  reading  and  200  words  per  minute  for  careful  reading  rq>resent 
adult  ability  and  the  general  limit  of  productive  training.  Ability  to 
scan  a  passage  rapidly  and  ability  to  read  and  understand— to  read  in 
order  to  retain — as  developed  by  direct  training,  would  not  need  to  rise 
above  the  limits  given.    The  scores  given  in  Table  I  may  well  represent 
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standard  scores  toward  which  to  work.  The  actual  standards  given  in 
the  table  were  obtained  by  smoothing  the  development  curves  derived 
from  the  median  scores. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  residts  is  the  wide  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual scores  and  the  narrower  range  of  class  scores.  In  Table  I  com- 
pare, in  both  tests,  the  median  deviation  (M.D.)  for  class  medians  with 
that  for  individual  scores.  In  Table  n  the  distribution  of  163  individual 
scores  and  of  20  classes,  both  eighth-grade,  are  given  for  comparison. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  comparison  graphically.  This  difference  between 
the  two  distributions  shows  that  the  same  conditions  exist  as  in  arith- 
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metic,  and  that  the  same  forces  are  at  work;  hi  other  words,  that  the 
most  unportant  factor  to  be  controlled  m  teachmg  children  to  read  b 
the  factor  of  individual  differences.  In  Table  11,  also,  is  given  the 
distribution  of  individual  scores  of  fourth-grade  children  and  of  adults. 
Note  that  even  in  the  fourth-grade  median  adult  speed  is  attained  by  a 
few  individuab,  while  among  adidts  some  fall  below  the  median  fourth- 
grade  rate.  This  tremendous  range  of  individual  variation  is  proof  that 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  the  school  at  present  has  little  control  over 
the  product.  Experience  shows  that  control  is  possible  if  a  definite 
task  is  set  before  each  child  and  he  is  alldwed  to  reach  the  goal  in  his 
own  way.  The  table  and  the  results  it  expresses  make  it  possible  to 
say  that  only  as  standard  practice  tests  are  devised  which  will  enable 
a  teacher  to  handle  a  group  of  children^  yet  let  each  child  grow  in  his 
own  way  and  progress  at  his  own  rate,  can  the  teaching  of  reading  be 
made  much  more  efficient  than  it  b  at  present. 

Uses  of  the  standard  scores. — ^The  primary  value  of  standard  scores 
has  just  been  indicated:  they  give  the  information  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  standard  practice  tests,  for  the  development  of  standard 
skill  in  reading.  They  also  serve  the  teacher  as  a  guide  in  the  assign- 
ment of  lessons.  It  b  a  simple  matter  to  estimate  by  means  of  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  a  line  and  the  number  of  lines  on  a  page  the  length  of 
time  it  will  take  to  read  over  once  a  passage  in  a  textbook.  The  writer 
has  before  him  a  textbook  with  approximately  260  words  to  the  page 
which  was  assigned  for  close  study  by  adults  at  the  rate  of  about  20 
pages  a  day.  As  each  page  would  require  on  the  average  a  little  more 
than  a  minute  to  read  over  once;  to  read  the  assignment  through  three 
times  would  alone  take  up  the  allotted  hour  of  study,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  required  for  collateral  reading,  analysb,  digestion,  and  use 
of  the  material  gained  in  solution  of  problems.  Reading  and  reference 
lessons  are  too  often  assigned  without  regard  to  the  time  required  to 
read  the  material  over  thoroughly,  with  a  result  that  children  are  soon 
confirmed  inthe  habit  of  hasty  reading  without  assimilation.  Teachers 
everywhere,  tqllowing  the  general  method  of  thb  study,  should  deter- 
mine the  average  rate  of  reading  of  their  classes  in  the  various  types  of 
textbooks  used  by  their  pupib  and  assign  all  reference  reading  with  such 
standard  rates  in  mind. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  child  whose  rate  falb  below  the  standard  for  hb 
dass  b  in  need  of  special  assbtance.    The  causes  of  faulty  reading  are 
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many,  not  one,  and  the  remedy  to  be  implied  differs  bom  individual  to 
individuaL  The  child  that  has  not  learned  to  read  a  line  with  but  three 
or  four  movements  of  the  eyes  must  be  given  special  training  to  acquire 
this  necessary  habit.  The  child  unable  to  grasp  a  strange  word  needs 
a  different  treatment.  The  child  slow  in  his  reaction  times  will  benefit 
by  still  a  different  training.  But  only  as  these  special  types  of  training 
are  provided  will  the  children  showing  the  different  defects  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  ordinary  classroom  work  to  the  extent  the  effort  of  the 
teacher  woidd  warrant.  Standard  scores  in  standard  tests  serve  then  to 
point  out  the  children  in  need  of  special  individual  study  by  the  teacher. 

Superoisian. — ^Standard  scores  are  also  of  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  supervision.  The  superintendent  or  supervisor  cannot  tell  what 
is  done  in  a  room  when  he  is  not  present.  The  temptations  to  misuse 
the  school  time  are  so  many  and  the  difikulties  of  keeping  work  evenly 
balanced  so  great,  that  even  the  best  of  teachers  may  vary  widely 
from  the  course  as  outlined.  Where  standard  tests  are  given,  however, 
it  becomes  possible  to  express  the  residts  of  the  teaching  effort  in  terms 
of  efiBdency ,  if  efficiency  be  defined  as  the  percentage  of  the  total  prod- 
uct that  comes  up  to  the  standard.  If  of  a  sixth-grade  class  of  50,  20 
children  prove  able  to  read  at  the  rate  of  300  words  per  minute  hi  a 
final  test  in  June,  while  in  a  similar  class  of  the  same  type  of  children 
40  are  able  to  read  at  the  given  rate,  the  differences  must  be  sought  in 
the  work  of  the  two  teachers.  The  advantages  of  standard  scores  are 
that  they  both  define  the  produd  desired  and  limU^ihe  amount  of  the 
drJBwork^  without  ^  any  way  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  to  meet  the  standards  by  any  method  he  may  wish  to  use. 
When  superintendents  and  teachers  once  i^predate  the  satisfaction  of 
this  means  of  supervisory  control,  measurement  of  efficiency  in  such 
tenns  will  be  generally  adopted. 

Su^ested  proUems. — ^Attempt  to  reach  ioq  per  cent  efficiency. 
Measure  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  to  rate  of  reading 
in  several  different  materials  (that  is,  rate  of  reading  a  story  in  readers, 
a  reference  in  history,  a  lesson  in  geography,  etc.),  following  the  general 
method  outlined  above.  Work  with  individual  pupils  below  standard 
imtil  the  standard  score  is  reached.  Excuse  the  able  from  reading-drill. 
Measure  results  at  end  of  year  and  determine  amount  of  improvement 
of  dass  and  of  individual,  and  compare  results  with  work  of  another 
teacher  both  as  to  efficiency  and  as  to  time-cost. 
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Use  standard  scores  in  determining  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
assigned  in  one  lesson,  checking  up  on  the  time  spent  by  the  children 
until  the  proper  length  for  a  lesson  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  standard 
rate  of  reading.  If  an  eighth-grade  child  can  read  at  the  rate  of  200 
words  per  minute  and  he  has  ten  minutes  for  study,  it  woidd  obviously 
be  wrong  to  assign  a  reference  of  2,000  words  to  be  studied.  Experi- 
ments seem  to  show  that  with  one  reading  a  child  will  be  able  to  rq>ro- 
duce  about  one-half  of  the  essential  ideas.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
reference  of  500  words  would  be  sufficiently  long.  But  whatever  the 
proper  length,  the  relation  to  the  rate  of  reading  should  be  known,  and 
the  study  of  children  shoidd  be  supervised  until  they  are  able  to  ^^leam" 
a  standard  length  of  lesson  in  a  "standard"  time. 

Note. — ^Definition  of  aim  and  limitation  of  training  are  possible  in 
all  subjects  and  grades,  and  certain  school  men  in  many  different  localities 
are  actively  carrying  on  the  necessary  experimentation  by  which  the 
evolution  of  new  administrative  methods  is  forwarded.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  given  the  matter  thought  heretofore,  the  following 
objective  standards  are  suggested,  as  those  now  available  for  practical 
school  work: 

1.  Reading: 

A  child  in  Grade IV       V       VI       VH     VHI 

Should  be  able  to  read  simple 

prose  at  the  rate  of 160      z8o      226      350      380     words  per  minute 

and  to  reproduce/  50  per  cent  of  the  ideas  in  a  400-woid  passage  after  one 
reading.  ^ 

2.  Writing: 

Handwriting. — A  child  whose  daily  penmanship  in  spelling,  English, 
history  papers,  etc.,  is  as  good  as  quality  12  of  the  Thomdike  scale  (or  60  on 
the  Ayres  scale)  needs  no  further  direct  drill  in  handwriting. 

Rate  of  writing.— A  child  should  be  able  to  write 

An  original  stoiy  (after  reflection)        \    .        ^     , 

a  rate  01 


}« 


A  rq)roduction  of  a  stoiy  read  to  him 

Grade m      IV        V       VI     VH      VHI 

Original  story 9(?)       13        14        16        17        18     words  per  minute 

Reproduction ii(?)      14       17        19       21        33         "      "       " 

3.  Composition: 

The  quality  of  his  story  or  composition  in 

Grade IV  V  VI  VH  Vm 

Should  be 45  49  53  58  65 

on  the  Hillegas  scale. 
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4.  Aritlimetic: 

Four  (^>erat]ons  with  whole  numbers,  using  examples  like  the  foUowing: 

Typical  Examples 


Subtncdon 

MukipUcstion 

myUm 

345 

487 

631 

20s 

943 

3479127468 

4x79 

67)61707 

683 

1867396737 

36        . 

859 

I7S 

794 

• 

Children  in  the  various  grades  in  the  time  indicated  should  be  able  to 
work  correctly  the  number  of  examples  in  the  following  table: 


Grade 


m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

Time  allowance 


Test! 
Additioo 


3 
5 

7 

9 
II 

12 

8  minutes 


Tetta 
Sobitnctioo 


4 
6 

8 

10 

II 

12 

4  minutes 


Tests 
MnltipUcatioa 


3 

5 

7 

9 
10 

II 

6  minutes 


Tett4 
Divkioii 


2' 

4 
6 

8 

10 

II 

8  minutes 


Rule  for  finding  the  efficiency  of  teaching  in  any  topic  in  which  a 
definite  objective  aim  has  been  established:  Test  the  entire  class  under 
uniform  conditions  as  to  time  and  instruction,  using  sufficient  material 
of  a  single  type  to  keep  the  most  able  busy  during  the  entire  time. 
Score  results  on  a  uniform  basis.  Determine  the  number  of  scores  that 
equal  or  exceed  the  standard.  Find  what  per  cent  these  scores  are  of 
the  total  numSer  of  scores. 

Remarks. — ^Faulty  control  of  the  conditions  of  testing  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  self-deception  which  now  exists  among  teachers.  For 
instance,  it  is  foolish  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing from  samples  obtained  where  the  children  are  simply  told  to 
submit  samples  of  their  handwriting.  The  best  specimen  for  judging 
the  writing  of  an  individual  is  that  written  as  part  of  the  first  draft  of 
an  original  story.    Even  then,  although  satisfactory  in  quality,  the 
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writing  should  not  be  accepted  as  standard  unless  written  at  the  stand- 
ard rate  for  the  child's  grade.  Only  as  proper  speed  was  maintained, 
and  only  as  the  handwriting  hi  the  specimen  was  fulfilling  its  proper 
function  (that  of  recording  thought),  should  it  be  considered  as  suitable 
for  measurement  of  the  handwriting  training.  For  many  pmposes  it  is 
enough,  however,  to  control  the  rate  of  writing  in  a  dictation  ezerdse. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  table  enables  the  dictation  to  be  given 
at  the  proper  rate: 


GllDB 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

VUI 

Number  of  seconds  per  letter 

? 
? 

? 

1.3 

43 
35 

I.O 

3.6 

o.8s 

3.2 

3.7 

0.73 
3.8 

3.9 

0.63 

Number  of  seconds  per  word 

3.6 

Average  number  of  letters  per  word  .... 

4.1 

For  instance,  in  dicti^ting  the  following  paragraph  to  an  eighth-grade 
dass  in  June,  a  watch  having  a  second  hand  should  be  used.  When 
the  second  hand  reaches  60  the  first  sentence  should  be  said,  and  because 
it  contains  67  letters  the  teacher  should  wait  42  seconds  (67Xo.63»42) 
before  saying  the  next  sentence,  and  so  on.  The  numbers  in  parentheses 
show  the  position  of  the  second  hand  when  the  sentence  following  shoidd 
be  dictated. 

(60)  The  trees  are  heavy  with  leaves;  and  the  gardens  full  of  blosscmis, 
led  and  white.  (43)  The  whole  atmosphere  is  laden  with  perfume  and  sunshine. 
(13)  The  birds  sing,  (ai)  The  cock  struts  about  and  ciows  loftily.  (43)  In- 
sects chirp  in  the  grass,  (57)  yellow  buttercups  stud  the  green  carpet  like  golden 
buttons,  (29)  and  the  red  blossoms  of  the  clover  like  rubies. 

Spdlingf  punctuation. — The  time-factor  is  very  important  in  tests 
in  spelling  and  punctuation.  A  correct  residt,  written  legibly  and  easily 
(at  proper  speed),  is  alone  to  be  desired.  The  dictation  ezerdse  above 
is  also  a  spelling  and  a  punctuation  test,  but  even  in  the  conventional 
spelling-lesson  the  rate  should  be  controlled.    Illustration  (eighth  grade) : 

Time  Wocd 

(60) which 

(  3) separate 

(8) rustle 

(12) receive,  etc. 
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SECTION  3 

SSLECIBD  BIBLIOGSAFHT  UPON  PRACTICAL  TB8T8  OP  BXADINO  ABHITT 


WILLIAM  S.  GRAY 
Department  of  £ducatioii»  Univenity  of  Chicago 


The  articles  are  arranged  inversely  in  the  order  of  their  publication; 
that  is,  the  most  recent  appears  first  and  the  oldest  appears  last. 

Sdunitt,  Clara.  ''School  Subjects  as  Materials  for  Tests  of  Mental  Ability," 
Elementary  School  Journal  (continuation  of  Elementary  School  Teacher), 
XV,  150-61,  November,  1914. 

This  article  diacuaaes  the  possibility  of  using  reading  and  other  school  sub- 
jects to  f <Nrm  a  series  of  tests  whidi  can  be  used  from  year  to  year  to  measure  the 
devdopmcnt  of  special  abilities.  The  accomplishment  of  Uie  child  in  reading 
is  discussed  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  methods  and  results  of  reading 
tests  for  nomud  and  defective  diildren  are  discussed  in  detail 

Hiomdike,  £.  L.  ''The  Measurement  of  Ability  to  Read,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  XV,  207-27,  September,  19x4. 

This  ardde  presents  prdiminaiy  scales  and  tests  for  the  measurement  of 
addevement  in  reading  along  the  following  lines: 

I.  A  pupil's  ability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences  seen, 
so  far  as  concerns  (a)  the  understanding  of  words  singly,  and  (b)  the  under- 
standing of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  ("A  Scale  for  Visual  Vocabulary"  and 
"A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Understanding  of  Sentences  and  Paragraphs," 
by  £.  L.  Thomdike.) 

3.  A  pupil's  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sentences  seen  in  a  series  of  para- 
graphs arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  difficulty.  f'A  Tentative  Scale  for 
the  Measurement  of  Oral  Reading  Achievement,"  by  William  S.  Gray.) 

Brown,  H.  A.  "Measurement  of  Efficiency  of  Instruction  in  Reading," 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  XIV,  477-90,  June,  1914. 

This  article  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  measurement  of  reading  abiUty  to 
the  reconstruction  of  methods  of  teaching.  The  factors  involved  in  measuring 
reading  efficiency  are  outlined,  and  a  practical  method  of  testing  reading  achieve- 
ment is  given  in  some  detaiL 

Judd,  Charles  H.  "Reading  Tests,"  Elementary  School  Teacher,  XIV,  365- 
73,  April,  1914. 

Standards  for  measuring  efficiency  in  school  subjects  are  defined.    The  value 
of  con4>ari8on  between  groups  undertaking  similar  work  is  emphasized.  Practical 
suggestions  are  given  concerning  the  selection  of  material  for  readmg  tests  and    | 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  tests.  t 
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Courtis,  S.  A.    "Standaid  Tests  in  Engliflh/'  EkmefUary  School  Teacher, 
XIV,  374-^2,  ^ril,  1914. 

The  six  tests  used  by  Mr.  Courtis  to  determine  standard  rates  of  reading  and 
to  determine  con4>rehension  are  presented  in  a  single  series  under  the  head  of 
«En^isk  Tests."  The  relation  of  these  tests  to  the  measurement  of  reading 
ability  is  discussed. 

Pinter,  Rudolf.    "Oral  and  Silent  Reading  of  Fourth  Grade  Pupils,"  Journal 
of  Educatumal  Psychology,  IV,  333-37,  March,  19x3. 

The  problem  discussed  is:  Is  the  percentsge  of  subject-matter  retained  or 
comprehended  increased  or  diminished  by  the  supposed  help  of  oral  reading? 

Bowden,  Jo8q>hine.    "Learning  to  Read,"  Elementary  School  Teacher,  XH, 
31-33,  September,  1911. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  determine  how  diildren 
recognise  words. 

Hendricks,  £ldo  L.    A  Preliminary  Report  of  a  Study  in  Reading,  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  19x1. 

lUs  pamphlet  presents  the  methods  and  results  of  a  study  of  the  rate  of 
silent  reading  and  the  degree  of  onnprehensaon  in  grades  I  A,  IV  A,  and  Vm  A. 


CHAPTER  V 
HANDWRITING 


FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 
AasisUnt  Professor  of  F«diicationd  FiycholoQr,  Uikivenity  of  Chicago 


The  aim  of  these  rq>orts,  as  determined  by  the  committee  under 
whose  direction  they  have  been  prepared,  is  the  determination  of  the 
mmimiim  essentials  in  the  subjects  ct  the  curriculum  which  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  a  subject  like  handwriting,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  development  of  skill,  minimum  essentials  are  to  be  considered,  not 
as  absolute  requirements,  but  as  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  time 
and  effort  which  are  required  to  attain  them.  It  is  germane  to  the 
subject,  then,  to  consider  both  the  amount  ci  skill  which  it  is  desirable 
that  a  pupil  shall  attain  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demands  of  society  / 
and  of  his  later  life,  and  also  the  time  which  is  required  in  order  to  I 
attain  this  skill.  The  subject,  then,  may  be  approached  bom  either 
side.  We  may  ask,  on  the  one  hand,  what  d^ee  of  excellence  in  writing 
the  pupil  should  possess  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  him;  or  we  may  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  what  degree 
of  akiU  is  attainable  under  q>ecified  conditions  in  the  school. 

We  shaU  attack  the  second  phase  of  the  problem  first,  and  assume 
for  the  time  being  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  skill  is  desirable  and 
necessary  for  every  elementary-school  pupO.  We  shall  attempt  to 
define  more  particularly  what  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  is  by  the 
study  ci  the  skill  which  is  actually  attained  by  the  pupib  in  a  large 
nund>er  of  cities  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  then  fmrther  attempt 
to  determine  whether  this  d^ee  of  skill  will  be  actually  required  by 
the  pupH,  from  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  various  business  houses 
regwling  the  degree  of  excellence  in  writing  which  they  demand  of 
apiJicants  for  positions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  upon  which  to  construct  a  standard  of 
attainment  for  the  pupib  in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  sdiool 
an  mvestigation  was  made  of  the  proficiency  in  handwriting  of  the 
children  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.    The 
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results  of  this  investigation^  wlddi  are  presented  in  summaryjonn  is 
Table  I  and  in  Qiart  I,  rq>resent  the  average  q)eed  and  the  average 
Ic^ility  of  the  writing  of  the  diildren  in  each  grade  from  the  second 


Lettenper 
Minute 


lOO 


School  Grades 


Rank  on 
Ayres  Scale 

70K 

60 
55 

50 

45 
401. 


35 


J. 


Quality 


Lettenper 
Minute 

-J  zoo 
-  90 
-I   80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

1    30 


Rank  on 
Ayrei  Scale 

H70 

6S 
60 
55 

50 

45 
40 

35 


School  Grade  9  3  4  56  7  8     ' 

Chabt  I. — ^Average  vpccd  and  quality  (middle  lines)  and  average  of  upper  and 
lower  halves  in  all  the  schools  investigated. 

to  the  eighth.  This  average  of  attainment  for  all  the  schools  is  repre- 
sented by  the  middle  line  in  each  of  the  charts.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
schools  were  divided  into  two  groups,  on  the  basis  ci  the  total  efficiency 
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of  the  writing  from  each  school  The  first  group  represents  all  of  those 
^o  are  above  the  average  in  attainment,  and  the  second  group  is  the 
remainder.  The  upper  line  in  each  chart  represents  the  average  attain- 
ment of  the  upper  half,  and  the  lower  line  the  average  attainment  of  the 
lower  half. 

.   TABLE  I 

AvntAOi  Sfixd  and  Qualitt  and  Avsraob  of  Uffbe  and  Lowxr  Halvxs  in  All 

TEE  Schools  Invssiioatbd 


Average  of  myper  half. . . 


Spctd 


Quality 


Average 

Average  of  lower  half. . . 

Average  of  upper  half.. . 

Average  of  all 

Average  of  lower  half. . . 


n 


35. 4 
30.6 
24.4 

43-5 
39.7 
36.8 


ScboolGbadb 


m 


47.7 

43. s 
37.4 

46.1 
42.0 

38.8 


IV 


56.3 
51.3 

43-4 
49.3 
45.8 
43.2 


64.9 
59. 1 

49-9 
54.5 
50.5 
47.4 


VI 


69.3 
63.8 
53.8 

58.5 
54.5 
51.5 


vn 


73.4 
67.9 

58.5 
64.7 

58.9 

54. 3 


vm 


77.8 
73.0 
61.3 
67.8 
63.8 
57.6 


A  word  should  be  said  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  data  for 
these  charts  were  collected.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent of  each  dty  in  the  United  States  of  30^000  inhabitants  and 
over,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  request  that  a  test  be  made  in  two  rq>re- 
sentative  schools  of  the  system.  Minute  directions  for. the  conduct  of 
the  test  were  given  in  duplicate  form  so  that  one  copy  might  be  had  by 
each  person  conducting  the  test.  The  test  was  to  include  the  measure- 
ments of  the  q)eed  and  also  of  the  legibility  or  the  quality  of  the  writ- 
ing. A  measure  of  the  speed  was  obtained  by  requiring  the  pupils  to 
write  for  two  minutes.  The  nimiber  of  letters  which  were  written  per 
minute  was  then  taken  as  the  measure  of  speed.  The  papers  were  sent 
to  the  writer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  had  them  graded  by  the 
members  of  a  dass  in  experimental  education. 

Fifty-six  dties  responded  to  the  request  that  a  test  be  made,  and 
sent  the  papers  in  to  be  graded.  Of  these  papers,  24  were  sdected  at 
random  bom  each  grade  of  each  school.  Thus  there  were  336  pi4>ers 
sdected  bom  each  school.  In  round  numbers,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  fact  that  papers  from  some  schools  were  missing,  there  were  about 
34/>oo  papers  gnuled.  The  average  for  each  grade,  then,  is  rq>re8ented 
by  about  5,000  piq>ers. 
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The  grading  for  legibility  was  done  by  means  of  the  Ayres  scale, 
since  this  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  form  than  the 
Thomdike  scale,  and  since  previous  investigations  indicated  that  it  gave 
a  sUghtly  greater  reliability  of  judgment  The  experience  which  was 
gained  from  using  the  scale  in  the  investigation  and  an  investigation 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  H,  T.  Manuel  and  presented  in  satisfaction  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Master's  degree  in  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  indicate  that  the  individual  measurements 
must  be  taken  with  a  large  allowance  for  error.  The  mass  results,  how- 
ever, which  are  represented  in  the  curve  of  the  average  and  the  curves 
of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  schook  represented,  may  be  taken 
to  be  rdiable,  since  they  are  the  combined  results  of  the  measurements 
of  a  large  number  of  investigators.  In  order  that  the  writing  of  the 
children  in  a  particular  school  or  school  system  may  be  compared  with 
this  standard,  it  would  be  necessary  that  it  be  examined  by  several 
investigators.  The  grades  obtained  by  a  single  grader  upon  a  group  of 
papers  have  one  chance  in  two  of  being  as  much  as  half  a  step  on  the 
scale  above  or  below  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  large  group  of 
investigators.  Half  a  step  is  equivalent  to  more  than  the  average 
difference  between  successive  grades. 

The  upper  line  in  the  chart,  then,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  rq>resent 
the  l^ibiUty  and  the  speed  which  are  attained  by  the  better  schook  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  possible 
error  due  to  the  fact  that  some  schook  might  be  superior  in  speed  but 
inferior  in  lability,  or  vice  versa.  This  fact  would  affect  the  residts 
if  the  schook  were  grouped  to  obtain  the  upper  half  by  speed  and  la- 
bility separately.  In  this  investigation  the  schook  were  ranked  sepa- 
rately at  first,  and  then  a  combined  rank  was  formed,  and  the  upper  half 
in  this  combined  efficiency  was  determined  upon.  The  jxpper  line,  then, 
represents  those  schook  which  occupy  the  upper  half  in  combined 
efficiency,  and  the  lower  line  those  which  occupy  the  lower  half  in 
combined  efficiency. 

The  upper  line  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  or  a  starting-point  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  determination  of  standards  for  attainment.  This  pkx:es 
the  standard  at  a  point  which  is  equaled  or  excelled  by  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  schook  of  the  cities  represented,  and  which  is  fallen 
below  by  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  schook.  A  standard  which 
k  equaled  or  excelled  by  about  25  per  cent  of  the  schook  of  the  country  is 
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one  which  is  obviously  perfectly  possible  of  attainment.  It  is  a  standard 
which  is  attained  under  the  ordinary  ocmditions  of  school  life.  We  have 
no  reason  to  presume  that  the  conditions  in  these  cases  are  superior  to 
those  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities  which  were  studied;  or,  to  q)eak  more 
correctly,  the  conditions  which  have  produced  the  superiority  in  certain 
dties  over  others  are  such  as  might  be  obtained  in  the  cities  which  show 
inferior  results.  Among  the  conditions  which  might  conceivably  pro- 
duce a  superiority  in  results  are:  the  superior  native  ability  of  diildren; 
the  superior  ability  oi  teachers,  or  superior  training;  a  superior  method 
ci  siq>ervision  or  of  teaching;  and  a  larger  amount  of  time  ^ent  in  the 
study  of  the  subject 

Among  these  possible  causes  we  may  rule  out  the  first,  since  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  a4>adty  of  pupils  in  the  dties 
of  the  country  varies  to  any  considerable  extent.  So  far  as  the  effidency 
of  the  teachers  or  of  the  methods  which  are  used  is  concerned,  this  is 
a  matter  which  is  imder  the  control  of  the  school  administration,  and  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  superiority  in  the  results  from  certain  sdioob 
is  due  to  these  factors  the  req>onsibility  lies  upon  the  administration 
to  see  that  it  obtains  the  superior  conditions  in  its  own  sdiool  sys- 
tem. The  last  factor,  that  of  the  amount  of  time  ^ent,  is  answered 
in  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  which  was  induded  in  the  present 
investigation. 

The  distribution  in  time  which  was  q>ent  upon  handwriting  in  the 
cities  which  replied  to  this  question  is  shown  in  Table  n.  It  is  seen 
from  this  table  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  this  matter.  Some 
dties  ^end  no  time  in  certain  grades,  or  q>end  upon  an  average  only 
about  45  minutes  per  week,  while  other  dties  q>end  nearly  three  times 
as  much  time  as  this.  One  dty,  in  fact,  ^ends  upon  the  average  five 
times  as  much  as  do  two  other  schools. 

Tlie  average  amoimt  of  time  q>ent  in  the  grades  taken  as  a  whole 
does  not  vary  so  mudi  as  the  amount  of  time  q>ent  in  eadi  grade  taken 
sq)aratdy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  schools  spend  more  time 
in  the  earlier  grades  and  others  in  the  later  grades.  It  is  frequentiy 
the  case  that  littie  or  no  time  is  q>ent  in  the  first  two  grades  or  in  the 
last  two.  Three  typical  modes  of  unequal  distribution  appear  according 
as  a  larger  amotmt  of  time  is  spent  in  the  earlier,  the  middle,  or  the  later 
grades  than  in  the  remainder.  The  time  distribution  in  a  number  of 
dties  which  represent  these  t3rpes  is  shown  in  Table  m. 
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TABLE  n 
DiSTSiBirnoN  oi  Tna  Spent  in  'Diachino  Wsiuno  in  66  Cities 

(The  figures  in  the  body  oi  the  taUe  indicate  the  number  of  cities  which  the 
amounts  of  time  sptdhed  in  the  margin.) 
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The  questxni  immediately  arises  whether  the  larger  amount  of  time 
fBpCDt  by  some  of  the  schoob  enables  them  to  attain  a  greater  efficiency. 
If  S0|  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  added 
efficiency  is  a  justification  for  the  increased  amount  of  time.  If,  how- 
ever,  it  is  found  that  those  which  spent  the  larger  amount  of  time  do  not 
thereby  profit  in  the  efficiency  whkh  is  gained,  the  second  question  does 
not  need  to  be  asked. 
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Chast  n.— Distribution  in  rank  of  47  cities  arranged  in  dasses  according  to  the 
time  spent  on  writing. 

The  comparison  in  the  rank  of  schools  which  spend  different  amounts 
of  time  upon  writing  is  shown  in  Chart  n.  Each  vertical  line  in  this 
diart  rq>resents  one  dty.  The  lines  upon  the  same  horizontal  line 
rq>resent  the  dties  which  spend  the  same  amoimt  of  time  in  writing. 
Those  on  the  upper  line  spend  the  least  amount  of  time,  and  those  upon 
the  lowest  horizontal  line,  the  largest.  The  position  of  the  lines  in  the 
right  or  left  direction  represents  the  rank  which  was  obtained  by  the 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  test.  Those  which  are  at  the  left  side  of  the 
chart  are  higher  in  rank,  and  those  which  are  toward  the  right  are  lower. 

If  the  spending  of  a  large  amount  of  time  in  writing  produces  a 
coneqx>nding  gain  in  efficiency,  the  vertical  lines  should  be  grouped 
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along  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the  lower  left-hand  comer  to  the  upper 
right-hand  comer.  That  is,  those  which  spend  the  less  amount  of  time 
should  be  toward  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  evident  that  this 
situation  is  not  represented  by  the  facts.  The  cities  which  spend  the 
various  amoimts  of  time  are  scattered  throughout  the  range.  For 
example,  of  the  two  dties  which  spend  on  the  average  only  45  minutes 
per  week,  one  has  the  eleventh  rank  and  the  other  the  twenty-sixth; 
while  two  of  the  cities  which  spend  an  average  of  95  minutes  have  the 
rank  of  forty- three  and  forty-four,  very  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
The  average  rank  attained  by  the  cities  of  each  time-group  are  repre- 
sented in  the  column  to  the  rig^t.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  shortest-time  and  the  longest-time  groups  there  is  some  increase 
in  efficiency  with  an  increase  in  time,  but  this  increase,  which  holds  on 
the  average,  is  slight,  and  the  exceptions  are  so  great  that  the  amount  of 
time  spent  appears  to  have  little  influence  upon  the  results. 

Another  means  of  judging  the  effects  of  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
handwriting  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  product  is  to  compare  the  amount 
of  time  spent  by  the  cities  which  compose  the  upper  half  with  those 
which  msLke  up  the  lower  half.  When  this  is  done  it  q>pears  that  the 
amount  of  time  is  practically  equal.  The  23  dties  of  the  upper  half 
sp^d  73iV  minutes  per  week,  and  the  2$  dties  of  the  lower  half,  73^ 
minutes. 

In  endeavoring  to  interpret  these  facts  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  amount  of  time  spent  has  no  effect  upon  the  effidency  of  hand- 
writing teadiing.  It  does  appear  to  mean,  however,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  spend  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day  when  this  time 
is  spent  all  in  one  period.  The  data  which  are  at  hand  do  not  give 
suffident  information  upon  which  to  base  a  condusion  as  to  the  best 
amoimt  of  time  to  give.  Such  a  condusion  could  best  be  based  upon 
experiments  in  which  different  amounts  of  time  were  tried  out  with  the 
same  dass  or  with  the  same  school,  and  with  other  conditions  remaining 
the  same.  The  condusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  data,  however, 
is  that  the  superior  attainment  of  the  schools  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
whole  group  is  not  due  to  spending  a  greater  amount  of  time  in  hand- 
writing teaching. 

Taking  the  average  attainment  of  the  upper  half  of  the  schools,  as 
represented  by  the  upper  curves  upon  Chart  I,  as  a  tentative  standard 
or  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  we  may  look  upon  them  from  another  point 
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of  view.  If  we  compare  the  curves  for  I^ibility  and  for  q>eed,  we  see 
that  the  former  advances  steadfly  and  at  about  an  equal  rate  from  the 
first  grade  to  the  eij^th;  whfle  the  curve  for  speed  advances  rapidly  up 
to  the  fifth  grade  and  then  very  slowly  from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth. 
The  difference  in  q>eed  of  writing  between  the  second  grade  and  the 
fifth  is  29}  letters  per  minute;  while  the  upper  grades  on  an  average 
gain  only  12^  letters  per  minute  above  the  fifth  grade.  This  break  in 
the  rapidity  of  advance  in  q>eed  furnishes  a  point  of  attack  and  raises 
the  question  whether  it  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  the  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  speed  and 
l^ibOityy  part  of  the  answer  probably  is  to  be  gotten  from  the  fact  that 
l^;ibility  is  more  readily  tested  in  the  school  and  that  more  attention  is 
paid  to  it  than  to  speed.  The  permanent  result  of  the  child's  writing 
is  represented  in  the  quality  of  the  writing,  while  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  writes  is  not  evident  merely  upon  the  inspection  of  the  paper.  The 
teacher  wiU  therefore  more  readily  notice  and  wiU  be  more  likely  to 
criticize  deficiency  in  lability  than  deficiency  in  speed. 

These  considerations  do  not  serve  to  e3q>lain,  however,  why  there 
is  a  more  rs^id  advance  in  speed  in  the  earlier  grades  than  in  the  later 
ones.  This  difference  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
rapid  increase  in  motor  ability  up  to  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  the 
slower  increase  in  ability  from  that  time  forward.  Chart  m  shows  the 
curve  of  progress  in  rapidity  of  tapping  from  an  examination  of  a  thou- 
sand school  children  by  Gilbert.  The  parallelism  between  this  curve 
and  the  curve  showing  the  speed  of  writing  is  striking.  If  the  hypothesis 
which  was  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  then,  is  correct — ^namely, 
that  the  progress  in  legibility  is  more  continuous  than  in  speed  because 
the  teacher  can  observe  it  better  and  is  supposed  to  criticize  this  point 
more  than  that  of  speed — it  wiU  serve  to  e3q>lain,  not  why  the  progress 
in  speed  becomes  less  ri^id  after  the  sixth  grade,  but  why  the  progress 
in  legibility  continues  while  that  of  q>eed  does  not. 

We  may  ask,  then,  whether  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  standard,  or  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  and  demand  that  progress  in  speed  continue  in  the 
same  way  as  does  progress  in  legibility.  If  such  continuation  is  to  be 
attained,  it  can  be  had  only  by  the  application  of  greater  stimulus  toward 
q)eed  than  is  commonly  given.  That  the  attainment  of  a  much  higher 
speed  in  the  higher  grades  is  possible  without  imdue  effort  is  shown  from 
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the  records  of  the  group  of  seven  sdiools  shown  in  Table  IV  and  Chart 
IV.  The  average  amount  of  time  spent  by  these  sdiools  is  73}  minutes, 
whidi  is  not  greater  than  that  speot  by  the  other  sdiools  whidi  are  the 
subject  of  this  study,  and  the  total  efficiency  of  each  is  high  enough  to 
place  it  within  the  highest  quarter  of  all  the  sdiools. 
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Chast  m.—Frosrefls  with  age  in  rate  of  tapping  (after  J.  A.  Gflbert,  SifidUs 
from  ike  Tale  PsycMogical  Laboratory,  X894,  n,  65). 
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The  attainment  of  these  schools  indicates  that  under  favorable 
conditions  there  may  be  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  progress  in  q>eed  at 
the  fifth  grade  but  that  the  loss  may  be  made  iq>  by  the  time  the  eighth 
grade  is  reached..  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  require  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  progress  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  when  it  is 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 
Whether  it,  as  wdl  as  the  other  features  of  the  standards  which  have 
been  described,  is  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  the  pupil  we  shall  have  to  consider  next. 
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Chast  IV. — ^Average  Q>eed  d  writing  of  seven  sdiools  idddi  are  in  the  upper 
as  per  cent  d  the  ythxAt  group  in  total  effidency  (upper  line)  and  the  average  speed 
of  the  upper  half  for  oompariaon  (bwer  Une). 

Table  V  shows  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
various  employers  of  clerical  workers  asking  for  information  r^arding 
the  d^ree  of  excellence  in  writing  which  they  require  of  the  applicants 
to  positions.  The  firms  which  are  rq>resented  are  among  the  largest 
in  Chicago  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  kinds  of  business  houses 
whidi  they  rq>resent.  The  results  can  be  taken  only  as  suggestive, 
since  they  are  limited  in  the  number  of  cases  which  were  investigated. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  they  give  some  basis  for  drawing  the  con- 
dusions  as  to  the  d^ree  of  exigence  in  writing  which  piq>ils  should 
attain  at  the  end  of  the  dementary  school 
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As  may  be  seen  from  the  column  which  is  headed  ''Education 
Required/'  all  pupils  who  have  finished  the  dementary  sdiool  may  enter 
the  positions  which  are  included  in  this  table,  although  in  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  stated  that  high-school  education  is  preferred.  The  positions 
which  are  represented  in  the  table  were  chosen  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  be  typical  of  positions  in  which  handwriting  is  an 
important  qualification.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the 
results  in  the  colunm  headed  ''Importance  of  Writing."  The  results  of 
this  study,  then,  will  apply  to  those  positions  or  vocations  in  which 
handwriting  is  an  important  qualification.  We  may  expect  that  in  the 
majority  of  other  positions  handwriting^  would  not  be  so  important. 
An  inq)ection  of  the  figures  in  the  table  wiU  show  that  the  quality  which 
is  most  frequently  rq^uxled  as  essential  for  candidates  is  that  of  60  on 
the  Ayres  sccde.  However,  the  qualities  of  80  and  90  are  most  commonly 
those  which  are  designated  as  bdng  important  enough  to  enhance  mate- 
rially the  chances  of  a  candidate.  It  is  a  reasonable  position  to  take 
that  the  standard  set  for  theprq>aration  of  the  child  should  be  such  that 
it  exceeds  the  minimum  essentials,  and  at  least  comes,  in  some  degree, 
toward  the  maximum  quality  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  pupil. 
The  standard  of  70  for  the  dghth  grade  is  not  hig^  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  demands  of  these  kinds  of  work.  The  results  expressed  in 
the  last  colunm  indicate  that  practically  all  of  the  employers  of  labor 
in  cases  in  which  handwriting  is  an  inq)ortant  dement  rq^ard  q>eed  as 
of  importance.  It  was  not  thought  practicable  to  attempt  to  obtain 
more  definite  statements  regarding  the  d^ee  of  q>eed  which  is  attain- 
able, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  to  whom  the  questions  were  addressed 
would  not  in  all  probability  be  able  to  express  their  standards  in  more 
definite  terms. 

A  further  fact  which  should  be  considered  in  the  determination  of 
this  question  is  the  number  of  children  who  will  find  it  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  possess  the  degree  of  skill  which  is  to  be  ad<q>ted  as 
a  standard.  To  throw  some  light  on  this  matter  we  may  consider  both 
the  future  educational  and  the  future  vocational  careers  of  dementary- 
scfaool  piq>ils.  Professor  Strayer,  in  his  artide  on  retardation,  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Education^  estimates  that  35  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation reach  the  high  school.  A  fluent  and  l^;ible  style  of  writing  wiU 
be  very  advantageous  to  these  pupils  in  their  sdiool  work.  In  fact,  they 
wiU  find  it  desirable  to  write  more  rapidly  than  90  letters  a  minute  and 
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the  quality  of  their  writing  may  be  expected  to  deteriorate  rather  than 
to  improve,  unless  they  receive  additional  drill. 

TABLE  VI 

VOCAnOMAL  DiSTSIBUnON  01  THE  FATHERS  01  ELBMENTAKY-SCHOOL 

Childssn 

Unskilled  laborers 4  per  cent 

Semi-skilled  laborers  and  machine  operatives 33       " 

Artisans  and  industrial  foremen 40       '' 

Clerks  and  salesmen 9       ** 

Managers,  superintendents,  and  proprietors 31       " 

Professional  and  financial 4       " 

Li^t  is  thrown  on  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  dementary- 
school  graduates  who  will  require  a  fluent  and  legible  style  of  writing 
in  their  vocations  by  a  table  which  Dr.  A3rres  gives'  showing  the  voca- 
tional distribution  of  the  fathers  of  elementary-school  children  (see 
Table  VI).  It  seems  clear  that  the  members  of  the  last  three  groups, 
^diich  comprise  34  per  cent  of  all,  will  find  it  to  advantage  to  possess 
the  degree  of  skill  attained  by  the  upper  half  of  the  schools.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  artisans  and  industrial  foremen  also  make  large 
use  of  writing.  If  we  add  half  of  these  to  the  last  three  groups,  we 
get  54  per  cent. 

There  is  of  course  a  large  diq>lication  between  the  two  groups,  those 
who  go  to  high  school  and  those  who  have  use  for  an  efficient  writing 
habit  in  their  vocations.  But  some  of  the  latter  do  not  go  to  high  school, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  increase  the  percentage  of  those  who  are 
affected  to  something  over  60  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  60  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  will  need  to  possess  an  efficient  writing  habit 
includes  practically  all  who  complete  the  eighth  grade,  since  the  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  who  complete  the  grades  is  the  same — 60  per  cent, 
and  since  nearly  all  those  in  the  occupational  groups  which  have  been 
included  will  have  completed  the  elementary  school.  Therefore  practi- 
cally all  of  those  who  would  be  required  to  reach  the  proposed  standard 
will  have  need  for  it  in  their  later  life. 

The  forgoing  facts  and  discussion  have  been  brought  together  into 
a  standard  which  is  expressed  in  Table  VII  and  in  Chart  V.    The  upper 

'L.  P.  Ayres,  "Some  Factors  Affecting  Industrial  Education,"  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  XIV  (19x3),  3i3'xS- 
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line  in  the  chart  shows  the  standard  for  quality,  which  is  to  be  read  by 
referring  to  the  figures  in  the  left  margin;  and  the  lower  line  represents 
the  standard  for  speed,  which  is  to  be  read  by  reference  to  figures  in  the 
right  margin.  The  standards  are  based  directly  upon  the  results  of  the 
average  of  the  upper  half  of  the  schools.  The  only  inq)ortant  modi- 
fication is  that  in  q>eed  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grades.  The  justi- 
fication for  this  modification  has  already  been  suggested.    In  brief, 
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it  is  this:  While  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  the  fifth 
grade  on  is  a  natural  one,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  lower  rate  of 
increase  in  motor  ability  at  this  time,  yet  the  efficiency  which  has  been 
attained  in  a  number  of  schools  shows  that  the  drop  is  not  necessary. 
Furthermore,  the  actual  speed  which  is  attained  even  in  the  upper  half 
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of  the  schools  by  the  time  of  the  eighth  grade  is  lower  than  it  should  be. 
Less  than  80  letters  a  minute  is  slow  writing,  and  the  standard  which  is 
laid  down,  of  90  letters  per  minute,  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  only  other  modifications  which  are  made  consist  in  slight  changes  of 
the  averages  found  in  order  to  make  the  numbers  round  numbers,  and 
to  smooth  very  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves.  The  greatest  change 
consisted  in  slightly  raising  the  standard  in  quality  for  the  eighth  grade, 
so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  70  instead  of  67^.  This  maintains  an  even 
progress;  whereas  the  results  from  the  averages  show  a  drop  at  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  data  which  have  been  presented  indicate  that  this  standard 
can  be  attained  with  an  expencUture  of  time  of  not  over  75  minutes 
a  week.  The  writer  is  convinced  on  the  basis  also  of  some  of  the  data 
that  it  could  be  attained  generally,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  much  shorter  amount  of  time.  When  the  most  efficient  methods 
are  enq[>loyed  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  e3q>enditure  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the  intermediate  grades  suffices  to  fix  the  hand- 
writing habit  in  its  main  outline;  and  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
amount  of  time  in  the  upper  grades  will  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
habit  and  increase  it  by  the  amount  of  progress  which  is  represented 
in  the  standard.  The  consideration  of  these  matters,  however,  is 
not  a  part  of  our  task.  A  fuller  discussion  of  them  may  be  deferred  to 
some  other  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VI 
SPELLING 


HUGH  CLARK  PRYOR 
Student,  Teachen  Cdl^ge,  Cdumbia  UniveiBity 


laNDfUM  COKTEMT 

Many  attempts,  uninteUigent,  or  at  least  haphazard  and  unscien- 
tific, have  been  made  to  abridge  the  spelling  course.  Teachers  have 
tried  to  select  words  from  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum  or 
from  the  spelling  texts.  While  such  effort  is  commendable,  it  has  failed 
to  secure  good  results  because  of  the  fallibility  of  individual  opinion 
regarding  the  most  inq)ortant  material 

Even  among  teachers  of  the  same  grade  there  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  essential  minimum  should  be.  An  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  make  a  graded  vocabulary  for  the  elementary 
school  secured  words  of  much  too  great  a  range  of  difficulty  for  each 
grade.  Only  consistent  and  extensive  investigations  under  skilled  super- 
vision will  secure  adequate  results. 

The  work  of  sevend  investigators  in  this  field  is  very  conmiendable 
and  should  be  more  widely  known  to  school  men. 

Only  a  few  spelling  books  can  be  mentioned.  Hicks's  Champion 
Spelling  Book,  which  has  been  used  so  successfully  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  public  schools,  is  based  on  the  excellent  spelling  instruction  and 
the  experience  of  teachers  in  that  system.  It  presents  a  minimum  of 
ten  words  per  day,  two  of  which  are  "dominants,''  and  is  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  each  word  is  reviewed  five  times  in  two  years  after  it  is 
learned,  an  important  factor  in  the  learning  process. 

The  BaUey-Manley  Spelling  Book  contains  a  comparatively  small 
vocabulary  chosen  with  great  care;  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  actual  teaching 
experience.  It  recommends  the  use  of  words  which  every  child  should 
know,  supplemented  by  a  list  based  on  class  or  individual  needs.  Nine 
words  a  week  are  assigned  for  the  second  grade,  with  a  gradual  increase 
as  the  pupils  advance. 
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Dr.  Rice's  ^)eller  has  some  good  features.  It  attempts  to  grade 
words  according  to  difficulty  and  to  give  the  most  common  ones  prece- 
dence; tmconmion,  i.e.,  technical  terms,  are  to  be  taught  incidentally. 
He  has  attempted  to  abridge  the  text  by  omitting  words  which  ^'spisll 
themselves/'  ''derivative  words  formed  according  to  rule/'  and  words 
whose  spelling  the  pupils  leam  by  the  time  their  introduction  is  necessary. 
The  number  of  words  per  lesson  is  high;  fifteen  to  twenty  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-four  for  the  fourth  through  the 
eighth. 

Professor  Jones,  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  has  stmmiarized 
the  results  of  several  years'  work  in  his  Concrete  ExaminaHon  of  ihe 
Maierial  of  English  SpeOinf*  and  The  Child's  Own  Spetting  Book}  The 
content  of  these  two  works  was  established  by  an  examination  of  over 
fifteen  million  words  in  the  themes  of  1,050  school  children.  The  list 
of  4,532  words  used  in  the  speller  is  not  a  minimum  one  because  it 
includes  for  each  grade  all  words  which  were  used  by  at  least  2  per  cent 
of  the  piq;>ils  of  the  grade.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  words  and  also  the  average  vocabularies  by  grades: 
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Professor  Jones  sa3rs  that  the  most  troublesome  words  are  found  in 
the  second-  and  third-grade  lists  and  "faithfully  reappear  throughout 
the  subsequent  years.  Over  nine-tenths  of  all  words  misspelled  by  the 
1,050  grade-students  are  found  in  these  two  lists."  The  writer  has 
checked  up  the  "one  hundred  spelling  demons"  of  the  Jones  list,  and 
finds  that  ninety-two  of  them  are  included  in  the  second-grade  list, 
four  in  the  third,  and  four  in  the  fourth.  This  shows  where  a  great 
deal  of  the  emphasis  in  spelling  teaching  should  be  placed. 

The  list  omits  many  conmion  names;  it  includes  words  having  a 
purely  sectional  significance;  those  which  are  just  coining  into  use,  such 
as  "aeroplane";  and  those  which  are  disappearing,  as  "surrey"  and 
"l^iaeton."    This  suggests  the  need  of  a  constant,  careful  revision  of 

^  Numben  refer  to  Inbliogiaphy. 
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spelling  material  with  a  view  to  giving  the  child  only  such  words  to 
learn  as  he  wiU  actually  use. 

Professor  Jones's  study  shows  that  the  child's  writing  vocabulary  is 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  vocabulary.  Dr.  Ayres's  study 
of  The  Spelling  Vocabularies  of  Personal  and  Business  Letters'  supports 
this  idea;  in  fact  his  investigation  found  that  only  54a  different  words 
were  used  in  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  from  twelve  diff eroit 
sources  differing  as  widely  as  love  letters  and  business  letters. 

The  learning  of  the  words  of  the  writing  vocabulary  should  be 
required  as  the  pupil  advances  through  the  grades.  What  we  need  is 
to  dcvdop  a  spelling  consciousness  that  will  make  the  pupil  more  awake 
to  orthographical  errors,  and  a  conscience  that  will  not  permit  him 
to  leave  a  word  until  he  is  sure  that  it  is  correct.  Probably  such  a 
condition  would  result,  not  only  in  better  spellings  but  also  in  better 
composition. 

Mr.  Homer  J.  Smith*  has  three  lists  of  1,138  q>ontaneously  used 
words  chosen  from  75,000  words  in  the  themes  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
elementary-school  pupils,  Grades  ID— VIIL  The  first  list  includes 
words  used  by  pupils  in  all  of  the  grades;  the  second  of  words  used  by 
at  least  three;  and  the  third  of  words  used  in  two  differoit  grades.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  basis  of  selection  is  imiversality  of  use.  While  the 
list  looks  good,  it  would  be  more  usuable  if  carefully  graded.  It  omits 
personal,  demonstrative,  and  possessive  pronotms;  numerals;  about 
thirty  conmion  prepositions,  conjunctions,  verbs,  and  adverbs;  and 
local  proper  names.  These  omissions  constitute  a  weakness  except  for 
the  local  names,  which  need  not  be  included  except  in  a  purely  provincial 
list. 

Chancellor's  list'  of  1,020  words,  compiled  from  his  correspondence, 
is,  to  quote  the  author,  composed  largely  of  ''words  that  constitute  the 
machinery  of  our  language."  It  contains  no  proper  names  or  ''words 
for  spelling  matches." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Eldridge,^  a  factory  manager  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
has  compiled  a  list  of  6,002  words,  together  with  their  frequencies,  from 
two  pages  of  each  of  four  Buffalo,  New  York,  daily  papers.  The  list 
was  prepared  to  serve  as  the  basb  for  a  "universal  vocabulary";  it  is 
of  great  value  as  a  spelling  list,  although  somewhat  specialized.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Eldridge  the  first  250  words  are  found  to  constitute  the  chief 
English  sentence-forming  words.    "The  first  750  words  in  List  5  [the 
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compiled  list],  with  their  repetitions,  constitute  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  words  on  the  eight  pages  from  which  they  have  been  drawn, 
and  probably  a  large  part  of  these  words  would  be  found  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  in  any  English  convjsrsation  or  printed  matter." 

Appended  to  Mr.  Eldridge's  work  is  a  list  prepared  by  Rev.  J. 
Knowlesy  of  London,  England,  of  ''the  353  most  frequently  occurring 
words  in  an  aggregate  of  100,000  words,  made  from  passages  of  the 
English  Bible  and  various  authors,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
monness and  showing  how  many  times  each  of  the  353  appears." 

Another  graded  list  for  Grades  m-Vn,  inclusive,  is  a  compilation 
published  in  the  Chico,  California,  State  Normal  School  BuUeiin  No.  ^, 
''Common  Essentials  in  Spelling,"'^  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  K.  Studley 
and  Allison  Ware.  This  work  includes  the  542  words  of  Dr.  Ayres's 
study;'  it  makes  use  of  an  840-word  list — each  word  was  used  more  than 
twice  in  19,288  words  of  correspondence  examined — ^prepared  by  Miss 
Effie  McFadden  and  Dr.  Frederick  Burk,  of  the  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, State  Normal  School.  Finally,  the  authors  examined  200,000 
words  in  children's  themes  in  which  "3,459  different  words  or  different 
forms  of  the  same  words"  were  used.  "Words  not  clearly  of  common 
written  use  in  life  were  omitted  in  the  final  compilation."  The  total 
number  is  3,470 — over  one  thousand  fewer  than  are  found  in  The  Child's 
Own  Speller. 

Mr.  Algar  Woolfolk  in  an  impublished  thesis'*  gives  a  list  of  411 
words  which  "  are  smtable  for  incorporation  in  a  text  or  course  of  study." 
The  words — only  those  misspelled  four  or  more  times  are  given — ^were 
taken  from  a  miscellaneous  set  of  compositions  "consisting  of  one-third 
letters"  written  by  pupils  in  Grades  m-Vm,  inclusive,  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  and  the  public  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  It  is  valuable  because  (i)  it  contains  common  words 
and  (2)  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  misspellings  by  grades. 

None  of  the  lists  is  claimed  to  be  a  "minimum  list";  any  one  of 
them  is  very  suggestive  as  a  starting-point.  Dr.  A3rres's  542  words 
constitute  about  seven-eighths  of  all  the  words  used  in  the  correspond- 
ence investigated;  the  first  750  words  of  Mr.  Eldridge's  list  constitute, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  words  commonly 
used;  Pnrfessor  Jones's  second-grade  list  "contains  the  very  useful 
words  of  all  the  grades";^  in  the  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Burk  and  Miss 
McFadden  only  840  of  a  total  of  6,916  words  were  foimd  to  be  used 
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more  than  twice,  and  these  ''included  and  verified  most  of  the  words 
of  the  Ayres  list"** 

On  the  basb  of  investigation  up  to  the  present  time,  the  writer  feels 
justified  in  placing  the  minimum  content  in  the  elementary  spelling 
course  at  from  750  to  1,000  words.  Considerable  checking  of  lists 
against  each  other,  further  study  of  the  frequency  of  words  used  in 
children's  written  work,  and  a  careful  trying  out  of  the  resulting  list  in 
its  tentative  form  will  be  necessary  before  any  very  definite  conclusion 
can  be  drawn. 

Some  of  the  words  common  to  all  of  the  lists  offer  no  real  difficulty 
and  might  be  omitted  from  a  ''minimum"  list;  doubtless  further  inves- 
tigation would  show  some  additions  to  be  necessary.  Just  what  changes 
should  be  made  can  be  determined  only  by  testing  the  ability  of  pupils 
in  successive  grades  to  spell  the  words  and  use  them  in  sentences.  The 
words  left  after  such  a  revision  wotdd  constitute  a  fairly  reliable 

The  writer  has  examined  over  250  dty-school  reports  and  courses 
of  study  to  find  to  what  extent  they  consider  the  matter  of  content.  The 
great  majority  of  them  treat  the  subject  in  a  purely  perfunctory  way, 
stating  the  amount  that  is  to  be  done  each  month  or  year  in  lessons  or 
pages  of  a  certain  text.  About  sixty  of  the  coiurses  give  somewhat  more 
definite  information,  but  few  offer  anything  of  real  value. 

Four  courses  definitely  recommend  as  high  as  ten  to  fifteen  words 
per  day;  five  say  that  from  two  to  five  shotdd  be  learned;  two  reqiure 
firom  six  to  twelve.  Three  courses  give  instructions  to  use  the  adopted 
text  with  certain  specified  omissions. 

Of  the  few  cities  giving  definite  numbers  of  words  as  the  requirement 
for  the  whole  coiu-se,  Berkeley,  California  (1914-15),  recommends  a 
minimum  of  4,700  for  Grades  II-VI;  New  York  City**  recommends 
3,800  for  Grades  Il-Vni;  Richmond,  Virginia  (1914),  3,250  for  Grades 
nA-VnB;  Bath,  Mame  (1914),  9,300  for  Grades  I-Vm. 

A  publication.  Teaching  of  Spellings  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  recommends  four  or  five  words  for  a  primary 
lesson,  five  to  seven  for  an  intermediate  grade,  and  not  more  than  ten 
for  a  granmiar  grade.  Triweekly  lessons  for  six  years  on  this  plan,  it 
is  maintained,  would  give  the  working  vocabulary  of  a  well-educated 
adult  and  leave  ample  time  for  review.  This  would  give  approximately 
d,ooo  words. 
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lists  of  words  for  Grades  I  and  n  are  given  in  the  courses  of  Dover, 
New  Hampshire  (191 2);  Passaic,  New  Jersey  (191 2);  Augusta,  Georgia 
(1913);  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota  (1914} ;  Omaha,  Nebraska  (1911} ;  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin  (1913);  and  Toledo,  Ohio  (1908-11).  Dallas,  Texas 
(1912-14),  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (1909),  give  lists  for  the  second  grade. 
Orange,  New  Jersey  (1908),  and  Owensboro,  Kentucky  (1912-13),  give 
lists  for  the  first  grade.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (1912},  has  lists  for  the  first, 
second,  and  fifth  grades.  The  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  Report  and 
Manual  (1914)  mentions  a  spelling  book  compiled  by  teachers  and 
siq)ervisors  which  provides  two  words  daily  for  Grades  I-IV,  and  five 
daily  for  Grades  V-Vm. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  lists,  but  they  are  not  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  ps^>er.  Certain  definite  standards  for  the  selection  of 
spelling  words  are  necessary.  They  should  be  symbolical  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  children  in  and  out  of  school;  they  should  be  words  which 
the  average  adult  uses;  they  should  be  the  short,  simple,  frequently 
used,  and  perplexing  words,  such  as  ''their"  and  ''there,"  "whose"  and 
"who's."  Various  texts  should  contribute  to  the  list.  Words  mis- 
spelled by  a  number  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  should  be  included.  Indi- 
vidual pupils  should  keep  lists  of  words  which  cause  them  difficulty. 
These  are  substantially  the  standards  set  forth  in  Standards  in  Spelling,^ 
a  study  by  Associate  Superintendent  Gustave  Straubenmuller,  of  New 
York  City.  A  number  of  schools  are  making  use  of  these  or  similar 
standards  in  the  selection  of  their  spelling  material. 

The  function  of  spelling  is  to  teach  children  how  to  spell  and  use  in 
an  accurate  way  the  words  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  life  and  to 
form  such  habits  of  study  that  new  words  will  be  learned  as  the  need 
for  them  arises.  In  the  prq>aration  of  a  spelling  list  the  function  which 
it  is  to  subserve  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Dr.  A3rres  found  that 
of  the  414  words  used  in  the  famous  National  Education  Association 
^)elling  tests  of  1908,  only  125  were  included  in  the  letters  analyzed  for 
his  study,  while  not  one  of  the  remaining  289  appeared  even  once.  This 
at  least  suggests  the  futility  of  preparing  a  useful  list  of  spelling  words 
without  careful  and  extensive  study  of  the  needs  of  the  common  people. 

MDmcnM  TDOC 

Very  little  of  value  concerning  this  topic  can  be  gleaned  from  peda- 
gogical literature.  Our  consideration  of  the  topic  will  necessarily  involve 
a  discussion  of  method,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  associated. 
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The  first  investigator  of  note  was  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,^  who  concluded 
that  more  than  fifteen  minutes  per  day  devoted  to  spelling  was  abso- 
lutely wasted.  Dr.  Rice's  experiments  were  too  crudely  empirical  to 
receive  serious  attention  from  scientific  investigators,  but  he  did  much 
to  call  attention  to  the  spelling  problem.  We  can  have  little  disagree- 
ment with  his  general  conclusion  regarding  time.  The  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  would  operate  here;  on  accoimt  of  fatigue,  the  amoimt  of 
time  spent  above  a  certain  limit  wotdd  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
results  obtained. 

Dr.  Commands  experiments'  in  Philadelphia  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ''incidental"  and  "drill"  methods  of  teaching  spelling  led 
him  to  conclude  that  time  devoted  to  drill  "bears  no  discoverable  rela- 
tion to  the  result." 

Mr.  Wallin's  study^  of  conditions  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools, 
while  not  concerning  itself  directly  with  the  problem  of  time,  showed 
"on  time"  pupils  to  be  superior  to  "accelerated"  or  "retarded"  pupils. 
He  calls  attention  to  three  steps  in  the  learning  process  whose  use  cannot 
fail  to  save  time:  (i)  a  clear  image  of  the  word,  visual,  auditory,  or 
motor,  should  be  formed;  (2)  enough  repetition  in  the  child's  own 
memory  type  should  be  had  to  fix  the  word  in  mind;  (3)  the  procedure 
in  one  and  two  should  be  so  effective  that  the  word  can  be  reproduced 
automatically,  when  the  proper  stimulus  arises,  with  the  minimum 
thought  as  to  sequence  of  letters.  He  says:  "Habits  perhaps  can  never 
be  made  as  stable  as  reflexes.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  those  habits  which  have  been  thoroughly  ingrained  will 
resist  decay  longer  than  those  which  have  been  only  partially  solidified 
or  which  have  been  loosely  organized  by  slipshod  methods.  A  com- 
pletely formed  habit  is  relatively  if  not  absolutely  stable."  Stable 
habits  mean  economy  of  time. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  dty-school  reports  and  courses  of  study 
have  to  offer  on  our  problem.  Only  forty  out  of  several  himdred  exam- 
ined give  time  apportionments  for  the  several  elementary-school  subjects. 
Determination  of  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  is  complicated  by  several 
factors  not  easily  controlled:  (i)  In  the  primary  grades  there  is  seldom 
anything  to  indicate  whether  the  study  of  phonics  occupies  a  part  of  the 
spelling  period,  or  whether  spelling  is  taught  with  reading.  (2)  There  is 
little  to  show  whether  the  time  is  devoted  entirely  to  recitation,  or  to 
recitation  and  study.    (3)  Very  few  courses  indicate  whether  spelling  is 
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to  be  studied  during  q>ecial  periods,  or  out  of  school.  (4)  The  fact  that 
courses  of  study  are  not  issued  yearly  prevents  any  very  definite  con- 
clusions regardmg  the  relative  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  spelling  in  the 
past  and  present. 

In  the  ''early  days"  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  in  Pictou,  Nova 
Scotia,  ranged  from  74  per  cent  of  the  total  time  for  the  primary  grades 
to  25  per  cent  for  the  grammar  grades.**  This  condition  was  probably 
fairly  typical  for  the  schools  of  that  period.  Multiplication  of  courses 
has  necessitated  a  readjustment  In  1877-78, 8 .  47  per  cent  of  the  school 
time  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  devoted  to  spelling.**  During  the  year 
1907-8,  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  and  San 
Francisco  devoted  an  average  of  7 .  22  per  cent**  of  their  time  to  spelling. 
Cleveland's  time  for  the  same  year  was  5.94  per  cent.**  Cleveland's 
record  has  become  proverbial;  the  intensive  study  of  only  two  new 
words  per  day  makes  possible  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  with  a  minimum 
outlay  of  time. 

The  average  time  devoted  to  spelling  in  eleven  other,  smaller,  cities 
at  practically  the  same  time  (1907-9}  constituted  5.05  per  cent  of  the 
total  time  for  all  subjects;  the  percentage  for  the  period  1910-12  for 
thirteen  school  systems,  including  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, mentioned  above,  was  6.96;  for  a  group  of  nineteen  cities  (1913- 
15),  including  one  of  the  "eleven"  group  and  three  of  the  "thirteen" 
group,  the  percentage  was  5.58.  Figures  showing  the  percentage  of 
time  devoted  to  spelling  over  any  considerable  period  are  not  available 
for  a  large  niunber  of  cities.  The  few  that  can  be  found  simply  confirm 
what  the  above  figures  show,  that  the  spelling  time  is  gradually  being 
reduced. 

EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  METHODS 

A  series  of  experiments"  was  performed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Sdiool  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  class  and 
independent  methods  of  study  in  improving  the  child's  attention,  ability 
to  select  the  points  which  need  emphasis  in  study,  and  driU  technique. 
The  former  method  was  proved  much  better  from  the  standpoint  of  time 
and  efficiency. 

Another  experiment"  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  repeated  in  one  of  the 
Montdair,  New  Jersey,  schools,  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of 
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''together''  and  ''separate''  methods  of  teaching  homonyms,  proved  the 
former  to  be  more  elective  on  the  whole.' 

The  idea  of  grouping  words,  i.e.,  names  of  rivers,  trees,  cities,  and 
the  like,  to  facilitate  learning,  has  been  adopted  by  many  spellers.  While 
such  a  scheme  may  be  an  aid  to  learning  the  names  of  the  associated 
things,  it  cannot  be  of  great  value  as  an  aid  to  learning  spelling. 

Many  words  in  the  English  language  can  be  classified  roughly  in 
groups  of  similar  spelling.  The  remainder,  which  are  excq>tions  to 
general  rules,  are  amenable  to  special  study.  Wagner's  study'^  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  grouping  words  according  to  similarities  in 
spelling  showed  a  decided  advantage  for  the  grouping  method.  Two 
divisions  of  the  sixth  grade  studied  a  list  of  words  i^ter  their  customary 
fashion.  The  only  difference  in  the  procedure  of  the  teacher  lay  in  the 
grouping  of  such  words  as  "lineal,"  "lineament,"  "linear,"  "lineage," 
for  one  division.  These  pupils  raised  their  average  grade  from  68.36 
per  cent  in  the  preliminary  test  to  97. 14  per  cent  in  the. final,  a  gain  of 
28.78  per  cent.  The  other  division  raised  its  average  from  73.25  per 
cent  to  93.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  20.35  P^  <^^i^^* 

In  191 2  the  writer  performed  an  experiment**  to  determine  the  value 
of  "spelling  the  word  through"  as  an  aid  to  learning.  Two  divisions  of 
the  fidfth  grade  studied  the  same  list.  Conditions  as  to  time,  length  of 
period,  and  the  like  were  the  same  for  both  divisions.  For  one,  emphasis 
was  placed  on  observing  carefully  the  order  of  letters  while  studying. 
Preliminary  and  final  tests  given  to  both  divisions  showed  an  advance 
firom  50.55  per  cent  to  83.39  per  cent,  or  an  average  gain  of  32.84  per 
cent  for  the  division  working  imder  the  usual  conditions.  The  other 
division  advanced  from  48.58  per  cent  to  89.14  per  cent,  an  average 
gain  of  40. 56  per  cent. 

A  study  of  all  the  available  experimental  material  in  spelling  shows 
that  a  consistent  use  of  some  definite  method  secures  better  results  than 
the  so  often  haphazard  methods  of  many  teachers/  It  simply  confirms 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  study  of  the  question  of  time  which  does 
not  consider  method  is  inadequate. 

SCALES  FOR  MEASURING  SPELLING  ABILITY 

Some  sort  of  a  measure  for  spelling  ability  wotdd  result  in  economy 
of  time  by  making  possible  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
and  more  intelligent  methods  of  treatment.    Dr.  Buckingham  has  fur- 
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nished  a  scale.*  At  first  it  made  use  of  two  lists,  each  containing  twenty- 
five  carefully  selected  words  ''which  showed  reasonably  regular  increase 
in  correctness  of  spelling  for  successive  grades/'  By  means  of  this  scale 
a  comparison  can  be  made  of  individuals,  grades,  schools,  and  systems. 
By  the  use  of  groups  of  equally  difficult  words,  progress  over  a  period  of 
time  can  be  measured.  Dr.  Buckingham  has  extended  his  list  to  about 
500  words  BJid  plans  to  have  1,000  carefully  evaluated  and  classified 
words  for  Grades  n-Vlll,  inclusive.  Such  an  extension  will  make  the 
scale  infinitely  more  usefuL 

The  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation  ''has  con- 
ducted studies  to  discover  the  1,000  words  most  commonly  used  in  writing 
and  it  has  made  these  words  into  spelling  lists  with  which  children  in 
nearly  100  American  cities  have  been  tested."^  These  words  will  doubt- 
less prove  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  a  "  minimum  "  list.  Dr.  A3rres 
has  used  them  as  a  standard  by  means  of  which  he  has  made  a  prac- 
tical test  of  the  spelling  ability  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  elementary-school 
children.  In  this  dty  3,612  pupils  in  all  grades  averaged  70  per  cent 
correct  in  spelling  words  which  were  q)elled  correctly  by  70  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  the  same  grades  of  the  cities  mentioned  before. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Any  conclusions  must  necessarily  be  merely  tentative,  because  of  the 
inadequate  material  at  hand  and  the  lack  of  thorough  testing  of  results. 
It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  spelling  texts  furnish  neither  a  mini- 
mum nor,  for  the  most  part,  a  satisfactory  list  of  words.  The  two  texts 
based  on  a  study  of  children's  themes  and  on  children's  themes  plus 
business  letters  seem  most  adequate. 

lists  of  words  prepared  by  Ayres,  Chancellor,  Eldridge,  Enowks, 
Jones,  Smith,  Woolfolk,  and  Studley  and  Ware  afford  material  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  words  which  they  agree  on  might  be  taken, 
temporarily,  as  the  minimum  content  in  spelling.  A  more  thorough 
study  of  children's  writing  vocabularies  is  needed  to  show  (i)  what  words 
presenting  "no  difficulty"  may  be  omitted,  and  (2}  what  important 
words  should  be  added.  Each  word  must  be  carefully  graded;  it  should 
be  placed  in  any  grade  list  only  when  a  study  of  the  conditions  under- 
lying its  use  seem  to  justify  its  position. 

The  fact  that  there  are  only  thirteen  dty  lists,  in  no  case  for  all  grades 
and  none  "minimum,"  shows  the  need  of  a  work  such  as  is  indicated  here. 
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As  to  time,  we  know  very  little.  The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been 
to  devote  too  much  time  to  spelling,  because  of  poor  organization  of 
material  and  inefficient  methods  of  instruction.  The  problem  of  time 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  method.  The  figures  available  show  that  the 
time  devoted  to  spelling  in  city-school  systems  has  been  gradually  reduced 
until  now  82  minutes  per  week,  or  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  devoted 
to  spelling. 

One  investigator  has  prepared,  and  another  is  preparing,  graded  lists 
which  will  be  very  suggestive  as  to  content,  and  which  may  be  used  as 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  spelling  efficiency,  and  for  finding  how 
the  time  devoted  to  spelling  has  functioned  in  securing  adequate  results. 
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INTRODITCnON 

Purpose  of  the  paper. — ^In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  no  one  is 
justified  in  stating  with  any  attempt  at  completeness  what  should 
constitute  the  essential  as  contrasted  with  the  optional  subject-matter 
for  the  study  of  English  composition  and  English  grammar  in  the 
elementary  school.    The  topic  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important. 

The  present  paper  is  a  survey  of  progress.  It  reviews  the  discussions, 
investigations,  and  reports  in  this  field  and  offers  a  sununary  of  con- 
clusions that  seem  fairly  well  established.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 
Those  who  wish  to  press  the  investigation  further  will  find  in  the  experi- 
ence of  others  suggestions  as  to  problems  and  methods.  Meanwhile, 
course-makers  and  writers  of  books  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
omitting  much  traditional  material  and  of  placing  greater  emphasis 
upon  certain  activities  that  are  highly  necessary  in  preparation  for  life 
and  that  are  at  the  same  time  fitt^  to  assist  the  growth  of  children. 

A  general  view  of  the  problem. — One  reason  why  economy  in  English 
proves  difficult  is  because  language  forms  so  intunate  a  part  of  life. 
Improvement  in  it  involves  the  whole  roimd  of  home  and  school  interests. 
Composition  is,  in  a  sense,  a  phase  of  all  study  an4  of  all  hiunan  relation- 
ships, rather  than  a  subject  to  be  set  apart  on  the  school  program  for  a 
certain  hour  in  the  day.  Mastery  of  it  is,  therefore,  in  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  entire  organization  and  management  of  the  schooL 
Nor  can  we  stop  with  the  school.  In  the  matter  of  speech — and  indi- 
rectly writing  is  deeply  affected — ^the  influence  of  the  home  is  paramount. 
Other  considerations  aside,  the  home  has  six  years  the  start  of  the  school, 
the  six  most  impressionable  years.  Hence  the  teacher  of  language, 
instead  of  introducing  children  to  a  new  interest,  is  called  upon  to  take 
stock  of  the  language  habits  already  acquired,  strengthen  and  improve 

90 
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these  as  she  can,  and  strive  to  keep  the  chfld's  power  of  expression  abreast 
of  his  ideas.  In  the  end  the  language  he  speaks  will  be  mainly  the 
lai^uage  he  has  heard. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  time  devoted  to  language  in  the  elementary 
school  can  safely  be  cut  down.  We  must  make  vast  improvement,  at 
any  rate,  before  this  will  be  justified.  At  present  classes  are  too  large 
to  permit  of  proper  individual  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
co-operation  are  largely  ineffective  because  imvaried  and  imtested,  and 
the  work  of  each  year  is  so  ill  defined  that  emphasis  is  scattered  and  fails 
to  strike  home.  What  we  must  aim  at  is  (i)  to  discover  standards  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to  omit  from  the 
language  course;  (2)  to  organize  and  present  the  chosen  material  so  as 
to  give  it  continuity,  proportion,  and  a  sense  of  realness;  (3}  to  set  up 
definite  goals  of  achievement,  which  will  stimulate  to  endeavor  but  not 
unduly  narrow  the  path;  and  (4}  to  work  out  measurements  which  will 
enable  both  teacher  and  principal  to  know  the  true  state  of  the  pupils' 
minds. 

Present  practices  are  justified  mainly  by  tradition.  ''It  has  been 
so."  The  very  conception  of  course  of  study  is  in  need  of  overhauling. 
The  term  means  generally  an  outline  of  certain  formal  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  rather  than  a  series  of  related  experiences  leading  to  the 
control  of  consciously  prized  values.  The  English  course  began  with  a 
grammar  for  foreigners  modeled  on  the  Latin,  was  given  a  new  direction 
by  lindley  Murray,  but  still  consists  largely  of  "exercises"  made  with 
scissors  and  paste.  How  hazy  we  are  on  the  subject  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  language-books,  with  few  exceptions,  are  a  hodgepodge  of 
composition  lessons,  spelling,  forms  to  avoid,  ptonundation,  voice- 
training,  picture-study,  poetry,  scraps  of  classic  prose,  lessons  in  other 
school  subjects,  and  much  formal  granunar.  It  would  be  a  positive 
gain  if  the  really  strong  teacher  could  have  for  a  while  the  help  of  a 
multigraph  and  be  left  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  irrelevant  book. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  BASIS 

Economy  in  language-training  is  an  educational  problem.  It  must 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  general  educational  principles.  Before  passing 
to  the  survey  of  actual  investigations,  let  us  pause  long  enough  to  call  to 
mind  some  of  the  more  significant  attempts  to  analyze  the  nature  and 
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purpose  of  school  work  with  reference  to  possible  omissions  from  the 
course  and  better  organization  of  effort. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  statements  of  the  problem  of  economy  is 
that  made  by  Frank  M.  McMurry,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1904.'    He  proposes  to  eliminate: 

I.  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  plain  relation  to  some  real  need 
of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or  utilitarian  in  the  narrower  sense. 
3.  Whatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child's  comprehension. 

3.  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  unless  it  is  positively 
demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty  reason. 

4.  Whatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irrelevant  that  they  fail 
to  be  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas,  and  therefore  fail  to  be  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  any  large  point;  this  standard,  however,  not  to  apply 
to  the  three  R's  and  spelling. 

He  would  secure  economy  by  judicious  selection  of  topics  and  details. 
Teachers  must  learn  (i)  to  bring  subject-matter  imder  large  but  definite 
headings,  (2)  to  select  typical  subtopics,  and  (3}  to  discover  in  each 
subject  leading  questions  that  need  to  be  answered.  What  is  required 
is  better  organization  of  each  subject. 

Another  highly  suggestive  discussion  of  the  problem  of  selection 
and  organization  of  subject-matter  is  that  contributed  by  A.  Duncan 
Yociun,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  at  Philadelphia  in  1913.  Mr.  Yocimi  seeks 
a  test  of  the  relative  worth  of  details  in  the  course  of  study  that  shall  be 
both  imiversal  and  practicable.  ''To  be  universal  it  must  measure 
usefulness,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  direct  preparation  for  life  or 
social  efficiency,  including  specialization  and  culture,  but  also  from  that 
of  general  knowledge  and  mental  development."  Here  Mr.  Yocum 
seems  to  favor  two  of  the  standards  which  Mr.  McMurry  rejects.  He 
would  guard  these,  however,  by  reducing  the  test  to  a  ''naked  definite- 
ness"  that  would  make  selection  certain  through  an  analysis  of  the 
educational  aim  and  the  educative  process. 

This  he  proceeds  to  do  by  dividing  all  school  discipline  into  phases  of 
formal  self-activity,  the  values  of  which  are  to  be  meas\ired  in  terms  of 
relationships,  and  concludes  that — 

<  Frank  M.  McMurry,  "What  Omissions  Are  Advisable  in  the  Present  Course  of 
Study,  and  What  Should  Be  the  Basis  for  the  Same,"  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Education  Association^  1904. 
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tliose  details  are  relatively  most  useful  in  their  furtherance  either  of  a  specific 
I^iase  of  the  educational  aim  or  of  the  formal  phases  of  mental  development: 
(i)  which  are  most  many-sided  in  their  relationships;  (3)  which  are  most  fre- 
quent in  their  recurrence;  (3)  which  inherently  make  the  strongest  sensational 
or  emotional  appeal  that  is  useful.  Relative  many-sidedness,  recurrence,  and 
emotional  appeal  should  determine  the  educational  content.  But  to  relative 
usefulness  must  be  added  immediacy  of  many-sidedness,  recurrence,  and 
emotional  appeal,  in  order  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  most  useful 
details  shall  first  be  taught. 

Such  a  test,  Mr.  Yocum  holds,  furnishes  a  definite  and  mathematical 
means  of  caressing  value.  The  .number  and  recurrence  of  rdation- 
shq)s  can  be  counted  and  the  degree  of  emotional  appeal  estimated. 
This,  however,  will  rarely  be  necessary.  It  will  usually  be  sufficient 
to  determine  what  details  must  be  included  in  the  general  course  of 
study  and  which  of  these  must  be  permanently  mastered.  Once  such 
details  have  been  determined  they  must,  in  the  interests  of  democracy, 
be  thoroughly  taught  to  all  pupils. 

It  is  well  to  take  up  a  survey  of  specific  investigations  and  formula- 
tions of  standards  and  tests  with  these  larger  views  of  our  problem 
fresh  in  mind.  Otherwise  our  enthusiasm  for  definiteness  and  the 
promise  of  order  where  there  is  now  much  confusion  may  mar  our 
perspective.  A  ready-made  course  of  study  on  a  quantitative  basis 
which  teachers  could  follow  without  thought  would  be  no  less  a  curse 
because  it  had  a  new  name.  Behind  the  machinery  of  economy  must 
stand  far-reaching  and  rational  ideals. 

A  SURVEY  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
I.     TESTS  AND  SCALES  IN  COMPOSITION 

I.  The  "Tatters**  report. — One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  school  work  in  English  was  made  in  Chicago  in  1905 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Cooley,  then  superintendent  of  dty 
schools.'  Somewhat  persistent  criticism  of  the  results  of  the  grade  work 
in  grammar,  composition,  and  spelling  led  Mr.  Cooley  to  imdertake  a 
test  of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade.  He  appointed  a  committee 
of  principals  and  teachers,  with  the  writer  as  chairman,  to  devise  a 
test  and  examine  the  results.  The  outcome  was  distinctly  favorable 
so  far  as  the  current  criticisms  were  concerned,  but  not  flattering  in 

*  Described  in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  Bulletin  of  March  28, 1906. 
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respect  to  other  matters  which  seemed  to  the  committee  of  greatei 
importance. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows:  A  brief  story  entitled  "Tatters"  was 
taken  from  the  YotM's  Companion^  duplicated,  and  sent  to  each  school 
in  the  dty.    The  directions  were: 

(i)  The  story  is  to  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  reading  and  r^roduction. 
Time,  one  hour.  No  knowledge  of  the  story  is  to  come  to  the  pupils  previous 
to  the  tune  of  the  exercise. 

(2)  The  stoiy  is  to  be  read  to  the  class  by  the  teachei^-seven  minutes. 
The  stoiy  is  then  to  be  read  silently  by  the  pupils— five  minutes.  After  the 
stoiy  leaflets  have  been  collected,  the  pupils  will  silently  recall  the  stoiy-^three 
minutes.  The  pupils  will  then  write  the  stoiy — ^forty-five  minutes.  Collect 
the  papers  promptly. 

(3)  The  teachers  will  mark  the  papers  and  afterward  the  principal  will 
review  the  marking.  In  case  he  should  differ  as  to  any  marks,  he  shaU  consult 
the  teacher  and  reach  an  agreement. 

There  followed  an  outline  of  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  would  constitute  excellence  to  the  d^;rees  of  8$,  95, 
and  100  per  cent. 

The  examining  conmiittee  prepared  an  outline  to  guide  each  member 
in  reading  and  reporting  upon  a  portion  of  the  papers.  The  main  points 
in  this  were  (i)  external  form,  (2}  thought  and  composition,  (3)  vocabu- 
lary and  sentence  structure,  (4}  individuality,  and  (5)  general  sug- 
gestions. The  complete  report  of  the  conmiittee  was  arranged  under 
these  heads  and  was  accompanied  by  typical  compositions  representing 
different  degrees  of  excellence — a  rough  scale.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  exactness,  but  the  qualities  of  composition  to  be  sought  were  definitely 
indicated.  It  remained  for  Professors  Thomdike  and  Hill^;as  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  making  of  composition  scales  by  means  of  a  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  the  rankings  of  certain  papers  by  several  conq>etent 
judges. 

2.  The  HiUegaS'Thomdike  scale.— ''The  Hill^;as  Scale  for  the 
Measurement  of  Quality  in  Composition  by  Young  People  "  is  now  widely 
known,'  and  hence  no  description  of  it  is  necessary.  It  should  be 
remarked  concerning  it,  however,  that  such  a  scale  is  intended  to  provide 

*  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  "A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Composi- 
tion  by  Young  People,"  Teaches  College  Record,  XXU,  No.  4,  S^tember,  19x2. 
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a  fixed  objective  standard.  It  does  not  indicate  what  may  be  expected 
at  any  particular  point  in  the  school  course.  Supposing  the  scale  to  be  a 
means  of  just  estimate  of  excellence  in  composition,  we  should  still  be 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  boy  in  fifth  grade  ought  to  be  expected  to  write 
a  composition  as  good  as  some  particular  example  of  the  Hillegas  scale, 
and  if  so  whether  on  first  attempt  or  after  careful  revision.  More  serious 
still  is  the  fact  that  this  scale  does  not  take  into  accoimt  the  type  of 
writing  in  each  case  as  determined  by  the  purpose  in  view.  Descrip- 
tion, for  example,  i^pears  in  comparison  with  narrative.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  mere  correctness — observance 
oi  established  usage  in  granmiar  and  so  forth — and  style,  or  the 
reflection  of  personality  in  shaping  language  so  as  to  produce  a  given 


The  practical  value  of  the  Hill^;as  scale  is  very  doubtful  Principal 
Franklin  W.  Johnson,  of  the  University  High  School  in  Chicago,  made  a 
test  of  it  in  1912.'  He  submitted  eight  themes  of  high-school  pupils, 
two  of  which  were  written  by  pupils  with  very  inadequate  elementary- 
school  preparation,  to  forty-seven  teachers  of  English  composition  in 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  normal  schools,  and  also  to  a  class  of  graduate 
students  who  were  studying  educational  tests,  with  the  request  that 
each  grade  the  papers  with  the  help  of  the  Hill^;as  scale.  The  mj^rlmnm 
variation  ranged  firom  18  to  69  and  there  was  clearly  no  agreement  as 
to  the  value  of  any  composition.  Mr.  Johnson  points  out  in  his  accoimt 
of  the  e]q>eriment  that  the  Hillegas  scale  represents  a  set  of  average 
judgments,  while  there  is  no  such  thing  really  as  an  average  judgment. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hillegas  scale  takes  no  ac- 
count of  content  The  examples  included  in  it  are  singularly  lacking  in 
thought  and  originality.  Two  scales  must  be  arrangCKi,  he  thinks,  one 
of  which  will  assist  in  determining  the  value  of  form  and  the  other  of 
content. 

Mr.  Johnson's  conclusions  seem  to  be  completely  upheld  by  a  far 
more  exhaustive  series  of  trials  of  the  scale  which  are  reported  by  Frede- 
rick J.  KeUey  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  UniversUy,  CotUribuHons  to 
Education,  No.  66.    He  reduced  the  Hillegas  scale  and  the  ordinary 

s  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  "The  EBllegas-Thomdike  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of 
Quality  in  English  CcMnposition  by  Young  People,"  School  Rmew,  XXI,  No.  i, 
Jamiaiy,  1913. 
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percentage  system  to  common  terms  and  found  that  in  the  hands  of 
novices  the  latter  shows  less  variation  than  the  former.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  considerable  practice  would 
lead  to  greater  satisfaction  in  using  the  scale. 

Soon  after  its  publication  a  trial  of  the  HOlegas  scale  was  made  by  a 
number  of  teachers  in  Boston  and  neighboring  towns  under  the  direction 
of  William  S.  Learned,  Joseph  Lee  Fellow  for  Research  at  Harvard 
University. 

A  set  of  fifty  papers,  written  by  elementary,  grammar,  and  high-school 
pupils,  was  graded  subjectively  by  five  elementaiy-school  teachers,  five 
granmiar-school  teachers,  and  five  high-school  teachers.  The  markers  were 
simply  asked  to  rate  the  relative  value  of  each  paper  as  a  bit  of  prose  composi- 
tion and  to  designate  this  subjective  rating  by  a  percentage  mark  ranging 
according  to  judgment  an3rwhere  from  o  to  loo  per  cent.  Three  weeks  later 
these  same  fifteen  judges,  with  the  HiUegas  scale  before  them,  regraded  the 
papers,  trying  to  match  each  with  an  example  in  the  scale.' 

The  results  of  the  experiment  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
average  extreme  variation  on  the  first  marking  was  58  per  cent;  on  the 
second,  44  per  cent.  The  variation  of  the  nine  judgments  nearest  the 
median  was  in  the  first  instance  from  10  per  cent  to  43  per  cent,  and  in 
the  second  instance  from  7  per  cent  to  32  per  cent.  The  markings 
were,  therefore,  more  uniform  on  the  second  roimd.  It  is  contended, 
however,  that  this  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
came  to  the  second  marking  with  the  feeling  that  extreme  variation  is 
imdesirable  and  with  greater  unanimity  of  judgment  because  of  the 
conference  which  residted  from  the  first  marking.  It  was  found,  more- 
over, almost  impossible  to  compare  compositions  by  elementary-school 
children  with  the  artificial  and  bookish  samples  in  the  scale.  As  one 
teacher  said,  the  tendency  was  to  throw  the  composition  at  the  middle 
of  the  scale  in  despair  of  doing  anything  better. 

3.  The  Harvard^Newion  scale. — ^Stimulated  by  their  experience  with 
the  Hillegas  scale,  the  teachers  and  principals  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frank  £.  Spaulding,  at  that  time  their  superin- 
tendent, undertook  the  formation  of  a  scale  which  shoidd  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  defects  of  those  of  HiUegas  and  Thomdike.    Working 

'  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Ltafiet  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  cf 
English,  No.  104,  January,  1913. 
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under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Balloa,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Learned  as 
q)ecial  research  student  in  the  department  of  education  at  Harvard 
University,  they  gathered  typical  compositions  in  descrq>tion,  exposi- 
tion, argument,  and  narrative,  and  through  consensus  obtained  by  a 
scheme  which  inchided  both  grading  and  ranking  in  order  of  relative 
merit  they  selected  six  conqK)sitions  of  each  t3rpe,  rq>resenting  d^;rees  of 
excellence  ranging  from  very  poor,  or  about  45  per  cent,  to  very  good,  or 
about  95  per  cent.'  These,  it  will  be  noted,  were  the  work  of  eighth- 
grade  children  in  various  schools.  When  the  scale  was  completed 
it  was  tried  in  practice  by  principals  and  teachers  in  Arlington  and 
Boston. 

A  particulariy  useful  feature  of  this  scale  is  the  appending  to  each 
composition  of  remarks  by  the  committee  upon  its  merits  and  demerits, 
and  also  of  a  comparison  with  the  one  just  above  or  just  below  it.  This 
makes  the  basis  of  judgment  clear  and  enables  the  user  of  the  scale  to 
compare  other  compositions  with  it  so  as  to  give  due  weight  to  certain 
qualities  or  defects  without  ignoring  others. 

What  the  teachers  and  principals  of  Newton  have  done  other  teachers 
and  principals  shoidd  undertake.  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  such 
an  enterprise  is  the  necessary  conference  for  comparison  of  standards. 
In  Newton  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  high  school  participated  in  the 
work,  thus  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the  teachers  in  the  grades. 
The  result  could  not  be  other  than  enlightening  to  all.  Even  if  the 
mathematical  exactness  with  which  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  was 
worked  out  seems  impossible  because  of  lack  of  expert  assistance, 
nevertheless,  any  school  may  provide  itself  with  a  collection  of  compo- 
sitions representing  the  work  of  every  year,  or  even  semester.  Each 
composition  shoidd  be  accompanied  by  a  succinct  account  of  how  it  was 
created,  as  well  as  by  comments  upon  both  its  merits  and  its  defects; 
and  there  shoidd  be  su£Gicient  variety  of  such  compositions,  ranging  in 
quality  from  poor  to  excellent,  to  represent  all  sorts  of  writing  likely  to 
be  done  in  each  year.  These  might,  in  many  cases,  be  supplemented 
by  means  of  stereographic,  or  even  phonographic,  records  of  oral  compo- 
sitions, and  in  this  way  accidental,  haphazard,  abnost  wholly  personal 
standards  for  children's  work  in  composition  might  be  replaced  by 

'Frank  W.  Balkm,  "Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  Composition,"  Hanard- 
NewtoH  BuUeim,  No.  2,  September,  1914. 
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impersonal,  objective^  rational  standards,  which  would  stimulate  to  well- 
balanced  and  definitely  aimed  composition-teaching.' 

Scales  would  render  more  valuable  such  experiments  as  that  in  the 
use  of  oral  work  in  composition  which  is  about  to  be  described,  because 
it  woidd  warrant  more  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  those  observing 
the  results  of  the  experiment. 

4.  The  Illinois  experiment. — ^The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Urbana  in  November,  191 2,  selected 
oral  composition  as  the  subject  for  investigation  during  the  ensuing 
year.'    It  was  proposed  to  test  the  truth  of  the  following  propositions: 

z.  Oralcompositionisinitself  an  important  part  of  the  English  work  of  the 
high  school 

3.  Oral  composition  requires  relatively  less  time  from  the  teacher  than 
does  written  composition. 

3.  Proficiency  in  oral  composition  carries  over  into  written  composition. 

A  committee  imder  the  leadership  of  Professor  John  M.  Clapp,  of 
Lake  Forest  College,  arranged  a  course  for  the  second  semester  of  the 
ninth  grade,  which  was  to  be  taught  in  two  ways:  one  class  would  have 

'  Such  a  cdlection  of  compositions  is  in  process  at  the  Chicago  Normal  Cdlege. 
The  form  used  is  the  following: 

EXAMPLES  OF  WRTITEN  COMPOSniON 


Gradt Sckooi D4k, 

Hbxoky  or  THX  PATxas: 

I.  How  th*  subject  waa  found 


s.  How  th*  tobject  waa  worked  up 

3.  Conditions  under  which  the  wiidng  waa  dooe 

4.  Oitidim,  mriiioii,  rewriting,  incidental  instruction,  MiJstinrr  of  any  kind. 


5.  Additional  information. 


Non.— Papers  of  all  sorts  are  desired.  Please  be  venr  definite  aa  to  all  the  conditions  leading  up 
to  and  surrounding  Um  writing,  fsperiaHy  aa  to  assistance  grren  by  tlie  teacher.  Let  each  pupil  sign  his 
name  and  state  his  age. 

*  Jdm  M.  Clapp,  "An  Experimental  Course  in  Freshman  Composition  for  Illinois 
High  Schools/'  BuUeUn  0/  the  IlUnois  AssociaUon  of  Teachers  0/  English,  V,  No.  4, 
January,  1913;  "Report  on  the  Experiment  in  English  Composition,"  ibid,,  VI,  No.  5, 
Fd>ruary  15,  1914. 
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only  written  exercises;  the  other,  a  combmation  of  two-thirds  oral  and 
one-third  written.  All  classes  taking  either  coiuse  were  to  be  given  the 
same  written  tests  at  the  beginning,  at  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  All  the  papers  written  by  each  class,  including  these  tests,  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  experiment,  accom- 
panied by  a  rqx>rt  from  the  teacher,  stating  as  accurately  as  possible 
how  much  time  he  q[>ent  in  preparation,  in  conference,  and  in  correcting 
papers,  and  also  his  q[>inion  as  to  the  results  of  the  experiment. 

The  outcome  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  use  of  oral  composition. 
"The  sections  taking  the  combined  course  were  better  at  the  end  of  the 
semesttf  in  thought— vigor,  freedom,  interest — ^than  the  others;  they 
were  better  in  point  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure;  they 
were  no  worse  in  spelling  and  pimctuation  and  better  in  handwriting— 
indeed,  the  writing  sections  showed  marked  degeneration  in  all  matters 
of  mechanics."  Over  half  of  the  twenty-two  schools  which  carried 
out  the  experiment  in  full  reported  greater  improvement  in  the  combina- 
tion sections,  while  only  two  rqx>rted  less  improvement. 

The  association  adopted  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
committee:  (i)  That  ond  exercises  be  made  a  regular  part  of  high- 
school  English  work  throughout  the  course,  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  of  oral  work  to  one-third  of  written  work  in  the  first  year,  one- 
half  of  each  in  the  second  year,  and  one-third  of  oral  work  to  two-thirds 
of  written  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years;  (2}  that  school  authorities 
allow  time  in  the  daily  session  for  conference  on  oral  exercises  to  the 
amount  of  five  minutes  per  week  for  each  pupil;  (3}  that  each  school  be 
encouraged  to  work  out  its  own  course  in  composition  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions, stressing  in  the  first  year  the  group  method  of  collaboration  and 
the  prq>aration  of  themes  on  how  to  do  something  or  make  something. 

This  experiment  has  been  described  at  some  length  because,  dealing 
with  high-school  English  though  it  does,  it  represents  the  sort  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  value  of  certain  t3^es  of  material  for  instruction 
may  be  determined.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  treatment  which  was  found 
to  be  best  for  the  ninth  grade  would  beyond  reasonable  doubt  prove 
equally  satisfactory  for  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

n.     TESTS  AND  SXCOMMEMDATIGNS  IN  OKAMMAX 

The  most  pressing  problem  in  the  grammar  grades,  however,  is  to 
decide  what  sort  and  how  much  of  grammar  to  teach.    Opinion  on  this 
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subject,  as  everybody  knows,  has  been  oscillating  between  radical  and 
conservative  views  for  many  years.  The  conservatives  hold  (i)  that 
the  study  of  English  grammar  in  the  elementary  school  is  of  great 
value  as  an  aid  to  clear  and  correct  composition  and  intelligent  reading; 
(2)  that  it  is  a  training  in  thinking  or  at  least  that  it  ''disciplines  the 
i^d";  (3)  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  will  continue  the  study  of 
English  in  high  school  and  take  up  there  the  study  of  foreign  language; 
and  (4}  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  English  grammar  belong  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  which  shoidd  be  common  to  all  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

The  radical  q[>poses  some  or  all  of  these  contentions.  He  declares 
(i)  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  of  little  or  no  value  either  to  composi- 
tion or  to  reading,  for  both  are  made  possible  only  by  habit  based  i^x>n 
imitation  and  not*  by  learning  the  rules  which  govern  the  relating  of 
words  in  sentences;  (2)  that  the  alleged  training  in  thinking  does  not 
"carry  over"  and  that  mental  discipline  in  general  is  a  myth;  (3}  that 
such  grammar  as  is  actually  needed  in  high  school  should  be  tatight 
there;  and  (4)  that  only  the  pedant  sees  value  in  general  familiarity  with 
grammatical  terms  and  facts. 

There  are  of  course  many  shades  of  both  radicalism  and  conservatism 
and  some  mixed  views,  but  the  summary  just  made  will  serve  to  define 
the  question. 

I.  Hoyfs  report  on  grammar. — ^The  first  attempt  to  determine  by 
scientific  methods  the  place  of  grammar  in  the  elementary  curriculiun 
was  made  by  Franklin  S.  Hoyt  in  1906.  The  plan  followed  was,  "first, 
to  trace  historically  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  .  .  .  .  ;  secondly, 
to  ascertain  upon  what  groimds  the  teaching  of  grammar  is  justified 
by  current  pedagogical  literatmre  and  by  teachers;  thirdly,  to  test  the 
validity  of  each  of  these  arguments;  and,  finally,  if  possible,  to  draw 
some  conclusions  that  will  aid  in  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study  in 
English."' 

Historically,  Mr.  Hoyt  observes,  the  study  of  English  grammar  came 
in  near  the  dose  of  the  Eliz$ibethan  period.  .  "The  language  had  attained 
its  greatest  vigor  and  beauty  before  the  'science  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly*  had  been  formulated."  The  first  grammar  was  for  the  use 
of  foreigners  and  was  modeled  upon  the  Latin  grammars  in  vogue. 

>  Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  ''Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Grammar/'  Teachers 
College  Record^  VII,  No.  5,  November,  1906. 
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Thus  it  was  loaded  down  with  rules  and  distinctions  not  i^plicable  to 
English^  which  have  been  reluctantly  dropped  because  of  the  scholastic 
theory  that  the  study  of  them  is  good  mental  discipline. 

Parsons  expressing  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  grammar  in  school 
Mr.  Hoyt  classifies  as  follows:  (i)  those  who  believe  in  teaching  no 
ionnal  grammar  in  the  elementary  school;  (2)  those  who  would  have 
grammar  taught  as  a  distinct  r^;ular  subject;  (3)  those  who  would 
have  it  taught  only  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  language-work. 
The  second  group,  those  favoring  formal  grammar,  advance  the  arguments 
summarized  above,  particularly  that  of  mental  discq)line.  This  argu- 
ment Mr.  Hoyt  thinks  unimportant  so  far  as  elementary  children  are 
concerned,  since  the  more  abstract  conceptions  of  grammar  are  for  the 
most  part  beyond  them,  and  in  any  event  the  researches  of  Thomdike  and 
others  have  thrown  grave  doubt  upon  the  whole  contention  that  dis- 
cipline is  to  any  great  extent  carried  over. 

As  for  the  need  of  laying  a  foundation  for  studying  other  languages, 
Mr.  Hoyt  quotes  with  i^proval  the  views  expressed  by  earlier  writers, 
who  hold  that  other  languages  are  well  fitted  for  grammatical  study  and 
may  well  take  care  of  themselves.  The  few  terms  in  general  use  can  be 
learned  without  the  necessity  of  an  extended  coiuse  in  English  grammar. 

The  remaining  arguments,  namely,  that  both  expression  and  inter- 
pretation are  aided  by  grammar  study,  Mr.  Hoyt  subjected  to  investiga- 
tion. He  gave  tests  in  composition,  in  grammar,  and  in  interpretation 
to  pupils  in  three  dties  who  had  entered  high  school  about  four  months 
before.  Space  will  pennit  only  a  summary  of  his  results.  He  found 
practically  no  correlation  between  the  ability  to  answer  questions  of 
granmiar  and  the  ability  to  write  or  to  read  (a  condition  which  was 
afterward  found  to  duuracterize  the  work  of  himdreds  of  high-school 
graduates  who  wrote  examinations  in  English  for  entrance  to  the  Chicago 
Normal  College;  indeed,  it  often  appeared  in  the  case  of  these  students 
that  time  spent  upon  formal  grammar  had  been  at  the  expense  of  training 
in  composition). 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Hoyt  from  this  study  were  as  follows: 

(i)  A  critical  examination  of  the  arguments  usually  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  study  of  granmiar  leads  to  their  rejection,  in  the  main,  when  applied  to  the 
present  teaching  of  formal  grammar  as  a  separate  subject  in  elementary  schools. 

(2)  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  grammar  should  not  be  tau^t  as  a 
separate  subject  in  the  elementary  grades,  at  least  below  the  eighth  year. 
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And  that  only  such  grammatical  facta  and  prmcq>le8  be  taught  in  these  grades 
as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  use  of  language  for  expressing  and  inter- 
preting thought.  Such  grammatical  instruction  should  be  incidental  to  the 
practical  study  of  language,  and  should  evolve  from  it.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  elementary  course  pupils  should  systematically  review  and  organise 
the  knowledge  of  grammar  thus  incidentally  obtained,  so  that  it  may  be  per- 
manently retained  in  convenient  form  for  use  and  as  a  foundation  for  any 
future  linguistic  study. 

To  these  was  appended,  by  way  of  suggestion,  an  outline  of  such 
grammatical  forms  and  classifications  as  might  be  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary schooL    This  included: 

(i)  Classification  of  sentences: 

a)  As  to  form:  simple,  compound,  complex. 

b)  As  to  use:  dechurative,  interrogative,  imperative,  exclamatory. 

(2)  Phrases  and  clauses. 

(3)  The  parts  of  speech,  with  only  such  classifications  of  them  as  are  actually 
of  use;  e.g.,  proper  noun  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

(4)  Inflections: 

a)  Singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs. 

b)  Declension  of  pronouns.    (Case  and  person  developed  in  connection 
with  personal  pronouns.) 

c)  Possessive  forms  of  nouns. 

d)  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

e)  Principal  forms  of  verbs,  with  little  regard  to  conjugation,  mode,  voice, 
tense,  etc. 

(5)  The  more  useful  rules  of  syntax;  e.g.,  "A  pronoim  used  to  complete  the 
sense  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case." 

The  basis  of  the  selection  of  this  material  is  obviously  its  relation  to  the 
probable  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  includes  all  of  grammar  that  is  referred  to 
when  it  is  stated  that  "Granunar  is  useful  as  a  tool  of  thought.''  It  excludes 
all  that  has  been  retained  solely  because  of  its  supposed  disciplinary  value,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  information.  The  small  amoimt  of  material  remaining, 
constituting  as  it  does  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  English,  will  be 
tau^t  in  connection  with  the  language-work  and,  under  fairly  skilful  teaching, 
so  persistently  applied  as  to  become  an  effective  tool  in  the  work  in  composition 
and  interpretation.  It  will  thus  no  longer  remain  an  illogically  distinct 
subject  to  be  hastily  swallowed  as  a  dimly  apprehended  and  distasteful  abstrac- 
tion, but  it  will  be  assimilated  as  a  vital  part  of  the  child's  language  e^>erience, 
thus  insuring  both  a  better  understanding  of  the  really  fundamental  gram- 
matical principles  and  greater  skill  and  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  the  language 
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as  a  means  of  exi^essbn.  Tliis  will  be  bioos^t  aboat  throu^  the  better 
mastery  of  these  grammatical  principles  and  because  of  the  substitution  of  the 
more  fruitful  En^^ish  work  for  the  discarded  instruction  in  grammar. 

2.  Briggs's  report  on  grammar. — ^Whether  granunar  provides  an 
inqxnrtant  means  of  mental  discipline,  Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  investigate. 
This  task  was  undertaken  some  years  later  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs  at 
Cohunbia  University.'  He  made  a  survey  of  the  claims  which  have 
been  advanced  for  formal  gnunmar  as  a  discipline  but  found  no  experi- 
mental evidence  to  support  them.  He  accordingly  arranged  several 
sets  of  tests,  some  of  whidi  had  previously  been  used  by  Bonser,  Whipple, 
and  others,  to  determine  the  mental  ability  of  children.  Two  classes 
in  the  seventh  (the  highest)  grade  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary 
School  were  given  intensive  work  in  formal  gnunmar  for  three  months 
and  tested  from  time  to  time  as  to  their  ability  to  see  likenesses  and 
differences,  form  definitions,  judge  reasons,  use  data,  reason  in  arith- 
metic, make  prompt  and  accurate  associations,  follow  directions,  etc. 
The  results  obtained  were  compared  with  those  which  appeared  in 
sdiools  in  five  other  cities  and  in  the  practice  departments  of  two  normal 
sdhools. 

There  was  no  gain  in  any  ability  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
work  in  grammar  and  surprisingly  little,  in  view  of  the  effort  put  forth, 
in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  itself.  Mr.  Briggs  concludes  that,  while 
future  experiments  may  lead  to  different  conclusions,  the  burden  of 
proof,  at  any  rate,  is  now  upon  those  who  believe  that  general  mental 
disqpline  is  obtained  from  the  study  of  formal  grammar. 

3.  Charters*  report. — More  recently  a  study  has  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  value  in  making  out  courses  for  schools.'  Th^ 
was  an  investigation  to  determine  what  errors  connected  with  gram- 
matical rules  were  made  by  the  children  of  Kansas  City,  and  to  deter- 
mine upon  this  basis  what  rules  should  be  taught  to  children  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Definite  directions  were  sent  to  the  teachers  of 
Grades  III-VII'  as  to  the  sort  of  written  work  to  collect  and  also  as  to 
noting  and  recording  errors  in  q>eech.    Only  papers  which  the  pupils 

<  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  "Nonnal  English  Grammar  as  a  Discipline,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  XIV,  No.  4,  September,  1913. 

*  Not  yet  published  but  will  appear  as  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  MissourL 

'  The  seventh  is  the  highest  grade  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Kansas  Dty. 
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wrote  fredy  without  help  or  corrections  were  to  be  handed  in.  The  pupils 
were  to  be  left  unconscious  of  the  test  and  were  not  to  use  any  special 
kind  of  paper  or  make  any  special  effort.  The  piupose  was  to  get 
during  a  period  of  four  weeks  as  much  writing  as  possible,  with  no 
repression  or  caution  from  the  teacher.  Errors  in  speaking  were  care- 
fully noted  and  written  down  by  all  teachers  and  principals  during  the 
entire  school  time  of  a  single  week. 

The  oral  errors  were  then  classified  by  graduate  students  under  Mr. 
Charters'  direction,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  certain  of  the  imi- 
versity  instructors  in  English.  The  written  papers  from  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  in  twelve  schools  were  afterward  examined  and  the 
errors  collected.  When  the  various  errors  were  thus  assembled  and 
percentage  tables  made  out,  it  was  possible  to  arrange  an  outline  of  the 
rules  actually  broken  and  an  additional  outline  of  the  rules  necessary 
in  order^to  xmderstand  those  which  had  been  broken.  For  example,  the 
rule  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number  is 
unintelligible  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  subject,  person, 
nimiber,  verb,  etc.  This  procediure  made  dear  what  must  be  induded 
in  the  course  to  meet  certain  definite  needs. 

The  language  texts  in  use  in  the  Kansas  City  schools  were  next 
examined  and  a  statement  prepared  to  show  what  might  be  omitted 
from  them.  The  topics  induded  in  this  ''Index  Expiurgatorius  Gram- 
maticae"  are  exdamatory  sentence,  interjection,  the  appositive,  the 
nominative  of  exclamation,  the  nominative  of  address,  the  objective 
complement,  the  objective  used  as  a  substantive,  the  adverbial  objective, 
the  indefinite  pronoun,  the  dassification  of  adverbs,  the  noun  dause, 
conjimctive  adverbs,  the  retained  objective,  the  infinitive  except  the 
split  infinitive,  mood  (except  possibly  the  subjimctive  of  ''to  be")»  the 
objective  subject,  the  partidple  (except  the  definition  and  present  and 
past  forms),  the  nominative  absolute,  and  the  genmd.  Two  topics 
needed  to  be  supplied,  the  pronoim  "what"  and  proper  and  numeral 
adjectives. 

Positively  the  study  seems  to  show  that  there  are  a  number  of 
grammatical  prindples  which  should  be  well  taught.  Among  these  are: 
(i)  proper  as  contrasted  with  common  nouns;  (2)  the  possessive  of 
noims;  (3)  the  formation  of  the  plural;  (4)  the  inflections  of  pronouns; 
(5)  the  uses  of  the  relative  pronouns;  (6)  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals;   (7)  comparison  of  adjectives;  (8)  verbs  as  to  kind,  nimiber. 
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tense,  and  voke;  (9)  adverbs  as  distinguished  from  adjectives;  (10) 
idioinatic  uses  of  prq>ositions  and  conjunctions;  (11)  placing  of  modifiers; 
(12)  double  n^;atives;  (13)  syntactical  redundance,  and  of  coiuse  (14) 
the  sentence  as  a  imit.  The  number  of  failures  to  begin  a  sentence  with 
a  capital  and  end  with  a  period  or  other  proper  mark  was  very  large. 
4«  Other  studies  and  reports. — Other  some^^t  similar  studies  of 
children's  language  are  now  in  progress.  For  example,  the  department  of 
education  in  Huvard  University  is  directing  an  investigation  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  sentence  in  the  expressions  of  children,  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  at  what  stages  instruction  in  certain  phases  of 
granmiar  and  composition  will  supply  actual  needs.  We  are  clearly 
about  to  enter  upon  a  period  in  which  both  courses  and  textbooks  in 
language  for  the  elementary  school  will  be  constructed  in  the  light  of 
relatively  exact  infbrmation  in  place  of  rough  and  ready  q>inion  based 
upon  personal  impression  and  unthinking  tradition.' 

m.     STANDARDS  Of  ATTAnOfZMT 

One  method  of  preventing  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  school  work  is 
to  set  up  definite  standards  of  attainment.  Like  many  other  good 
things,  such  standards  may  easily  prove  harmful  They  may,  for 
example,  narrow  the  field  of  endeavor  to  the  point  of  hampering  the 
teacher  and  rendering  her  work  machine-like.  Absence  of  such  stand- 
ards, on  the  other  hand,  usually  means  low  pressure,  a  good  deal  of  useless 
wandering,  and  great  unevenness  of  results.  The  educational  rhapsodist 
is  content  with  purple  patches  and  unfulfilled  dreams,  but  the  practical 
administrator  expects  tangible  and  consistent  progress.  If  reasonable 
latitude  is  allowed  as  to  the  means,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
fairly  definite  prescrq>tion  as  to  ends. 

In  English,  as  in  other  subjects,  the  textbook  is  still  the  real  gauge. 
Many  courses  of  study  undertake  to  state  in  general,  and  even  in  par- 
ticular, what  is  to  be  accomplished  during  the  elementary  period  as  a 
whole  and  during  each  year  or  semester  of  it,  but  only  the  strong  teacher 
can  carry  out  such  a  program  without  the  aid  of  a  book  in  which  the 
material  for  each  period  is  arranged  and  the  work  which  the  pupils  are 
to  do  indicated.  Books  should,  however,  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
course  of  study.    At  present  the  course  of  study  is  generally  made 

<  Allan  AbboU,  "Scientific  StandaidB  in  English  Teaching/'  English  Journal,  IV, 
No.  I,  Jamiazy,  1915. 
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to  conform  to  the  books.  We  must  develq)  a  technique  of  criticism 
for  textbooks.  A  school  board  is  now  ahnost  as  much  at  a  loss  to  tell 
what  books  to  buy  as  it  is  when  called  upon  to  select  an  administrative 
officer.  What  action  it  will  take  in  either  case  is  largely  a  question  of 
salesmanship. 

Interest  in  the  movement  for  a  reform  of  our  educational  system  by 
bq;inning  secondary  work  with  the  seventh  grade  has  stimulated  en- 
deavor to  formulate  the  attainments  which  should  be  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade.  In  the  rqx>rt  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  ''Six- 
Year  Coiuse  of  Study,"  which  was  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting  in  1908,  we  find  the  following  specifications  with 
regBLTd  to  English: 

A.  Reading. — ^Pupils  should  be  able  to  get  the  tbou^t  and  express  the 
thought  in  simple  narrative  prose  and  poetry,  such  as  Rohinson  Crusoe  and 
"Paul  Revcre's  Ride." 

B.  Spelling. — ^They  should  be  able  to  spell  correctly  90  per  cent  of  the 
words  commonly  used  in  their  home  and  school  vocabulary. 

C.  Writing. — ^They  should  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  with  fair  rapidity. 

D.  ComposUion.^i)  They  should  be  able  to  compose  and  write  a  busi- 
ness or  social  letter  in  conventional  form  on  a  simple  assigned  topic  that 
properly  comes  within  the  experience  of  children  of  their  age.  (2)  They  should 
be  able  to  compose  and  write  short  deacr^>tions  and  narratives  on  simple 
themes  appealing  to  the  natiural  interests  of  children  and  falling  within  their 
experience. 

A  somewhat  similar  attempt  to  set  up  definite  standards  in  En^ish 
for  the  new  elementary  schools  has  been  made  by  the  Joint  Conmiittee 
of  Thirty  on  a  National  English  Syllabus,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Conmussion  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  which  is  acting  under  the  direction  also  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  In  its  second  preliminary  rq>ort  at 
St  Paul  in  July  of  1914  a  subconunittee  of  this  conmiittee  offoed  the 
following: 

ATTAINMENT  IN  ENGLISH  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SDCTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  Committee  on  English  has  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  in  the 
near  future  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  will  begin  with  the 
seventh  school  year.    Hence,  in  seeking  to  provide  for  proper  articulation 
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between  elaiieiitary  and  secondary  work  in  £n^]sh»  the  committee  has  found 
it  desirable  to  inquire  as  to  what  sort  of  foundation  in  English  can  be  laid  in 
I  the  first  six  grades.    It  cannot  be  too  stnm^y  emphasized,  however,  that  the 

r  committee  does  not  assume  the  right  or  the  wisdom  to  set  up  standards  of 

admission  to  the  high  school.  The  painful  history  of  college-entrance  require- 
moits  and  the  equally  painful  history  of  the  overloading  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  l^  the  well-meaning  college  q)ecialists  on  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  its  subsidiary  committees  provide  a  sufficient  warning.  Such  state- 
ments of  attainmoit  as  the  present  committee  will  venture  to  make  will  be 
drawn  from  the  actual  experience  of  elementary  prindpab  and  teachers  and 
will  be  found  modest  enough.  Indeed,  what  is  most  needed  is  not  a  theoretical 
raising  of  standards  but  a  sorting  out  of  essentials  and  more  generally  efficient 
methods  of  securing  a  mastery  of  them. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  the 
process  of  education.  The  first  is  purposeful  activity,  resulting  in  habit,  and 
the  second  is  interpretation  of  experience,  resulting  in  knowledge.  Both 
should  have  a  place  in  the  elementary  school,  but  unquestionably  the  first 
should  receive  chief  emphasis  there.  Children  learn  by  doing  rather  than  by 
the  more  formal  rationalizing  processes.  Indeed,  the  chief  distinction  between 
the  education  of  children  under  twelve  and  those  above  that  age  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  with  the  seventh  grade  may  be  said  to  begin  the  really  S3rste- 
matic  ordering  of  the  facts  of  experience  into  scientific  knowledge. 

It  follows  that  a  statement  of  attainment  for  the  elementary  period  should 
be  mainly  in  terms  of  habits,  of  ability  to  do,  rather  than  in  terms  of  facts  and 
princ^les  which  the  children  should  be  expected  to  state.  Granting  that  the 
unity  of  consciousness  prevents  any  actual  separation  of  doing  and  knowing, 
one  may  nevertheless  hold  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  measuring  achieve- 
ment in  terms  of  the  former.  After  all,  the  only  sufficient  test  of  ability  is 
the  meeting  and  mastering  of  real  conditions,  and  teachers  need  constantly 
to  be  on  their  guard  lest  they  mistake  a  certain  facility  in  professing  the  forms 
of  knowledge  for  actual  initiative  and  control. 

With  these  principles  in  mind  we  may  now  attempt  to  state  in  outline 
what  normal  children  may  be  expected  to  do  when  they  have  reached  the  close 
of  the  sixth  grade: 

1.  To  express  clearly  and  consecutively,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing, 
ideas  which  are  entirely  familiar  to  them. 

2.  To  avcHd,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  gross  incorrectness  of  grammar. 

3.  To  compose  and  mail  a  letter,  using  a  form  acceptable  for  general 
purposes. 

4.  To  spell  the  vocabulary  which  they  commonly  write  and  to  make  sure 
of  new  or  doubtful  words. 
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5.  To  read  silently  and  after  one  reading  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  a 
simple  story,  news  item,  or  lesson. 

6.  To  read  aloud  readily  and  intelligibly  news  items  from  the  school  paper, 
lessons  from  the  textbooks  being  used,  or  literature  of  such  difficulty  as  ''Paul 
Revere's  Ride"  or  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

7.  To  quote  accurately  and  understandingly  several  short  poems,  such  as 
Bennet's  ''The  Flag  Goes  By"  and  Emerson's  "The  Mountain  and  the 
SquirreL" 

8.  To  make  intelligent  use  of  ordinary  reference  books. 

Everyone  will  understand  that  such  an  outline  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded 
as  a  course  of  study  in  English  nor  as  a  complete  summary  of  all  that  children 
should  and  do  gain  from  the  study  of  reading  and  composition.  The  more 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  results,  which  can  be  expressed  only  in  terms 
of  character,  are  here  only  implied.  They  come,  moreover,  if  they  come  at 
all,  from  the  entire  life  of  the  school,  not  from  a  single  study.  Nevertheless, 
teachers  of  experience  will  see  at  a  glance  that  it  will  require  a  well-organized 
and  efficiently  administered  course  to  establish,  not  merely  in  the  exceptional 
child,  but  in  all  normal  children,  the  habits  set  forth  in  the  seven  items  men- 
tioned above.  For  the  true  best  of  such  habits  is  that  they  assert  themselves 
regularly,  not  merely  under  the  special  conditions  of  a  school  examination. 

Both  these  statements  have  been  quoted  with  regard  to  attainment 
in  all  phases  of  English  work  in  order  to  show  the  composition  element 
in  its  relations.  Distinct  advance  has  been  made  by  the  second  report 
in  the  clear  emphasis  placed  upon  speech,  including  correctness  of  gram- 
mar, and  in  omitting  reference  to  certain  types  of  discourse,  particularly 
literary  types.  This  report  also  recognizes  the  problem  of  articulation 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools. 

That  subject  has  been  studied  with  great  care  by  another  committee 
of  the  National  Coimdl  of  Teachers  of  English,  whose  findings  concern- 
ing composition  and  grammar  are  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  topic  under 
discussion,  namely,  definite  standards  of  attainment  based  upon  essentials 
as  a  means  to  economy  of  time.'  Their  reconmiendations  are  based  upon 
answers  to  a  questionnaire,  upon  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  study,  reports,  and  textbooks,  and  upon  personal  observation, 
experience,  and  conference.  The  committee  had  in  mind  the  usual 
eight-year  elementary  course,  and  hence  its  report  covers  the  granmiar 
grades. 

<  Ernest  C.  Noyes,  *The  Articulation  of  the  Elementary  and  High-School 
Courses  of  Study,"  English  Journal^  m,  No.  5,  May,  1914. 
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Tbe  committee  finds  much  more  called  for  on  paper  than  by  any 
possibility  can  be  accon^>Iished — maximum  courses  without  principles 
of  selection.  High-school  topics  are  being  attempted  in  the  grades, 
e^)eciaUy  in  the  case  of  formal  grammar  and  rhetoric,  while  simpler 
and  more  essential  matters  are  not  thoroughly  taught.  Written  com- 
position is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  oral.  The  work  to  be  done  is 
not  dearly  indicated  and  confusion  must  be  inevitable. 

The  committee  makes  definite  constructive  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  work  in  composition  and  gnunmar  shoidd  include  and  these  deserve 
a  careful  reading.'  They  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  present  writer 
in  pr^)aring  the  summary  with  which  this  p2^)er  ends.  To  this  and  the 
other  sources  named  above  may  be  added  nmnerous  state  and  dty  courses 
of  study  and  such  articles  and  q>inions  as  those  of  Mrs.  Fish  and  Miss 
Fontaine,  reference  to  which  will  be  f oimd  in  the  bibliography  appended. 

SX710CASY  AMD  CONCLUSION 

At  the  end  of  about  a  decade  of  study,  investigation,  and  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  economy  in  language  and  grammar  it  appears  that 
progress  has  been  made: 

1.  In  singling  out  those  activities  which  are  most  valuable  and  in 
setting  up  definite  standards  of  attainment. 

2.  In  eliminating  much  abstract  and  formal  material,  especially 
in  English  grammar.  If  the  grammatical  aspects  of  composition  have 
been  consistently  dealt  with  in  the  grades  bdow,  forty  redtations  in 
the  grammar  grades  should  sufiSce  to  organize  all  the  sdence  of  grammar 
likely  to  £e  useful  to  a  child  of  fourteen.  This  implies  that  the  regular 
tenns  for  grammatical  concepts  are  used  whenever  there  is  occasion  to 
refer  to  grammatical  forms  and  relations  in  connection  with  either  speech 
or  writing. 

3.  In  developing  standards  of  measurement  by  which  the  residts  of 
work  in  composition  may  be  more  accuratdy  determined.  Only  a  slight 
beginning  can  be  recorded  here,  however;  so  complex  a  product  as  a 
written  paper  cannot  be  measured  as  to  its  various  qualities  by  a  single 
scale  like  that  of  HOlegas. 

4.  In  laying  a  foundation  of  educational  prindples  in  accordance 
with  which  the  details  of  economy  may  be  worked  out. 

*/Wrf.,  pp.  311-12. 
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In  seeking  to  define  the  essentials  of  language  and  grammar  we  must 
first  discover  what  the  aims  of  common-school  education  are.  Prq>ara- 
tion  for  life,  for  example,  must  be  carefuUy  analyzed  into  those  specific 
aspects  which  such  preparation  includes. 

The  language  course  must  be  thought  of  mainly  in  terms  of  habit. 
Power  to  speak  and  to  write,  not  to  define  technical  terms  or  state  rules 
of  correctness,  is  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  content  of  oral  and  written 
expression  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  is  not  mainly 
the  principles  of  composition  and  grammar  but  rather  the  child's  own 
expanding  ideas  about  his  environment  and  his  own  part  in  it  Only 
so  much  of  theory  should  be  taught  as  can  be  realized  by  the  child  him- 
self, and  this  should  be  directly  related  to  his  experience. 

We  must  seek  to  choose  that  subject-matter  for  each  grade  which 
can  be  made  to  seem  real,  can  have  a  genuine  appeal,  to  the  pupils. 
The  mere  distribution  throu^  a  series  of  years  of  facts,  principles,  and 
practice  exercises  to  develop  knowledge  and  skill  which  it  is  supposed 
will  be  needed  later  must  be  rq>laced  by  experiences  and  formulations 
which  are  of  real  use  here  and  now. 

Definite  standards  of  attainment  must  be  set  up  instead  of  vague 
notions  of  freedom  and  originality  in  language  or  its  wooden  and  mechani- 
cal prototype,  mere  correctness. 

This  will  involve  more  accurate  measures  of  excellence  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  use.  Personal  idios3mcrasy  and  subjective  impres- 
sion must  be  corrected  and  supplemented  by  objective  standards  by 
means  of  which  educational  experience  in  one  set  of  circumstances  may 
be  compared  with  like  experience  in  other  circumstances,  and  by  which 
the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  subject-matter  and  tjrpes  of  reaction  may 
be  more  accurately  determined. 
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for  composition  than  was  sui^)osed.) 

Hllkgas,  Mik>  B.  "A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  En^^ish  Com- 
position by  Young  People/'  Teachers  College  Record,  Xm,  No.  4,  Septem- 
bcTy  X912.  (Based  upon  the  theory  that  differences  equally  often  noticed 
are  equaL) 

Hosic,  James  F.  Cross  Reference  ClassificaHon  on  English  Composiiion 
(Underwood  &  Underwood,  1914).  (One  thousand  travel  studies  throu^^ 
the  stereoso^  or  in  lantern  slides,  classified  and  annotated  for  oral  and 
writtoi  composition.} 

.    The  Elementary  Course  in  English  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1911). 

(A  syllabus  with  some  attempt  at  definition  of  attainments.) 
Hoyt,  Franklin  S.    "Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English  Grammar,"  Teachers 

College  Record,  VII,  No.  5,  November,  1906.    (The  writer  foimd  no 

correlation  between  ability  in  grammar  and  ability  in  composition  and 

literature.) 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.  "Effort  vs.  Accomplishment,"  English  Journal,  m, 
No.  xo,  December,  1914.  (Report  of  an  experiment  in  marking.  The 
author  believes  it  wrong  to  deceive  pupils  into  thinking  that  their  work  is 
better  than  it  is.) 

J<^mson,  Franklin  W.  "The  Hillegas-Thomdike  Scale  for  Measurement  of 
Quality  in  English  Composition  by  Yoimg  People,"  School  Review,  XXI, 
No.  X,  January,  1913.  (Wide  variation  in  marking  was  present  even  with 
the  use  of  the  scale.  The  author  thinks  two  scales  necessary,  one  for  form 
and  one  for  content.) 

Kayfetz,  Isidore.  "A  Critical  Study  of  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale/' 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  U,  No.  4,  December,  19x4.  (Theoretical  in  treat- 
ment but  useful  in  defining  the  problem  and  showing  what  has  been  done.) 

Kelly,  Frederick  James.  "Teachers' Marks:  Their  Variability  and  Standard- 
izaticm,"  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  66,  1914.  (A  careful  scientific  study  in  which  work  so  far  done  is 
summarized  and  tested.  The  Hillegas  scale  is  shown  to  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  use  with  advantage.) 

Kendall,  C.  N.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Composition  and  Grammar. 
State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  (A  pamphlet  by 
various  teachers.  Interesting  because  of  the  attempt  to  set  up  standards 
as  well  as  for  its  wealth  of  details  and  examples  of  school  work.) 

Learoyd,  Jessie  P.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Language  for  the  Practice  Department 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.    (A  suggestive  outline.) 
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Lyttle,  Eugene  W.  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Six-Year  Course  of 
Study/'  Proceedings  of  the  Nalional  Education  Association,  1908,  p.  625. 
(Makes  a  trial  statement  of  what  should  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  school  year.) 

A  Manual  Containing  the  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  of  West 
Virginia.  Prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Free  Schools.  Revised  edition,  19x4.  (One  of  the  best 
of  the  state  courses.  Large  omissions  in  granmiar  are  made  and  the 
language-work  is  related  to  vital  interests.) 

"Manual  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  in  the  State  Nonnal  School  at 
Winona,  Minnesota,"  Winona  Normal  Bulletin,  Series  6,  No.  3,  January, 
X910.    (A  suggestive  outline.) 

McMurry,  Charles  A.  Special  Method  in  Language  (MacmiUan  Co.,  1905). 
(Exhibits  the  practical  good  sense  for  which  the  writer  is  known.) 

McMurry,  Frank  M.  Elementary  School  Standards  (World  Book  Co.,  19x3). 
(A  report  of  the  author's  part  in  the  survey  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
New  York  City.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  "Instruction"; 
"Course  of  Study";  "Supervision.") 

.    "The  Uniform  Minimum  Curriculum  with  Uniform  Examinations," 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  X913,  p.  X3X.  (A 
trenchant  criticism  of  the  New  York  plan.  The  author  would  preserve 
the  freedom  and  initiative  of  the  teacher  and  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil.) 

"What  Omissions  Are  Advisable  in  the  Present  Course  of  Study, 


and  What  Should  Be  the  Basis  for  the  Same  ?  "  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  X904,  p.  X94.  (Quoted  at  some  length  in  the  text 
which  precedes.) 

Mitchell,  Mary  A.  G.  "Wanted:  A  Higher  Standard  of  Speech,"  English 
Journal,  1,  No.  5,  May,  X9ia.  (The  writer  thinks  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  speech-training,  including  ordinary  gnunmatical  correct- 
ness.) 

Noyes,  Ernest  C.  "The  Articulation  of  the  Elementary  and  High-School 
Courses  in  English,"  English  Journal,  Hi,  No.  5,  May,  1914.  (A  teport 
of  a  committee  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  English.  Outlines 
the  essentiab  in  gnunmar  and  composition.) 

Rounds,  Charles  R.  "The  Varying  System  of  Nomenclature  in  Use  in  Our 
Texts  in  English  Grammar,"  Educational  Review,  U,  No.  x,  Jime,  19x0. 
(The  terms  used  in  twenty-two  standard  texts  are  compared.) 

.    "The  Waste  of  Unlearning,"  English  Journal,  I,  No.  4,  April,  X9X2. 

(A  vigorous  plea  for  uniform  grammatical  terminology  and  one  way  of 
spelling  each  word.) 
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SoBiDo,  Henry.    Introductbn  to  Palmer's  5«{^-^ifi!f«oa/^ 

tOD  Mifflm  Co.,  X909).    (A  pithy  statemoit  of  the  modem  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  language-teaching.) 
Hiomas,  Charles  Swain.    "The  Hillegas  Scale,"  LeaJUi  of  ike  New  En^and 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English^  No.  104,  January,  19x3.    (Reports  that 
a  practical  trial  of  the  scale  cast  grave  doubt  upon  its  value.) 
Thompaon,  Frank  £.    "Economy  of  Time  in  Education,"  Proceeding  of  the 
NaHonal  Education  Association,  191a,  p.  413;  see  also  Colorado  School 
Journal,  XXVIU,  p.  xo,  November,  X9xa.    (Considers  essentials  in 
education  in  re^)ect  to  aim,  material,  and  method.    Thinks  the  schools 
ky  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  mere  symboL) 
Tbomdike,  Edward  L.    "Notes  on  the  Significance  and  Use  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  En^^Jah  Composition,"  English  Journal, 
n.  No.  9,  November,  X9X3.    (An  account  of  the  attempt  to  direct  a  body 
of  teaches  at  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  in  the  use  of  the  scale.) 

.    "A  Scale  for  Merit  in  English  Writing,"  Journal  of  Educational 

Psychology,  U,  No.  7,  September,  X9X1.    (A  preliminary  account  of  the 
scale,  with  a  plea  for  criticism.) 
"Training  School  Course  of  Study,"  Bulletin  of  the  State  Normal  School  for 
Women  (Farmville,  Virginia),  I,  No.  x,  September,  X9X4.    (An  interesting 
attempt  to  organize  all  school  activity  around  certain  large  interests. 
Language  is  made  a  means  of  unifying  other  studies.) 
Waimamaker,  O.  D.    "Unifying  Grammatical  Nomenclature:  A  Criticism," 
English  Journal,  IV,  No.  2,  Febniary,  19x5.    (The  author  points  out  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  he  thinks  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
could  be  improved.) 
Wilcaz,  W.  H.    "The  Standard  in  English,"  Atlantic  Educational  Journal, 
X,  No.  I,  Sqptember,  1914.    (The  writer  holds  that  pupils  should  be 
trained  to  express  their  own  experience.) 
Yocnin,  A.  Duncan.    Culture,  Discipline,  and  Democracy  (Christopher  Sower 
Co.,  X913).    (A  closely  reasoned  analysis  of  the  aims  and  processes  of 
educati<m.    The  author  believes  in  general  discipline,  which  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  "formal  discipline.") 

.    "The  Determination  of  the  Relative  Value  of  Details  within  the 

Course  of  Study,"  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1913, 
p.  379.  (A  summary  of  the  main  ideas  which  appear  in  his  Culture, 
Discipline,  and  Democracy.) 

"The  Determinants  of  the  Course  of  Study,"  Educational  Review, 


XLVm,  No.  3,  September,  X914.    (Presents  the  successive  steps  necessary 
in  course  of  study-making.) 


CHAPTER  Vm 
CURRENT  PRACTICES  AND  STANDARDS  IN  ARITHMETIC 


WALTER  A.-  JESSUP 
Professor  of  Education,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa 


Certain  phases  of  arithmetic  have  been  subjected  to  challenge  for 
many  years.  Educational  theorists,  educational  investigators  and  men 
in  actual  charge  of  educational  affairs  have  been  critical  toward  the  con- 
tent, method  of  teaching,  time  eq>enditure,  gradation  and  achievement 
in  the  subject. 

The  theorists  have  been  especially  forcible  in  their  condemnation  of 
the  teaching  of  many  of  the  more  or  less  obsolete  topics,  the  artifidaUties 
of  method  and  the  amoimt  of  time  given  over  to  the  subject.  Hall  con- 
demned the  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic,  saying,  ''Nowhere  in 
the  whole  curriculum  can  so  much  time  be  saved." 

Within  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  special  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  the  arithmetic  situation.  In  190a  J.  M.  Rice  tested 
the  arithmetical  knowledge  of  more  than  6,000  children.  In  1908  C.  W. 
Stone  tested  6A  grades  in  26  cities.  These  men  found  wide  variations 
in  achievement,  time  cost,  methods  of  teaching  and  supervision. 

In  1913  Superintendent  L.  H.  Van  Houten  made  an  investigation  of 
the  time  distribution,  the  grade  distribution  of  topics  and  certain  other 
supervisory  phases  of  arithmetic  in  150  American  cities.  Last  year  the 
writer  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Coffman,  working  for  the  Committee  on  Economy 
of  Time,  made  an  investigation  of  the  time  expenditure,  grades  in  which 
textbooks  are  introduced,  emphasis  on  drill,  eliminations  and  new  topics 
in  almost  a  thousand  school  systems. 

The  men  in  the  field — superintendents  and  teachers — ^have  also  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  demands  of  arithmetic.  In  1887  President 
Francis  A.  Walker  conducted  a  campaign  in  the  Boston  schools  which 
resulted  in  an  order  by  the  School  Committee  that  the  following  subjects 
be  dropped  from  the  course  of  study:  mensuration  of  the  unusual  sur- 
faces and  solids,  compound  proportion,  compound  interest,  equation  of 
payments,  exchange,  metric  system,  compoimd  partnership,  etc.    In  the 
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rqx)it  of  the  Baltimore  School  Coinmission  m  191 1  considerable  atten- 
tba  was  given  to  arithmetic  as  to  time  eq>enditure  and  topical  emphasis. 
Siq>ermtendent  G.  M.  Wilson,  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  in  the  same  year 
found,  after  a  detailed  investigation  of  a  number  of  courses  of  8tu<^  in 
use  elsewhere,  that  many  cities  had  already  made  eliminations. 

The  American  Committee  No.  i  of  the  International  Commission  on 
the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  rq>orted  in  1911  on  mathematics  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.    This  conmiittee  and  its  subcommittees  contained  the 
names  of  more  than  forty  men  and  women  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  problem  of  mathematics  instruction.    As  a  result  of 
their  investigation  of  the  subject,  they  said,  ''There  is  a  great  pressure 
to  sunplify  the  course.    This  is  being  done  by  using  smaller  numbers  in 
the  work  in  arithmetic;  by  eliminating  topics  that  are  imduly  confusing; 
by  giving  carefully  graded,  simple  problems;  and  by  cutting  down  the 
extent  and  increasing  the  enq>hasis  on  the  part  that  remains.    There  is 
also  great  pressure  to  modernize  the  course.    This  is  being  done  by 
diminating  obsolete  problem  material,  topics  and  processes,  and  by 
substituting  therefor  modem  problem  material.    There  is  pressure  to 
make  the  subject  possess  informational  value  as  well  as  disciplinary 
value." 

Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  director  of  research  of  the  Detroit  public  schools, 
has  made  the  most  thoroughgoing  study  which  has  yet  been  made  of 
achievements  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
winch  are  being  attained  in  arithmetic  throughout  the  different  grades 
in  a  large  niunber  of  cities.  Indeed  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Courtis  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  he  has  already  set  up  certain  tentative  standards 
oi  e]q>ectancy  for  the  fundamentals  in  the  upper  grades. 

With  a  view  to  fuiding  out  the  extent  to  which  superintendents  were 
interested  in  these  problems,  their  attitude  toward  certain  proposals  for 
dimination  and  current  practice  in  the  schools,  the  writer  and  Dr. 
Cofiman  last  year  made  an  investigation  which  included  returns  from 
867  cities  with  a  population  of  4,000  and  over  and  from  114  coimty 
superintendents  throughout  the  coimtry.  This  report  was  presented 
before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  Richmond  meeting.  It  was  foimd  that  there  was 
great  interest  in  the  topic  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  superin- 
tendents were  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  effecting  economy  of  time  by 
means  of  omitting  certain  material,  redirecting  emphasis  on  certain  other 
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material  and  modifying  the  time  cost  In  fact  school  superintendents 
in  large  numbers  are  already  at  work  making  modifications  with  a  view 
toward  testing  the  theories  or  profiting  by  the  facts  thus  far  discovered. 
Thus  in  a  certain  sense  this  present  report  might  be  considered  as  a 
clearing-house  of  e]q>erience,  which  will  enable  any  superintendent  to 
know  what  other  superintendents  are  doing. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  the  time  is 
now  favorable  for  the  widespread  dissemination  of  information  in  regard 
to  policies  already  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  Educational 
theorists  have  projected  certain  ideals  in  the  light  of  the  whole  field  of 
education.  The  special  investigators  have  presented  a  body  of  facts 
showing  the  standards  or  norms  in  practice,  covering  a  wide  enough 
range  of  conditions  to  warrant  certain  consideration.  The  superin- 
tendents themselves  are  experimenting  in  many  different  directions. 
Although  theorists,  investigators  and  superintendents  are  not  perfectly 
agreed,  there  is  sufficient  agreement  to  make  it  worth  while  to  know  its 
extent  on  the  following  points:  (i)  the  elimination  of  topics;  (2)  increased 
emphasis  on  topics;  (3)  the  recitation  time  distribution;  (4)  the  per- 
centage of  drill;  (5)  grade  of  textbook  introduction;  (6)  grade  emphasis 
on  topics;  (7)  the  standards  of  achievement. 

THE  ELDONATION  OF  TOPICS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  coimtry  have  already  either  eliminated  these  topics  or  are 
in  favor  of  giving  them  less  attention,  it  is  reconmiended  that  an  economy 
of  time  may  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  the  following  topics  from 
the  elementary  course  of  study:  apothecaries'  weight,  alligation,  aliquot 
parts,  annual  interest,  cube  root,  cases  in  percentage,  compound  and 
complex  fractions  of  more  than  two  digits,  compound  proportion,  dram, 
foreign  money,  folding  paper,  the  long  method  of  greatest  common 
divisor,  longitude  and  time,  least  common  multiple,  metric  system,  pro- 
gression, quarter  in  avoirdupois  table,  reduction  of  more  than  two  steps, 
troy  weight,  true  discount,  unreal  fractions. 

Chart  I,  which  is  based  on  the  expression  of  the  superintendents  in 
830  cities  last  year,  shows  the  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favor 
the  elimination  of  or  less  attention  to  these  topics.  (Taken  from  the 
investigation  of  Jessup  and  Coffman.) 
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Chajit  I. — Percentage  of  auperintendents  who  favor  "dimination"  or  'less 
KttendoD"  (830  cities  represented).  Checked  surface  lepresenti  the  peiceatage  who 
favor  dimlnatioii.    Shaded  surface  represeata  the  percentage  who  favot  less  atteatioa. 
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INCREASED  EMPHASIS 


There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  educa- 
tional theorists  and  some  superintendents  to  minimize  the  importance 
to  be  given  to  training  in  the  fundamentals  in  arithmetic,  viz.,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions. 
Certain  pedagogical  theories  have  tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  the  work.  These  theories,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
arithmetic  has  received  a  great  amoimt  of  time,  have  resulted  in  a  dis- 
position in  certain  quarters  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  these  fundamentals. 

However,  it  is  certainly  an  important  fact  that  the  majority  of 
superintendents  throughout  the  coimtry  are  in  favor  of  emphasizing 
these  fundamentals.  It  is  reconmiended  that  this  phase  of  arithmetic 
be  especially  emphasized  in  the  intermediate  grades  to  the  end  that 
children  attain  a  high  standard  of  ability  in  these  processes  by  the  time 
they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  day  be  given  especial  attention. 
Time  saved  through  the  omission  of  the  material  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going may  be  wisely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  social,  economic  and 
arithmetical  issues  involved  in  such  facts  as  saving  and  loaning  money, 
taxation,  public  expenditure,  banking,  borrowing,  building  and  loan 
associations,  investments,  bonds  and  stocks,  tax  levies,  insurance, 
profits,  public  utilities  and  the  like. 

Chart  n  shows  the  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favor  giving 
more  attention  to  each  of  these  topics.  (Based  on  the  investigation 
made  by  Jessup  and  CoSman.) 

RECITATION  TIME 

The  investigation  reported  last  year  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  wide 
variation  existed  in  the  amount  of  recitation  time  given  over  to  arith- 
metic in  the  various  grades.  The  results  of  the  investigations  by  Rice, 
Stone  and  Courtis  have  been  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  easily  possible 
to  expend  more  recitation  time  on  arithmetic  than  conditions  warrant. 
These  men  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  great  danger  of  wasting 
time  here.  In  view  of  these  investigations  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  superintendents  are  already  giving  the  proposed  time  or  less 
per  week  for  recitations  in  arithmetic  in  the  different  grades,  it  is 
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Ceaxi  n. — PeiccDtage  oE  superinteDdeats  who  favor  giving  more  ittendon  ti 
each  of  iham  tcfrici  (830  dtics  rqiraeiited). 
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recommended  that  the  recitation  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  not  exceed 
the  following  limits: 

The  fiist  grade  not  to  exceed  75  minutes  per  week. 
The  second  grade  not  to  exceed  xoo  minutes  per  week. 
The  third  grade  not  to  exceed  125  minutes  per  week. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  not  to  exceed  150  minutes  per 
week. 

The  eighth  grade  not  to  exceed  170  minutes  per  week. 

These  standards  or  norms  are  based  on  the  median  recitation  time 
expenditure  in  630  cities  as  reported  before  this  section  last  year. 

Table  I  shows  the  actual  distribution  of  recitation  time  devoted  to 
arithmetic  in  these  cities.  (Based  on  the  investigations  of  Jessup  and 
Cofibnan.)  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  the  fijrst  grade  136 
cities  allow  no  time  for  arithmetic,  7  allow  15  minutes  per  week,  18 
allow  25  minutes  per  week  and  so  on  down  the  column.  (Extreme 
cases  were  verified  by  supplementary  correspondence,  so  that  the  varia- 
tions here  indicated  are  truly  descriptive  of  variations  in  practice.) 

Chart  m  shows  the  median  and  upper  and  lower  quartiles  for  this 
table. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  GIVEN  OVER  TO  DRILL 

There  is  a  clear  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  through- 
out the  country  to  emphasize  the  lower  grades  as  the  grades  demanding 
the  highest  percentage  of  time  given  over  to  strictly  drill  work  in  the 
recitation.  This  is  in  line  with  the  current  educational  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  school  superintendents  have  either  taken  the  advice 
of  the  theorists  in  this  particular  or  as  a  result  of  their  own  experiences 
have  agreed  with  the  theorists.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  majority  of  the  superintendents  are  giving  the  highest 
percentage  of  recitation  time  to  strictly  drill  work  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  grades.  The  median  percentage  of  time  given  to  drill  work 
throughout  the  different  grades  is  as  follows: 

First  grade 43  per  cent 

Second  grade 50    " 

Third  grade 52  " 

Fourth  grade 45  " 

Fifth  grade 39  *' 

Sixth  grade 31  " 

Seventh  grade 22  " 

Eighth  grade 17  " 
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Chart  IV  shows  the  median  and  upper  and  lower  quartile  percentages 
of  time  given  over  to  strictly  drill  work  in  the  recitations  in  each  grade 
in  564  cities.  The  standards  or  norms  in  the  foregoing  table  are  based 
on  the  median  practice  in  these  cities.  (Based  on  the  investigation  of 
Jessup  and  CofiEman.) 


GRADE  OF  TEXTBOOK  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  good  many  advocates  of  the  plan 
of  postponing  the  introduction  of  a  textbook  in  arithmetic  imtil  the  third 
grade.  Advocates  of  the  policy  have  been  foimd  among  experienced 
superintendents  as  well  as  among  educational  theorists.  In  connection 
with  these  recommendations  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  of  the  764 
superintendents  reporting  last  year  on  this  topic  it  was  found  that  the 
majority  introduced  the  textbook  in  the  third  grade.  Clearly  the  super- 
intendents of  this  country  have  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  a  textbook 
in  the  child's  hands  at  a  relatively  late  time,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  third  of  the  schools  are  already  postponing  the  time  of  introduc- 
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tion  of  textbooks  until  the  fourth  grade  or  later.  The  superintendent 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  grade  in  which  a  textbook  should  be  introduced 
may  find  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  the  practice  of  other  superin- 
tendents. The  dzd  distribution  of  the  varying  practices  in  connection 
with  the  grade  of  introduction  of  the  textbook  is  indicated  in  Table  n. 
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Chast  m. — Showing  median  and  quartile  distribution  of  time  per  wedc  given 
over  to  recitations  (630  cities  represented). 


(Based  on  the  investigation  of  Jessup  and  Cofibian.)  The  meaning  of 
Table  n  becomes  clear  when  read  as  follows:  Of  the  267  cities  reporting 
from  the  North  Central  territory,  i  introduced  a  t^  in  the  first  grade, 
x8  in  the  second  grade,  160  in  the  third  grade,  64  in  the  fourth  grade,  32 
in  the  fifth  grade  and  2  in  the  sixth  grade. 
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Cbaxt  IV. — Showing  the  median  percentage  of  time  given  over  to  slrieUy  drill 
work  in  the  recitations  in  each  grade  (564  cities). 

TABLE  n 

Showing  Gxads  in  Which  an  Asithmetic  Tsxt  Is  Introdugbd 

(By  Geogn^>hical  Divisions) 
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GRADE  OCCURRENCE  OF  TOPICS 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Payne,  the  Baltimore  Commission,  the 
International  Commission  and  others  touched  the  grade  distribution  of 
topics.  The  most  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  this  sort,  however,  was 
made  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Van  Houten,  a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
Iowa,  now  superintendent  of  schools  of  Toledo,  Iowa,  who  investigated 
the  distribution  of  thirty-seven  selected  topics  in  arithmetic  in  147  differ- 
ent courses  of  study.  These  courses  represented  towns  and  cities  of 
every  size,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States.  He  found  wide 
variation  in  this  particular.  For  example,  notation  was  taught  in  every 
grade  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  although  it  was  predominantiy  present 
in  the  third  grade.  Division  was  taught  in  every  grade  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth,  but  was  predominantiy  present  in  the  third  and  the  fourth 
grades.  Fractions  were  taught  in  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth,  and  were  predominantiy  present  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
Multiplication  tables  were  taught  in  every  grade  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth,  but  were  predominantiy  present  in  the  sixth  grade.  Simple 
interest  was  taught  in  every  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the  ei^th,  although 
it  was  predominantiy  present  in  the  seventh  grade. 

There  seems  to  be  less  agreement  in  this  particular  than  we  might 
expect.  No  doubt  many  of  the  differences  in  practice  are  due  to  the 
textbook  variations.  Other  differences  are  due  to  various  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  main  the  four 
fundamental  processes  are  most  frequentiy  taught  in  the  first  four 
grades;  fractions,  decimals  and  percentage  most  frequentiy  in  the 
grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  with  the  various  applications 
of  arithmetic  to  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  life  becoming  pre- 
dominant in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Mr.  Van  Houten,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Baltimore  Com- 
mission, distributed  seven  specific  topics  for  grade  frequency.  From 
Table  m  it  is  seen  that  as  far  as  these  147  cities  are  concerned  the 
practice  prevails  of  completing  the  forty-five  combinations  by  the  close 
of  the  second  year;  the  multiplication  tables  by  the  third  year;  long 
division  by  the  foiurth  year;  fractions  by  the  fifth  year;  percentage  by 
the  sixth  year.  Table  m  is  to  be  read  thus:  5  cities  complete  the 
forty-five  combinations  in  the  first  year;  122  in  the  second  year;  14  in 
the  third  year;  8  in  the  foiurth  year,  etc. 
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While  experimental  evidence  is  lacking  which  will  warrant  a  final 
statement  in  regard  to  the  best  time  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  topics. 


TABLE  m 
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yet  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  practice  of  such  a  large  number  of 
cities.  It  *may  be  presumed  that  this  represents  the  best  judgment  of 
the  superintendent,  based  on  experience. 


OdJECnVE  STANDARDS 

The  most  definite  work  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing objective  standards  of  achievement  for  children  of  the  various  grades 
in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  has  been  done  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis, 
director  of  research  of  the  Detroit  public  schools.  Mr.  Courtis  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  hundreds  of  teachersf,  superintendents 
and  school  officials  to  the  end  that  his  standard  tests  have  been  given 
to  many  thousands  of  children. 

As  a  result  of  these  examinations  Mr.  Courtis  proposes  the  following 
standards  for  children  in  different  grades  in  connection  with  the  \ise  of 
his  test,  on  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Series  B. 

In  presenting  these  standards  Mr.  Courtis  sa3rs: 

'The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  examples  that  should  be  worked 
correctly  in  the  time  allowed  in  the  four  operations  with  whole  numbers.  The 
scores  represent  standard  speed.  Teachers  shoidd  aim  at  100  per  cent  accu- 
racy.   At  present  the  average  accuracy  is  about  65  per  cent. 
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"Translated  into  words,  the  table  means  that  in  June  the  graduate  of  a 
grammar  school  should  be  able  to  work  correctly  in  eight  minutes  twelve 
examples  like  that  under  Test  z;  in  four  minutes  twelve  examples  like  that 
under  Test  s,  etc. 

TABLE  I 
Jum  SxAasiAiD  Ihdivdiial  Soosb  ni  the  Four  OmAnoMt  win  Wbols  Numbiu 
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**  For  any  class,  the  percentage  of  the  class  membership  which  in  June  can 
reach  or  exceed  these  standards  in  any  operation  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  of  that  operation  in  that  class.  Illustration:  If  in  June  eight 
children  out  of  forty  have  a  score  of  twelve  examples  or  better  in  Test  z,  with 
an  accuracy  of  100  per  cent,  the  efficiency  of  teadiing  of  addition  in  that  dass 
would  be  8z40  or  so  per  cent.  Teachers  are  urged  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  their  own  teaching." 

SUIOCAKY 

Summarizing,  first  it  is  recommended  that  an  economy  of  time  may 
be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  obsolete  material  and  by  the  increase 
of  emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals  m  the  intermediate  grades  to  the 
end  that  the  children  may  have  sufficient  fadEty  in  the  use  of  these 
phases  to  make  it  possible  for  the  work  in  the  upper  grades  to  be 
centered  around  a  concrete  study  of  the  quantitative  phases  of  present- 
day  social  and  economic  life.  Second,  it  is  the  dominant  practice  to  cen- 
ter the  drill  work  -in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades.  Third,  the 
adoption  of  the  median  time  in  use  throughout  the  coimtry  is  recom- 
mended as  an  upper  limit  of  time  distribution.  Fourth,  it  is  the  domi- 
nant practice  to  introduce  textbooks  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.    Fifth, 
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it  is  the  dominant  practice  to  complete  the  forty-five  combinations  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  multiplication  tables  by  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  long  division  by  the  fourth  year,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  fractions  by  the  fifth,  decimals  by  the  sixth 
and  percentage  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Sixth,  the  standard 
achievement  proposed  by  Mr.  Courtis  is  commended  as  being  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  superintendents  of  this  coimtry. 


PART  IV 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  IN 

THE  CONTENT  SUBJECTS 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  ELEMENTARY 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


W.  C.  BAGLEY 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 


The  following  pages  report  an  attempt  to  evaluate  different  methods 
that  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  particular  subject-matter 
that  should  be  included  as  *' minimum  essentials"  in  two  of  the  ''con- 
tent" subjects  of  the  elementary  program.  The  principal  problem  was 
not  what  particular  items  of  knowledge  constitute  these  minimum  essen- 
tials, but  rather  what  criteria  and  what  methods  may  be  employed  with 
validity  in  determining  these  particular  items. 

A.     THE  NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE  IfETHOD  OF  DETERMINING  MINIMA 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  held  in  the 
fall  of  191 2  it  was  suggested  that  current  literature  could  be  profitably 
employed  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  kind  of  geographical  informa- 
tion that  the  school  should  provide.  The  proposal  was  to  read  current 
newspapers  and  magazines,  record  the  geographical  references,  and 
determine  from  the  frequency  of  these  references  the  relative  value  of 
the  various  t3rpes  of  geographical  information.  Results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  presented  at  the  meeting  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  content  of  geography  as  now  taught  in  the  elementary  school  would 
be  greatly  modified  if  materials  were  chosen  upon  this  basis.  The  basis 
of  selection  itself  represents  at  least  one  important  use  that  may  be  made 
of  geographical  information. 

The  writer  set  this  problem  as  one  of  the  topics  in  his  graduate 
seminary  in  educational  values  during  the  spring  of  1913.  A  large 
number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  were  read  by  members  of  the 
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seminary,  the  geographical  and  historical  references  were  recorded  and 
classified,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  general  procedure 
as  a  means  of  determining  minimum  essentials  in  these  two  subjects. 
While  this  preliminary  work  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  justify 
anything  in  the  nature  of  conclusive  statements,  the  writer  ventures  the 
following  opinions  as  a  result  of  the  trial: 

I.  A  thoroughgoing  application  of  the  method  might  well  result  in  a 
table  showing  the  relative  frequency  with  which  certain  geographical  and 
historical  references  reciir  in  the  discussions  of  current  problems,  and 
this  table  might  prove  sugjgcsdve  to  teacESs~"ahd  administrators, 
and  especially  to  textbook-writers,  as  indicating  the  relative  emphasis 
to  be  placed  upon  different  topics. 

3.  So  far  as  the  results  of  our  initial  test  justify  inferences  they 
suggest  that  the  present  content  of  history  and  geography  in  the 
elementary  school  is  not  radically  inconsistent  with  the  need  forgeogri^hi- 
cal  and  historical  information  as  revealed  by  a  study  of  current  publica- 
tions; that  is,  the  historical  and  geographical  references  that  seem  to 
recur  most  frequently  in  current  literature  commonly  involve  types  of 
information  already  well  represented  in  the  school  program. 

3.  If  one  were  to  take  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  a  single 
month  as  a  basis  for  appl3dng  the  method,  one  would  be  likely  to  get 
results  that  would  make  the  materials  taught  in  the  school  i^pear  to 
be  somewhat  ill  adapted  to  real  needs;  but  when  ''samplings"  of  these 
publications  are  taken  representing  periods  of  from  seven  to  ten  years 
the  recurring  references  stand  out  distinctly.  The  actual  facts  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  should,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  emphasize  the 
kind  of  information  represented  by  these  recurring  references.  To  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  interpreting  the  numerous  non-recurring  references  the 
pupil  should  be  supplied  with  geographical  principles  of  general  applica- 
bility, and  with  general  methods  of  procedure  in  finding  and  interpret- 
ing specific  information.  The  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
geography  have  certainly  emphasized  this  ty^  of  compromise — a 
compromise  that  is  inevitable  in  framing  curricula  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  the  precise 
\Y^  of  particular  knowledge  that  one  will  need  in  order  to  understand 
the  current  literatiure  of  ten  years  hence.  To  limit  our  instruction  to 
the  specific  information  that  happens  to  be  necessary  at  the  present 
time  would  be  a  most  shortsighted  policy,  but  the  particular  facts 
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that  have  been  of  outstanding  value  for  the  past  decade  may  reasonably     I 
be  predicted  to  retain  their  value  for  some  time  to  come.    Beyond  a     | 
careful  impressing  of  these — ^using  them,  indeed,  as  a  basis — ^it  is  possible     ' 
to  develop  general  principles  and  methods  of  work  that  will  serve  to 
ads^t  intelligence  to  the  varying  and  non-recurring  situations. 

4.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in  the  material  which  they 
furnish  to  their  readers,  newspapers  are  somewhat  limited  by  the  basis 
of  interpretive  knowledge  that  they  may  assume  on  the  part  of  their 
readers.  This  inference  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  results  of  our  initial 
tests.  In  certain  newspapers  we  foimd  geographical  and  historical 
references  very  few  and  far  between.  In  such  papers  the  appeal  is 
largely  upon  the  basis  of  primitive  interests  (or  instincts)  which  can  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  conmion  to  all;  hence  the  so-called  ''sensational" 
character  of  such  journals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  journals  that 
presuppose  a  large  capital  of  interpretive  information  among  their 
readers,  and  which  are,  for  this  reason,  conmionly  limited  in  the  number 
of  their  readers.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  one  periodical  which 
was  taken  over  by  a  publisher  some  years  ago  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  increasing  its  circulation.  He  succeeded  admirably.  We  computed 
the  nmnber  of  historical,  geographical,  and  literary  references  from  an 
equal  number  of  samplings  over  a  period  five  years  before  and  five 
years  after  the  magazine  changed  hands.  As  the  circulation  increased 
the  number  of  references  decreased,  and  for  some  classes  of  references 
the  decrease  was  almost  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  circu- 
lation. 

5.  It  would  appear  from  these  suggestions  that  any  method  that 
attempts  to  utilize  current  literature  as  a  criterion  for  the  selection  of         > ' 
educational  materials  should  be  applied  with  a  distinct  understanding    j 
that  it  may  simply  result  in  a  circular  form  of  reasoning:    current    /     ^{ 
literature  of  a  "general" -nature  is  likely  to  represent  pretty  accurately        < 
the  level  of  "general"  education.    In  some  respects,  it  is  just  as  valid 

to  infer  from  the  content  of  the  school  program  what  the  character  of 
current  literature  wiU  be  as  to  infer  from  the  character  of  current  litera- 
ture what  the  content  of  the  school  program  should  be.  Certainly,  if 
there  is  a  causal  relationship,  it  is  from  the  school  to  current  literature, 
and  not  vice  versa. 

Typical  results  of  the  initial  tests. — From  the  reports  of  the  members 
of  the  seminary  who  aided  the  writer  in  testing  this  method,  the  following 
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tables  of  frequencies  have  been  selected  as  illustrating  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  method;  the  reports  from  which  these  tables  are 
taken  were  made  by  the  following  persons:  Miss  Alice  Blester,  Miss 
Margaret  Cobb,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  McEJnney. 

Miss  Blester  collected  and  classified  the  geographical  and  historical 
references  and  allusions  in  eighteen  issues  of  the  OtUhok  and  the  LUer- 
or)  Digest,  representing  a  period  of  seven  years  ending  with  1913.' 
She  found  in  these  eighteen  journals  a  total  of  2,237  geographical  refer- 
ences.   The  distribution  was  as  follows: 

References  to  facts  of  location,  size,  direction,  etc,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  require  for  their  understanding  a  knowledge  of  ^*  ^^*^ 
"place  and  location"  geography 53. 5 

References  to  political  divisions  and  facts  of  govemmoit  which 
may  be  assumed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  "political" 
geography 25.1 

References  to  industries,  conmierce,  products,  etc.,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  "conmiercial"  geog- 
n4>hy 5.8 

References  to  people,  customs,  religion,  education,  etc.,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  "social"  geography     4.8 

References  to  places  as  scenes  of  historical  evoits,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  require  a  knowledge  of  "  historical "  geography      z .  7 

Other  references  primarily  of  local  or  transitory  interest 8.9 

A  grouping  of  this  sort  is  obviously  subject  to  the  errors  or  peculiar- 
ities of  individual  judgment,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  classification 
just  presented  is  qidte  consistent  with  those  furnished  by  other  readers. 
Except  for  the  absence  of  explicit  reference  to  physiographical  principles, 
this  grouping  represents  fairly  accurately  the  distribution  of  emphasis  in 
the  textbooks  ordinarily  used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    The 

'  The  method  of  counting  references  is  an  important  detail  in  the  technique  of 
this  work.  Two  methods  were  tried:  (i)  counting  one  for  each  term  (such  as  the 
name  of  a  place  or  of  a  historical  event)  or  each  statement  with  a  geographical  or 
historical  content;  and  (2)  taking  as  the  unit  the  article  in  which  the  reference  occurs, 
and  counting  one  for  each  article  containing  a  certain  type  of  reference.  (Thus,  if 
London  as  a  conunerdal  center  is  referred  to  in  an  article,  this  group  of  references 
receives  one  credit,  no  matter  how  many  times  the  word  London  may  recur  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  But  if  in  the  same  article  London  is  referred  to  in  another  way 
a  separate  count  under  its  impropriate  group  is  made  for  this  reference.)  A  compari- 
9on.  of  these  two  methods  showed  clearly  that  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  and  this 
was  used  in  two  out  of  the  three  investigations  reported. 
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physiographical  principles,  however,  are  precisely  the  ''general"  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  referred  above;  that  is,  their  function  is  broadly 
interpretive  and  adaptive;  they '' cover  "  a  host  of  particulars  too  numer- 
ous in  the  aggr^;ate,  and  too  insignificant  separatdy,  to  warrant  specific 
attention. 

Another  suggestive  grouping  is  based  upon  the  frequency  of  refer- 
ences to  the  various  continents.  If  one  is  to  read  intelligently  the  jour- 
nals which  formed  the  basis  of  this  test,  one  will  find  occasion  to  apply 
one's  knowledge  of  the  continents  in  approximately  the  following  pro- 
portions (the  maximum  frequency  of  reference  being  represented  arbi- 
trarily by  100): 

North  America iioo     Africa 4 

Europe 73      South  America 3 

Asia 13      Australia z 

The  principal  European  countries  had  an  importance  for  the  readers 
of  the  joumak  in  question  in  the  following  proportions  (giving  England, 
as  the  coimtry  most  frequently  referred  to,  the  arbitrary  value  of  100): 

England zoo  Italy 33 

France 80  Turkey 30 

Germany 70  Austria-Hungary 24 

Russia 35  Spain aa 

The  countries  and  colonies  of  Asia  show  the  following  proportions 
of  references  as  compared  with  England:  China,  55;  Japan,  50;  India, 
19;  Korea  and  Persia  (typical  of  the  less  important  divisions),  4  each. 

This  order  of  frequency  in  references  to  European  and  Asiatic 
coimtries  is  fairly  constant  in  the  two  reports  which  furnish  comparable 
data. 

The  frequency  of  reference  to  cities  is  perhaps  not  so  significant, 
although  here,  too,  there  is  a  goodly  measure  of  similarity  among  the 
different  reports.  A  combined  rating,  which  may  mean  much  or  little, 
is  given  herewith: 

TOKEiON  crriES  (new  yokk,  zoo) 

London 3z  Constantinople za 

Paris 26  St.  Petersburg 7 

Berlin 1$  Vienna 7 

Rome za 
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AMEUGAN  dTIES 

New  York  City zoo      Chicago 36 

Wadiington 27      Philadelphia 30 

Boston 37 

There  is,  in'  general,  a  direct  although  not  a  perfect  correlation 
between  the  number  of  references  to  cities  and  the  siase  of  the  cities — 
except,  of  course,  that  a4>itals  of  countries  have  an  importance  not 
always  represented  by  their  size. 

Compared  with  references  to  coimtries  and  dties,  the  references 
to  physical  and  physiographical  features  are  not  numerous.  For  readers 
of  the  journals  used  in  the  investigation,  information  about  the  follow- 
ing rivers  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  in^portance  and  approximately 
in  the  order  named  for  the  first  five :  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Rhine,  Nile,  Danube,  St.  Lawrence,  Potomac,  La  Plata,  Seine,  Niagara, 
Rio  Grande,  Colimibia,  Amazon,  Congo.  References  to  seas  and  gulfs 
follow  the  following  order:  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Mexico,  Black, 
Adriatic,  Marmora,  Red,  and  Caspian.  The  straits  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  the  Dardanelles,  Bosporus,  Magellan,  and  Bering. 

In  the  joumak  read,  historical  references  were  less  frequent  than 
geographical  references.  In  connection  with  American  history  the 
presidents  are  more  frequently  referred  to  than  any  other  group  of 
historical  personages,  perhaps  because  of  the  advantage  of  associating 
events  in  our  national  history  with  presidential  administrations.  In 
the  two  reports  in  which  historical  data  are  given  Lincoln  easily  heads 
the  list  as  the  American  personage  most  frequently  referred  to,  having 
a  higher  frequency  of  reference,  indeed,  than  any  living  person.  The 
following  table  includes  the  names  of  the  persons  (not  now  living), 
prominent  during  the  period  of  national  history,  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  of  reference  in  the  two  reports;  the  order,  however,  is  not 
significant  beyond  the  first  six  (Lincoln  is  given  an  arbitrary  value  of 
100): 

Lincoln 100  Cleveland 17 

Washington 66  McKinley 17 

Jefiferson 51  Webster 13 

Jackson 24  Franklin 10 

Grant 20  J.Q.Adams 10 

Clay 30  Buchanan 10 
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In  both  reports  references  to  wars  are  more  frequent  than  refer- 
ences to  any  other  single  type  of  historical  event,  the  Civil  War  easily 
»  leading  in  frequency  of  reference. 

To  the  readers  of  the  journals  in  question  a  very  significant  impor- 
tance attaches  to  an  tmderstanding  of  the  federal  government.  The 
most  important  topics  appear  to  be,  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  reference: 
(i)  the  Constitution  itself;  (3)  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution; 
and  (3)  the  constitutional  convention.  The  number  and  character  of 
references  is  e^>ecially  noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  large  emphasis 
that  has  been  laid  in  recent  textbooks  on  the  ''critical  period"  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Some  suggestions  as  to  the  important  points  of  emphasis 
in  the  study  of  civics  are  embodied  in  the  frequency  of  references  to  the 
powers  of  Congress,  to  the  different  functions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  to  the  administrative  departments.  The  dq>artments  stand 
in  the  following  order  of  frequency  in  the  references:  (i)  Department  of 
State;  (3)  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Attorney-General's  office; 
(3)  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  of  War;  (4)  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, and  Departments  of  Commerce  and  of  Agriculture. 

In  one  of  the  reports,  which  involved  a  reading  of  samplings  from  a 
general  and  rather  ''popular"  magazine  covering  a  period  of  ten  years, 
there  are  some  suggestions  as  to  the  characters  and  events  of  world- 
history  with  whom  (or  with  which)  a  speaking  acquaintance  is  perhaps 
necessary  if  one  is  to  read  such  literature  intelligently.  Of  the  person- 
ages, Napoleon  easily  heads  the  list,  and  the  number  of  references  to 
him,  even  in  this  popular  magazine,  suggests  the  importance  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  more  important  facts  of  his  career  at  some  point  during  the 
elementary  course  in  United  States  history,  preferably  during  the  study 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  War  of  1812.  Among  the  other  figures  of 
world-history  whose  names  recur  with  some  measiure  of  frequency  are 
Caesar,  Louis  XIV,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Luther.  As  a  commentary  on 
those  criticisms  of  the  present-day  teaching  of  history  which  hold  that 
too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  past  and  too  little  to  recent  and  con- 
temporary events,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  samplings  from 
ten  volumes  of  this  popular  American  magazine,  Caesar  is  referred  to 
more  frequently  than  any  American  character  except  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, and  Roosevelt;  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  often  as  Cleveland;  and  Napoleon 
more  frequently  than  any  living  political  or  military  character. 
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Certain  critical  events  or  epochs  of  European  history  are  also  referred 
to  with  sufficient  frequency  to  suggest  the  importance  of  furnishing 
some  information  r^^ding  these  events  in  connection  (as  is  readily 
feasible)  with  contemporaneous  or  related  events  of  American  history. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  of  refer- 
ence: the  Renaissance,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

While  literary  references  were  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
reports,  they  were  collected  by  one  of  the  readers.  In  the  samplings 
of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  popular  magazine  above  referred  to,  Shake- 
speare's name  is  mentioned  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  person 
of  any  group  or  age.  Other  names  that  recur  in  the  literary  group  are 
Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  Biuns,  Homer,  Carlyle,  Samuel  Johnson,  Ibsen, 
Kipling,  and  Shaw;  and,  among  Americans,  Holmes,  Mark  Twain, 
and  Howells.  Of  references  to  the  works  of  literature,  the  most  frequent 
are  to  the  plays  of  Shake^)eare,  especially  the  Merchant  oj  Venice^ 
Hamletj  Rmneo  and  Juliet,  and  Macbeth.  Of  recurring  terms  that  have 
their  source  in  imaginative  literature,  the  following  deserve  mention: 
Lilliputian,  Utopia,  Utopian,  Pickwickian,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Helen  of 
Troy,  Shylock,  Falstaff,  and  Gulliver. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  frequencies  of  reference  given  in  the  fore- 
going tables  would  vary  with  different  t3rpes  of  joumak,  although,  as 
has  been  suggested,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  among  the  three 
reports  which  represented,  in  all,  samplings  of  the  Literary  Digest,  the 
Outlook,  Collier's,  the  World*s  Work,  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the  Review  of 
Reviews.  The  earlier  work  done  with  newspapers  is  not  included  in 
these  reports.  The  weekly  and  monthly  journals  offer  much  better 
advantages  for  applying  the  method,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  anyone 
would  object  to  the  assumption  that  the  work  in  geography  and  history 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  fit  the  pupil  to  read  intelligently 
such  joumak  as  the  Outlook  and  the  Literary  Digest,  in  so  far  as  these 
journals  employ  references  and  allusions  to  geography  and  to  United 
States  history. 

An  extended  investigation  covering  forty  or  fifty  periodicals  of 
various  types  and  representing  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  would 
certainly  form  a  basis  for  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  frequencies 
with  which  places,  events,  and  personages  are  referred  to;  and  this 
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comparison  might  possibly  fonn  one  index  of  the  relative  educational 
value  of  the  different  items  of  information.  Our  initial  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  comparisons  can  be  stated  in  definite  quantitative 
tisrms;  but  whether,  once  these  relationships  are  stated  definitely  and 
quantitatively^  relative  educational  values  are  thereby  indicated  with 
the  same  quantitative  certainty  is  quite  another  question.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  both  geography  and  history  in  the  elementary 
school  have  other  functions  to  fulfil  in  addition  to  providing  an  inter- 
pretive basis  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  current  literature,  and  a  method 
which  furnishes  very  definite  standards  of  value  in  respect  of  a  single 
fimction  may  do  marked  injustice  to  other  functions.  Before  extended 
modifications  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  standard,  therefore, 
it  would  be  essential  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  various  func- 
tions that  a  subject  should  attempt  to  fulfil 

An  extended  investigation  upon  the  basis  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
references  would  probably  be  worth  the  cost  It  would,  however,  in- 
volve more  work  of  a  routine  character  than  could  be  asked  of  graduate 
students.  Hence  the  limitation  of  our  '%vestigations"  to  a  ''trying- 
out"  of  methods. 

B.     JUDGMENTS  OF  SPECIALISTS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DETERMINING  MINIMA 

A  second  method  for  determining  minimum  essentials  is  to  collect 
the  judgment^  of  special  students  of  the  subjects  imder  discussion.  / 

This  method  was  applied  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Wooters  in  determining  the  dates 
and  events  that  may  profitably  be  memorized  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  The  investigation  was  imdertaken  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
seminary  mentioned  above.  The  results  were  published  in  School  and 
Home  Education  for  December,  1914.  A  questionnaire  was  submitted 
to  150  members  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  inclosing  a 
list  of  52  dates,  and  requesting  that  the  ao  most  important  dates  in  this 
list  be  arranged  or  ''ranked"  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and  that 
other  dates  not  given  in  the  list  be  inserted  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
person  making  the  reply,  these  other  dates  were  more  important  than 
any  given  in  the  list.  Eighty-six  replies  were  received  to  this  question- 
naire, and  of  these  49  were  used  in  making  the  final  computations. 
Every  date  given  first  rank  on  a  question-sheet  was  given  a  value  of 
20;  every  date  given  second  place  was  given  a  value  of  19;  and  so  on. 
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The  30  dates  which  resulted  from  these  combined  ratings,  and  the  com- 
bined value  accruing  to  each,  were  as  given  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 


Rank 

Date 

Value 

Rank 

Date 

VahM 

z. ....... . 

Z776 
Z492 
Z607 

1789 
Z620 

Z803 

z86z  (April  Z4) 

1787 

Z863  (January  z) 

Z820 

1,323 
z,26z 

1,163 

ZjZOO 

96Z 

955 
90Z 

82Z 

808 

793 

zz 

Z2 

13 

14 

15 

z6 

17 

z8 

19 

20 

Z8Z2 

1765 

1783 

Z865  (April  Z4) 

z8so 
1854 

I77S 
Z78Z 

Z823 

Z846 

752 

2 

10^ 
629 

6z8 

« 

O'  ******* * 
A 

389 
591 

50O 

< 

1:. ::::::: 

7 

58< 

8 

584 

<26 

0 

lO 

470 

^/^ 

An  accumulation  of  similar  rankings  from  a  larger  number  of  special- 
ists in  history  would  doubtless  result  in  some  slight  variations  from  the 
order  in  the  given  table;  it  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  modifications 
would  be  at  all  significant*  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lists  submitted 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  historians  who  consented  to  make 
the  rankings  corresponded  almost  precisely  with  the  final  combined 
list;  Professor  Edward  Channing's  rankings,  for  example,  included 
each  of  the  dates  above  given,  and  in  the  same  order  with  two  or  three 
unimportant  exceptions.  Professor  A.  B.  Hart's  rankings  were  also 
dosely  parallel  to  those  given  above. 

How  many  dates  and  events  may  be  profitably  associated  through 
automatic  memory  as  a  part  of  the  history  work  in  the  elementary  school 
is  a  question  that  this  investigation  does  not  attempt  to  answer.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  those  answering  the  question- 
naire that  a  certain  number  of  these  automatic  associations  are  essential. 
An  attempt  to  fix  too  many  will  doubtless  result  either  in  an  excessive 
amoimt  of  drill  on  dates  or  in  an  inadequate  mastery  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  problem  would  seem  to  be,  then,  to  have  the  dates  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  leaving  the  minimum  requirements  to 
be  determined  by  another  type  of  investigation.  The  writer  is  per- 
sonally convinced  that  twenty  may  be  profitably  accepted  as  a  tentative 
minimum  for  thorough  mastery.  This  number  is  smaller  than  that 
proposed  by  the  Minnesota  rqx)rt  on  elimination'  which  gives  a  list  of 

'"Rqx)rt  of  Committee  on  Elementary  Coune  of  StoAy^BuUeUn  No,  $1^ 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 
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thirty-seven  dates — ^without,  however,  stating  the  principle  upon  which 
they  have  been  selected. 

Mr.  Wooters  also  asked  in  his  questionnaire  for  judgments  regarding 
the  laying  of  certain  other  automatic  bases  in  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
history.  Out  of  70  specialists  in  history  who  replied  to  the  question, 
49  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  names  of  the  presidents  memorized 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  administrations.  The  importance  of 
making  this  requirement  is  also  suggested  by  the  results  of  the  newspaper- 
magazine  investigations  referred  to  earlier  in^this  report.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  ''Should  any  part  of  the  federal  constitution  be  mem- 
orized?" 39  out  of  68  who  replied  answered  "Yes."  The  Preamble 
and  Article  I  seemed  to  be  the  parts  most  frequently  indicated  as  suitable 
for  memorization.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Should  any  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  be  memorized  ?  "  only  30  out  of  67  repl3ring 
answered  "Yes." 

The  present  writer  is  convinced  of  the  general  validity  of  this  method 
of  appealing  to  special  studcsnts  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  for 
judgments  r^arding  the  educational  value  of  different  topics  and  items. 
He  would  hold,  indeed,  that  every  attempt  to  determine  relative  values 
or  minimum  requirements  should  involve  such  an  appeal.  The  facilitat- 
ing of  judgment  by  asking  for  "rankings"  is  an  especially  valuable 
feature  of  the  general  procedure.  It  will  be  essential  to  check  the 
results  obtained  through  an  application  of  this  method  by  investigations 
of  other  types,  for  unf ortimately ,  as  the  replies  to  Mr.  Wooters '  question- 
naire sufficiently  indicate,  many  special  students  of  history  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  problem  of  teaching  history  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  seem  indeed  quite  impatient  toward  anyone  who  suggests 
that  a  special  problem  of  rather  large  magnitude  is  here  involved. 


C.     A  COMPAXISON  OP  SCHOOL  TEXTS  AS  A  METHOD  OP  DETERMINING   i     ^ 

PRESENT-DAY  MINIMA  |     t 

The  results  of  the  newspaper-magazine  investigations  referred  to  ' 
above  suggested  to  the  writer  the  importance  of  knowing  what  topics 
in  geography  and  history  have  been  common  to  the  elementary  coiirses 
in  the  immediate  past  and  what  topics  are  conmion  to  such  courses 
today.  If  any  modifications  are  to  be  made  they  should  certainly  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  this  knowledge.  If  a  fact  or  a  group  of  facts  has 
been  an  ingredient  of  the  conmion  pabulum  of  universal  education  for  a 
sdiool  generation  or  longer  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  retaining  it^ 
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or  at  least  of  modif3dng  it  only  very  gradually.  An  inqK>rtant  function 
of  the  ''informational"  or  ''content"  subjects  of  the  elementary  program 
is  to  insure  a  conunon  basis  of  ideas  and  knowledge  among  all  of  the 
people.  This  is  all  the  more  important  in  a  democracy,  for  democratic 
government  involves  the  collective  consideration  of  conmion  problems, 
and  it  is  essential  to  this  end  that  there  be  a  goodly  supply  of  ideas  and 
information  conmion  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  democratic  grpup. 
An  idea  or  a  fact  or  a  bit  of  information  about  a  historical  event  has  its 
,  value  greatly  enhanced  if  it  is  a  matter  of  conmion  knowledge;  it  becomes 
thereby  a  possible  point  of  reference  in  collective  thinking — a  common 
denominator  in  the  exchange  of  experience.  In  the  light  of  this  conten- 
tion, the  facts,  ideas,  and  items  of  information  that  have  been  and  are 
the  common  property  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  assume  a  large 
significance  to  the  student  of  educational  values. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  present  academic  year  the  writer  imdertook 
with  his  graduate  seminary  an  analysis  of  24  textbooks  that  have  had 
an  extensive  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These  books  are 
being  carefully  compared  as  to  scope  of  treatment,  amoimt  of  q>ace 
devoted  to  different  topics,  and  style  of  treatment.  Inasmuch  as  the 
texts  rq>resent  each  decade  since  i860,  it  has  been  possible  to  note  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  content  of  elementary  history 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  plan  of  investigation  contemplates  a 
determination  of  the  various  topics  treated  and  the  relative  emphasis 
given  to  each  as  rq>resented  by  the  proportion  of  the  entire  book  devoted 
to  its  discussion.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  emphasis  in  teaching 
generally  follows  rather  faithfully  the  emphasis  indicated  by  the  text; 
hence  a  determination  of  this  sort  will  indicate  more  clearly  than  any 
other  practicable  method  the  actual  content  of  the  historical  instruction. 
Certainly  it  is  much  more  trustworthy  as  an  index  of  past  and  present 
"tendencies"  than  the  conclusions  drawn  from  conq>aring  courses  of 
study  or  school  manuals. 

This  investigation  has  not  as  yet  been  completed,  and  the  results 
will  not  be  ready  for  publication  prior  to  the  coming  summer.  A  few 
of  the  data  that  have  already  been  tabulated  may  serve  to  suggest  in  a 
general  way  the  possibilities  of  the  method.  It  is  the  intention  to  con- 
tinue this  procedure  with  a  similar  analysis  of  geographical  texts. 

An  important  movement  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  in  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  history  has  been  to  lay  less  stress  upon  military  affairs, 
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and  to  give  more  attention  to  social  and  industrial  development.  The 
general  tendency  is  well  represented  by  the  tabulations  in  Table  n, 
showing  the  relative  emphasis  that  has  been  and  is  being  given  to  certain 
important  q)ochs  in  American  history  as  indicated  by  the  proportionate 
amounts  of  space  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  epochs  in  the 
different  texts. 

TABLE  n 

AvERAOs  Propostion  or  Space  or  Eirrats  Book  Devoted  to  Various  Pesiods 


Period 


Colonial  wars 

Pre-Revolutioiiaiy 

period  (1763-1775).. 
War  of  the  Revolution 
X  783-181 3  (including 

''critical  period") . . . 

Warof  1813 

Civil  War 


In  Poor  Books 

Published  from 

z86o  to  1875 


5.3  per  cent 


3.1 
x8.o 


57 

5-9 
15.0 


<l 

II 

1.9 

(1 

II 

153 

« 

II 

9.1 

l< 

II 

3.2 

f( 

II 

13. 1 

In  Foot  Books 

Published  frcnn 

2875  to  1890 


4.3  per  cent 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


In  Seven  Books 

Published  from 

1890  to  1905 


3.7  per  cent 


3.6 
II. 6 

II. I 

3.9 
II. 9 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


II 

14 

II 
II 
II 


In  Seven  Books 

Published  since 

190S 


3.6  per  cent 


3.9 
10. o 

13.5 
3.2 

10.5 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


Not  only  has  the  proportion  of  space  devoted  to  wars  generally 
(and,  for  the  major  wars,  steadily)  decreased,  but  the  treatment  of  war 
in  the  school  histories  has  been  modified,  less  attention  being  given  in 
the  more  recent  texts  to  the  details  of  battles  and  campaigns  and  more 
attention  to  the  causes  of  the  wars  and  to  social  and  economic  conditions 
as  influenced  by  the  wars. 

The  treatment  of  the  period  of  national  expansion  and  growth  cover- 
ing the  years  1814-61  is  also  more  extended  and  detailed  in  the  later 
texts  than  in  those  published  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  propor- 
tion of  space  given  to  colonial  development  remains  approximately  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  increase  in  emphasis  is  rq>resented 
by  the  figures  in  Table  n,  showing  the  proportionate  space  devoted  to  the 
''critical  period."'  When  the  more  specific  topics  are  tabulated,  the 
increase  of  emphasis  on  industrial  and  social  history  will  doubtless  be 
clearly  revealed. 

The  names  of  persons  associated  with  the  various  periods  are  par- 
ticularly significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  minimum  essentials.    It 

'  The  Minnesota  rep<Mrt  on  desirable  eliminations  recommends  (p.  6)  that  the  use 
of  the  term  "critical  period"  be  discontinued,  but  the  reason  for  the  recommendation 
is  not  given. 
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may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  ''Hall  of  Fame"  that  can  compare  for 
a  moment  with  the  common  pabulimi  of  the  elementary  program.  If 
a  name  finds  a  niche  here,  it  should  certainly  deserve  the  honor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  number  of  historical 
characters  referred  to  in  the  different  texts,  and  only  a  very  narrow  range 
within  which  all  texts  are  in  substantial  agreement.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  tabulations. 

For  the  period  of  exploration  and  discovery,  a  total  of  109  different 
names  are  mentioned  in  22  different  books,  the  most  common  nimiber 
being  between  34  and  39.  Of  this  total,  however,  only  4  are  foimd  in 
all  of  22  books.  Giving  these  an  arbitrary  value  of  100  each,  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  period  in  question  assume  the  following  d^ees 
of  importance  as  measured  by  this  standard: 


Coliunbus zoo 

John  Cabot zoo 

Balboa zoo 

Raleigh 100 

Ve^ucd 95.5 

Drake 95.5 

Queen  Elizabeth 95. 5 

Sebastian  Cabot 9Z 

Ponce  de  Leon 91 

Queen  Isabella 9Z 

Gilbert 86.5 

Magellan 8a 


Cortez 8a 

Virginia  Dare ^ . .  8a 

DeSoto 77 

Verrazano 77 

Menendez 77 

White 77 

Narv&ez 77 

King  Ferdinand 77 

Cartier 77 

Leif  Ericsson 73 

Gosnold 73 

Henry  Vm 73 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


For  the  period  of  colonial  growth,  200  different  names  are  foimd  in 
21  different  books,  the  average  number  of  names  in  each  book  being  50. 
Only  9  names  are  found  in  all  of  the  books:  John  Smith,  John  Winthrop, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  William  Penn,  Roger  Williams,  Edmond  Andros, 
William  Berkeley,  James  Oglethorpe,  and  George  Carteret.  The 
following  additional  names  are  foimd  in  19  out  of  the  21  books:  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Pocahontas,  King  Philip,  George  Calvert,  John  Berkeley. 

In  connection  with  the  French  and  Indian  War  a  total  of  109 
different  names  are  foimd  in  23  books,  but  of  these  only  3  are  common  to 
all:  Washington,  Braddock,  and  Wolfe;  while  a  fourth,  Montcalm,  is 
missing  in  but  one. 

The  pre-Revolutionary  period  gives  a  total  of  79  different  names  in 
23  books,  with  only  one  name  found  in  all — ^Patrick  Henry.    James  Otis, 
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William  Pitt,  and  Gage  find  a  place  in  19  out  of  the  2$  books  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  17. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  involves  in  21  booksa  total  of  252  different 
names,  with  only  7  conmion  to  all,  and  others  arranged  on  a  percentage 
basis  as  follows: 

Washington zoo  Howe 95 

Greene 100  Schuyler 90 

Gates zoo  Allen 85 

Arnold 100  De  Kalb 85 

Comwallis 100  Morgan 85 

Gage 100  Tarleton 85 

Lafayette 100  Lincoln 85 

Franklin 95  Warren 80 

Jones 95  Putnam 80 

Stark 95  Montgomery 80 

Wayne 95  J.Adams 80 

Charles  Lee 95  Pickens 80 

Marion 95  R.H.Lee 75 

Jefferson 95  Pulaski 75 

Andr6 95  Clinton 75 

Burgoyne 95  Prescott 75 

Sumter 95  Sullivan 75 

The  period  1783-1812  gives  a  total  of  93  different  names  in  18  texts, 
the  usual  number  in  each  book  being  about  24.  Common  to  all  of  the 
books  are  the  names  ai  the  four  presidents  serving  in  this  period  (Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison),  and,  in  addition.  Jay  and 
Hamilton.  Napoleon,  Aaron  Biur,  and  Tecumseh  are  referred  to  in 
15  out  of  the  18  books. 

The  period  i8i2~i86z,  while  rich  in  names  mentioned,  shows  a  very 
small  proportion  conmion  to  all  texts.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  the 
presidents,  the  only  names  foimd  in  all  of  23  texts  are  O.  H.  Perry, 
Winfield  Scott,  Henry  Clay,  John  Calhoim,  J.  C.  Fremont,  and  John 
Brown.  Isaac  Hull,  Webster,  Douglas,  and  Dred  Scott  find  a  place  in 
21  texts. 

The  period  ai  the  Civil  War  shows  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
names  common  to  all  of  the  texts.  In  22  books,  21  names  are  conmion  to 
all.  These  are:  Lincoln,  Anderson,  Beauregard,  Jackson,  McDowell, 
McCldlan,  Rosecrans,  J.  E.  Johnston,  A.  S.  Johnston,  Bumside,  Buell, 
Thomas,  Grant,  Farragut,   Davis,  Sherman,  Lee,  Hooker,  Meade, 
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Eaiiy,  and  Sheridan.  In  21  books  the  following  additional  names 
appear:  Bragg,  Mason,  SlideU,  Pope,  and  Hood. 

Much  more  significant  than  the  names  of  persons  conmion  to  the 
school  histories  are  the  topics  that  are  conmion  to  all  of  the  texts  and  the 
proportion  of  emphasis  given  to  each  topic  Once  these  data  are  tabu- 
lated we  shall  know  with  a  fair  d^ee  of  precision  what  the  conmion 
pabulum  of  the  elementary  curriculum  in  respect  to  history  has  been 
in  the  immediate  past,  what  it  is  today,  and  what  changes  have  been  made 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  proceed  with  measures  that  may  determine  from  various 
points  of  view  the  additions  or  eliminations  that  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  following  graduate  students  are  aiding  the  writer  in  this  analy- 
sis of  texts:  Misses  Bemice  Harrison,  Margaret  Cobb,  Olive  Paine, 
Mali  Lee,  Helen  Clark,  and  Elizabeth  Fuller;  Messrs.  H.  Johnstcm, 
H.  O.  Rugg,  and  A.  J.  Beatty. 


CHAPTERX 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LITERATURE 


JAMES  FLEMING  HOSIC 
Head  of  the  Department  of  F.ngiwh,  Chicago  Noimal  Colkge,  and  Editor 

of  the  Em^h  Journal 


As  sui^lementaiy  to  the  dusters  on  reading  and  on  language  and 
grammar,  the  following  short  statement  concerning  the  essentials  in  the 
study  of  literature  in  the  elementary  school  is  offered.  A  confessedly 
inadequate  treatment  is  worth  while  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  literature  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
princ^>al  content  subjects  in  the  schooL  Much  of  the  reading,  it  is 
true,  is,  and  should  be,  of  a  literary  character,  but  the  early  stages  of 
primary  reading  must  necessarily  involve  definite  attention  to  graphic 
forms,  and  the  work  which  follows  should  be  devoted  in  part  to  training 
children  in  the  reading  of  books  of  scientific  and  matter-of-fact  char- 
acter. As  matters  stand,  moreover,  the  selections  found  in  the  reading- 
books  are  often  mere  excerpts  from  longer  pieces  and  cannot  possibly 
take  the  place  of  complete  works  of  art  from  the  point  of  view  either  of 
fulness  of  impression  or  of  power  of  sustained  attention.  There  should 
be,  and  in  a  large  nimiber  of  the  schools  in  the  coimtry  there  is,  a  con- 
tinuous course  in  literature  both  in  prose  and  in  verse  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  grade  to  the  end  of  the  eighth. 

It  is  not  likely  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  literary  master- 
pieces in  any  of  our  elementary  schools.  The  problem  of  economy  b 
one  of  selection  and  method  of  treatment.  For  almost  a  generation 
a  sifting  process  has  been  going  on  which  seems  to  have  resulted  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  unanimity  of  choice  of  literature  for  the  elementary 
school  and  even  of  imiformity  of  grading.  This  appears  in  two  inter- 
esting studies  made  at  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  direction 
of  Assistant  Professor  J.  F.  Bobbitt  and  publi^ed  in  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher.^  Some  fifty  courses  of  study  from  representative  cities 
and  towns  were  examined  as  to  the  stories  and  poems  included  and  the 

'  XIV,  Nob.  4  and  5,  December,  1913,  and  Janiiaiy,  1914. 
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grades  to  which  the  various  selections  were  assigned.  In  the  lists  of 
longer  readings — ^books,  long  stories,  and  longer  poems — 138  authors 
represCTited  by  296  titles  were  found.  Of  these,  183  titles  appeared 
four  or  more  times  in  the  fifty  courses,  while  a  number  of  selections  were 
named  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  times.  From  the  entire 
list  a  selection  by  grades  was  made  of  the  titles  appearing  nine  times 
or  more.  This  ought  to  be  of  very  great  value  to  any  course-maker 
in  determining  what  pieces  are  most  likely  to  be  of  most  value  in  certain 
grades  in  his  own  schooL 

Thetitlesof  the  literary  selections  most  frequently  memorized  in  the 
elementary  school  were  taken  from  thirty-four  state,  county,  and  dty 
courses  of  stuc^,  including  Hosic's  Elementary  Course  in  English.  Eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  titles  were  counted,  and  by  eliminating  all 
^q)earing  less  than  three  times,  it  was  found  that  140  authors  were 
represented  by  383  titles.  These  were  then  arranged  in  two  tables,  the 
first  alphabetical  by  authors  and  the  second  alphabetical  according  to 
the  grades  for  whidi  the  poems  were  most  often  reconmiended.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  longer  readings,  this  second  table  supplies  a  list  of  well- 
tried  selections  for  each  of  the  eight  grades  and  might  well  be  made  the 
foundation  for  a  course  in  any  sdiooL 

There  remains  the  question  whether  there  are  any  fundamental 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  selection  may  be  made  of  the  most 
useful  poems,  stories,  and  plays  to  be  taught  to  children.  It  is  the 
function  of  literature  to  serve  as  the  artistic  interpretation  of  life.  It 
is,  throughout,  the  expression  of  human  interests,  human  emotions, 
and  human  nature.  By  means  of  it  children  are  to  come  to  appreciate 
the  ideal  elements  in  life  and  nature  and  by  means  of  it  their  aspirations 
are  to  be  shaped,  their  feelings  refined.  It  woidd  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  choice  of  literary  material  for  school  use  should  dq>end  upon  the 
power  of  appeal  and  enduring  value  of  the  content  of  the  selection  imder 
consideration.  One  must  take  into  accoimt  also  the  maturity,  subtlety 
and  scope  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  need  of  a  balanced  ration. 

Witii  such  a  point  of  view  a  committee  of  principals  and  teachers 
in  the  dty  of  Chicago  imdertook  some  years  ago  to  compile  a  classified 
list  of  poems  and  stories  for  the  grades.  Some  of  the  headings  which 
were  used  were  as  follows:  ''Home  and  Conmiimity,"  ''Ideals  of  Life 
and  Conduct,"  "Physical  Nature,"  "Rhyme  and  Nonsense,"  "Songs," 
and  in  the  case  of  prose  pieces,  "Household  Tales,"  "Wonder  Stories," 
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''Heroism  and  Romance.''  Everyone  will  see  the  danger  of  such  a 
definite  classification.  It  may  of  course  narrow  the  view  of  a  given 
selection;  it  may  lead  to  didactic  treatment;  and  it  cannot  in  any  case 
be  exhaustive.  It  may,  however,  suggest  the  chief  value  oi  a  given 
selection,  and  above  all  it  may  serve  to  secure  for  the  children  a  variety 
of  experience  with  literature. 

A  somewhat  similar  outline  of  the  work  in  literature  was  prq>ared 
about  the  same  time  (December,  1902)  by  Miss  Mary  McSkimmon  for 
the  schools  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  She  selected  an  ethical 
center  for  each  grade  and  made  a  list  of  stories,  poems,  and  entire  books 
to  go  with  these.    These  ethical  centers  were  as  follows: 

Grade  I.    The  Love  of  Home  and  the  Duties  of  GiUdren  Therein. 

Grade  H.  The  Love  of  Animals,  and  the  Responsibility  for  the  Care  and 
Hi^iness  of  Pets. 

Grade  HI.  Love  for  One  Another;  the  Chfld  as  an  Individual  Meznber 
of  the  Human  Brotherhood. 

Grade  IV.  The  Duty  of  Self-ControL 

Grade  V.  Courage:  the  Djuty  of  Purposeful,  Heroic  Effort 

Grade  VI.    Obedience,  and  Service  Rendered  through  Obedience. 

Grade  VH.  Wisdom:  Service  through  Knowledge  and  Goodness. 

Grade  VIH.  Patriotism:  the  Character  of  a  Good  Citizen. 

Grade  DC  Service  through  Character. 

The  difficulty  inevitable  in  such  a  plan  is,  of  course,  that  of  finding 
material  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  of  the  various  grades. 
There  is  danger  also  that  pieces  that  ought  to  be  taught  will  fall  outside 
the  scheme.  The  list  selected  by  Miss  McSkimmon  b,  however,  very 
good  and  may  well  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  including  in 
any  list  of  literary  material  for  diildren  a  number  of  pieces  the  spirit  of 
which  is  distinctly  ethical.  This  must  not  imply  a  didactic  treatment 
in  the  classroom. 

Very  little  experimentation  or  really  scientific  study  seems  to  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  children's  literature.  Two  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  British  publications.  In  the  Journal  of  English 
Studied  appeared  recently  a  series  of  short  poems  and  selections  from 
poems  representing  a  sort  of  scale  of  literary  excellence.  These  poems 
were  presented  to  different  groups  of  students,  both  youthful  and  mature, 
some  of  whom  had  had  literary  studies  in  school  and  others  not.    The 
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object  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  school  work  in 
literature  actually  develops  discriminating  taste.  The  author  of  the 
article  concludes  that  it  does.  His  experiment  might  well  be  rq)eated 
by  others,  who  should  take  pains  to  use  only  complete  selections  unlesSy 
indeed,  such  elements  of  treatment  as  phrasing  or  rh3rthm  are  to  be 
specially  considered. 

The  second  contribution  is  by  Professor  L  Lawrence,  who  writes 
on  ''Children's  Humour"  in  the  Journal  of  Experimenkd  Pedagogy.^ 
He  collected  some  200  papers  from  several  types  of  schools  with  the 
aim  of  discovering  what  children  laugh  at  and  how  this  varies  according 
to  age  and  circumstances.  The  children  wrote,  as  imprepared  compo- 
sitions, accounts  of  the  funniest  things  that  they  had  heard,  read,  or 
directly  experienced. 

Professor  Lawrence  divided  the  papers  into  three  groups.  The 
first  was  made  up  of  those  written  by  very  poor  children  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  found  their  humor  principally  on 
the  street  and  at  the  ''movies."  The  principal  source  was  grotesque 
appearance  and  action.  The  second  group  was  written  by  children 
from  comfortable  homes.  They  found  their  humor  in  the  trivial  inci- 
dents of  current  books  4uid  magazines.  They  showed,  however,  much 
more  power  of  intellectual  perception  than  the  first  group.  The  third 
group  was  written  by  children  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  were  attending  an  excellent  secondary  school.  Their  home  cir- 
cumstances were  those  of  the  upper  middle  class.  The  p2q)ers  in  this 
group  were  markedly  individual.  The  young  people  showed  a  consid- 
erable development  of  self-realization.    The  laughter  was  critical. 

Such  a  study  as  this  is  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
which  might  be  undertaken  to  discover  what  powers  of  appreciation 
children  in  certain  circumstances  and  at  certain  stages  of  intellectual 
growth  might  be  expected  to  have,  and  therefore  what  material  could  be 
made  to  appeal  to  them.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  they  should 
be  given  only  what  they  can  imderstand  readily,  but  rather  what  they 
can  reach  up  to. 

This  suggests  a  closing  word.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of 

the  time  now  spent  on  the  study  of  literature  in  the  elementary  school 

is  wasted  because  of  a  lack  of  definiteness  of  aim  and  of  appreciation 

/         of  the  values  peculiar  to  the  selections  taught.    The  visitor  to  the 
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reading  class  as  well  as  to  the  story-hour  is  often  impressed  with  the 
evident  preoccupation  of  both  class  and  teacher  with  a  multitude  of 
details  which  are  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
selection.  If  each  piece  were  approached  with  the  expectation  that 
it  will  have  a  definite  impression  to  make  and  if  the  teacher  were  to  bear 
in  mind  from  first  to  last  that  details  are  valuable  only  as  they  enable 
this  chief  impression  to  be  made  effectively,  the  hours  spent  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  poets  and  the  story-tellers  by  our  children  would 
be  many  times  more  memorable  than  they  usually  are  at  present.  To 
speak  of  but  a  single  possibility,  it  is  literature  which,  above  all  else,  may 
instil  into  the  mind  those  ideas  upon  wfdch  our  American  democratic 
society  is  founded  and  which  bind  us  together  as  a  imited  people. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Revision  Adopted  in  Chicago,  February,  1909) 

ARTICLE  I 

Name. — ^The  name'of  this  Society  shall  be  "National  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Education." 

ARTICLE  n 

Object. — ^Its  purposes  aie  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

ARTICLE  m 

Membership. — ^SscnoN  z.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members— 
active,  associate,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  on  i^proval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Ssa  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

Sec.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
and  may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  or  to 
vote,  or  to  take  part  in  discussion. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active 
members,  with  the  ezcqption  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  Society 
on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee* 

Sec.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  and  for  asso- 
ciate members  $z.oo. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  and  CommiUees. — SscnoN  i.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall 
be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  Executive  Conmiittee, 
and  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four 
other  members  of  the  Society. 
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Ssa  3.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Conmiittee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  i^point  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion, 
appoint  an  editor  of  the  Yearbook, 

Sec  5.  A  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  So- 
ciety, shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
Society,  and  make  an  annual  financial  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V 

PMicaHons.— The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  tke  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  provide  for. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by 
the  Executive  Conunittee. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

ilifMiiiiffaf<5.— This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  RICHMOND, 

VIRGINIA,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  33,  1914 

• 

An  audience  of  some  three  hundred  persons  assembled  in  the  annex  of  the 
Seventh  Street  Christian  Church  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  TkirteetUh 
Yearbook  of  the  Society.  This  relatively  large  number  was  attracted  by  the 
fact  that  the  discussion  concerned  high-school  problems,  the  title  of  the  Year- 
book being  "Some  Aspects  of  High-School  Instruction  and  Administration." 

President  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8:00  o'clock, 
and  presided  with  unusual  skUl.  The  first  paper,  entitled  "Reconstructed 
Mathematics,"  by  H.  C.  Morrison,  state  superintendent  of  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  discussed  by  David  S.  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education 
for  Massachusetts,  and  P.  Johnson,  of  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  second  paper ,  entitled  "Supervised  Study,"  by  £.  R.  Breslich, 
of  the  University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago,  was  discussed  by 
C.  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  by  J.  S.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Joliet,  Illinois,  Township  High 
School  The  last  paper,  entitled  "North  Central  High  Schools,"  by  L.  D. 
CofiEman,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  W.  A.  Jessup,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  was  discussed  by  the  latter. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Organization  of  School  Surveys  in  Towns  and 
Cities"  was  read  by  H.  L.  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  in  anticipation  of  the  Yearbook  in  preparation  by  the  same  author. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  President,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn,  of  New  Orleans; 
Vice-President,  Superintendent  R.  J.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati;  Member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  State  Superintendent  H.  C.  Morrison,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  L.  D.  Coffman,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

At  10:00  PJf.  the  Chairman  declared  adjourned  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
meetings  held  by  the  Society  in  recent  years. 

S.  Chester  Parker,  Secreiary 
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FmANOAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

December  2$,  1913,  to  December  23,  1914 

KxcEiPTs  foft  19x4 

Balance  on  hand  December  33, 1913 11,007.48 

From  sale  of  Yearbooks  by  The  Univeraity  of  Chicago  Press: 
June  to  December,  19x3 |a59.68 

January  to  June,  1914 423.35 

683.03 

Interest  on  savings  bank  account: 

To  January  z,  1914 $  11 .8z 

To  July  1, 1914 ia.78 

24.59 

Dues  from  members  (current  and  ddinquent) : 

Active I294.30 

Associate 88.10 

1382.40 

Total'income  for  the  year 11,090.03 

Total  receipts  including  initial  balance ^3,097. 50 


BXPEMDITUIS8  foft  19x4 

PubKskmg  and  diskibuUng  "  Yearbooks'*: 

Printing  TkkteetUh  Yearbook,  Part  I  ("High-School  In- 
struction")   $404.10 

Reprints  of  article  ("North  Central  High  Schools'') 18.80 

Distributing  Tkirteenik  Yearbook,  Part  I,  to  members 34.53 

Printing  TkkteetUk  Yearbook,  Part  11  (" School  Surveys") . .  377 .  55 

Distributing  TkirieefUk  Yearbook,  Part  11,  to  members. ...  31 .49 

Distributing  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Parts  I  and  11,  to  members. .  33-90 

Distributing  Yearbooks  to  members,  miscellaneous 3 .60 

Total  cost  of  Yearbooks $783.96 

Carried  forward I783.96 
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BrougH  forward I783.96 

Printing  drculan  about  membenhip 3.00 

Secretary*s  office: 

Seoetaiy's  salary  horn  end  of  Phfladdphla  meeting,  Fd>- 

roazy,  1913,  to  end  of  Richmond  meeting,  February,  1914  |ioo  .00 
Secretary's  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  for  Richmond 

meeting 52.25 

Typewriting ao.95 

Bookkeq>ing 17.75 

Stamps 17.80 

Stationery 9 .  05 

Tdegrams .96 

Exchange 5.50 

Total  for  Secretary's  office 334. 26 

Total  expenses |i,oio.22 

SUMMARY 

Total  expenditures  for  1914 |i,oio.  22 

Balance  on  hand  December  33, 1914 1,087. 38 

Total 12,097.50 

Number  of  active  members  Qnduding  one  honorary)  Dectaiber 

33, 1914 168 

Number  of  associate  members  December  33, 1914 Z02 

Total  membership 370 

S.  Chbstbe  Paxkss,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  accounts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  were  audited  for  the  two  years  ending 
December  33,  1914,  by  C.  H.  Judd  and  O.  W.  Caldwdl,  acting  for  the  trustees  of 
the  Society,  and  found  to  be  correct 
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Brown,  J.  Stanley,  Superintendent,  Township  BQgh  School,  Joliet,  HI. 
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Gazton,  P.  P.,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Clement,  J.  A.,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HL 

CofiEman,  Lotus  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  SI. 

Condon,  Randall  J.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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PREFACE 

The  study  of  methods  of  measuring  teachers'  efficiency  published 
in  this  Yearbook  was  begun  by  Mr.  Boyce  while  a  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  was  continued  later 
while  he  was  a  student  and  assistant  in  the  same  department  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  one  step  in  the  process  of  applying  methods 
of  careful  investigation  to  the  study  of  a  very  important  practical  phase 
of  school  administration.  Since  this  process  of  applying  scientific 
method  to  practical  contemporary  educational  problems  has  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
the  present  Yearbook  continues  the  well-established  publishing  policy 

of  the  Society. 

The  Editor 
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METHODS  FOR  MEASURING  TEACHERS'  EFFICIENCY 


ARTHUR  CLIFTON  BOYCE 
SooaeCime  Aaaistant  in  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 

University  of  Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 
NEED  FOR  RATING  OF  TEACHERS 

The  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency  is  related  to  the  effidenqr 
of  the  school  in  three  fundamental  ways: 

1.  Vocational  guidance  of  teachers  requires  a  method  for  determining 
their  relative  merit  First,  before  students  can  be  intelligently  directed 
into  the  teaching  profession,  we  must  have  an  analysis  of  the  qualities 
necessary  for  teaching  efficiency  as  revealed  in  successful  teachers. 
Secondly,  we  should  have  a  method  of  analysis  which  would  reveal  the 
proper  place  for  a  teacher  with  given  qualifications  and  the  proper  teacher 
for  any  given  place. 

2.  A  measuring  scheme  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service,  (a)  It  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  self-criticism  and  self- 
improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers;  with  the  standard  before  them, 
teachers  need  not  wait  till  their  weaknesses  are  pointed  out  by  super- 
visors, (b)  Such  a  standard  is  necessary  if  the  supervisor's  criticisms 
are  to  be  complete  and  definite  and  therefore  properly  helpful,  (c)  The 
supervisor  would  not  need  to  spend  energy  on  all  points  but  could  con- 
centrate on  those  points  where  the  measurement  revealed  need  for  help. 
(d)  The  presence  of  a  definite  standard  for  efficiency  would  itself  be  a 
spur  to  improvement  by  laying  emphasis  on  important  points. 

3.  An  even  more  effective  spur  to  efficiency  would  come  through 
the  application  of  definite  measurement  to  the  determination  of  pronuh 
tion  and  dismissal,  (a)  An  important  application  in  this  connection 
would  be  to  the  salary  schedule.  The  determining  factors  for  salary 
adjustment  are  usually  sex  and  length  of  service.  Neither  of  these 
factors  may  properly  determine  a  teacher's  salary  imless  the  school  wishes 
to  pay  for  something  other  than  service  rendered.  Neither  should  the 
grade  taught  be  made  the  basis  of  salary.  Every  grade  is  worthy  of  the 
teacher's  best  efforts.    She  should  be  paid  according  to  her  efficiency  in 
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the  place  she  has  and  should  be  encouraged  to  improve  her  value  there 
instead  of  being  encouraged  to  try  for  a  different  grade,  (i)  Some 
scheme  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  intelli- 
gent promotion  in  position.  Promotion  should  be  given  to  those  who 
show  promise  of  being  more  useful  in  the  higher  place.  Politics  and 
favoritism  must  be  eliminated  from  the  election  and  promotion  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  if  our  schools  are  to  be  the  efficient  organiza- 
tions they  should  be.  {c)  Finally,  justice  to  the  teachers  demands  that 
dismissals  be  made  on  an  impersonal  basis  of  proved  inefficiency.  Such 
a  basis  must  be  furnished  by  some  method  of  determining  efficiency 
which  will  make  the  cause  of  failure  very  clear. 

The  instnmient  likely  to  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  school  in  a  proper 
selection  of  its  teachers,  in  their  improvement  during  service,  and  in 
properly  rewarding  their  efforts  is  a  measurement  for  teaching  efficiency 
which  shall  be  the  basb  for  action  in  each  of  these  important  phases  of 
the  school's  relations  with  its  teaching  body. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  make  some  progress  toward 
meeting  die  needs  described  above,  by  trying  to  answer  these  questions: 

1.  How  do  school  superintendents  and  principals  determine  the 
relative  value  of  their  teachers  ? 

2.  What  are  the  qualities  of  teaching  merit  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  judging  teachers? 

3.  What  are  the  relative  values  of  these  qualities  of  merit? 

4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  determine  the  presence  of  these  qualities 
in  teachers? 

5.  What  is  the  reliability  of  the  judgments  supervisors  give  of  their 
teachers? 


CHAPTER  I 
PRESENT  METHODS  OF  MEASURING  TEACHING  EFFICIENCy 

A  study  of  present  practice  in  that  important  part  of  school  adminis- 
tration having  to  do  with  the  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency  reveals 
the  greatest  diversity  of  method.  The  study  also  discloses  a  surprising 
nimiber  of  large  cities  having  no  method  at  all  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive specific  efficiency  of  their  teachers. 

Replies  from  242  representative  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  the  source  of  our  information  as  to  methods  used.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  over  10,000  population  were  asked  to  give 
us  a  brief  statement  of  their  methods  of  determining  and  recording  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  and  to  send  us  any  printed  rules,  directions, 
schedules,  or  reports  they  might  have  in  this  connection. 

In  general,  two  methods  are  in  use:  examination  and  rating.  The 
relative  importance  is  shown  by  the  following  summary: 

Nnmbtf  ol  Cttkt  Reporting 

1.  Promotional  examinations 14 

2.  Schedule  of  qualities  on  which  teachers  are  judged 133 

3.  Efficiency  grades  for  teachers * 99 

4.  Judgment  of  teachers  not  controlled 98 

It  will  be  seen  that  promotional  examinations  do  not  in  general  play 
a  large  part  in  measuring  teaching  efficiency.  They  are  never  the  sole 
factor  determining  the  teacher's  rank  but  are  found  in  combination  with 
length  of  service  or  efficiency  of  service  or  both. 

HEASUIIEMENT  BY  EXAMINATION 

Purposes  served  by  examinations, — ^Examinations  as  related  to  teach- 
ing efficiency  have  three  avowed  purposes:  (i)  to  determine  entrance 
into  service,  (2)  to  control  promotion  of  teachers  from  one  salary  group 
to  another  or  from  present  positions  to  those  more  responsible,  and  (3)  to 
stimulate  continued  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

I.  Entrance  to  service  in  large  systems  must  be  controlled  by  some 
such  dvil-service  examination  as  will  eliminate  those  obviously  unfit. 
Applicants  lacking  the  necessary  academic  and  professional  information 

II 
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may  be  sifted  out  by  examination.  Preliminary  examinations  of  this 
sort  are  not  properly  measures  of  teaching  efficiency.  They  are  some- 
what indicative  of  the  probable  teaching  ability  of  the  candidate  and 
determine  the  order  in  which  the  successful  applicants  are  taken  into 
the  service,  but  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  displayed  in  the  examina- 
tion must  be  tested  during  a  period  of  teaching,  or  by  referring  to  the 
applicant's  past  experience. 

3.  A  more  real  connection  between  examinations  and  teaching  effi- 
ciency is  foimd  in  what  are  usually  called  ''promotional  examinations." 
When  these  examinations  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  principals, 
supervisors,  or  other  school  officers  from  the  ranks  of  teachers,  they  are 
not  different  in  character  from  those  admitting  applicants  to  service 
as  teachers.  The  examinations  are  simply  more  extended  and  more 
searching,  especially  in  fields  having  to  do  with  administration  or  the 
special  branch  of  supervision  sought 

Examinations  which  determine  the  advance  of  teachers  from  one 
salary  group  to  another  vary  greatly  in  character  from  dty  to  dty. 
They  may  consist  of  the  earning  of  credits  in  college  extension  courses 
or  summer  schools,  or  the  presentation  of  theses  on  professional  problems, 
or  papers  reviewing  certain  professional  reading,  or  they  may  be  regular 
examinations  set  on  professional  or  academic  subjects.  Choice  of  two 
or  more  of  these  types  of  examination  may  be  offered  at  the  same  time. 
Eligibility  to  these  examinations  for  promotion  in  rank  or  salary  usually 
depends  on  the  nimiber  of  years  the  teacher  taught  and  the  success  of 
her  previous  work. 

3.  In  all  cases  it  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  examinations  for 
promotion  to  be  a  spur  to  and  a  test  of  continued  study  and  professional 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  service.  In  most  instances  the 
taking  of  the  examinations  is  optional,  but  the  fact  that  further  increase 
of  salary  depends  on  it  is  compelling  enough. 

Success  of  measurement  by  examituUion. — ^To  discover  to  what  extent 
the  purposes  of  examinations  are  really  accomplished  would  require 
an  extended  investigation  into  those  systems  which  employ  them. 
Superintendents  differ  widely  in  their  opinion  as  to  their  value.  That 
examinations  are  negatively  valuable  in  eliminating  weak  candidates 
for  teaching  and  supervisory  positions  is  no  doubt  true,  but  that  they 
are  positively  valuable  in  determining  the  relative  merit  of  teachers 
in  service  cannot  be  maintained  with  confidence.    In  no  case,  how- 
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ever,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  promotional  examinations  the  sole 
basis  of  judging  teaching  merit.  The  result  of  the  more  or  less  artificial 
and  detached  examinations  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  teachers  in  the  schoolroom,  however  this  may  be 
measured. 

One  objection  frequently  made  to  promotion  by  examination  is  that 
it  forces  on  the  teacher  an  amoimt  of  study  she  is  not  always  ready  to 
undertake,  that  if  the  teacher  is  conscientious  and  doing  all  that  she  can 
in  the  schoolroom  she  cannot  spend  time  and  energy  on  outside  study 
without  damage  to  her  health  or  her  regular  work.  This  objection  is 
overcome  somewhat  in  those  cities  which  make  very  close  connection 
between  the  study  for  examination  and  everyday  school  work.  Thus 
Baltimore  insists  that  the  thesis  written  as  part  of  the  examination  in 
that  dty  be  on  a  problem  in  which  the  teacher  is  interested  in  connec- 
tion with  her  daily  work.  In  other  cities  the  professional  reading  to  be 
reported  on  is  perhs^s  no  more  than  the  teacher  should  do  without 
compulsion. 

This  objection  applies  also  to  work  done  in  summer  schools  and 
college  extension  courses.  When  credits  for  promotion  are  earned  in 
this  way,  teachers  are  usually  limited  as  to  the  nimiber  that  may  be 
earned  in  one  year.  A  more  serious  objection  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
is  that  the  expense  involved  in  earning  credits  during  attendance  at  a 
simmier  school  is  frequently  more  than  the  increase  in  salary  justifies. 

The  stimulus  which  promotional  examinations  give  to  professional 
reading  and  study  along  other  lines  calculated  to  keep  the  teacher  men- 
tally alert  and  up  to  date  is  no  doubt  very  large.  Superintendents 
TtpoTt  that  the  introduction  of  promotional  examinations  has  done  much 
for  their  teachers  in  this  way. 

The  fact  that  classroom  efficiency  is  in  almost  all  cases  a  condition 
of  eligibility  to  promotional  examinations,  and  that,  in  all  but  a  small 
percentage  of  school  systems,  success  in  actual  teaching  work  is  the 
only  basis  of  promotion  aside  from  years  of  service,  shows  that  "proved 
fitness  in  the  classroom  and  out  of  it  as  a  unit  in  a  working  machine"  is 
the  vital  factor  in  the  promotion  of  teachers. 

Teaching  merit  is  almost  universally  determined  by  some  sort  of 
rating  or  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  teacher  by  one  or  more  school 
officers  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  her  work.  The  methods  used  in 
rating  teachers  is  our  next  consideration. 
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RATING  OE  TEACHERS 


Methods  of  rating  teachers  seem  to  fall  into  two  classes,  the  first 
of  which  might  be  called  the  general  impression  method  and  the  second, 
the  analytical  method. 

General  impression  method. — ^We  have  at  hand  replies  from  approxi- 
mately ICO  cities  which  are  plainly  to  be  classed  imder  this  head.  This 
method,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  is  doubtless  characteristic  of  the  major- 
ity of  school  systems  and  is  one  evidence  of  how  little  this  important 
work  of  judging  teaching  efficiency  has  been  S3^tematized,  rationalized, 
and  controlled.  The  following  quotations,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  letters  received,  show  very  well  the  indefiniteness  and  looseness  of 
such  a  method: 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, — "We  have  70  teachers,  and  our  means  of  judging 
them  is  by  visiting  their  classes  and  by  the  results  they  obtain  in  advancing 
the  pupils  under  them." 

Aurora,  Illinois. — ^''The  judgment  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  done  decides  the  promotion  to  the  advanced  salaries." 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. — ''[The  teachers  are  judged]  by  results  obtained 
and  opinion  of  princ^>al  based  on  observation  of  work." 

Berkeley,  Calif omia. — "The  principal  rates  the  teachers." 

Canton,  Ohio. — "We  reappoint  t^ichen  with  regular  increase  of  salary 
according  to  schedule — provided  they  do  good  woik.  We  dedde  this  by 
visiting  the  school  during  the  year." 

Champaign,  Illinois. — "Nothing  but  general  observation.  Until  we  can 
know  the  effect  on  the  lives  of  pupils,  we  cannot  rate  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
justly.    I  trust  personal  judgment." 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. — "Teachers  are  promoted  according  to  their 
qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  better  position.  This  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  and  board." 

Chicopee,  Massachusetts. — "A  teacher  is  judged  by  what  she  does  or  accom- 
plishes with  the  material  (apparatus  and  pupils)  given  her.  Personal  observa- 
tion of  her  work." 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — "  Nothing  formal.  The  superintendent  makes  his  rating, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  efficiency." 

Easton,  Pennsylvania. — "We  have  no  definite  plan  when  rating  and  pro- 
moting teachers  except  a  general  committee  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  year.'* 

Enid,  Oklahoma. — "There  are  so  many,  many  qualities  which  enter  [into 
teadung  efficiency]  that  our  system  has  never  undertaken  to  classify  them. 
We  take  each  teacher  and  get  the  product  of  all  factors  in  her,  without  reducing 
her  to  a  mathematical  formula." 
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Fresno,  California. — ''The  judgment  of  the  principal  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  the  basis  of  rating  teachers.'' 

HamiUon,  Ohio. — ''We  have  no  fixed  rule  or  schedule  for  rating  teachers. 
The  only  question  which  we  consider  is  the  efficiency  of  her  work,  and  this  is 
gauged  by  the  superintendent  and  principals." 

Harrisburgy  Pennsylvania. — "We  have  nothing  of  this  kind  except  for 
entrance  into  our  corps.  Once  in,  all  teachers  advance  automatically  if  good 
enough  to  retain  at  all." 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. — "Largely  the  judgment  of  the  principal  and  superintend- 
ent." 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. — "For  the  benefit  of  us  supervisors,  we  classify 
the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  year  into  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Failure — above 
based  on  general  impressions." 

Lansing,  Michigan. — "General  observation  by  princ^>al  and  superintend- 
ent." 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pennsylvania. — "Superintendent  recommends  promotion  in 
salary  and  advises  position  as  he  sees  teacher's  fitness  for  woriL." 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire. — ^"It  is  merely  a  question  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent." 

Ncwbufgh,  New  York. — "By  observation  of  their  work  and  results  ob< 
tained." 

Oswego,  New  York. — "Personal  knowledge  and  observation  [of  superin- 
tendent]." 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. — ^"The  superintendent  and  the  princ^Md 
judge  the  teacher  by  the  progress  made  by  the  children  under  her  charge." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  rating  the  teachers  is  done  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  principals  or  superintendents  or  both.  The 
way  is  not  specified  and  the  judgments  are  apparently  not  controlled 
by  any  outline  of  factors,  definitions,  or  rules  of  any  kind.  Any  analysis 
of  the  situation  is  incidental  and,  if  made  at  all,  is  made  mentally  and 
individually  by  the  judges.  The  teachers  are  "rated"  as  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  as  worthy  or  unworthy  of  retention  and  promotion,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  one  who  judges  them.  There  is  nothing  to  tell 
what  the  judgment  really  means.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  support 
the  final  rating.  The  judge's  opinion  may  be  well  groimded  or  noL 
As  certain  teachers  imder  such  a  system  declared,  "The  way  to  get 
promoted  is  to  know  your  principal  rather  than  your  principles." 

The  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  such  lack  of  method  are  obvious. 
The  efficiency  of  the  work  must  necessarily  suffer  when  teachers  are 
working  to  satisfy  whims  instead  of  working  to  attain  worthy  ends. 
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understood  and  set  up  by  teachers  as  well  as  supervisors,  or  striving 
to  please  superior  officers  instead  of  working  according  to  sound  educa- 
tional principles.  The  rating  officer  is  safe  if  all  the  teachers  are  satis- 
factory and  worthy  of  promotion,  but  what  can  he  say  if  his  judgment 
is  called  in  question  one  way  or  the  other,  or  if  it  disagrees  with  that  of 
some  other  officer  ?  There  is  no  good  evidence  to  give  to  the  dissatisfied 
teacher  or  disagreeing  officer.  There  is  great  opportimity  for  favoritism, 
and  if  partiality  is  not  actually  shown,  the  superintendent  is  in  danger 
of  being  accused  of  it  if  he  has  nothing  to  show  as  a  basb  for  his 
rating. 

Moreover,  one's  general  impression  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  We 
have  evidence  to  show  later  that  an  officer's  general  impression  may  be 
modified  when  the  teacher  is  studied  in  detail.  Analysis  reveals  qualities 
of  merit  or  demerit  not  realized  before.  The  officer  may  be  prejudiced 
for  or  against  a  teacher  by  some  factor  which  is  not  vital  to  the  teacher's 
efficiency.  Justice  to  the  teacher  and  the  welfare  of  the  school  demand 
that  the  best  be  made  of  the  teacher's  possibilities  as  well  as  that 
deficiencies  be  discovered  and  corrected.  "General  impression"  and 
the  ''indefinable  something,"  looked  for  by  many  superintendents,  can 
help  but  little  in  improving  the  teaching  force. 

Some  superintendents,  however,  are  firmly  convinced  that  their 
personal  general  impression  of  a  teacher  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  place 
her  correctly  and  that  an  analysis  is  worse  than  a  waste  of  time.  If  no 
other  purpose  were  served  by  rating  than  that  of  determining  general 
efficiency  or  inefficiency,  and  if  all  schools  were  blessed  with  expert 
judges  of  teachers,  we  should  not  need  analysis;  general  impressions 
would  be  enough.  But  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  particulars 
teachers  are  superior  or  inferior  if  they  are  to  be  properly  placed  or 
helped.  In  judging  handwriting  it  may  be  fairly  easy  for  one  to  tell 
whether  a  particular  sample  is  better  or  worse  than  another,  but  if  the 
critic  is  to  help  the  poor  writer  he  must  be  able  to  point  out  specific  points 
of  deficiency.  He  must  analyze  the  writing  into  slant  and  spacing  and 
size  and  alignment  and  make  his  recommendations  accordingly  if  they 
are  to  accomplish  what  they  should.  In  helping  poor  writers,  general 
impression  is  not  enough.  In  the  vastly  more  complicated  problem  of 
discriminating  between  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  in  helping  teachers 
where  they  most  need  help,  general  impression  is  very  far  from  being 
enough. 
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Besides  this,  not  all  the  school  officers  who  are  called  on  to  pass 
judgment  are  expert  judges  of  teaching  efficiency.  A  schedule  of  quali- 
ties in  the  hand  of  the  non-expert  judge  of  teachers  will  not  make  hJTT) 
an  expert  but  it  will  tend  to  make  his  judgments  more  adequate  and 
uniform,  and  therefore  more  expert,  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and 
will  insure  greater  reliability.  The  expert  will  be  devdoped  by  training 
and  practice. 

Analytical  method, — ^In  the  rating  schemes  which  attempt  to  analyze 
the  teacher's  efficiency  and  judge  her  in  systematic  fashion,  one  finds 
all  degrees  of  complexity.  Some  have  as  few  as  two  points  to  be  reported 
on;  while  in  others  as  many  as  75  or  80  points  are  taken  into  accoimt, 
analyzing  the  work  most  minutely. 

Four  general  ty^tes  of  rating  schemes  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
hundred  or  more  which  we  have  collected. 

1.  Descriptive  rep)orts  involving  a  written  statement  by  the  super- 
visory officer.  Such  a  report  may  leave  the  supervisor  free  as  to  the 
points  to  note,  or  it  may  specify  the  points  minutely.  Thus,  Oakland, 
California,  requires  Report  on  Teaching  and  Report  on  Discipline.  In 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  the  principal  reports  on  four  points,  viz.:  (i)  Dis- 
cipline, (2)  Teaching  Power,  (3)  Accuracy,  Neatness,  and  Promptness 
of  Record  Work,  and  (4)  Professional  Spirit  Alameda,  California, 
uses  a  descriptive  blank  with  thirteen  factors  noted  while  the  one  report- 
ing is  aided  by  a  list  of  questions  under  each  point. 

2.  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  Middletown,  New  York,  represent  a 
second  type  in  which  a  series  of  questions  is  asked.  Most  of  the  ques- 
tions are  answerable  by  "  Yes"  or  "  No."  Some  require  a  brief  statement 
of  fact 

3.  A  third  tjrpe  of  report  blank  is  used  by  Philadelphia,  St  Louis, 
and  a  nimiber  of  other  cities.  The  teachers  for  a  building  are  listed 
usually  in  order  of  general  excellence.  Opposite  each  name  is  placed 
some  indication  of  the  teacher's  general  efficiency  and  her  grade  in  each 
of  the  few  specified  items.  The  St.  Louis  plan  uses  six  topics:  (i) 
Management  of  Children,  (2)  Instruction,  (3)  Attention  to  Details 
of  School  Business,  (4)  Scholarship,  (5)  Professional  Interest  and 
Zeal,  (6)  Personal  Qualification.  Each  of  these  terms  is  defined  on 
the  back  of  the  blank.  The  mark  for  each  quality  is  to  be  the  initial 
letter  of  one  of  the  following  words:  Excellent,  Good,  Mediimi, 
Unsatisfactory. 
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A  number  of  cities  use  a  separate  card  for  each  teacher  and  a  grade 
is  set  down  opposite  each  quality  of  merit. 

Dallas,  Texas,  presents  a  list  of  qualities  with  three  or  four  descrip- 
tive adjectives  following  each.  Those  adjectives  which  do  not  describe 
the  teacher  are  crossed  out 

The  classroom  instruction  card,  published  by  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Mimicipal  Research,  is  widely  used  ''as  a  scale  for  self-measurement 
by  teachers  and  as  a  memorandum  for  supervisors."  The  card  calls 
attention  to  nearly  a  hundred  details,  usually  giving  the  critic  alternative 
replies  to  be  checked. 

4.  A  fourth  type  is  that  in  which  definite  numerical  values  are  given 
to  the  various  qualities,  and  subtractions  made  from  the  maximum 
value  of  any  quality  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency.  One  of  the  simplest 
of  such  score  cards  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  state  of  Indiana.    The  Indiana  scheme  has  three  headings: 

Teaching  power given  45  points 

Government "     35     " 

General  characteristics "     35     " 

We  have  at  hand  10  such  schemes,  var3dng  in  complexity  from  this 
simple  one  to  that  proposed  by  Professor  Elliot  of  Wisconsin  which 
distributes  1,000  points  over  42  separate  qualities  of  merit. 

Summary  of  rating  schemes. — ^The  qualities  emphasized:  Any  attempt 
to  summarize  the  qualities  found  in  the  many  schemes  proposed  can  be 
only  partly  successful,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  meaning  for  the  same 
terms  and  difference  in  expression.  An  examination  of  50  rating 
schemes  revealed  150  factors  which,  however,  were  not  all  different. 
Thus  we  find  six  different  ways  of  expressing  Instructional  Skill  and  ten 
different  statements  for  Discipline.  There  is  much  overlapping  among 
the  qualities.  As  well  as  we  could,  we  have  combined  the  150  factors 
and  reduced  them  to  53,  the  most  important  25  of  which  we  present  in 
Table  I. 

The  method  of  marking:  The  terms  in  which  teachers  are  reported 
or  graded  on  single  items,  or  terms  in  which  the  "efficiency  grade"  is 
given,  have  been  obtained  from  68  cities.  The  character  of  the  marks 
and  the  frequency  of  each  are  given  in  Table  11  and  following  that  the 
number  of  ranks  used  and  their  frequency. 
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Discussion  of  rating  schemes. — ^Now  that  we  have  in  mind  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  rating  schemes  as  employed  at  present,  let  us  see 
what  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  devices  and  the 
difficulties  presented  by  this  method  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency. 

The  descriptive  method  of  reporting  a  teacher's  efficiency  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  critic  great  freedom  in  what  he  shall  report 

TABLE  I 

Qnatitln  Fieqaency 

Disdpline 49 

Instructional  skill 30 

Scholarship  and  education 29 

Co-operation  and  loyalty 30 

Plan  and  method. 28 

Personality 20 

Professional  interest 16 

Manner 15 

Voice 14 

Daily  preparation 13 

Accuracy  and  promptness .* 12 

Professional  training  and  preparation 12 

Attitude  toward  criticism 12 

Appearance 11 

Health 11 

Routine 11 

Teacher's  growth  and  improvement 10 

Attitude  toward  work 10 

Attitude  toward  pupils 10 

Character 9 

Tact — S3rmpathy 9 

Skill  in  questioning 9 

Personal  influence % 9 

HousdLeeping 8 

ResulU 8 


% 


but  is  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  in  the  large  amount  of  clerical  work 
involved.  Large  freedom  in  reporting  is  not  an  advantage  to  all  judges 
of  teachers.  The  value  of  the  report  depends  too  much  upon  the 
supervisor's  ability  to  bring  to  mind  all  the  points  which  should  be 
reported,  and  upon  his  ability  to  express  himself  easily  and  accurately. 
Unless  the  points  on  which  report  is  to  be  made  are  carefully  specified, 
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the  one  reporting  may  easily  emphasize  some  one  point  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  others  equally  important.  In  addition  to  the  labor  involved 
in  making  such  a  report  and  especially  a  large  nimiber  of  them,  diffi- 

TABLE  n 

Character  of  Mark  Frequency 

Excellent,  Good,  Medium,  Fair,  Poor i 

Excellent,  Good  Fair,  Poor lo 

Excellent,  Good,  Poor i 

Satisfactory,  Unsatisfactory 2 

Below  Average,  Average,  Above  Average i 

Satisfactory,  Fair,  Not  Satisfactory i 

Excellent,  Good,  Inefficient i 

Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Unsatisfactory 3 

Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  Very  Poor i 

Excellent,  Good,  Meditun,  Unsatisfactory 2 

Excellent,  Very  Good,  Acceptable,  Fair,  Unsatisfactory i 

Excellent,  Good,  Meditun,  Poor,  Failure i 

Superior,  Strong,  Good,  Fair,  Failure i 

Excellent,  Very  Good,  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  Very  Poor 2 

Excellent,  Very  Good,  Good,  Fair,  Poor 3 

Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  Unsatisfactory i 

Good,  Fair,  Poor i 

Superior,  Excellent,  Good,  Moderate,  Unsatisfactory,  Very  Un- 
satisfactory   I 

Perfect,  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  Very  Poor i 

A,  B,  C 4 

A,  B,  C,  D 6 

Ai,  A,  B,  C I 

Adjectives i 

Percentages  (values  distributed) 10 

Description i 

Letters,  ad  lib i 

Answers  to  questions i 

Figures  (i,  2,  3,  etc.) 7 

Ntunber  of  schemes  using: 

2  ranks 2 

3  ranks 11 

4  ranks 34 

5  ranks 12 

6  ranks 4 

7  ranks i 
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culties  are  encountered  when  the  reports  are  made  use  of  later.  They 
have  to  be  read  as  laboriously  as  they  were  written.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  they  can  be  summarized  quickly  and  accurately.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  one  teacher  can  be  compared  with  another  with  any 
assurance. 

Rep)orts  giving  answers  to  questions  are  easier  to  make  out  than  the 
purely  descriptive  type  since  they  require  less  time  and  effort  for  com- 
posing and  writing.  They  are  also  more  easily  read.  If  the  answers 
to  the  questions  or  the  rank  allotted  to  the  teacher  in  a  given  quality  are 
expressed  by  symbols  such  as  letters  or  figures,  still  more  time  is  saved. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  symbols  have  to  be  translated  into  meaning- 
ful terms  by  the  one  using  the  report  afterward.  The  difficulty  of  quick 
and  accurate  sunmiation  to  obtain  a  general  efficiency  grade  still  presents 
itself. 

Rating  schemes  which  assign  definite  values  to  the  various  qualities 
considered  are  easQy  sunmiated  but  have  more  serious  defects  of  another 
kind.  The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the  values  and  in  the  use  made  of  them. 
First,  doubt  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  values  assigned.  It  is  obvious 
that  qualities  of  merit  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  but  who  is  to  say  how 
much  one  quality  is  worth  in  relation  to  general  ;nerit  ?  Who  knows 
whether  Instructional  SkiU  is  worth  }  or  2  or  5  or  25  times  Discipline? 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  individual  superintendent  or  the  super- 
intendent and  his  supervisors  to  fix  upon  a  scale  of  values  for  the  factors 
in  question,  but  it  would  be  the  merest  chance  if  the  values  assigned  in 
this  arbitrary  manner  by  one  man  or  a  group  of  men  were  the  true  values 
and  gave  the  proper  weight  to  each  factor.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
two  men  or  two  school  systems  would  assign  the  same  set  of  values 
unless  6ne  copied  from  the  other.  This  complicated  problem  of  the 
relative  value  of  qualities  of  merit  will  be  considered  at  length  later  in 
our  study. 

Secondly,  the  process  of  ''cutting"  for  deficiencies  is  not  sufficiently 
r^ulated  in  many  cases.  The  values  are  assigned  to  the  separate 
qualities  but  the  one  using  the  score  card  is  not  given  any  instructions  as 
to  how  much  shall  be  taken  off  if  the  deficiency  is  large  or  small.  It  will 
make  the  greatest  difference  whether  the  judge  uses  the  whole  of  the 
scale  or  only  the  top  of  it  Thus  if  the  maximum  values  are  those  of 
the  Indiana  score  card  and  the  teacher  is  barely  passable,  which  one  of 
the  following  scores  shall  she  be  given  ? 
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Mazimom  Values 

Passing  Marie  90 

Passing  Mark  7s 

Passing  Mark  so 

TeachinfT  power 

45 
35 

20 

41 

18 

34 
27 

15 

22 

Govemmwt 

18 

General  characteristics . . . 

II 

lOO 

91 

76 

51 

If  the  Indiana  rule  were  applied  she  would  probably  receive  the  grade 
of  91,  since  grades  above  90  are  satisfactory.  If  75  were  the  passing 
mark,  then  her  grade  might  be  cut  to  76.  If  the  whole  scale  were  used 
and  failure  were  scored  down  near  zero,  then  51  would  probably  be  the 
grade  assigned.  Unless  definite  rules  are  established  and  approximately 
equal  cuts  are  made  for  approximately  equal  deficiencies,  ratings  by 
different  judges  are  not  comparable  and  cannot  be  mutually  understood. 

The  difficulty  cited  above  is  avoided  in  some  instances  by  accom- 
panying the  scale  of  values  by  a  scale  of  cuts  to  be  made.  Thus  one  plan 
in  which  the  maximum  for  Teaching  Skill  is  20,  designates  that  if  Poor  the 
teacher  be  given  12,  if  fair  14,  Medium  16,  Good  18,  and  if  Excellent  20. 

As  we  have  said,  numerical  scales  of  this  kind  are  easily  reduced 
to  a  success  grade,  but  they  are  not  at  all  easily  read  in  detail,  and  the 
estimate  of  a  given  detail  of  the  teacher's  work  is  often  more  necessary 
than  a  general  success  grade.  To  determine  what  a  teacher  is  worth 
in  any  one  particular,  the  grade  given  the  teacher  on  that  point  must 
be  compared  with  the  maximum  grade  possible  and  then  one  must 
reflect  whether  the  subtraction  for  deficiency  is  large  or  small.  Unless 
the  subtractions  to  be  made  have  been  prearranged  and  specified,  the 
marks  on  individual  points  may  be  very  largely  meaningless. 

Another  criticism  of  rating  schemes  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the 
terms  which  form  their  basis.  In  response  to  the  demand  for  brevity, 
the  list  may  be  made  very  short,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  cover  the 
ground,  the  terms  have  to  be  very  general.  The  value  of  the  terms,  in 
analyzing  the  teacher  and  her  work,  becomes  less  as  the  terms  become 
more  general  and  more  inclusive.  Vagueness  and  indefiniteness  are 
faults  too  prevalent  in  rating  schemes.  The  need  is  for  terms  which  are 
definite  and  precise. 

Indefiniteness  and  lack  of  precision  can  be  overcome  largely  by 
careful  definition,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  plans  we  have  examined 
make  use  of  definition. 
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The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  rating  schemes  of  whatever 
kind  is  the  insurmountable  personal  factor.  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  the  judging  of  teaching  efficiency  is  a  personal  process  and  one 
which  can  by  no  means  be  done  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  Even  if 
we  knew  all  the  factors  entering  into  teaching  efficiency  and  had  a 
perfect  objective  measurement  for  every  factor,  persons  and  personal 
judgment  would  not  be  eliminated.  Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
that  they  should  be  eliminated.  The  necessary  thing  is  to  eliminate  mere 
personal  opinion,  to  make  sure  that  aU  the  elements  of  teaching  efficiency, 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  given  proper  consideration  and  weight  in 
the  formation  of  the  final  judgment,  and  that  every  judgment  be  based 
on  a  sure  foundation  of  facts  and  soimd  educational  principles.  It  is 
further  necessary  that  the  rights  of  the  teacher  be  so  saf^uarded  by 
careful  control  and  guidance  of  the  process  of  judging  efficiency,  that 
no  teacher  may  have  groimds  for  complaint  that  the  rating  is  prejudicial 
against  her.  At  the  same  time,  the  good  of  the  school  must  be  equally 
protected  by  making  it  impossible  for  the  rating  officer  to  escape  trouble 
or  inconv^ence  by  rating  all  teachers  high  or  without  discrimination. 

Use  made  of  teachers*  ratings. — ^Teachers  are  rated  principally  for  the 
following  reasons:  (i)  for  the  private  information  of  the  superintendent; 
(2)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  basis  for  salary  adjustment,  or  to 
control  salary  adjustment;  (3)  for  use  in  connection  with  other  factors, 
such  as  length  of  service,  examination,  or  special  work  to  determine 
promotion;  (4)  to  improve  the  teachers  in  service. 

1.  A  superintendent  with  a  large  body  of  teachers  cannot  know 
them  all  in  all  details  as  he  would  like.  His  rare  observation  of  individual 
teachers  must  be  supplemented  by  reports  of  some  kind  from  principals 
and  supervisors.  Some  superintendents,  however,  declare  that  any 
attempt  to  use  the  ratings  officially  causes  jealousy,  hard  feeling,  and 
trouble  generally  because  of  the  teacher's  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
rating,  especially  if  it  is  low.  This  is  declared  to  be  even  more  true 
when  the  ratings  determine  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  salary  which  the 
teacher  receives. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved,  the  state  of  Indiana  and 
numerous  dties  have  tried  to  make  the  connection  between  efficiency 
as  determined  by  some  method  of  rating  and  salary. 

The  minimum-salary  law  of  Indiana  requires  that  the  salary  be 
based  on  length  of  service  and  the  grades  made  for  the  certificate.    "  The 
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amount  of  salary  per  day  is  determined  by  multiplying  a  certain  number 
of  cents  by  the  general  average  on  the  highest  grade  of  license  held  by 
the  teacher  at  the  time  of  contracting.  The  number  of  cents  to  be 
multiplied  is  2I  for  beginners,  3  for  those  having  had  one  year  of  experi- 
ence,  and  3I  for  those  having  had  at  least  three  years  of  experience. 
After  the  teacher  has  taught  one  year,  the  success  grade  enters  into  the 
general  average."' 

A  circular  of  information  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Philadelphia  indicates  the  relation  of  rating  to  salary  in  that 
city. 

Circular  of  Intosmahon 

As  part  of  the  revision  of  the  salary  schedule  effective  January  i,  1913, 
when  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased,  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
adopted  the  following  provision: 

The  annual  increases  heretofore  given  to  kindergarten  teachers,  teachers  of 
primary  grades,  male  teachers  in  grammar  grades  exclusively,  male  teachers  of  wood- 
working in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  all  other  teachers  of  gnunmar  grades 
exclusively,  special  classes,  and  elementary  manual-training  classes,  shall  cease  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  unless  the  teacher  who  is  completing  the  fifth  year  shaU 
be  certified  to  the  assistant  district  superintendent  of  the  appropriate  district  by  the 
principal  or  supervising  principal  of  the  school  as  competent,  and  such  district  superin- 
tendent shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  presentation  to  the 
Committee  on  Elementary  Schools.    [Rule  XXXn.] 

The  ten  annual  increments  provided  in  the  schedule  are  thus  divided  into 
two  series.  The  first  series  includes  four  increments,  and  the  second  series, 
six  increments.  Advancement  within  each  series  is  automatic  for  all  teachers 
holding  permanent  certificates.  The  rule  quoted  above  means  that  no  teacher 
can  be  advanced  to  the  second  series  miless  such  teacher  is  certified  by  the 
principal  as  ''competent''  and  such  certification  receives  the  approval  both  of 
the  district  superintendent  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schoob. 

By  action  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schoob,  a  teacher  in  order  to 
be  regarded  as ''  competent "  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule  must  have  received 
a  rating  of  at  least  80  per  cent. 

Teachers  who,  upon  becoming  eligible  for  consideration  for  advancement 
into  the  second  series  of  annual  increments,  fail  to  qualify  for  same,  will  be 
duly  considered  for  such  advancement  at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  year. 

M.  G.  Bruicbaugh,  Superintendent 
October  10,  19 13 

'  W.  C.  Ruediger,  Agencies  for  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service. 
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Superintendent  Monroe,  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  in  his  report  for 
1912-13  has  this  to  say  as  to  the  use  made  of  the  rating  blank  used  there, 
and  regarding  the  success  of  its  application  to  salary  r^ulation: 

Having  once  been  recommended  for  a  position  in  our  schools  by  the  com- 
mittee and  elected  by  the  Board,  teachers  are  practically  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions as  long  as  they  render  efficient  service.  By  a  system  of  efficiency  grading 
teachers  are  automatically  re-elected  or  dropped  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mate of  success  in  teaching  as  determined  by  the  ratings  of  the  supervisory 
officers  of  the  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  standards  adopted  teachers  are 
rated  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  into  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Those  rated 
in  the  D  class  are  dropped  without  question,  those  in  the  C  class  are  dropped  or 
conditionally  re-elected,  and  those  in  the  classes  B  and  A  are  re-elected,  the 
latter  receiving  a  slightly  larger  increase  in  salary  than  the  former.  This 
system  assures  the  reappointment  of  teachers  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency.  Church  preference,  politics,  and  personal  pull  are  not  permitted 
in  any  way  to  influence  the  election  of  a  teacher  or  to  maintain  an  incompetent 
teacher  in  our  schools.  Under  this  system  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
are  responsible  if  unworthy  or  incompetent  teachers  are  retained  in  the  Mus- 
kogee schoob.  Some  of  our  best  teachers  leave  us  every  year  because  we  are 
unable  to  retain  their  services  at  the  compensation  we  offer,  but  aside  from  this 
the  system  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the  present  Board  of  Education  is 
gradually  improving  the  teaching  force  of  the  schools  and  will  continue  the 
improvement  so  long  as  it  is  maintained. 

The  "Schedule  of  Qualifications  and  Salaries"  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Decatur,  Illinois,  sets  forth  the  requirements  for  their  teachers 
and  the  annual  increments  for  the  various  classes  of  teachers,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say: 

Advancement  from  year  to  year  until  the  maximum  is  attained  shall 
depend  (i)  upon  successful  experience  (not  falling  below  80  and  not  falling 
below  a  grade  once  held)  evinced  by  the  combined  quantitative  judgment  of 
the  supervisory  force,  such  judgment  to  be  expressed  in  written  figures  at 
least  once  per  year,  and  (2)  upon  the  continued  professional  growth  throu^ 
meeting  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Education  (to  be  announced 
in  bulletins  or  syllabi  from  time  to  time)  in  matters  of  study,  attendance  upon 
meetings — ^local,  county  (the  teachers*  institute),  and  state,  etc. 

A  rank  once  attained  may  be  lost  if  the  teacher  retrogrades  in  success  or 
faib  to  evidence  professional  growth  both  in  spirit  and  in  the  mastery  of  the 
study  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  teacher  who  changes  the  class  to  which  she  belongs  by  adding  to  her 
equipment  shall  begin  on  the  schedule  in  the  new  class  which  she  enters  at  the 
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salary  she  drew  in  the  old  class,  provided  the  new  salary  shall  always  be  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  old  salary.  Only  official  evidence  of  credits  earned  in  an 
institution  shall  be  considered  in  determining  a  teacher's  class  and  her  advance- 
ment in  the  same. 

The  "Salary  Schedule"  (sec.  4)  of  the  Hannibal,  Missouri,  public 
schools,  provides  that  a  teacher  ''may  not  be  advanced  in  salary  if  the 
principal's  semiannual  report  on  the  last  year's  work  done  and  the 
Superintendent's  estimate  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  her  strength  in 
discipline,  teaching,  and  professional  spirit." 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Green,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Peimsylvania,  reports 
the  successful  use  of  a  rating  scheme  in  controlling  salary  increase.  The 
teachers  there  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  certificates 
held  and  experience.  There  is  an  automatic  increase,  for  satisfactory 
service,  of  $5 .00  in  each  class,  up  to  a  maximum. 

3.  Teachers'  ratings  are  seldom  considered  alone  in  adjusting  salary. 
They  may  be  combined  with  length  of  service  as  in  the  practice  of  Deca- 
tur, Hannibal,  and  Beaver  Falls  described  above,  where  there  are  annual 
increments  of  salary  up  to  a  maximum,  provided  efficiency  is  shown  by 
the  ratings  to  be  satisfactory. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  eight  grades  in  the  salary  schedule 
for  its  teachers.  Advancement  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VU  is  automatic, 
provided  the  teacher's  work  is  reported  as  satisfactory.  If  the  rating 
is  unsatisfactory,  the  teacher  remains  in  the  same  group  another  year, 
after  which  she  may  be  dropped  if  still  unsatisfactory.  Promotions 
from  Grade  VII  to  Grade  VIII,  the  highest  salary  group,  are  made  "on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  Superintendent,  for  special 
efficiency,  or  when  put  in  charge  of  a  class  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Elementary  School.  In  the  promotion  for  special  efficiency,  the  teacher 
prepares  a  paper  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  Superintendent  in  lieu  of 
standing  an  examination."  A  schedule  of  qualities  is  the  basis  of  the 
principal's  report.  "The  final  rating  is  given  on  a  personal  conference 
between  the  Principal  of  the  school  and  the  Superintendent,  and  in  the 
case  of  teachers  in  primary  grades,  after  consultation  with  the  Primary 
Supervisor.  The  tests  given  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  year 
are  also  considered  in  the  report  on  efficiency." 

In  Springfield,  Ohio,  an  annual  increase  of  $50.00  is  allowed  to  each 
elementary  teacher,  imtil  the  salary  of  $750.00  is  reached,  subject  to 
the  following  requirements:   (a)  Efficiency  of  classroom  work  must  be 
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rated  as  Fair  or  higher,  to  be  granted  each  of  the  first  three  annual  salary 
increases;  and  Good  or  higher,  to  be  granted  the  fourth  and  aU  sub- 
sequent increase*  (b)  With  certain  exemptions,  each  teacher  is  required 
to  make  a  study  each  year  of  one  book  in  psychology  or  some  phase  of 
pedagogy;  one  general  work  on  the  subject-matter  of  some  school  study; 
and  some  book  of  literary  and  cultural  nature,  {c)  Exemption  is  made 
in  whole  or  part  for  summer  study  in  normal  school  or  college,  or  for 
work  done  in  a  study  club. 

Columbus,  Georgia,  provides  for  annual  increase  up  to  a  maximum. 
Further  increase  is  according  to  the  following  regulation: 

PSOMOnONS 

After  any  one  of  the  class  of  assistants  has  served  one  year  at  the  maximum 
salary  of  his  class,  he  may  have  a  further  advance  of  $75 .  00  in  the  yearly  salary 
by  receiving  an  efficiency  rating  of  not  less  than  85  per  cent  and  passing  satis- 
factory academic  and  professional  tests.  Notice  in  writing  of  the  desire  for 
such  promotion  must  be  given  the  Board  one  year  in  advance.  The  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school  shall  then  make  careful  inspection  of  the 
work  of  such  teacher  and  make  to  the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  record,  four 
reports  each  at  regular  intervab  during  the  year.  These  reports  will  show 
the  teacher's  practical  efficiency  in  management  of  children,  instruction  of 
class,  and  attention  to  school  business,  and  will  also  show  his  professional 
qualities  of  scholarship,  professional  interest  and  zeal,  and  strength  of  personal- 
ity. At  the  end  of  the  year  such  teacher  shall  submit  a  paper  of  not  less  than 
1,500  words  on  one  of  several  professional  topics  assigned  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  satisfactorily  discuss  the  paper  with  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
shall  make  good  an  examination  in  three  professional  subjects  and  two  aca- 
demic subjects  other  than  his  specialty,  if  any. 

Having  met  these  requirements,  the  increase  of  $75 .  00  in  his  annual  salary 
shall  continue  through  a  period  of  four  years,  after  which  another  advance  of 
$75.00  in  the  yearly  salary  may  be  had  in  like  manner  upon  an  efficiency 
rating  of  90  per  cent  and  similar  tests  on  advanced  subjects. 

4.  It  is  no  doubt  the  intention  of  all  the  cities  rating  their  teachers 
that  the  scheme  should  be  a  means  of  improving  the  teachers  in  service — 
directly,  by  pointing  out  weaknesses,  or  indirectly,  through  the  control 
of  the  salary  increase.  Some  cities  use  rating  schedules  only  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  improving  their  teachers.  The  score  card  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  one  that  has  been  widely 
used  for  this  purpose  (see  Appendix,  p.  82).    The  card  is  given  to  a 
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teacher  that  she  may  rate  herself  and  thus,  if  she  is  honest  with  herself, 
discover  points  for  improvement.  The  same  scheme  and  others  are 
used  as  a  basis  of  supervisory  criticism.  The  teacher  knows  what  she 
is  being  graded  on  and  can  more  easily  come  up  to  supervisory  standards. 
Indeed,  no  rating  blank  should  be  used  which  cannot  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher.  The  ratings  ought  to  be  of  such  a  character  that 
they  could  be  discussed  with  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER  n 

STUDIES  OF  QUALITIES  OF  MERIT  AND  THEIR  VALUES 

Discussions  of  the  ''ideal  teacher''  are  numerous  in  educational 
literature.  Every  educational  essayist  has  described  that  mythical 
creature  in  glowing  terms.  The  pages  of  the  reports  of  the  National 
Education  Association  are  full  of  her  virtues.  There  is  much  of  inspira- 
tion and  suggestion  in  these  discussions  but  little  or  nothing  of  scientific 
value,  little  of  which  a  superintendent  could  make  practical  use.  Each 
writer  or  speaker  has  described  the  qualities  as  they  appeal  to  him, 
usually  emphasizing 'one  or  two  virtues  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  writing  on  the  subject  of  teaching  merit  has  been  of  the 
subjective,  a  priori  type  without  any  basis  beyond  the  theory  and 
experience  of  the  one  who  was  ¥rriting. 

Some  work  has  been  done  to  determine  qualities  of  merit  and  their 
relative  value  in  more  objective  and  impersonal  ways.  There  is  a  move- 
ment toward  analysis  of  the  qualities  of  teachers  as  they  are,  instead  of  a 
priori  discussions  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  If  some  adequate  anal3rsis 
can  be  made  of  the  best  teachers  we  now  have  and  if  we  can  determine, 
even  roughly,  the  relative  value  of  qualities  of  merit  in  them,  we  have 
advanced  a  little  toward  the  stating  of  efficiency  in  scientific  terms.  It 
is  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  examine  some  of  these  studies  as  prelimi- 
nary to  further  work  along  this  line. 

The  earliest  investigations  of  this  kind  were  built  upon  what  boys 
and  giiis  had  to  say  about  their  best  teachers  and  the  teachers  who  helped 
them  most.    We  review  here  two  of  these  studies. 
"Characteristics  of  the  Best  Teacher  as  Recognized  by  Children''  (KratzO 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  "to  learn  something  of  the 
children's  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  the  most  helpful  teacher,  and 
what  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  best  teacher." 

The  plan  was  to  ask  the  pupils  of  a  room  to  recall  all  their  teachers 
as  fully  as  they  could,  and  single  out  the  one  who  helped  them  most. 
They  were  then  asked  the  foUowing  questions:  (i)  ''In  what  way  did 
she  help  you?"  (2)  "Do  you  recall  any  special  word  or  act  of  hers  which 
greatly  helped  you?    If  so,  what  is  it?"    (3)  "Will  you  write,  in  half 

'  H.  E.  Kratz,  Studies  and  Obseroations  in  ike  Schoolroom  (Boston:  Educational 
Publishing  Co.,  1907),  chap.  v. 
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a  dozen  sentences,  a  description  of  the  best  teacher  you  have  had, 
without  naming  her?" 

There  were  brought  together  2,411  papers  from  Grades  II-VIII. 
A  few  of  the  most  common  characteristics  are  given  in  Table  HE. 


TABLE  in 
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404 
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II 
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In  answer  to  the  first  question,  "How  did  she  help  you?"  the  lower 
grades  mentioned  such  things  as,  "to  be  good,"  "to  study,"  "to  like 
school,"  "to  be  polite,"  and  the  like,  while  the  higher  grades  said,  "to 
observe,"  "to  control  myself,"  "to  strengthen  my  character." 

The  question  about  special  acts  of  the  teacher  which  helped  the 
pupils  brought  out  "a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  commendation,"  and  appreciation  which  was  manifested  "to 
a  greater  degree  than  anticipated  in  higher  grades." 

"  In  every  grade,  except  one,  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  teacher's  dress  and  personal  appearance." 

Patience  was  highly  appreciated.  Politeness  was  frequently  referred 
to.  Neatness  of  the  teacher's  dress  and  also  of  her  desk  was  a  trait  many 
recalled. 

Mr.  Kratz  gives  numerous  quotations  from  papers  of  individual 
pupils  which  are  interesting  as  showing  how  hard  it  is  for  teachers  to 
conceal  their  failures  and  shortcomings  from  the  children.  The  study 
has  in  it  much  food  for  thought  for  careless  teachers  as  well  as  for  those 
who  woiild  be  favorites  with  grade  children. 

The  investigation  is  of  little  importance  for  our  present  purpose  of 
determining  values  of  qualities  of  merit  but  it  is  suggestive  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 
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"  The  High-School  Teacher  from  ihe  Pupil's  PoitU  of  View"{  Book') 
Mr.  Book's  material  for  this  discussion  of  the  high-school  teacher 
came  from  1,067  Senior  high-school  students  who  were  asked  by  their 
teacher  of  English  to  YnAte  a  composition  on  '^  High-School  Education." 
One  of  the  points  to  be  discussed  freely  was  "some  sympathetic  teachers 
I  have  had  in  the  high  school,  or  the  reverse."  The  sympathetic  teacher 
is  defined  in  the  pupil's  own  words  as  "the  favorite  teacher,"  "the 
teacher  best  liked,"  "the  one  who  is  respected  and  loved  by  all,"  and  in 
other  similar  terms.  What  the  pupils  say  about  their  teachers  is  given 
under  three  heads:  (i)  their  character,  (2)  their  qiialifications,  (3)  what 
they  did. 

1.  The  favorite  teacher's  character: 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  said  their  favorite  teacher  was  kind,  forgivingf 
and  generous.    These  qualities  were  most  often  emphasized. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  students  said  more  emphatically  that  their  most 
helpful  teacher  was  pleasanty  cheerful,  good-natured,  happy,  even-tempered,  and 
sociable, 

A  third  group  of  adjectives,  used  to  describe  104  of  the  ideal  teachers 
included  the  following:  patient,  considerate,  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  their 
pupils,  reasonable,  not  cranky,  not  over-particular  or  unreasonably  strict. 

"  Fifty-nine  pupib  especially  liked  teachers  who  wtrefirm,  decisive,  business- 
like, and  strict, 

"Forty-six  of  the  sympathetic  teachers  discussed  [all  described  by  girb] 
were  said  to  be  especially  inspiring,  easy  to  approach,  and  the  like." 

"Twenty-six  students  mentioned  the  fact  that  their  favorite  teacher  was 
serious,  earnest,  rather  dignified,  unassuming,  and  quiet." 

"A  few  teachers  were  said  to  be  good,  polite,  courteous,  or  refined.  Hypoc- 
risy is  especially  disliked  while  sincerity  is  highly  commended." 

"Lastly  the  sympathetic  teacher  was  described  as  wholly  unselfish  and 
self-sacrificing." 

2.  Qualifications  described: 

(i)  The  favorite  teacher  understands  boys  and  girls. 

(a)  Another  qualification  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students  is  that  the 
teacher  be  enthusiastic,  energetic,  young.  By  young  the  pupils  do  not  mean  so 
much  an  age  distinction  as  one  of  mental  attitude.  Being  young  means  being 
enthusiastic,  full  of  life,  up  to  date. 

(3)  To  be  recognized  as  an  ideal  teacher  one  must  be  interested  in 
work, 

« W.  F.  Book,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Xn,  239-88. 
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(4)  Another  essential  qualification  is  scholarship,  but  one  must  not  be  a 
narrow  si)ecialist. 

(5)  No  definite  ^^  9fMi/(/ica/i^  is  made. 

(6)  Neither  was  any  appearance  qualification  made.  This  is  in  contrast 
with  Kratz's  study  of  grade  children,  in  which  it  was  found  that  neatness  and 
i^pearance  were  important  qualifications.  Says  Book,  ''High-school  pupils 
seem  not  only  to  appreciate  but  to  be  accurate  judges  of  a  teacher's  real  worth/* 
3.  What  the  favorite  teacher  does: 

"Two  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  were  chosen  as  favorites  chiefly  because 
they  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  give  their  pupib  the  right  sort  of  encour- 
agement." 

''In  all  his  dealings  and  intercourse  with  his  pupib  the  favorite  teacher  is 
reasonable,  fair,  and  jusL  Justice  received  ^>ecial  emphasis."  The  teacher 
allows  for  individuality. 

"The  pupib'  favorite  teachers  have  confidence  in  their  students,  put  them 
on  their  honor,  believe  in  them,  and  trust  them." 

The  pupib  like  a  teacher  who  "  takes  an  interest "  in  them  outside  of  school, 
as  well  as  in. 

The  favorite  teacher  makes  the  class  work  pleasant  and  interesting,  by 
clear  explanations,  originality,  much  free  discussion,  and  by  hb  attitude  and 
manner. 

In  general,  the  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pupils  demand  constant  direction  and  encouragement,  which 
only  teachers  with  certain  definite  qualificaticms  and  qualities  of  char- 
acter are  able  to  give. 

2.  The  common  virtues  and  the  more  fundamental  qualifications  are 
the  ones  which  most  appeal  to  high-school  students. 

3.  The  teacher's  ability  to  understand  boys  and  girb  is  of  primary 
importance. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  require  different  treatment  but  in  the  main  they 
like  teachers  with  much  the  same  characteristics. 

5.  Sex  is  not  a  vital  factor. 

There  is  no  hint  in  these  two  studies  of  any  possible  quantitative 
relation  between  the  qualities  of  merit.  The  discussions  are  ajl  in 
general,  qualitative  terms  such  as  the  children  suggest.  Their 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  make  an  effort  to  get  at  the  real 
qualities  of  real  teachers  and  do  give  some  basb  for  action.  The 
studies  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  children  whose  impressions  they 
sununarize  are  not  able  to  analyze  the  teacher  very  minutely  or  to 
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give  an3rtlimg  beyond  certain  personal  characteristics  of  their  ''favorite 
teacher." 

The  fuller  anal3rsis  must  be  made  by  superintendents  and  others 
who  know  teachers  more  intimately  on  the  professional  side  and  who 
are  able  to  state  in  more  exact  terms  the  differences  they  find  in  teachers. 
Furthermore,  the  statement  that  one  quality  is  more  valuable  than 
another  leads  to  the  question.  How  much  more?  It  is  necessary  to 
introduce  quantitative  relations. 

The  later  studies  have  tried  to  do  this  by  appealing  to  superintendents 
for  infprmation  and  attempting  to  determine  the  quantitative  relations 
by  statistical  method.  The  success  of  these  efforts  will  be  indicated  by 
the  investigation  which  we  review  below. 

^^QualUies  of  MerU  in  Teacher s^^  (Ruediger  and  Strayer") 

These  investigators  had  a  number  of  principals  and  superintendents 
rank  their  teachers,  first  according  to  General  Merit,  and  then  according 
to  each  of  ten  possible  factors  of  General  Merit.  They  secured  informa- 
tion as  to  the  grade  taught,  preparation  and  experience  of  each  of  the 
teachers  ranked.    Returns  from  26  schools  were  used. 

Correlations  between  General  Merit  and  each  of  the  specific  qualities 
of  merit  were  made  by  the  method  of  Woodworth's  Percentage  of 
Displacement.  The  results  are  condensed  in  Table  IV  which  is  rear- 
ranged to  give  the  qualities  in  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

TABLE  IV 


Generml  Merit 


z.  Control  or  ability  to  keep  order 

2.  Teaching  skill;  method 

3.  Initiative  or  originality 

4.  Strength  of  personality 

5.  Progressive  scholarship  or  studiousness. . 

6.  Ability  to  carry  out  suggestions 

7.  Accord  between  teachers  and  pupils. . . . 

8.  Experience  in  years. 

9.  Social  factor  outside  of  schooL 

10.  Personal  appearance 

11.  Health 
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'  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  I  (May,  1910),  271. 
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The  following  manipulation  of  the  correlation  coefficients  has  been 
suggested  to  indicate  the  values  of  the  factors  relative  to  each  other.' 

TABLE  V 


General  Merit 


Teaching  skill 
Initiative. . . . 
Personality. . 
Studiousness 
Carrying  out 
suggestions 

Accord. 

£zi)erience . . 

Social 

Appearance  . 
Health 


I 


1.04 
X.12 
1. 21 
1.27 

1.33 

1-47 

1.55 
2.00 

2.80 

14.00 


ii 


1.08 
1. 17 
1.23 

1.28 
1.42 

1.50 

Z.92 

2.70 

13.50 


I 


1.08 
1. 13 

1. 19 
1. 31 

1.39 
1.78 

2.50 

12.50 


I. OS 

1.09 
1.22 
1.28 
1.64 
2.30 
11.50 


I. OS 
1. 16 
X.22 

1.57 
2.20 

IX. 00 


x.xo 

1. 17 

1.50 

2.10 

10.50 


1.06 
1.35 

X.90 

9.50 


X.28 
X.80 
9.00 


.-a 


X.40 
7.00 


It  will  be  noted  that  Control  and  Teaching  Skill  are  the  most  impor- 
tant items  in  this  list,  while  the  ph3rsical  qualities  of  Health  and  Appear- 
ance stand  lowest.  Whether  or  not  the  qualities  stand  in  the  exact 
relation* shown  by  the  table  is  of  course  extremely  doubtful.  Only 
extended  and  prolonged  experimentation  can  establish  it.  That  such  a 
relation  may  be  found,  however,  is  indicated  by  this  and  other  studies. 

The  value  of  experience  in  modifying  teaching  ability  is  discussed 
by  Professor  Ruediger,  as  follows: 

The  positive  correlation  between  length  of  service  and  general  merit  is 
significant.  The  correlation  is  indicated  by  several  other  comparisons  that 
we  have  made.  The  teaching  experience  of  the  304  teachers  from  whom  data 
were  supplied  under  this  head  ranged  from  a  fraction  of  a  year  to  34  years,  with 
an  average  of  10  and  a  median  of  8;  25  per  cent  had  taught  less  than  5  years, 
while  26  per  cent  had  taught  over  14  years.  The  average  and  the  median 
number  of  years  taught  by  the  teachers  ranked  first  were,  resi)ectively,  14  and 
10.5  years,  and  for  those  ranked  second,  12  and  10.5  3rears.  No  teacher 
ranked  either  first  or  second  had  taught  less  than  5  years,  and  only  4  per  cent 
had  taught  more  than  35  years.  The  average  number  of  years  taught  by 
those  ranked  lowest  was  8  years  and  by  those  ranked  second  lowest  9  years. 
The  medians  for  these  were,  respectively,  4.5  and  6  years.    When  the  two 


'  School  Review  Monographs,  No.  V,  p.  18. 
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oldest  teachers  are  removed  from  the  lowest  group,  the  average  drops  to  6  years ; 
and  when  the  oldest  is  removed  from  the  second  lowest  group,  the  average 
drops  to  8  years.  These  three  teachers  had  taught,  respectively,  34, 30.  and  33 
years;  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  first  rank,  60  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
second  rank,  40  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second  lowest  rank,  and  only  30  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  lowest  had  taught  10  years  or  more.  This  indicates  either 
that  teachers  keep  on  improving  and  passing  to  higher  ranks  for  at  least  10 
years  or  that  the  poorer  teachers  are  gradually  eliminated  from  the  service. 
Both  factors  may  play  a  part.  From  the  figures  as  a  whole  one  may  infer 
that  a  teacher  in  the  grades  reaches  first-class  efficiency  in  about  5  years,  that 
he  maintains  this  efficiency  for  about  30  years,  and  that  after  about  35  years 
of  service  he  begins  to  decline.' 

''QualUies  ofMerU  in  HighSchod  Teachers''  (Boyce») 
Following  the  above-named  study  of  the  elementary  teacher  by 
Ruediger  and  Strayer,  the  ¥rriter  made  a  similar  investigation  in  the 
secondary  field.  In  this  case  a  list  of  21  possible  factors  of  teaching 
efficiency  was  presented  to  over  200  superintendents  and  high-school 
principals,  with  the  request  that  they  rank  their  high-school  teachers, 
fibrst  according  to  General  Merit  and  then  according  to  each  of  the 
8q>arate  qualities  of  merit.  Reports  from  27  schools  were  made  use  of. 
The  method  of  correlation  used  in  determining  the  relation  of  each 
quality  to  General  Merit  was  that  indicated  by  the  formula: 

VTc 

f—COS 


Vad+Vbc 

in  which  a  equals  the  number  of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  above 
the  median  rank  in  both  of  the  qualities  compared;  b  equals  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  above  in  the  first  quality  and  below  in 
the  second;  c  equals  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  individuals  are 
below  in  the  first  quality  and  above  in  the  second;  d  equals  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  below  in  both  qualities. 

In  those  classifications  where  the  Pearson  coefficient  has  not  been 
worked  out,  the  teachers  were  divided  arbitrarily  into  three  classes, 
Good,  Medium,  and  Poor.    By  Good  is  meant  those  ranked  first  or 

'  US.  Bureau  of  Education  BuUeiin  No.  3, 19x1,  *' Agencies  for  the  Improvement 
of  Teachers  in  Service." 

<  *<  Qualities  of  Merit  in  Secondary  School  Teachers,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  March,  191  a. 
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second;  by  Poor,  those  ranked  last  or  next  to  last;  by  Medium,  all 
others  between  these  two.  Because  teachers  are  ranked  last  or  next 
to  last  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  really  poor  teachers. 
It  simply  means  that  of  all  the  teachers  with  whom  they  were  compared 
they  were  least  good.  It  seemed  safe  to  niake  this  classification  because 
in  any  one  quality  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  or  two  teachers  would  be 
prominent  either  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  quality,  while  it 
might  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  others. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  sex  to  teaching  efficiency  we  had  data 
on  154  male  and  250  female  high-school  teachers.  Comparisons  are 
very  slightly  in  favor  of  the  women.  It  was  possible  for  62,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  men  to  rank  first  or  second,  and  only  14  per  cent  of  them 
were  so  ranked;  while  out  of  a  possible  24  per  cent  of  the  women,  16  per 
cent  ranked  in  the  first  two  classes.  The  Pearson  coefficient,  however, 
shows  no  relation  between  sex  and  teaching  efficiency  in  this  body  of 
high-school  teachers. 

The  Pearson  coefficient  between  General  Merit  and  Experience  was 
0.43  with  a  P.E.  of  0.053.  ^^  teacher  ranked  first  or  second  who  had 
less  than  3  years  of  experience.  When  the  years  of  experience  are 
grouped  by  fives  and  the  distribution  made  we  have  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 


Ybass 


No. 


Good 


No. 


Pcrowitagc 


Mbdium 


No. 


POOft 


No. 


Poceotage 


I-  S 

6-10 

ii-iS 
16-20 

aI-46 


x6o 

138 

6S 
39 

38 


IS 

as 

IS 
6 

6 


9.3 
18.  z 

23  o 
30. 6 

21.4 


109 

96 

42 

19 
20 


68.1 
69.5 
64.6 

65. S 
71.4 


36 

17 
8 

4 

2 


22.6 
12.4 
12.4 

13.9 
7.2 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  niunbers 
between  the  second  and  third  groups.  Seventy  per  cent  of  all  are  in  the 
first  two  groups.  The  increase  in  efficiency  is  very  great  from  i  to  10 
years,  a  little  less  decided  from  10  to  15,  and  efficiency  as  indicated  by 
the  percentage  of  good  teachers  falls  off  slightly  from  15  to  46,  but  the 
medimn  group  increases  in  that  time. 

The  relation  of  the  specific  qualities  of  merit  to  General  Merit  is 
shown  in  Table  VIL 
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The  quality  ^diich  ranks  far  above  all  others  is  Instructional  Skill 
with  its  correlation  of  o. 90.  Next  in  order  come  Results  and  Stimulation 
of  Individuals  with  their  coefficients  of  0.85  and  0.80,  respectively. 
These  three,  with  Intellectual  Capacity  0.71  and  Discipline  0.67,  seem 
to  be  the  single  qualities  deemed  most  important  by  supervisors,  and 
are  the  qualities,  perhaps,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  determining 
factors  in  a  high-school  teacher's  success;  all  the  other  qualities,  except 

TABLE  Vn 


General  Merit  and  Physical — 

1.  General  appearance 

2.  Health 

3.  Voice, 

4.  Eneigy  and  endurance. 

Moral — 

z.  Sel£<antroL 

2.  Sympathy — tact 

3.  Adaptability 

4.  Sense  of  humor 

5.  Fair-mindedness 

Administrative — 

1.  Initiative 

2.  Executive  capacity 

3>  Co-operation .•••••• 

Dynamic — 

1.  Intellectual  caoadty 

2.  Instructional  sldll 

3.  Governmental  skill  (discipline) 

4.  Studiousness 

Achievement — 

1.  Success  of  pupils  (results) 

2.  Stimulation  of  individuaJb. . . . . 

3.  Stimulation  of  community. . . . 
Social  Spirit — 

1.  Interest  in  life  of  schooL 

2.  Interest  in  life  of  community. . 
Experience 


Rank 

r 

PJE. 

ax 

0.36 

0.059 

aa 

.18 

.062 

x6 

.50 

.059 

15 

.51 

.059 

13 

.52 

.06 

17 

.45 

.059 

IX 

59 

.06 

19 

.44 

.059 

x8 

45 

.062 

9 

.6a 

.06 

xo 

.6a 

.06 

6 

.66 

.o6x 

4 

.71 

.06 

I 

.90 

.059 

5 

.67 

.059 

7 

.65 

.06 

2 

.85 

.059 

3 

.80 

.06 

14 

52 

.066 

8 

.64 

.062 

xa 

57 

.064 

90 

0.43 

0.053 

No. 


343 
3" 
343 
343 

326 

343^ 
330 

343 
310 

330 

330 
320 

338 
343 

328^ 

343 

325 
276- 

310 
289 
421 


General  Appearance  and  Health,  show  high  correlation  with  Teaching^ 
Efficiency.  As  a  group  the  physical  qualities  rank  lowest  and  the 
dynamic  and  achievement  qualities  highest.  Superintendents  are  evi- 
dently looking  for  results.  It  will  be  noted  that  Experience  ranks  third 
from  the  last,  which  may  indicate  that  Experience  is  not  always  so 
important  as  is  maintained.  The  correlation  of  the  moral  qualities  and 
the  physical  qualities  of  Voice  and  Energy  are  high,  but  when  compared 
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with  the  other  qualities  they  seem  to  be  less  important.  The  low  corre- 
lation of  Health  indicates  either  that  good  teaching  is  very  hard  on  those 
engaged  in  it  or  that  teaching  does  not  attract  a  very  strong  class  of 
people  into  its  ranks — or  that  the  disadvantage  of  relatively  poor  health 
may  be  overcome  by  exertion. 

When  we  compare  these  results  with  those  from  Ruediger  and 
Strayer's  investigation  of  elementary  teachers  we  find  points  which  tend 
to  confirm  the  results  of  both,  and  yet,  if  the  findings  in  the  two  cases  can 
be  taken  as  typical  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  there  are 
differences  which  show  some  different  conditions  in  the  two. 

All  of  our  coefficients  of  correlation  in  the  present  study  are  higher 
than  the  corresponding  coefficients  of  the  earlier  study.  Thus  our 
highest  correlation  is  0.90,  theirs,  0.56;  our  lowest  is  0.18,  and  their 
lowest,  0.04.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  method  of  correlation,  or 
to  actual  difference  between  the  relation  of  these  qualities  to  Merit  in 
high-school  and  elementary  teachers,  though  such  a  great  difference  is 
unlikely. 

The  quality  which  had  highest  correlation  with  teaching  efficiency 
in  elementary  teachers  was  Discipline,  with  Instructional  Skill  and 
Initiative  ranking  second  and  third.  The  coefficients  of  Instructional 
Skill  and  Discipline  were  respectively  o. 56  and  o. 54  in  their  study,  and 
0.90  and  0.67  in  the  present  investigation,  showing  the  much  greater 
relative  importance  of  Discipline  in  the  grades.  Health  and  Appear- 
ance ranked  lowest  with  elementary  teachers,  as  they  did  with  high-school 
teachers. 

In  the  matter  of  Experience  there  are  some  differences,  but  the 
results  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  Experience  is  an 
important  factor  in  modifying  teaching  ability.  No  elementary  teacher 
ranked  first  or  second  with  less  than  5  years  of  experience.  Among  high- 
school  teachers  3  years  was  the  minimum  for  good  teachers.  The  average 
experience  of  elementary  teachers  for  the  first  and  second  classes  was 
13  years,  and  for  the  last  two  classes  8 . 5  years.  The  average  experience 
of  high-school  teachers  for  these  corresponding  groups  was  11 .8  years, 
and  6 .  39  years,  respectively.  The  averages  for  the  totals  were  10  years 
for  grade  teachers  and  8 .  96  years  for  those  in  high  school.  All  of  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  elementary  teachers  remain  in  the  profession 
longer  than  high-school  teachers.  This  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  elementary  teachers  25  per  cent  had  taught  less  than  5  years,  and 
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26  per  cent  more  than  14  years,  while  of  the  high-school  teachers  39 
per  cent  had  taught  5  years  or  less,  and  only  13.9  per  cent  more  than  15 
years. 

Little  direct  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  preparation.  It  is 
noticed,  however,  that  collie  graduates  are  predominantly  the  best 
high-school  teachers,  but  are  not  particularly  successful  in  the  grades. 


STUDIES  OF  CAUSES  OF  FAILUSE  IN  TEACHERS 

The  problem  of  relative  value  of  qualities  of  merit  may  be  approached 
negatively,  that  is  by  a  study  of  teachers'  failures.  When  teachers  fail 
it  is  likely  to  be  at  those  points  where  pressure  is  greatest.  The  teacher 
is  weak  where  she  should  be  strong.  Consequently  a  list  of  qualities  of 
merit  would  have  a  corresponding  list  of  qualities  of  demerit  A  study 
of  failures  may  be  as  illuminating  as  a  study  of  virtues. 

We  have  at  hand  reports  of  two  such  studies — one,  of  the  failures  of 
elementary  teachers  and  the  other  a  like  study  of  high-school  teachers. 
Miss  Moses'  in  191 2  obtained  from  76  school  systems  the  causes  of  failure 
among  high-school  teachers  during  the  preceding  academic  year.  The 
classification  of  causes,  together  with  the  frequency  of  each,  i^pears  in 
Table  VHI. 

TABLE  Vra 


Rank 


z 
a 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
xo 


Canaes  of  Failiire 


Poor  instruction 

Weakness  of  personalis 

Lack  of  interest  in  work 

Weakness  in  discipline 

Lack  of  sympathy 

Inability  to  co-operate 

fUnprofessional  attitude 

\Weakness  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter, 

Disloyalty 

Immorality 

Poor  health 

Total 


Number  of 
Failures 


43 
35 
30 
26 
20 

14 
13 
12 

7 

4 
2 


205 


Percentage  of 
Total 


20.97 
17.07 

14.53 
12.68 

9-75 
6.82 

5.85 
5.85 
341 

1.95 
0.97 


9985 


The  qualities  lacking  in  these  teachers  who  failed  cannot  be  com- 
pared throughout  with  the  qualities  found  to  be  most  important  by  our 


*  School  and  Home  EducaUon,  January,  19x4. 
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own  study  of  high-school  teachers,  but  where  comparison  is  possible, 
the  order  is  found  to  be  practically  the  same. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  study  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  elementary 
teachers  by  Mr.  Sherman  Littler'  parallels  the  Ruediger  and  Strayer 
results  reported  above.  Mr.  Littler  makes  the  following  partial  com- 
parison of  the  results  in  the  two  studies: 

Qnalitiet  oi  Merit  Rmioh  for  Faihm 

(According  to  Rnedifer  wad  Stfiy«> 

1.  Discipline  i.  Poor  Discipline 

2.  Teaching  Skill  a.  Weak  Personality 

^.  Initiative  3.  Lack  of  Teaching  Skill 

4.  Personality  4.  Lack  of  Interest 

5.  Studiousness  6.  Lazy — ^No  Daily  Prq>aration 

6.  Follow  Suggestions  7.  Failure  to  Co-operate 
Last— Health  14.  Health 

In  each  study,  health  seemed  to  have  little  weight  in  determining  the 
success  or  failure  of  elementary-school  teachers. 

Investigations  tending  to  establish  in  an  accurate  way  the  qualities 
into  which  teaching  efficiency  is  to  be  analyzed  and  the  actual  rela- 
tion which  each  of  these  qualities  bears  to  teaching  merit  have  been 
aU  too  few  and  too  limited  in  scope  to  be  conclusive.  The  problem 
is  very  large  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  exact  data  are 
many. 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  needs  in  this  field  of  investigation  than  it 
is  to  meet  them.  Some  of  the  fundamental  needs  for  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem  are  the  following: 

1.  A  list  of  terms  in  which  the  various  aspects  of  teaching  efficiency 
shall  be  expressed,  terms  which  are  specific  in  their  meaning  and  which 
shall  be  generally  recognized  as  the  cat^ories  in  which  teaching  effi- 
ciency is  best  described. 

2.  These  terms  must  be  made  exact  by  careful  definition  and 
standardization,  so  that  aU  who  use  them  intelligently  will  mean  the 
same  thing  by  them. 

3.  There  must  be  generous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  large  nmnber 
of  school  men  who  are  sufficiently  trained  to  know  what  teaching  must 

'^'Causes  of  FaHuie  among  Elementary  School  Teachen,"  School  and  Home 
Education,  March,  19x4. 
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be  to  conform  to  the  best  educational  principles  and  who  are  able  to  give 
exact  data. 

4.  We  must  have  conmiand  of  situations  in  which  two  or  more 
officials  may  test,  on  the  same  body  of  teachers,  whatever  method  is 
proposed. 

Only  under  conditions  such  as  these  will  teaching  efficiency  be 
resolved  into  its  elements,  the  relative  value  of  the  various  factors  be 
determined,  and  the  problem  of  measuring  the  presence  or  absence  of 
qualities  of  merit  be  solved. 


CHAPTER  m 

A  METHOD  FOR  GUIDING  AND  CONTROLLING  THE  RATING 

OF  TEACHERS 

Objective  measurement  of  educational  products  and  processes  has 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  we  can  rely  upon  such  measurements  to 
give  us  all  or  even  most  of  the  information  we  need  about  our  teachers. 
We  are  still  dependent,  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  judgment  of  super- 
visors and  others  whose  business  it  is  to  have  this  information.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  without  exactness  in  our  judgment  of 
teaching  efficiency,  or  that  we  have  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  judge  by  "general  impression."  Although  the  exactness  cannot 
be  so  great  as  that  of  objective  measurement,  the  latter  will  have  its  place 
and  there  will  be,  further,  the  accuracy  which  comes  from  thorough 
analysis,  careful  observation,  exact  definition  of  terms,  complete  record, 
and  controlled  conditions  at  all  possible  points.  The  object  of  any 
scheme  set  up  for  "measuring"  teaching  efficiency  should  be  to  remove 
the  final  result  as  far  as  possible  from  arbitrary  personal  opinion  by 
controlling  the  method  by  which  the  result  is  obtained. 

A  large  task  confronting  us  in  our  study  of  the  problem  has  been 
the  development  of  some  scheme  for  getting  the  necessary  information 
in  r^ard  to  the  general  efficiency  of  teachers  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  supposed  qualities  in  the  same  teachers;  in  other  words,  the 
development  of  a  rating  scheme  which  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
the  difficulties  enumerated  in  our  discussion  of  rating  schemes. 

The  main  considerations  in  the  construction  of  a  rating  scheme  are 
(i)  selection  of  factors  on  which  a  teacher  is  best  judged,  (2)  careful 
definition  of  terms,  and  (3)  the  best  method  of  scoring  the  judgments. 

Choice  of  terms  for  judging  teaching  efficiency. — ^In  choosing  the 
qualities  of  merit  which  should  form  the  basis  of  our  anal3rsis  of  the 
teacher's  efficiency,  the  following  points  were  held  in  mind: 

1.  The  topics  must  not  be  too  few,  foi:  either  they  will  be  so  general 
that  littie  analysis  is  made,  or,  if  not  general,  they  will  be  sure  to  leave 
out  important  points. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list  must  not  be  so  long  as  to  be  cumber- 
some and  a  great  burden  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  rate  teachers. 
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3.  The  qualities  must  be  of  the  greatest  possible  suggestiveness, 
both  to  supervisors  and  to  teachers.  The  scheme  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  supervisor  to  the  really  vital  factors  of  the  situation  so 
that  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  any  display  of  nonessentials.  The 
attention  of  the  supervisor  should  be  directed  also  to  the  pupils  and 
not  alone  to  the  teacher. 

4.  The  terms  should  set  up  for  the  teacher  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  her  own  work,  and  give  her  ideas  for  self-improvement.  By 
helping  her  to  be  properly  self-critical,  they  should  prepare  the  way  for 
supervisory  criticism  and  make  her  willing  to  receive  helpful  suggestions. 
The  list  should  help  the  teacher  also  by  giving  her  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  is  expected  of  her  by  the  supervisory  staff. 

The  list  of  qualities  chosen  for  this  study  and  displayed  in  the  score 
card  reproduced  herewith  (see  Fig.  i,  p.  44)  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
perfect  list,  either  in  statement  or  in  completeness;  it  has  no  doubt 
left  out  factors  which  others  would  include  and  included  some  which 
others  would  leave  out.  It  has  been  reduced  somewhat  arbitrarily 
from  a  much  longer  list  gathered  from  many  sources.  It  has  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  vague,  general,  and  all-inclusive  terms,  such  as 
^'personality"  and  "scholarship."  The  terms  are  as  specific  and 
exclusive  as  they  could  be  made.  They  are  not  more  nmnerous  than 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  include  points  on  all  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
life  and  work. 

The  items  have  been  organized  imder  five  heads  which  tend  to  make 
the  terms  more  meaningful.  The  first  group,  "Personal  Equipment," 
includes  certain  of  the  teacher's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities, 
personal  qualities  which  might  be  factors  of  success  in  many  callings 
but  which  are  here  to  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  school  activities. 
Group  II,  "Social  and  Professional  Equipment,"  is  meant  to  cover 
qualities  particularly  important  in  the  social  situation  involved  in  the 
school,  both  as  related  to  the  children  and  community  and  as  related  to 
the  profession.  "School  Management"  has  to  do  with  the  mechanical 
and  routine  factors  of  the  teacher's  schoolroom  work,  as  indicated  by  her 
care  of  the  room,  handling  of  classes,  and  the  like.  The  fact  that  Disci- 
pline is  placed  imder  this  head  does  not  mean  that  discipline  is  considered 
to  be  a  purely  mechanical  process.  A  place  might  have  been  made  for  it 
in  Group  IV  and  Group  V  but  it  seemed  to  belong  most  logically  to  the 
management  phase  of  the  teacher's  work. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  SCORE  CARD  SHOWN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

L  Personal  BtpUprntnt  Jrichidcs  plyskal,  mental,  and  moral  qualities. 

X.  Gmttral  appearance— phyuq^^  carriage,  dresa,  and  penooal  neatnew. 

3.  FMc«—i>itch,  quality,  clearness  of  ichoolroom  v<rfce. 

4.  /utettcdiNi/ caAsctfy-^native  mental  ability. 

5.  ImUiaine  and  sdf-rdiama — independence  in  originating  and  canjring  out  ideas. 
7.  Accuracy-ia  statements,  records,  reports,  and  school  work. 

xo.  InUgrUy  and  stncarity—^oaadotMa  of  moral  principles  and  genuineness  of  chaiactv. 
X3.  Tact — adroitness,  address,  quidk  appreciation  of  the  proper  thing  to  do  or  saj. 
X4.  Sense  ef  justice— Uinxdndodaen,  aUUty  to  give  all  a  ''square  deaL" 

II.  5oda/aii<fPfo/»»9fM<£9ifj^iMii/indudesquaUties  making  the  teacher  better  ablets 
situations  and  particulariy  the  schod  situation. 
X5.  Academic  preparalien    tchool  work  other  than  professiiHiaL    Adequacy  for  present  woriu 
x6.  Prefessional  preparatioth—sped&c  training  tox  teaching.    Adequacy  icx  present  wMk. 
17.  Grasp  ef  subject  maUet    command  of  the  information  to  be  taught  or  the  skill  to  be  developed. 
x8.  Understanding  of  children — insight  into  child  nature;  synqMithrtic,  scientific,  and  i»actical. 
as.  Interest  in  liees  of  pupils— de^it  to  know  and  help  piq>ils  personaUy,  outside  of  school  subjects, 
aj.  Co-operation  and  loyalty— altxitadt  toward  colleagues  and  superior  officers. 
24.  Prefessional  interest  and  gremlk    effort  to  keep  up  to  date  and  hninovt. 
a6.  l^M  «/ fnf/uA— ^vocabulary,  grsmmar,  ease  of  expression. 


in.  S^ool  Management  includes  methanifail  and  routine  fsctora. 

SQ.  Care  of  routine— mLviag  time  and  energy  by  redndng  frequently  recufring  details  to  msdumical 

organixation. 
30.  Discipline  {governing  skill) — character  of  order  maintained  and  skill  shown  in  msintsining  it 

IV.  Teehnigue  tf  Teaching  faichides  skill  in  actual  teachfaig  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  recitatfan. 
3X.  Definiteness  and  deamess  of  aim—oi  each  ksstm  and  of  the  wMk  as  a  whole. 
3S.  Skill  in  kabit  formation— ikiH  in  establishing  specific,  automatic  responses  quickly  and  pemtr 
nently;  drilL 

33.  Skill  in  stimulating  tkeugkt    giving  opportunity  for  and  direction  in  reflective  thinking. 

34.  Skill  in  teacking  how  to  jlntfy— establishing  economical  and  efficient  habits  of  study. 

35.  Skill  in  questionii^—<ibancUx  and  distribution  of  questions;  rq>lies  elicited. 

36.  Ckoice  of  subject  matter    skill  with  which  the  teacher  selects  the  material  of  bstruction  to  suit 
the  interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  class. 

37.  OrganiMation  tf  subject  matter    the  lesstm  plan  and  the  system  in  which  the  subject-matter  ia 
presented. 

39.  SkUl  in  motitating  work    arousing  interest  and  giving  pupils  proper  incentives  tot  wMk. 

40.  Attention  to  indieidmal  needs— ttmdba**  care  for  individual  differences,  peculiarities,  and  diffi- 
culties. 

V.  Results  include  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  above  oonditiona  and  skill. 

4X.  Attention  and  response  ef  tke  doss — extent  to  which  all  of  the  class  are  interested  in  the  essentia 

part  of  the  lesstm  and  reqx>nd  to  the  demands  made  on  them. 
4S.  Growtk  tf  pupils  in  sukject-matter—^ahawn  by  pupils'  ability  to  do  work  of  advanced  class  and  to 

meet  more  successfully  whatever  tests  are  made  of  their  schod  work. 

43.  General  deeehpment  of  Pupils — increase  in  pupils'  ability  and  power  along  lines  other  than  those 
of  subject-matter. 

44.  SHasulalion  of  community — effect  (m  life  of  the  community  tending  to  improve  ox  stimulate  its 
various  activities. 

45.  Moral  influence    extent  to  which  the  teacher  raises  the  morsl  tone  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  school. 
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'* Technique  of  Teaching"  is  a  group  of  factors  ordinarily  lumped 
together  in  the  term  *' instructional  skill."  A  consideration  of  principles 
of  method  reveals  the  fact  that  instructional  skill  is  not  a  simple  thing 
but  is  an  inclusive  name  for  many  kinds  of  skill.  A  teacher  may  be  strong 
in  some  kinds  of  teaching  and  weak  in  others.  Moreover,  this  is  the 
point  where  teachers  are  likely  to  be  helped  most  by  an  anal3rsis  of  their 
activities.  Our  anal3rsis  attempts  to  bring  out  some  of  these  phases  of 
teaching  technique. 

The  first  four  groups  of  qualities  consider  the  native  ability,  prepara- 
tion, social  qualities,  and  technical  skill  which  the  teacher  puts  into  the 
work.  The  fifth,  "Results,"  considers  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the 
lives  and  development  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  items  here  are  more 
general  than  we  should  like.  If  a  teacher  is  teaching  several  subjects  it 
is  likely  that  the  pupils  are  making  more  progress  in  some  subjects  than 
in  others.  A  superintendent  wanting  to  get  at  the  facts  more  accurately 
might  break  up  the  topic  "Growth  of  pupils  in  subject-matter"  into 
growth  in  specific  kinds  of  subject-matter.  "General  development  of 
pupils"  expresses  inadequately  an  important  item  in  the  teacher's 
results.  Besides  growing  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter  and  in  skill  in 
school  arts,  pupils  are  changing  for  better  or  worse  in  many  other  wa3rs, 
such  as  ability  to  work  independently,  ability  to  deal  with  social  situa- 
tions, ability  to  study,  personal  habits,  and  the  like.  All  of  these  are 
combined  loosely  in  our  term  "General  development  of  pupils." 

Definition  of  terms. — ^It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  terms 
used  be  imderstood  by  all  who  use  them.  The  rating  is  practically  use- 
less if  the  one  rated,  the  one  reporting,  and  the  one  afterward  using  the 
report  have  different  things  in  mind  as  the  meaning  of  the  various 
qualities.  Moreover,  one  to  whom  a  term  suggested  much  would  be 
more  critical  of  the  teacher's  standing  in  that  respect  than  one  to  whom  it 
suggested  little.  In  order  that  all  might,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the 
same  full  meaning,  a  page  of  "Explanation  of  Terms"  has  been  placed 
opposite  the  "Efficiency  Record,"  for  easy  reference.  Those  terms 
which  did  not  seem  to  carry  their  own  meaning  completely  have  been 
defined  or  elaborated  here.  These  explanations  have  been  made  as 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  in  order  that  reference  from  equality 
to  explanation  might  be  as  easy  as  possible.  Not  all  the  terms  have 
been  defined,  for  in  some  cases  the  terms  appear  to  carry  their  own 
meaning  with  sufficient  completeness.    It  would  be  possible,  and  per- 
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haps  desirable,  to  have  a  greater  amount  of  suggestive  material  under 
this  head. 

Recording  (he  judgment, — ^The  method  of  recording  the  rating  officer's 
judgment  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme. 
The  mere  clerical  labor  of  making  a  large  number  of  reports  is  enormous 
and  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  scheme  should  make  the 
recording  of  the  judgment  as  easy  as  possible  by  eliminating  all  unneces- 
sary details  of  writing  and  expression. 

The  record  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  d^rees  of  excellence 
can  be  easily  expressed.  This  should  be  so  clear  that  comparisons  of 
different  qualities  in  the  same  teacher  and  of  the  same  quality  in  different 
teachers  can  be  made  without  difficulty. 

The  terms  in  which  the  degrees  of  excellence  are  expressed  should  be  ' 
reducible  to  a  single  term  to  indicate  a  ^'  success  grade  "  for  the  teacher,  if 
desired. 

The  record  should  permit  quick  and  easy  anal3rsis  so  that  the  teacher's 
weak  and  strong  points  would  appear  at  once. 

For  these  reasons,  the  method  of  recording  the  judgment  should 
be  as  objective  and  "visible"  as  possible.  The  judgment  must  be  made 
to  stand  out  clear-cut,  comparable,  and  as  meaningful  as  may  be. 

We  have  seen  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  study  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  methods  of  record  commonly  used.  These  methods  do  not  seem 
at  aU  c^)able  of  meeting  the  demands  we  have  just  set  down. 

The  form  of  expression  which  is  most  likely  to  suit  our  needs  and 
express  adequately  such  a  complex  fact  as  a  teacher's  efficiency  is  that 
of  graphical  representation.  It  is  possible  to  express  easily,  by  means  of 
a  curve,  many  things  that  could  be  expressed  in  words  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  value  of  the  graphical  method  will  be  apparent  as  we 
proceed. 

A  graphical  method  of  recording  judgments. — ^As  will  be  seen  from  the 
score  card  reproduced  on  p.  44,  there  is  opposite  each  quality  a  scale 
on  which  the  degree  of  excellence  is  expressed  by  the  distance  measured 
along  the  line  from  the  base. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  a  teacher  along  this  line  and — 
what  is  equally  important — to  control  the  placement  to  some  extent,  it 
seemed  wise  to  make  a  fivefold  division  of  our  scale.  These  five  divisions 
are  called,  beginning  at  the  left,  Very  Poor,  Poor,  Medium,  Good,  and 
Excellent    Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  rating  schemes  which  rate 
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teachers  on  a  fourfold  scale,  we  used  five  divisions  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  Medium  and  the  possibility  of  differentiation  into  those 
Good  and  Excellent  in  the  grpup  above  medium,  and  into  Poor  and 
Very  Poor  in  the  group  below  mediimi.  It  should  be  easy  to  place  a 
teacher  in  one  of  these  five  classes  with  respect  to  any  quality,  whereas 
the  placement  in  a  scale  of  many  divisions,  without  such  control,  might 
be  confusing  and  imcertain. 

The  size  of  the  divisions  is  suggested  by  the  curve  of  probability.  If 
we  had  a  very  large  nimiber  of  teachers  classified  with  respect  to  any 
one  quality,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  largest  number  mediimi,  not  so 
many  good  or  poor,  and  still  fewer  excellent  or  very  poor.  The  exact 
nimiber  falling  in  each  division  would  depend  on  our  arrangement  of  the 
limits.  Various  investigators  have  proposed  different  percentages 
for  these  divisions.  We  give  here  the  number  out  of  loo  recommended 
by  Professors  Meyer,'  Dearborn,*  and  Cattell,^  as  proper  for  each  division 
of  Very  Poor,  Poor,  Mediimi,  Good,  Excellent. 


Mejrer. . . 
Dearborn 
Catteil. . 


Very  Poor 


3 

2 
lO 


Poor 


23 
ao 


Mfflfam 


SO 
SO 
40 


Good 


23 

23 
20 


ExceUenl 


3 

2 

10 


We  have  chosen  the  more  liberal  and  more  easily  applied  division  of 
Catteil  for  our  division  of  the  scale.  We  have  divided  the  line  into  ten 
equal  spaces  arranged  in  five  groups  of  i,  2, 4,  2,  and  i  spaces  each. 

A  supervisor's  first  judgment,  then,  with  respect  to  a  teacher's 
standing  in  any  of  the  qualities  indicated,  must  be  to  determine  the 
class  in  which  she  should  be  rated  for  that  quality. 

Within  the  class  there  is  further  opportunity  for  differentiation. 
Thus,  if  a  teacher  is  Good  in  any  quality  but  nearly  Excellent,  the  mark 
for  that  quality  will  go  in  the  space  near  the  Excellent  division;  if  the 
teacher  \s  barely  Good  in  the  quality  considered,  the  mark  will  be  placed 
in  the  space  next  to  Medium. 

« M.  Meyer,  "The  Grading  of  Students,"  Science,  N.S.,  XXVm,  243. 

•  W.  F.  Dearborn,  "School  and  University  Grades,"  BuU,  of  Unh,  of  Wis.  No,  36, 


1910. 


367. 


*  J.  McK.  Catteil,  "Examinations,  Grades  and  Credits,"  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  LXVI, 
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The  instructions  accompanying  each  efficiency  record  are  as  follows: 


Instructions 

X.  Before  filling  out  the  record,  read  the  ''Explanation  of  Terms"  on  p.  3. 

2.  Opposite  General  Rating  and  opposite  each  quality  of  merit  is  a  scale 

on  which  may  be  indicated  all  shades  of  judgment  from  Very  Poor  to  Excellent. 

Place  a  small  cross  (X)  in  that  space  which  indicates  your  judgment  in  each 

case. 

EXAMPLE 


Qualities  of  Merit 

VJ. 

Poor 

Ifedittm 

Good 

Ex. 

General  appearance.. . 

X 

Health 

X 

Voice. 

X 

Tlie  croitet  indicftte  that  b  general  appearance  the  teacher  ia  jadged  to  be  Mcdfam  hot  nearly 
Good;  ia  health  Poor  bordering  00  Very  Poor;  in  voice  If  edhun. 

3.  General  Rating  is  your  estimate  of  the  general  merit  of  the  teacher  based 
on  your  knowledge  of  her  work.  It  is  to  be  recorded  after  making  the  detailed 
rating.  Very  Poor  general  rating  means  that  the  teacher  is  practically  a  fail- 
ure and  not  worthy  of  retention.  Poor  general  rating  means  that  the  teacher 
is  unsatisfactory  and  below  the  average  for  that  place  but  still  usable.  Medium 
means  average  merit  for  the  position  held.  Good  means  above  the  average. 
Excellent  means  very  superior. 

4.  Detailed  Rating:  Each  quality  is  to  be  judged  on  its  own  basis  without 
reference  to  other  qualities.  Your  mark  will  express  your  judgment  as  to  the 
degree  of  presence  or  absence  of  merit  in  the  teacher  with  reference  to  the 
quality  in  question.  A  mark  of  Very  Poor  in  any  quality  means  extreme 
lack  of  merit  as  far  as  that  quality  is  concerned.  Poor  means  unsatisfactory 
and  below  the  average.  Medium  means  satisfactory  or  average  merit  in  the 
quality.    Good  is  above  the  average.    Excellent  is  very  superior. 

5.  Each  judgment  should  be  the  result  of  careful  thought  based  on  actual 
observations.  If  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  judgment,  record 
it  with  a  question  mark  ( ?)  instead  of  with  the  cross  (X).  If  you  can  express 
no  opinion  as  to  any  quality,  make  a  note  of  the  reason.    This  is  important. 

6.  Note  the  questions  on  p.  4. 

The  questions  referred  to  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  effect 
of  the  blank  on  the  judgment  of  the  one  using  it,  and  also  any  criticisms 
that  he  might  have  in  mind. 
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Application  of  the  blank  to  an  individual  case, — ^How  the  scheme  just 
described  operates  is  best  shown  by  referring  to  an  actual  record  such 
as  that  reproduced  on  p.  44,  Fig.  i.  This  report  displays  the  superin- 
tendent's analysis  of  this  teacher  and  shows  very  clearly  the  components 
of  her  efficiency,  in  his  estimation.  Miss  £'s  General  Rating  is  given  as 
Poor  and  an  examination  of  her  Detailed  Rating  confirms  this  judgment 
In  most  particulars  she  is  quite  satisfactory  and  even  above  the  average. 
Her  academic  preparation  is  very  good  but  her  professional  training  is 
limited  and  not  adapted  to  the  third  grade.  She  is  still  inexperienced 
and  has  therefore  not  had  her  imderstanding  of  children  and  her  tech- 
nique developed.  This  fact  and  her  lack  of  routine  probably  account  for 
her  very  poor  discipline  and  inattentive  class.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  infer  too  much,  but  these  relations  seem  clear.  On  the  basis  of  the 
personal,  social,  and  professional  equipment  alone,  it  would  be  possible 
to  write  for  this  teacher  an  excellent  recommendation,  but  when  all  the 
facts  are  scrutinized,  one's  opinion  of  her  teaching  efficiency  is  very 
much  lowered.  She  must  be  set  down  as  a  poor  teacher  but  one  who  has 
possibilities  of  being  a  good  teacher. 

Reduction  of  the  rating  to  a  single  term. — ^The  General  Rating  is  the 
rating  officer's  own  judgment  of  the  teacher's  general  merit  recorded 
after  filling  out  the  Detailed  Rating.'  It  is  not  determined  mathematically 
but  is  the  officer's  mental  summation  of  the  qualities  on  which  he  has 
just  passed  judgment.  As  the  record  stands,  it  indicates  nothing  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  qualities.  It  simply  allows  for  judgment 
on  each  quality  and  indicates  general  merit  by  the  location  of  the  resulting 
"curve."  We  may  resort  to  other  means,  however,  to  get  the  general 
result. 

The  Median:  Taking  our  individual  case  again  (Fig.  i),  it  will  be 
noticed  that  3  qualities  fall  in  colunm  i,  5  in  colximn  2, 7  in  colximn  3,  and 
so  on  until  the  45  qualities  are  placed.  The  Median  or  middle  point 
of  this  distribution  falls  in  colunm  5  and  is  5 .  03, 30  per  cent  higher  up  the 
scale  than  the  superintendent's  judgment 

The  Average:  If  we  multiply  the  nimiber  of  each  colunm  by  the 
number  of  qualities  falling  in  it  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by 
45,  we  have  the  average  of  the  distribution.  In  this  case  it  turns  out  to 
be  5.03. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two  methods  of  determining  the 
general  merit  grade  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  qualities 
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are  of  equal  value,  which,  of  course,  they  are  not.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  of  these  qualities  should  have  more  consideration  than  others  in 
determining  the  teacher's  general  merit. 

These  methods  are  most  liable  to  error  when  the  qualities  are 
scattered  as  in  the  case  of  our  illustration.  In  such  a  case  some  points 
are  rated  so  low  that  the  teacher  is  obviously  poor,  yet  so  many  qualities 
are  rated  high  that  the  Average  and  Median  of  their  distribution  are 
raised  to  a  point  which  would  make  the  teacher  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. There  would  be  little  or  no  error  if  the  qualities  all  fell  into 
one  column  or  were  distributed  to  only  two  or  three  columns  close  to- 
gether; that  is,  supposing  our  list  of  qualities  is  itself  satisfactory  as  a 
basis  for  judging  teaching  efficiency. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  qualities  be  weighted  in  proporticm  to  their 
importance  if  a  mathematically  determined  success  grade  is  to  be  true. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  qualities  of  merit  here  considered  is  a 
point  on  ^diich  we  hope  to  have  some  light  as  a  result  of  the  information 
gathered  by  this  method  of  rating. 

Before  taking  up  this  important  point,  let  us  see  what  the  nature  of 
our  information  is,  how  reliable  it  is,  and  how  well  our  proposed  method 
really  guides  and  controls  the  rating  of  teachers. 
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Any  conclusions  to  which  we  may  come  later  in  r^ard  to  the  rela-  'dm 

tive  importance  of  the  various  qualities  of  merit  and  in  r^;ard  to  other  :M 

problems  involved  are  based  on  the  experience  and  work  of  between  40  ^set 

and  50  school  men  and  women  who  have  tried  out  and  criticized  for  us  -sji 

the  scheme  just  described.    In  the  correlations  to  be  disoissed  later,  ^Pq 

ratings  of  424  teachers  from  39  schools  were  used.    These  39  schools  ^j^is 

were  representative  of  27  cities,  all  but  8  of  which  are  in  Illinob.    They  ^-^ 

represent  populations  varying  in  size  from  less  than  four  thousand  to  two  ^ 

million.    The  smallest  number  of  ratings  used  coming  from  one  source  1^ 

was  5,  the  largest  number  was  25.    Most  of  the  officials  co-(^>erating  ^ 

with  us  contributed  about  10  ratings  each.  Their  work  was  quite 
voluntary  and  very  generously  given  because  of  their  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem. The  only  cases  in  whidi  the  ratings  may  not  have  been  voluntary 
were  those  of  princq>als  in  one  city  who  were  asked  by  their  superintend- 
ent to  rate  their  teachers  for  us.  Twenty  of  the  rating  officers  were 
superintendents  and  19  of  them  principals.  Ten  of  the  latter  were 
women. 

Ratings  of  whole  schools  by  single  judges. — ^Typical  results  obtained 
when  a  body  of  teachers  is  rated  by  one  officer  are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 
Each  figure  di^lays  the  ratings  of  the  Best  teacher  in  the  given  group, 
the  Poorest  of  the  group,  and  the  Median  made  up  of  the  middle  points 
of  the  whole  number  of  ratings  for  each  quality.  Thus  in  Fig.  2  the  best 
teacher.  Miss  S.,  is  marked  Poor  in  General  Appearance,  while  the 
poorest.  Miss  M.,  is  rated  a  low  Medium.  The  Median  of  the  19  teachers 
with  respect  to  General  Appearance  is  Good,  which  means  that  there  are 
at  least  as  many  teachers  rated  Good  or  Excellent  in  General  Appearance 
as  there  are  teachers  rated  below.  The  teacher  called  Best  is  called  so 
because  she  received  the  highest  General  Rating,  or,  if  more  than  one 
received  the  same  high  General  Rating,  because  she  had  the  highest 
Median  Rating  (see  chap.  iii).  Similarly,  the  one  called  Poorest  was 
rated  lowest.  The  Best  and  the  Poorest  in  each  case  are  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  as  far  as  general  merit  is  concerned  but  their  ratings  in 
detail  are  not  always  the  extremes.    Thus  in  Fig.  2  both  are  below 
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Median  in  General  Appearance  (quality  i),  both  are  above  Median  in 
Professional  Interest  and  Growth  (24),  and  Best  ranks  below  Poorest  in 
Profes^onal  Preparation  (16).  The  Median  curve  represents  the  central 
tendency  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Both  of  these  sets  of  curves  show  clearly  that,  as  we  naturally  expect. 
Good  and  Poor  teachers  are  more  distinguishable  in  some  qualities  than 
in  others.  In  some  cases  the  Good  and  Poor  curves  are  quite  divergent 
from  each  other  and  from  the  Median.  In  others  there  is  much  con- 
fusion. Fig.  2  shows  more  clearly  than  does  Fig.  3  the  fact  that  the  Good 
and  Poor  curves  diverge  more  in  those  qualities  from  Discipline  down 
than  in  the  personal  and  social  qualities  in  the  upper  part  of  the  schedule. 
This  is  qmte  generally  the  case.  The  qualities  in  these  upper  sections 
which  usually  show  divergence  are  Initiative  (5),  Adaptability  (6), 
Grasp  of  Subject-Matter  (17),  and  Understanding  of  Children  (18). 

There  is  shown  a  tendency  toward  greater  liberality  of  judgment  in 
the  first  two  groups  of  qualities  than  in  the  last  two.  The  Median  or 
group  curves  tend  to  the  right  in  the  upper  part  of  the  score  card.  This 
b  especially  noticeable  in  young  teachers,  as  in  the  case  of  our  example  in 
Fig.  I  (chap.  iii).  Yoimg  teachers  may  be  quite  well  equipped  personally 
and  socially,  but  only  experience,  practice,  and  training  can  develop 
their  imderstanding  of  children  and  their  technical  skill.  It  is  also 
possible  for  older  teachers  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  personal 
qualities  and  yet  be  marked  low  for  other  and  more  technical  reasons. 

Ratings  by  judges  at  different  times. — ^It  is  important  to  know  whether 
these  results  are  accidental  or  whether  a  rating  officer  would  get  the 
same  record  a  second  time,  without  referring  to  the  first  result  A 
number  of  our  correspondents  have  been  wilting  to  rate  their  teachers 
for  us  a  second  time  and  the  results  in  two  cases  are  given  iir  Fig.  4. 
Principals  of  Schools  IVc  and  IVe  rated  their  teachers  in  May  and  again 
in  the  following  December.  The  curves  in  Fig.  4  are,  as  indicated,  the 
records  of  the  Best  and  Poorest  teachers  in  these  two  schools  at  these 
two  times.  The  principals  did  not  have  the  first  records  at  hand  for 
reference. 

In  School  TVe  the  two  ratings  of  the  Best  teacher  are  identical  with 
the  exception  of  one  item.  Health,  which  is  lowered  one  point.  The 
second  rating  of  the  Poorest  teacher  follows  the  first  very  closely  in 
spite  of  its  scattered  character.  The  December  rating  raises  the  detailed 
rating  in  26  points,  is  identical  with  that  of  May  in  11  points,  and  lowers 
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it  in  8.  Notwithstanding  the  general  upward  tendency  of  the  second 
record,  the  second  General  Rating  is  one  point  lower  than  the  first.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  General  Rating  is  too  high  to  be 
consistent  with  the  details.  The  changes  downward,  in  items  4, 15,  and 
16,  are  obviously  due  to  change  in  the  principal's  judgment,  as  these 
qualities  could  not  have  changed  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  changed. 

The  records  from  School  IVc  show  considerable  downward  revision 
in  the  case  of  the  Best  teacher  and  upward  revision  in  the  case  of  the 
Poorest.  There  is  no  change  in  the  General  Ratings.  Here,  as  in 
School  IVe,  we  find  a  downward  change  of  the  estimate  on  Academic 
and  Professional  Preparation,  a  change  which  could  not  be  made.  Dis- 
crepancies like  this,  and  other  changes  which  are  not  due  to  actual 
differences  in  the  teacher  judged,  can  no  doubt  be  very  largely  overcome 
by  practice  and  by  greater  clearness  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  as  to  what 
he  means  by  the  various  grades  of  excellence  in  these  particulars. 

Ratings  of  teachers  by  two  or  more  judges. — ^The  most  important  test 
of  any  rating  device  is  its  ability  to  bring  the  same  result  when  a  teacher 
is  rated  by  two  or  more  judges.  It  is  very  improbable  that  two  judges 
of  a  teacher  would  see  and  record  merit  or  lack  of  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Variation  is  to  be  expected  in  this  as  in  the  use  of  every  other 
measuring  device,  but  we  should  know  how  much  variation  to  expect 
and  how  much  it  may  be  reduced  by  practice.  To  obtain  control  of 
situations  giving  us  ratings  of  a  teacher  by  more  than  one  judge  has  be^i 
nearly  impossible.  Our  scheme  has  therefore  not  been  tested  as  severely 
in  this  way  as  is  desirable. 

This  phase  of  our  problem  can  best  be  solved  by  city  superintendents 
with  corps  of  supervisors  and  long  periods  of  time  at  their  command. 

The  superintendent  of  School  XL  secured  for  us  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  his  supervisors  in  rating  a  number  of  his  teachers.  The  records 
of  two  of  these  teachers  as  given  by  three  judges  each  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  Fig.  5.  Teacher  A  was  rated  by  the  superintendent,  the 
supervisor  of  elementary  grades,  and  a  general  supply  teacher.  Teacher 
B  was  rated  by  the  superintendent,  the  supervisor,  and  her  principal. 

An  exainination  of  Fig.  5  will  show  very  great  agreement  among 
the  three  judges  in  these  cases.  At  one  point  (28)  in  A,. there  is  a 
divergence  of  four  spaces,  but  very  few  differences  are  more  than  two 
spaces.  In  the  cases  of  two  other  teachers  not  shown  here,  the  super- 
visor gave  ratings  of  Good,  while  a  general  supply  teacher  in  one  case 
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and  a  principal  in  the  other  gave  ratings  of  Medium,  a  difference  of  three 
spaces  in  General  Rating,  and  larger  differences  in  many  details. 
Through  another  means  we  were  able  to  obtain  incomplete  ratings  of 
a  teacher  from  officers  in  three  different  towns  where  she  had  taught. 
These  ratings  are  liable  to  error  owing  to  lapse  of  time,  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  they  agree  within  one  space  as  to  General  Rating,  placing 
her  at  high  Mediimx  or  Good,  and  within  five  spaces  in  detail.  Judg- 
ments are  likely  to  differ  from  one  class  of  excellence  to  another  adjoining, 
such  as  from  Medium  to  Good  or  Medium  to  Poor,  or  from  Good  to 
Excellent,  but  seldom  from  Good  to  Poor  or  farther. 

Differing  standards  of  excellence. — One  of  the  largest  complicating 
factors  preventing  exact  and  comparable  results  is  the  difference  of 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  minds  of  the  judges.  A  teacher  who  ranks 
Excellent  in  one  officer's  mind  is  found  to  rank  only  Good  or  perhaps 
Medium  in  the  rating  of  another  judge  who  is  more  critical  and  less  easily 
satisfied.  We  find  ntmierous  examples  of  this  difference  in  standards 
in  the  ratings  at  hand.  In  Fig.  5,  just  reviewed,  the  superintendent  is 
more  critical  of  A  and  B  than  are  the  other  two  rating  officers.  In  Fig.  6 
we  have  the  same  thing  shown  in  a  larger  way.  Fig.  6  compares  the 
best,  poorest,  and  median  (or  group)  records  from  two  schools  in  the 
same  city.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  this  city  of  24,000  there  is  any  great 
difference  in  the  ability  of  the  teaching  body  from  school  to  school.  We 
are  assured  by  the  superintendent  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  teaching  force  of  one  school  is  much  better  or  worse  than  that  of 
another.  Any  striking  differences  foimd  are  in  all  probability  due  to 
difference  in  standards  of  excellence  held  by  the  principals.  The  princi- 
pal of  School  XXIa  rates  her  eight  teachers  high,  one  being  Excellent, 
six  Good,  and  one  a  high  Mediimx.  As  a  group  her  teachers  are  very 
good.  The  principal  of  School  XXL;  has  rated  his  thirteen  teachers 
much  lower,  one  being  Excellent,  one  Good,  ten  Mediimx,  and  one  Poor. 
The  group  curve  falls  in  the  Medium  column  40  to  50  per  cent  lower 
than  Principal  XXIa.  It  is  obvious  that  Principal  XXIc  is  much 
more  critical  than  Principal  XXIa.  The  reason  for  this  is  perhaps 
explained  by  the  training  and  experience  they  bring  to  this  work  of 
judging  teachers.  Principal  XXIc  is  a  nxan  with  six  years  of  experience 
besides  being  a  normal  graduate  and  having  a  year  of  university  study 
along  professional  lines.  Principal  XXIa  is  a  woman  with  an  experience 
of  twenty-nine  years  and  little  or  no  professional  training. 
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Differing  abilities  to  discriminate. — These  curves  of  Fig.  6  illustrate 
equally  wdl  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  comparable 
data,  namely,  the  unequal  abilities  of  school  officers  to  discriminate 
between  teachen  as  to  their  merit  in  the  various  items  of  our  schedule. 
If  the  ratings  for  School  XXIa  are  true  in  all  respects,  that  body  of 
teachers  is  remarkably  good  and  remarkably  unifram.  It  is  prdsable, 
however,  that  the  records  of  School  XXIc  are  nearer  the  truth. 


Table  TX. — Cwnbined  General  Katings  and  ratingB  in  Skill  in  Questioning 
ihowing  diSering  amounts  of  diaciimination  in  six  Mzhooli.  (General  Ratings  run 
(r(»D  bottom  to  top  in  each  square.    Ratings  in  the  quality  run  from  left  to  right.) 

Diflerence  in  discrimination  is  shown  not  only  in  regard  to  general 
merit  but  in  regard  to  each  quality.  As  we  shall  point  out  later,  more 
discrimination  is  to  be  expected  in  some  qualities  than  in  others,  but  in 
any  one  quaUty  there  is  wide  variation  in  ability  to  see  differences. 

This  is  shown  graphically  in  Table  IX,  where  the  ratings  for  Skill 
in  Questionii^  and  the  General  Ratings  are  combmed  in  the  cases  of 
six  different  schools.  In  School  TVb,  the  ten  teachers  are  Good  in  Skill 
in  Questioning.  The  thirteen  teachers  of  School  XX  range  from  Excel- 
lent to  Medium  in  general  merit,  but  are  confined  to  Good  except  in  one 
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case.  School  XV  shows  wide  variation  both  in  general  and  in  the  par- 
ticular quality.  The  superintendent  in  School  VIU  gives  his  teachers 
General  Ratings  of  Good  or  Medium  but  ratings  in  Questioning  Ability 
ranging  from  Good  to  Very  Poor. 

The  chief  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  discussion  of  differing 
standards  and  unequal  abilities  to  discriminate  is  that,  if  the  ratings  in 
any  city  are  to  be  uniform  from  school  to  school  and  used  as  a  common 
basis  for  comparison,  the  officers  making  the  ratings  must  be  trained  to 
a  common  standard  of  excellence  and  brought  to  a  common  basis  of 
discrimination.  As  rating  of  this  kind  is  now  done  it  b  as  much  an 
indication  of  the  ability  of  the  rating  officer  as  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
ability  of  the  teacher.  Greater  mutual  understanding,  and  more  in- 
formation and  practice  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  discrepancies  found 
in  these  records  and  make  them  more  truly  measures  of  teaching  effi- 
ciency. 

Hew  the  blank  controls  the  rating, — ^Many  rating  schemes  have  failed 
and  have  been  discarded  because  after  a  few  years  all  grades  were 
raised  to  the  point  where  no  discrimination  was  shown.  The  rating 
scheme  must  control  this  factor  and  prevent  the  raising  of  the  success 
grade  from  year  to  year  unless  real  improvement  is  shown.  In  the 
scheme  here  proposed,  the  rating  officer  is  required  to  pass  judgment  on 
separate  items,  one  by  one,  and  rate  them  as  Very  Poor,  Poor,  Medium, 
Good,  or  Excellent.  The  judge  cannot  very  well  give  a  high  general 
grade  for  poor  ability,  for  either  he  must  misrepresent  the  teacher  all 
along  the  line,  or  have  his  General  Rating  inconsistent  with  the  details. 

The  extent  to  which  the  principals  and  superintendents  who  have 
tried  this  blank  have  been  influenced  and  controlled  by  it  in  their  final 
rating  is  best  shown  by  their  answers  to  our  question:  ''Did  filling  out 
this  record  modify  your  previous  opinion  of  this  teacher  ?    If  so,  how  ?  " 

When  the  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  rating  their  teachers  the  blank 
did  not  change  their  general  opinion  to  any  extent.  They  say,  however, 
that  filling  out  the  record  particularized  their  judgment.  The  cases 
in  which  judgments  were  lowered  and  those  in  which  new  points  of 
excellence  were  foimd,  are  about  equal.  Some  of  the  answers  to  our 
question  are  as  follows: 

"Careful  thought  necessitated,  showed  up  faults." 

"Lowered  opinion." 

"Made  factors  of  judgment  more  definite  and  certain.'' 
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^Strengthened  opinion;  led  to  closer  analysis*" 

''Lowered  opinion  three  points." 

"Raised  rating." 

"Made  rating  more  definite." 

"Gained  more  definite  detailed  knowledge.'' 

"Made  me  realize  her  possibilities." 

"Discovered  good  points." 

"Points  of  excellence  not  realized  before." 

"Rated  him  higher  than  before." 

"Detailed  attention  to  m,  IV,  and  V  d^redated  opinion  of  her.** 

"Previously  gave  too  much  attention  to  minor  points." 

"General  impression  was  more  favorable  than  analysis  justified." 

These  quotations  and  others  which  we  might  give  indicate  plainly 
the  unreliability  of  general  impressions  and  unanalyzed  judgments.  The 
judgment  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  closer  study  of  the  teacher,  but 
in  either  case  the  previous  judgment  was  not  correct  and  would  have 
been  an  injustice  to  teacher  and  school. 

Difficulties  infilling  out  the  record. — ^As  our  blank  was  first  constructed, 
it  had  twenty  spaces  in  the  scale  instead  of  ten.  The  number  was 
reduced  because  of  the  dificulty  rating  ofi&cers  felt  in  choosing  among 
so  many.  There  were  more  choices  possible  than  they  could  distinguish. 
Definition  of  Excellent,  Good,  Medium,  Poor,  and  Very  Poor  in  General 
Rating  and  Detailed  Rating  has  also  helped  eliminate  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  the  judges  as  to  where  on  the  scale  the  teacher  should  be  placed. 
Our  definitions  of  these  terms  have,  of  necessity,  been  of  a  most  general 
character.  Detailed  definition  of  what  is  Excellent,  Good,  Medium, 
Poor,  and  Very  Poor,  General  Appearance,  or  Skill  in  Questioning,  or 
Growth  of  Pupils  in  Subject-Matter,  or  other  particular  qualities  would 
be  very  difiicult  and  tedious  in  any  circumstances  and  quite  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  score  card. 

There  was  dificulty  in  applying  all  the  terms  to  all  situations.  For 
instance  Stimulation  of  Conmiunity  is  hard  to  apply  in  the  city  where 
teachers  may  scarcely  touch  the  community  outside  the  school.  In  a 
small  town  this  item  would  be  more  important. 

More  frequent  is  the  difiiculty  of  applying  all  items  to  all  grades  in 
the  same  school.  Thus  principals  sometimes  hesitate  to  grade- primary 
teachers  on  Teaching  How  to  Study  and  on  Assignment  when  little  or  no 
formal  study  is  done.  Likewise  teachers  of  manual  arts  have  little  to  do 
with  study  and  assignments  as  ordinarily  imderstood. 
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A  much  greater  source  of  difficiilty  has  ahready  been  mentioned  in 
our  discussion  of  differing  abilities  of  the  judges  to  discriminate  between 
teachers.  This  lack  of  discrimination  is  due  in  largest  measure  to  actual 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  rating  officer,  first  as  to  what  constitutes 
excellence  in  many  of  the  aspects  of  teaching,  and  second,  as  to  what  the 
teachers  are  actually  doing.  In  response  to  our  request  to  note  any 
difficiilties  in  filling  out  the  record,  Technique  of  Teaching  is  set  down 
most  often  as  the  set  of  qualities  most  difficult  to  judge.  There  is  little 
hesitancy  or  imcertainty  in  expressing  opinion  about  the  teacher's 
personal  or  social  qualities. 

Some  of  the  principals  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  time  for  observation,  and  this  may  very  well  be  true 
in  the  caseft  of  those  who  do  r^ular  teAching  work. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  large  number  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  other  hand,  additional  points  have  been  urged.  It  is 
probable  that  the  list  here  tested  is  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  if  the  con- 
venience and  limited  time  of  judges  are  considered.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  list  if  it  is  to  be  a  basis  for  self-criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  a  method  of  helping  her  in  detail.  As 
was  said  in  another  connection,  if  the  General  Rating  were  the  only 
purpose  accomplished,  a  shorter  list  would  be  sufficient. 

The  time  required  to  fill  out  each  individual  record  is  variously 
given  as  from  5  to  45  minutes.  The  usual  amoimt  of  time  required  is 
about  15  minutes,  after  the  information  has  been  gathered.  After  a 
principal  or  supervisor  has  worked  with  a  teacher  for  some  months  and 
has  had  many  opportunities  for  observing  her  with  r^;ard  to  the  points 
here  enimxerated,  all  of  which  is  in  his  daily  line  of  duty,  it  should  not  be 
at  all  difficult  for  the  officer  to  fill  out  the  record  in  10  minutes.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  excessive  amoimt  of  time  to  give  to  this  impor- 
tant and  delicate  work. 

SXTMMARY 

1.  The  ratings  shown  in  this  chapter,  and  others  which  we  have  at 
hand,  show  clearly  the  possibility  of  expressing  by  the  graphical  method 
all  shades  of  excellence  and  all  combinations  of  specific  kinds  of  excel- 
lence in  teachers. 

2.  With  slight  variations,  principals  are  able  to  get  the  same  result 
at  two  different  times  without  reference  to  the  first  record  made. 
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3.  Different  judges  of  the  same  teacher  are  able  to  obtain  results 
varying  from  each  other  less  than  three  spaces  of  the  scale. 

4.  Comparability  of  ratings  from  different  schools -is  lessened  by 
differing  standards  of  excellence  from  school  to  school  and  by  differing 
abilities  to  discriminate  on  the  part  of  school  officers. 

5.  If  results  from  different  schools  are  to  be  made  thoroughly 
comparable  the  judges  of  teachers  must  be  trained  to  a  conmion  standard 
of  excellence  and  be  given  a  conmion  fund  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
constitutes  excellence  in  teaching. 

6.  Tests  show  that  the  use  of  an  anal3rtical  blank  of  this  kind  may 
raise  or  lower  judgments  previously  formed.  General  impressions  and 
unanalyzed  judgments  are  not  reliable. 


CHAPTER  V 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  QUALITIES  OF  MERIT 

The  problem, — ^The  rating  device  which  we  have  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  was  designed  primarily  to  obtain  for  us  information  on 
which  to  base  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  qualities  of  teach- 
ing merit  there  set  forth.  Our  idea  has  been  to  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  school  officials  to  give  us  correct  information.  The  rating 
officer  is  not  worried  by  any  schedule  of  values  or  what  he  thinks  is 
the  relative  importance  of  the  qualities  imder  consideration.  He  has 
before  him  in  each  case  an  actual  teacher  whose  various  qualities  he  is 
judging  in  terms  of  Excellent,  Good,  Mediimx,  Poor,  and  Very  Poor, 
with  variations.  At  the  end  of  this  series  of  judgments  he  simis  up  these 
qualities  as  they  appeal  to  him  in  this  teacher  and  records  in  like  manner 
a  grade  representing  her  general  merit.  When  a  mmiber  of  such  records 
are  combined  we  find  that  he  has  given  us,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
very  good  evidence  as  to  what  qualities  he  actually  lays  emphasis  upon 
when  he  judges  teachers.  This  evidence  is  the  relation  which  the  ratings 
in  the  various  qualities  bear  to  the  ratings  in  general  merit.  The  amount 
of  emphasis  which  he  puts  on  any  quality  will  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  series  of  ratings.  If  we  put  together 
a  large  number  of  such  sets  of  ratings,  they  should  tell  us — ^in  so  far  as 
they  are  true — the  extent  to  which  these  qualities  are  related  to  general 
teaching  merit,  and  this  would  furnish  a  basis  by  which  any  judge  of 
teachers  might  correct  the  emphasis  in  his  own  judgments.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  between  the  qualities  of  merit  and  general  merits 
and  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  various  factors  is  the  problem 
immediately  before  us. 

In  determining  the  correlations  given  below,  the  ratings  of  424 
teachers  from  39  schools  have  been  combined.  As  we  saw  in  one  study 
of  these  ratings  in  the  last  chapter,  they  represent  wide  variations  of 
ability  both  on  the  part  of  the  judges  and  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
They  come  from  schools  in  towns  and  cities  of  various  sizes  and  of  differ- 
ent character  of  population.  Our  instructions  to  those  rating  teachers 
for  us  were  that  if  all  the  teachers  were  not  rated,  those  selected  for  rating 
should  represent  as  wide  a  range  of  teaching  efficiency  as  the  officer 
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had  in  his  school.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  about  the  method  of 
selection  making  it  improbable  that  our  sampling  of  the  elementary 
teaching  population  represents  it  fairly  accurately.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  teachers  rated  is  very  much  too  small.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rating  officers  have  done  the  best  they  could  in 
differentiating  their  teachers  for  us.  If  they  have  not  succeeded  in  all 
cases  as  well  as  it  seems  to  us  they  should,  their  effort  is  of  value  in  show- 
ing what  results  may  be  accomplished  under  present  conditions  and  gives 
us  a  starting-point  for  future  development. 

Method  of  correlation. — ^In  bringing  these  ratings  together  and  de- 
termining the  correlations  between  the  ratings  in  general  merit  and 
the  ratings  in  the  qualities,  the  material  was  taken  through  the  following 
steps: 

1.  The  ratings  for  each  school  were  brought  together  on  one  sheet 
in  a  series  of  small  double  frequency  tables,  samples  of  which  are  shown 
in  Tables  DC  and  XVI.  Each  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
teachers  in  that  school  with  respect  to  General  Rating  (ranks  numbered 
from  bottom  to  top)  and  to  rating  in  one  of  the  45  qualities  of  merits 
(ranks  numbered  from  left  to  right). 

2.  The  small  tables  for  each  quality  in  the  39  individual  distributions 
were  then  combined  into  a  series  of  45  larger  double  frequency  tables, 
one  for  each  quality.    Samples  of  these  are  shown  in  Tables  XI-XIII. 

3.  The  calculation  of  the  Pearson  coefficient  of  correlation  from  these 

tables  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter.'    The  correlation  formula 

used  was 

^^     E(a;-y)_^ 

The  reUUion  of  qualities  of  merit  to  general  merit. — ^The  correlations 
resulting  from  the  foregoing  processes  are  given  in  Table  X.  The 
arrangement  of  the  45  qualities  is  the  same  as  in  the  score  card.  Oppo- 
site each  factor  is  its  coefficient  of  correlation  with  general  merit  and  a 
number  indicating  the  rank  of  that  correlation  in  the  group.  The 
relative  ranking  of  the  qualities  is  shown  graphically  in  the  same  table. 

It  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  qualities  having  the  highest  corre- 
lation with  general  merit  are  those  of  the  "Technique  of  Teaching" 


'  For  a  complete  account  of  this  method  of  correlation  see  Thomdike,  Mental  and 
Social  MeasuremerUSt  2d  ed.,  pp.  172-77. 
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and  "Results''  groups.    The  highest  ten  qualities  are  found  in  this  part 
of  our  schedule.    The  qualities  least  positively  related  to  general  merit 
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Table  X. — Correlations  of  General  Rating 


are  Academic  and  Professional  Preparation,  the  physical  qualities  of 
Appearance,  Health,  and  Voice,  Use  of  English,  and  Neatness  of  Room. 
OiAy  4  of  the  14  personal  qualities  and  3  of  the  12  in  the  social  and 
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professional  group  rank  as  high  as  the  technical  qualities.  Discipline 
ranks  twelfth,  but  its  correlation  of  0.79  is  very  little  below  those  of 
the  qualities  ranking  immediately  above  it  The  curve  of  relationship 
rises  as  it  moves  from  the  general  personal  qualities  in  the  first  part  of 
the  schedule  to  those  having  more  particular  bearing  on  teaching 
work. 

The  correlations  examined. — ^A  closer  inspection  of  our  data  in  their 
inmiediate  relation  to  these  correlations  will  reveal  the  reasons  for  their 
present  ranking.  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  show  the  distribution  of 
the  teachers  in  qualities  which  rank  in  three  different  parts  of  the  list 
Skill  in  Teaching  How  to  Study  ranking  high  (7th),  Co-operation  and 
Loyalty  from  the  middle  of  the  list  (28th},  and  Health  which  ranks  low 
(39th).  The  correlations  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  the  ratings  in 
the  two  categories  general  merit  and  quality  merit  tend  to  be  the  same. 
If  they  were  exactly  the  same,  they  would  be  arranged  in  a  diagonal  from 
10-10  to  i-i  and  the  correlation  would  be  perfect  or  i.oo.  If  those 
ranking  high  in  one  ranked  correspondingly  low  in  the  other,  the  ratings 
would  be  arranged  in  a  diagonal  from  lo-i  to  i-io  and  the  correlation 
would  be  negative  or  —  i .  00.  If  they  are  scattered  by  chance  over  the 
100  possible  combinations,  the  correlation  would  be  o.  We  find  all 
these  correlations  to  be  positive,  ranging  from  +0.38  to  +0.88.  The 
correlations  are  higher  as  the  ratings  tend  to  cluster  along  the  diagonal 
10-10  to  i-i,  and  lower  as  they  are  scattered  from  that  diagonal. 

Skill  in  Teaching  How  to  Study  is  one  of  those  qualities  in  which  the 
ratings  in  the  quality  tend  to  be  the  same  as  the  General  Ratings. 
Co-operation  and  Loyalty  and  Health  are  more  and  more  scattered. 
This  same  difference  is  shown  graphically  in  Figs.  7, 8,  and  9,  correspond- 
ing to  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIH.  In  these  figures  we  see  the  relation 
between  the  medians  of  the  two  sets  of  ratings.  The  solid  line  in  each 
figure  connects  the  medians  of  the  ratings  in  the  quality  which  belong 
to  each  degree  of  general  excellence.  The  dotted  line  connects  the 
medians  of  the  general  ratings  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  excellence 
in  the  quality.  The  nearer  these  two  relation  lines  are  together  the 
greater  the  correlation,  and  vice  versa.  If  we  let  these  medians  stand  for 
the  group,  we  may  say  from  Fig.  7  that  the  teachers  here  called  excel- 
lent have  very  good  Skill  in  Teaching  How  to  Study,  those  medium  in 
one  are  medium  in  the  other,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consider  Table  XI,  we  find  wide  variation  in  individuals.    Thus  those 
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graded  8  in  General  Sating  range  frcMii  3  to  10  in  Teaching  How  to 
Study. 

Co-operation  and  Loyalty  is  a  combination  of  virtues  upon  which 
much  stress  is  generally  laid  by  rating  schemes.  The  data  here  pre- 
sented indicate  that,  in  this  group  of  430  teachers,  whOe  there  is  con- 
siderable correqxiDdence  between  co-operation  and  general  merit,  most 
of  the  group  are  inclined  to  co-operate  and  be  loyal.  This  quality 
varies  much  less  than  their  general  merit.  One  finds  good  and  poor 
teachers  ranging  from  poor  to  excellent  in  co-operation. 

The  same  is  true  (A  Health.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  in  good  or 
excellent  health,  but  this  does  not  make  them  good  teachers.  Health  is 
a  very  important  asset  in  teaching,  but  the  possession  of  it  or  the  lack  of  it 
b  little  indication  of  ♦■■^'-Tiing  ability. 

PxonSSIONAl  FUPAXAnOH 


m 


Tabu  XIV 
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Most  of  the  qualities  which  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list  have 
their  correlation  with  general  merit  reduced  for  this  same  reason.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  is  the  case  of  Professional  Preparation,  which 
ranks  last  The  distribution  in  this  quality  is  shown  in  Table  XIV  and 
Fig.  ro. 

In  Table  XIV  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
rated  Medium  or  below.  The  median  General  Rating  corresponding 
to  the  various  grades  of  Professional  Preparation  (dotted  line,  Fig.  ro) 
dn^s  from  Good  to  Medium.  The  median  Preparation  of  each  grade 
of  general  excellence  (solid  line)  drops  from  Good  almost  to  Poor.  The 
poorest  teacher  of  all  has  very  good  professional  preparation,  being  a 
normal  graduate.    The  position  of  the  curves  would  indicate  more 
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correlation  than  the  Pearson  coefficient  (0.38)  gives.    The  low  cortela* 
tion  is  due  to  the  widely  scattered  character  of  the  distribution. 

Experience. — The  influence  upon  teaching  ability  of  the  number  of 
years  taught  is  much  less  than  might  be  expected,  judging  from  the 
importance  laid  upon  it  by  those  employing  teachers.  The  facts  in  the 
case  of  the  group  of  411  teachers  for  whom  we  have  information  are 
shown  in  Table  XV  and  Fig.  11.  The  median  number  of  years  taught 
by  the  41 1  teachers  is  6. 2.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  group  had  less  than 
S  years  of  experience.  After  the  2-4  year  period  the  numbers  are  rapidly 
reduced.  The  curve  showing  the  general  merit  corresponding  to  each 
group  of  years  of  ezperieoce  rises  to  18  years  and  tends  downward  from 
that  point    That  experience  is  positively  related  to  merit  for  at  least 

EXPXBIEIICI 


part  of  a  teacher's  career  is  shown  also  by  the  relation  line  giving  the 
median  years  of  experience  for  each  grade  of  merit  The  medians  fall 
from  14  years  at  Grade  X  to  5  years  at  Grade  VJH.  From  that  point 
on,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  two.  The  Pearson 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  experience  and  general  merit  is  —0.08. 
Validity  of  the  correlaticns. — The  coefficients  which  we  have  given  as 
indicating  the  relations  between  the  various  qualities  and  general  merit 
probably  show  quite  accurately  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors 
as  they  are  found  in  this  group  of  teachers  by  these  judges;  but  that  the 
coefficients  are  accurate  absolute  measures  of  the  relations  either  in 
teachers  in  general  or  in  this  group  of  434  may  very  seriously  be  called  in 
question. 
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Errors  of  selection:  Errors  of  this  kind  are  not  serious  as  far  as  our 
present  problem  is  concerned.  They  do,  however,  prevent  the  results 
from  being  universally  applicable  for  the  reason  that  our  sample  of  the 
teaching  population  leaves  out  that  very  large  part  of  it  found  in 
the  small  town  and  country  schools.  It  has  been  our  effort  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  better  judges  of  teachers  in  large  towns  and  cities. 
In  this  limited  field  the  selection  is  without  doubt  quite  representative, 
but  the  number  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  teaching  body 
they  represent. 

Errors  of  judgment:  The  greatest  source  of  error  is  of  course  in  the 
ratings  themselves.  Several  factors  conspire  to  make  the  ratings  less  reli- 
able than  they  should  be  to  give  us  absolutely  accurate  correlations, 
(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  ratings  were,  except  in  eight  cases,  the  first 
ratings  which  the  officers  had  made  by  this  method.  Greater  familiarity 
with  the  scheme  and  more  practice  would  give  much  more  accurate 
results.  (2}  The  varying  standards  of  the  judges  have  already  been 
commented  on.  The  ratings  differ  in  reliability  because  some  officers 
with  low  standards  of  excellence  are  easily  satisfied  and  have  rated 
their  teachers  high,  while  other  officers,  with  teachers  probably  actually 
no  worse,  have  rated  their  teachers  lower  because  their  standards 
of  excellence  are  higher.  (3)  Allied  to  this  is  the  unreliability 
of  judges  due  to  their  inability  to  discriminate  different  grades  of 
excellence. 

The  effect  of  different  types  of  judgment  is  seen  in  Table  XVI  where 
the  teachers  in  four  schools,  representing  good  and  poor  discrimination, 
are  shown  as  distributed  in  three  qualities  representing  low,  medium,  and 
high  correlation.  Schools  Vfb  and  XX  show  poor  discrimination, 
while  Schools  III  and  XV  show  much  better  discrimination  both  in 
general  ratings  and  in  the  qualities.  That  is,  the  type  of  judgment  affects 
both  the  general  and  the  particular  ratings. 

The  general  effect  of  these  factors  seems  to  be  to  make  the  ratings 
higher  than  the  teachers  really  deserve.  We  find  the  General  Ratings 
distributed  as  follows: 
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Tablb  XVI. — Sample  distnbutioiu  from  four  sdioob  showing  <fiect  of 
diSerent  degieca  of  diffoentiatuai. 
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Lack  of  discrimination  and  generous  judgments  have,  therefore,  tended 
to  put  teachers  in  the  upper  right-hand  squares,  nearer  the  diagonal  of 
perfect  correlation,  thus  raising  the  correlation  for  the  group. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  these  difficulties  is  to  have  a  body  of  compe- 
tent judges  trained  to  a  common  standard  and  have  them  judge  the 
same  body  of  teachers  many  times;  but  such  conditions  have  so  far 
been  impossible  to  obtain. 

Errors  of  manipulation:  Mistakes  in  handling  the  figures  in  forming 
the  frequency  tables  and  in  working  out  the  correlations  have,  of  course, 
been  guarded  against  by  checking  them  at  every  possible  point.  Cer- 
tainly no  constant  errors  of  this  kind  have  been  present. 

It  is  probable  that  the  method  of  correlation  employed  has  counter- 
acted somewhat  the  effect  of  the  high  ratings  mentioned  above.  Since 
the  ratings  were  subject  more  or  less  to  the  constant  error  of  tending 
toward  sameness  when  they  should  have  been  more  widely  different,  it 
is  important  that  the  method  of  correlation  emphasize  the  differentia- 
tions that  were  made. 

ResuUs  compared  with  other  studies. — ^The  results  obtained  by  the 
present  method  agree  with  and  confirm  other  studies  of  the  same  kind. 
Unfortunately,  no  two  lists  of  qualities  are  the  same,  but,  as  far  as  com- 
parison is  possible,  we  find  the  following  points  common  to  the  study  by 
Ruediger  and  Strayer  into  qualities  of  merit  in  elementary  teachers,  to 
that  of  the  present  writer  in  the  high-school  field,  and  to  the  present 
investigation. 
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These  three  studies  confirm  each  other  also  as  to  the  relation  which 
experience  bears  to  efficiency.  The  relation  seems  to  be  positive  for  a 
number  of  years  during  which  efficiency  increases  with  experience.  This 
positive  relation  extends  to  i8  years  in  the  present  study,  to  20  or  25 
in  Ruediger  and  Strayer 's  results,  and  to  about  15  in  the  study  of 
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high-school  teachers.  After  this  period,  the  latter  part  of  which  may  be 
characterized  by  rather  stationary  efficiency,  teaching  ability  begins  to 
decline. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  qualities  apparently  most  important  in  the  judging  of  teaching 
efficiency  are  those  under  the  heads  of  "Results"  and  "Technique  of 
Teaching." 

2.  The  qualities  least  associated  with  general  merit  are  Professional 
and  Academic  Preparation  and  the  physical  qualities  of  Health,  General 
Appearance,  and  Voice. 

3.  Experience  is  not  equally  related  to  efficiency  at  all  stages. 
Efficiency  increases  with  experience  for  15  or  20  years;  after  that  period, 
efficiency  does  not  increase  in  most  of  the  cases  of  which  we  have  records. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  correlations  we  have  determined  is  much 
weakened  principally  by  (i)  the  small  number  of  cases,  and  (2)  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  ratings. 

5.  The  results  of  the  present  study  confirm  those  obtained  by  others 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  technique  and  her  ability  to  get 
results. 


CHAPTER  VI 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  points  are  apparently  most  important  as  resulting  from 
our  study  of  the  problem  up  to  this  point. 

1.  The  relative  merits  of  teachers  are  determined  almost  altogether 
by  some  sort  of  "rating"  or  estimation  by  supervisory  officers.  For  the 
most  part  this  judgment  is  formed  by  general  impressions  and  is  not  a 
result  of  an  analysis  of  the  situation. 

2.  The  need  for  analysis  is  recognized  by  many  schools,  as  shown  by 
their  methods  of  reporting  efficiency.  The  weaknesses  of  these  schemes 
now  in  use  have  to  do  principally  with  (a)  their  choice  of  terms,  resulting 
in  inadequate  analysis,  (&)  the  lack  of  definition  of  terms,  resultingin  vague- 
ness and  indefiniteness,  and  (c)  the  method  of  recording  judgments,  which 
is  frequently  wasteful  of  time  or  inaccurate  or  uncontrolled  or  all  three. 

3.  The  method  of  rating  proposed  in  this  study  overcomes  to  some 
extent  the  difficulties  involved  by  a  comprehensive  list  of  qualities,  care- 
ful definition  of  terms,  and  the  grq>hical  method  of  recording  judgments. 
When  a  large  nimiber  of  school  officials  use  the  scheme,  however,  the 
following  weaknesses  appear  in  the  ratings:  (a)  Ratings  which  should 
be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  may  differ  widely  because  of  differing 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  minds  of  different  rating  officers. 
(b)  School  officials  are  not  equally  able  to  judge  teachers  and  discriminate 
carefully  between  their  various  qualities. 

4.  The  tests  show  that  comparable  and  uniformly  accurate  reports 
on  teaching  efficiency  are  not  to  be  had  at  present  and  that,  to  obtain 
them,  supervisors  have  to  be  trained  to  a  similar  standard  of  excellence 
and  given  a  common  fund  of  information. 

5.  When  the  relation  between  general  merit  and  the  various  qualities 
of  merit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  ratings  by  the  graphical  method  pro- 
posed, the  following  relations  appear:  (a)  The  supervisors  co-operating 
in  this  study  have  put  most  emphasis  on  results  obtained  and  tech- 
nical skill  displayed  and  least  on  the  more  general  personal  factors. 
(b)  In  general,  increased  professional  preparation  increases  efficiency,  but 
the  correlation  is  low  because  of  the  widely  varying  preparation  of  the 
teachers  rated,    (c)  Experience  is  positively  related  to  efficiency  for  only 

part  of  a  teacher's  career. 
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APPENDIX 
SAMPLE  SCORE  CARDS  FOR  RATING  TEACHERS 

Two  sample  score  cards  for  rating  teachers  are  here  presented.  The 
first  is  one  proposed  by  Professor  E.  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  a  tentative  scheme  for  measuring  teaching  efficiency 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  and  which  has  been  widely  used  as  a 
pattern.    A  few  places  have  been  found  to  use  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

The  plan  was  originally  presented  in  1910.  The  copy  given  here  is 
of  the  latest  edition,  which  is  not  materially  different  from  the  first, 
except  that  the  section  ''Supervisory  Efficiency"  has  been  added  with  a 
consequent  rearrangement  of  the  values. 

PROVISIONAL  PLAN 

FOR  THE 

MEASURE  OF  MERIT  OF  TEACHERS 

Edward  C.  Eluott 
The  University  of  Wisconsin 


City  (District) School Room.. 

Teacher Grade Subject. 


No.  of  Pupils f?^'" 


Girls.. .  Date., 


Special  conditions. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Deduct  from  possible  10;   very  slight,  2;   slight,  4;    mariLed,  6;   very  marked,  7; 

extreme,  8.    (Possible  20,  40,  60,  80,  or  100,  in  same  proportion.) 
Total  efficietk:y»Tot2l  Individual  Efficiency  plus  Total  Directed  Efficiency. 
Minimum  standard  for  approval;  according  to  the  standards  and  exigencies  of  the 

school  or  school  system. 


Individtta]  Effidencj^-Soo  Units 

L  Physical  Efficiency — 80  units 

1.  Impressions — general 

2.  H^th — general ^ 

3.  Voice 

4.  Habits — personal 

5.  Energy  and  endurance;  power  of  relaxation 
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Suxgested 
Vdues 


m 

10 
20 
20 
10 
20 


DefidcsidM 


Detcnnincd 
Vahiet 


SAMPLE  SCORE  CARDS  FOR  RATING  TEACHERS 
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PROVISIONAL  FLAS-<:ofUinued 


Indhridiial 


Units 


n.  Morai^-Native  Efficiency — loo  units 

1.  Self-control 

2.  Optimism — enthusiasm 

3.  Sympathy — tact 

4.  Industry — sense  of  responsibility 

5.  Adaptability 

6.  Sense  of  hxunor 

7.  Judicial  mindedness 


IIL  Administrative  Efficiency— 80  units 

X.  Regularity  at  post  of  duty 

3.  Initiative;  resourcefulness 

3.  Promptness  and  accuracy 

4.  Executive  capacity 

5.  Economy  (time,  property) 

6.  Co-operation  (associates  and  superiors). 


IV.  Dynamic  Efficiency— z8o  units 

z.  Preparation.  Including:  (a)  intellectual 
capacity;  (b)  academic  education;  (c)  pro- 
fessional training;  (i)  command  and  use 
of  English 

a.  Professional  attitudes  and  interest 

3.  Hiunan  nature  attitudes  and  interest 
(Appreciation    of*  values — ^physical,    intel- 
lectual, social,  and  moral,  m  diild  life) . . . 

4.  Instructional  skill 

Including: 

a)  Defimteness  of  aim  and  procedure 

b)  Attention  and  interest  of  pupils 

c)  Formality  vs.  vitality  of  instruction 
Motor  vs.  verbal  meUiods 
Application  of  the  technique  of  teaching; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject- 
matter;    the   reataticm   as   an   arUsiic 
product 

/)  Application  of  the  technique  of  living; 

extent  and  quality  of  participation  and 

contribution  of  pupils;   the  recitation  as 

a  democratic  activity 
g)  The  toob  and  machinery  of  instruction; 

effective  adaptation 
k)  Assignment  of  work 

5.  Responsiveness  to  directions  and  su^estions 

6.  Governmental  and  directive  skill  (discipline) 

V.  Projected  Efficiency — 50  imits 

z.  Economical  oversight  of  pupils  not  immedi- 
ately under  instruction 


Suggested 
Vdues 


(100) 
20 

30 
20 

zo 

ZO 

zo 
zo 

m 

zo 
20 
zo 
20 
zo 
zo 

(iSo) 


20 
zo 


zo 

80 


30 

40 

(50) 

zo 


Defideociet 


Detemiined 
Values 
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PROVISIONAL  VLAS-Continued 

Individual  Effidencir— *8oo  Uniu 

Suggested 
Values 

Defidencks 

Determined 
Values 

3.  Continuinff  preparatioii 

xo 
10 

20 

U50) 
30 

30 

30 
80 

80 

m 

30 

10 
10 
ID 

(a)  Daily;  (b)  Weekly;  (c)  Annual 
X,  The  school  Droffram 

4.  Increase  of  professional  equipment  (profes- 
sional    association,    study    and     reading; 
travel) 

VL  Achieved  ErnciENcy — 250  units 

X.  Respect  of  pupils  and  community 

a.  Leadership;   stimulation  of  individuals  and 
communitv 

3.  School  achievement 

a)  Responsiveness  of  pupils;  readiness  and 
accuraQT 

b)  Illustrative  results 

c)  Examinations;  rate  and  amount  of  prog- 
ress of  pupils 

I.  Intra-mural  interests 

a.  Extra-mural  interests 

b)  Civic 

ci  School — patrons , 

800 

Directed  Effidencr— MO  Uniu 

Suggested 
ViOues 

Defidendes 

Determined 
Values 

L  Supervisory  Efficiency — 200  umts 

(200) 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

X.  Constructive  criticism 

2.  Non-interferinflT  supervision .,,,..,,,,,,,,. 

«-  CniTiiTiiiTiitv  encounurement 

A.  Professional  confidence.  ..........•....*.. 

K.  Recomition  of  individualitv 

Total  Directed  Efficiency 

200 

Determined  Individual  Efficiency. 
Determined  Directed  Efficiency. . 


Total  Efficiency. 


SUMMARY 


units 
units 

units 
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SAMPLE  SCORE  CARDS  FOR  RATING  TEACHERS  8i 

SPECIAL  NOTE 

It  18  believed  that  this  analytical  plan  for  the  study  of  teaching  merit  will  be 
if  the  greatest  service  if  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  teachers  for  their  own  guidance, 
and  as  a  basis  for  co-operative  effort  between  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  plan  is 
noi  intended  to  be  used  as  a  score  card  by  inspectors. 

While  the  numerical  values  assigned  to  the  several  items  are  thought  to  represent 
general  proportional  worths,  they  may  be  considered  as  arbitrary,  and  as  affording 
merely  a  convenient  device  for  the  recording  of  objective  judgments  and  for  the 
better  diagnosis  of  defects. 

(Copyrighted.  1914,  by  Bdwaid  C.  Elliott) 

The  second  score  card  is  one  used  by  certain  representatives  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Mimicipal  Research  in  some  of  their  investigations. 
The  contents  of  the  front  and  reverse  of  the  card  are  shown  on  pp.  82-S3. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Natbnal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion one  year  ago  published  as  its  PourteerUh  Yearbook^  Part  I,  the  1915 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education, 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson,  chairman.  It  was  anticipated  at  that 
time  that  the  policy  of  this  Society  in  publishing  Yearbooks  before  the 
meeting  at  which  they  were  to  be  discussed  would  measurably  augment 
interest  in  the  report  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  discussion. 
This  anticipation  was  so  fully  realized  that,  now  that  the  further  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  has  been  unavoidably  delayed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  be  able,  nevertheless,  to  continue  our 
policy  by  presenting  to  our  members,  as  Part  I  of  the  PifkefUh  Yearbook^ 
the  report  of  another  important  committee,  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association 
on  Standards  and  Tests  of  Efficiency,  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer,  chairman. 

The  perusal  of  the  Table  of  Contents  will  suffice  to  show  that  this 
Yearbook  maintains  the  high  standards  set  by  its  predecessors  in  the 
selection  of  subject-matter  that  bears  directly  upon  educational  prob- 
lems of  recognized  importance  and  in  the  selection  of  contributors  that 
guarantee  a  presentation  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

G.  M.  W. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Tests 
of  the  National  Comidl  of  Education  presents  a  series  of  reports  pre- 
pared by  its  own  members  and  by  others  who  have,  upon  invitation  of 
the  committee,  been  willing  to  contribute  results  of  their  study  or 
investigation.  The  committee  feels  that  these  reports  furnish  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  educational  measurement  during  the  past  few  years.  The  papers 
of  the  several  contributors  may,  in  general,  be  classified  as  contributing 
(i)  to  the  derivation  of  scales  or  units  of  measurement,  and  (2)  to  the 
application  of  such  units  or  scales  of  measurement  as  have  been  derived 
in  the  field  of  educational  administration  or  supervision.  In  printing, 
the  papers  have  been  grouped  as  indicated  above. 

It  seems  unnecessary  with  this  report  in  hand  to  argue  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  the  more  precise  methods  of  measurement  which  have  recently 
been  developed.  Those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  bur  schools 
have  always  attempted  by  some  method  or  other  to  estimate  the  effi- 
ciency of  individual  schools  or  school  systems.  Often  this  measurement 
has  been  based  upon  an  opinion  not  acceptable  to  another  student  or 
investigator,  and  not  frequently  upon  attempts  to  measure  which  have 
been  extremely  crude.  The  examination  system  as  we  have  commonly 
had  it,  not  only  has  been  responsible  for  judgments  with  respect  to  the 
efficiency  of  schools,  or  of  school  systems,  but  has  also  determined  in 
very  considerable  measure  in  most  school  systems  the  progress  of  children. 
In  the  studies  which  are  reported  here,  more  precise  measures  give  to  the 
student  of  education  a  better  basis  in  knowledge  of  conditions  upon  which 
to  base  his  criticism  or  to  develop  his  improved  method  of  instruction  or 
administration.  The  measurement  of  results  of  any  sort,  whether  of  the 
achievements  in  school  subjects,  of  the  cost  of  any  unit  or  function,  or 
of  the  rate  of  progress,  and  the  like,  furnishes  primarily  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  which  makes  clear  the  problems  involved,  and  which  may 
suggest  a  method  of  experiment  that  looks  toward  the  improvement 
desired. 

Regardless  of  the  development  which  may  be  made  in  the  field  of 
measurement,  we  shall  always  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  aim  in 
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education.  Those  who  have  done  most  to  develop  precision  in  measure- 
ment, or  who  have  profited  most  by  using  the  units  or  scales,  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  worth  of  that  thinking  and  discussion  which  leads 
to  a  determination  of  the  ends  to  be  realized  in  our  schools.  When  one 
has  defined  purposes  or  ends  to  be  achieved,  efficiency,  in  the  light  of 
these  aims,  can  be  determined  only  as  we  are  able  to  measure  the  degree 
to  which  improvement  or  growth  has  taken  place.  Indeed,  education 
may  be  best  defined  in  terms  of  changes  which  are  brought  about  in 
the  individuals  subjected  to  the  process.  If  our  aims  mean  anything 
to  those  who  teach,  they  are  or  are  not  satisfied,  in  proportion  as  measur- 
able changes  are  brought  about  in  pupils.  The  more  precisely  we  are 
able  to  measure  the  development  which  is  brought  about  by  virtue  of 
our  school  work,  the  more  certain  we  may  be  that  we  are  realizing  the 
aims  which  we  have  set  up,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  some  sort  of 
measurement  that  we  may  even  claim  to  have  made  progress  in  the 
accomplishment  of  those  ends  which  we  profess  to  seek. 

George  Drayton  Strayer,  Chairman 


PART  I 
EDUCATIONAL  SCALES  AND  UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT 


CHAPTER  I 

A  MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  AGE 


BIRD  T.  BALDWIN 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Swarthmore  College 


A  comparative  study  of  the  results  of  four  hundred  investigations 
on  over  one  million  individuals  shows  that  the  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity  of  children  vary  according  to  nationality,  heredity,  general 
social  status,  urban  and  rural  conditions,  geographical  distribution, 
season  of  the  year,  normal  and  abnormal  mentality,  health,  sex,  initial 
size,  and  stages  of  physiological  maturity.  Among  the  marked  modi- 
f3ang  factors  which  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  data  incom- 
parable are  to  be  found  the  manner  in  which  measurements  have  been 
taken  and  recorded;  the  personal  equation  of  trained  and  untrained 
examiners;  thevaryingdegreesof  accuracy  of  measuring  apparatus;  the 
age  of  the  child,  as  based  on  exact  birthday,  last  birthday,  or  next 
birthday,  with  or  without  months,  weeks,  and  days  being  taken  into 
consideration;  and  the  measurement  of  children  with  or  without 
clothing. 

This  paper^  aims  to  formulate  tangible  norms  which  may  be  used  by 
physical  directors  and  teachers  as  standards  for  comparison  with  all  types 
and  races  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  one-half  and  eighteen  years. 
The  norms  are  based  on  the  best  available  data  in  this  coimtry  from  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  and  the  University 
Elementary  and  High  schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  a 
limited  number  of  American  children  were  measured  consecutively  for 
several  years  by  trained  anthropometrists  using  standardized  apparatus 
of  minute  imits,  with  the  age  recorded  exactly  in  days.    Details  and 

II 
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source  material  have  been  published  elsewhere/  but  the  material  and 
charts  included  in  this  article  are  new  and  supplementary  to  the  previous 
larger  study. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GROWTH 

These  norms,  in  accordance  with  facts  previously  published  by  the 
writer,  conform  with  the  conclusions  that:  Boys  are  taller,  heavier,  and 
have  better  lung  capacity  than  girls  except  during  the  early  adolescent 
period,  when  the  converse  of  this  statement  is  true.  The  widest  ranges 
of  individual  differences  and  the  largest  increments  of  growth  are  during 
adolescence.  Individual  growth  curves  previously  published  show  that 
in  the  course  of  growth  short  children  do  not  become  tall,  neither  do 
tall  children  become  short,  under  normal  conditions;  each  child  holds  his 
or  her  relative  position  in  reference  to  a  given  median  or  norm  through- 
out the  school  age — that  is,  in  a  well-developed  child  weight,  height,  and 
lung  capacity  are  relatively  proportionate  to  each  other.  If  a  child's 
weight  is  divided  by  its  height,  the  weight-height  coefficient  is  found, 
which  is  approximately  the  same  for  a  well-developed  large  child  or  a 
similarly  well-developed  small  child;  the  same  relationship  holds  true 
for  the  breathing  capacity  and  height  or  the  so-called  vital-height  coeffi- 
cient.   (See  score  card  for  norms.) 

STAGES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MATX7RATI0N  OR  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AGE 

Growth  is  a  continuous  process,  but  some  periods  in  the  life  of  a 
child  are  marked  by  more  acceleration  than  others.  The  period  from 
six  to  seven  and  a  half  is  a  period  of  rather  rapid  growth  in  height.  Boys 
and  girls  above  median  or  average  height  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  grow  in  stature  and  physiological  maturity  in  advance  of  those 
below  the  median  or  average  height.  There  is  a  shifting  of  the  acceler- 
ated period  according  to  the  individual's  relative  height,  weight,  and 
limg  capacity. 

Our  study  of  thirty  thousand  measurements  in  height,  weight,  and 
lung  capacity  reveals  correlations  in  growth  for  boys  and  girls  above  the 
median  or  average  height  different  from  those  below.  The  rhythms 
and  fluctuations  of  growth  in  height  for  the  children  above  the  median 
show  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  physiologically  older  than  those 

'  B.  T.  Baldwin,  "Physical  Growth  and  School  Progress,"  UJS.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
*ion,  BuUeUn  No,  lo,  1914.    Whole  No.  581.    215  pp. 
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below  the  median,  since  their  periods  of  acceleration  and  arrest  b^iin 
earlier  and  end  earlier.  Short  children  continue  their  growth  longer 
than  tall  children. 


6»    6"     7>    8*     9"    10"  11'  12"  13>  14'  Ifi"  Ifl"  17> 
Crakt  I. — Individual  growth-curves  . 

This  conclusion  may  be  substantiated  in  another  way.  Chart  I 
gives  individual  growth-curves  and  the  periods  of  first  menstruation  of 
some  giris  who  were  selected,  on  the  basis  of  height  only,  from  a  larger 
group.  A  study  of  these  curves  will  show  that  the  taller  girls,  as  a  rule, 
mature  earlier  than  the  shorter  ones,  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of 
the  advent  of  first  menstruation.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
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height,  weight,  and  breathing  capacity  offer  good  objective  criteria  for 
determining  this  factor  in  pubescent  development  and  the  onset  of 
maturity.  If  the  girl  is  tall,  healthy,  and  weU  nourished,  this  physical 
stage  may  be  reached  as  early  as  eleven  years  in  a  normal  girl;  if  she  is 
tall,  but  under  weight,  it  may  be  delayed;  if  she  is  very  short  and 
markedly  light,  it  may  be  delayed  until  sixteen  and  one-half  years  of 
age.'  This  principle  of  growth  has  recently  been  upheld  by  Weissenberg," 
who  found  girls  who  menstruated  before  thirteen  years  of  age  were,  on 
the  average,  150. 5  centimeters  tall,  and  those  who  had  not  developed  so 
far  at  fifteen  years  of  age  were,  on  the  average,  144.5  centimeters  tall. 
In  his  study  of  1,273  Jews  and  768  Russians  he  found  the  average  of 
this  stage  of  maturation  to  be  for  the  Jews  fourteen  years  and  two  months, 
and  for  the  Russians  fourteen  years  and  eleven  months.  Jamasaki 
found  the  age  to  be  fifteen  for  Japanese  girls  and  seventeen  for  Chinese, 
on  the  average.  All  of  these  are  relatively  short  peoples.  These 
differences  in  ages  are  no  doubt  also  greatly  influenced  by  racial  and 
climatic  conditions. 

In  order  to  determine  the  wide  range  of  ages  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  stages  of  physiological  growth  which  are  entered  into  at  the  age  of 
adolescence,  the  writer  and  one  of  his  advanced  students  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Charles  F.  Pennington,  checked  very  carefully 
some  material  that  was  gathered  by  Director  William  Burdick  and  Dr. 
Brown  on  the  ages  of  pre-pubescence,  pubescence,  and  post-pubescence 
in  boys.*  In  Baltimore  3,600  boys  of  a  "motor"  type  of  development, 
that  is,  those  taking  part  in  athletics,  were  examined  and  checked  by 
Dr.  Burdick  and  supplemented  by  a  group  of  1,317  bo)rs  from  14 
counties  of  Maryland.  Various  criteria  have  been  used  to  determine 
the  age  of  pubescence,  such  as  examination  of  the  teeth,  the  bones  of 
the  wrist,  the  change  of  voice,  the  color  of  the  eye,  and  the  acceleration 
in  height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity.    With  this  particular  material  the 

'The  coeffident  of  correlation  for  these  ten  cases  by  the  Speaiman  Foimula, 

ig=i— /     *  v>is  .697. 
(n*— i) 

*  S.  Weissenberg,  Das  Wachstum  des  Menschen.  Stuttgart :  Strecker  und  Schr5der, 
1911.    220  pp. 

'These  data  were  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  Public  Athletic 
League  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Garret  is  chairman  and  Drs.  Burdick,  Brown,  Horraz, 
and  Thompson  are  medical  supervisors. 
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criterion  was  that  of  pubescent  growth  and  pigmentation  of  fine  hair, 
which  characterizes  a  very  brief  period  of  time  marking  the  change  from 
asexual  to  sexual  life,  when  the  ability  to  procreate  is  established. 

Chart  n  (see  p.  i6)  gives  the  results  of  this  investigation. 
Curves  i,  3,  and  5,  solid  lines,  represent  the  1,317  country  boys.  Curves 
2,  4,  and  6,  dotted  lines,  represent  the  3,600  city  boys.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  pre-pubescent  boys  range  from  eight  and  one-half  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  group  of  country  boys,  and  from  nine  and 
one-half  to  seventeen  and  one-half  for  the  dty  boys.  The  post-pubescent 
ages  range  from  eleven  and  one-half  to  twenty-four  for  the  coimtry  bo3rs 
and  twelve  and  one-half  to  twenty-four  for  the  dty  boys.  For  the 
pubescent  stages  the  country  boys  range  from  nine  and  one-half  to  fifteen 
and  one-half,  with  the  mode  at  thirteen  and  one-half,  and  the  dty  boys 
from  ten  to  eighteen,  with  the  mode  at  fourteen.  The  average  is  13 .  86 
years  for  the  country  boys  and  14 .  40  years  for  the  dty  boys.  Crampton' 
found  the  mean  age  for  pubescence  (maturing)  for  New  York  boys  to  be 
13.44  years,  with  a  range  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  seventeen  and 
one-half  years. 

The  table  shown  on  p.  17  gives  the  distribution  of  1,241  pre- 
pubescent,  pubescent,  and  post-pubescent  girls  from  the  Baltimore  Pub- 
lic Athletic  League  where  the  criteria  were  the  menstrual  flow,  the 
appearance  of  subcutaneous  fat,  enlargement  of  the  breasts,  and 
axillary  hair. 

All  this  material  indicates  that  averages  are  of  little  value  in  the 
study  of  physical  devdopment.  What  is  needed  are  individual  growth 
records,  for  each  individual  must  be  studied  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
devdopment.  Two  children  fifteen  years  of  age  may  vary  from  each 
other  at  least  four  years  in  their  stages  of  physiological  development — 
a  fact  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  educational  work, 
whether  physical  or  mental.  The  results  of  the  writer's  previous  study 
show  that  the  stages  of  physical  and  mental  maturity  are  parallel, 
irrespective  of  precodty  or  brightness;  therefore,  the  obvious  educa- 
tional corollary  is  that  our  school  systems,  public  and  private,  should 
take  into  careful  consideration  the  physiological  age  and  ihe  accompanying 
stages  of  mental  maturity  of  boys  and  girls,  rather  than  the  chronological 
age  and  brightness,  as  is  now  done.    This  would  require  that  tall, 

'  C.  W.  Crampton,  *' Anatomical  or  Physiological  Age  versus  Chronological  Age," 
Ped,  Sem,,  XV,  230-37. 
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healthy  children  of  accelerated  ph3rsiological  developmoit  be  encoiiraged 
to  proceed  through  school  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
thoroughness,  and  that  the  small,  light  children  of  retarded  physiological 

APPEARANCE  OF  PUBESCENT  CHANGES  IN  z,24z  GIRLS 
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development  be  kqpt  below  or  in  the  normal  grade,  doing  supplementary 
work,  sinu  these  shorty  light  pupils  are  immature  in  mental  develop^ 
ment,  although  in  many  cases  precocious  in  degree  of  brightness.  It  also 
follows  from  this  study  that  rapid,  healthy  growth  favors  good  mental 
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developmoit,  and  therefore  that  the  healthy  growing  child  should  have 
plenty  of  physical  and  mental  exerdse. 

THE  MEASUBINa  SCALE 

In  order  that  teachers,  principals^  superintendoits,  ph3rsical  directors, 
and  parents  may  have  a  basb  for  comparison  in  the  study  of  physical 
development,  the  writer  has  formulated  norms  for  physical  growth  in 
height,  weight,  and  lung  capacity,  and  expressed  them  on  the  accompany- 
ing cards  (pp.  20-21),  whidi  may  be  used  2iS2L  measuring  scale  for  physical 
growth  and  stages  of  physiological  maturity,  as  well  as  for  records  con- 
cerning physical  concUtions.  The  norms  are  high,  representing  the  best 
developed  children  available,  who  have  had  ph3rdcal  training,  school- 
medical  inspection,  directed  play,  and  remedial  treatment  where  neces- 
sary. A  child  who  falls  short  of  these  standards  is  not  necessarily 
subnormal  physically,  providing  its  weight  and  breathing  capacity  are 
proportionate  to  its  height  The  weight-height  coefEidents  and  the 
vital-height  coeffidents  indicated  on  the  card  under  their  respective  ages 
mark  the  norm  to  which  all  well-devdoped  children  should  approxi- 
mate.'   All  these  norms  are  based  upon  measurements  of  nude  children. 

I  Measuzing  scales  for  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  prepared  In  the 
metric  system  and  may  be  had  from  the  writer  on  aiqilicatlon.  An  illustrated  leaflet 
describing  methods  of  measuring  and  tests  for  nutrition,  vision,  hearing,  neck-glands, 
and  posture  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  writer. 


CHAPTER  n 

NOTES  ON  THE  DERIVATION  OF  SCALES  IN  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS: 
WITH  SPECIAL  APPLICATION  TO  ARITHMETIC 


B.  R.  BUCKINGHAM 
Chief  Statistidan,  Department  of  Educatbn,  New  York  Qty 


The  movemoit  to  set  up  objective  means  of  measuring  school  prod- 
ucts, which  has  been  so  characteristic  of  recent  educational  practice, 
has  plainly  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  more  and  better  instruments 
of  measurement.  It  is  in  response  to  this  need  that  standards  of  achieve- 
ment have  been  set  up,  and  scales  have  been  derived.  The  latter  have 
been  of  two  kinds — those  based  upon  the  judgment  of  competent  per- 
sons, and  those  based  upon  the  ratio  of  correct  to  total  responses  in  a 
typical  group.  The  validity  of  each  of  these  bases  has  been  questioned, 
but  not  successfully.  The  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  has  been 
argued,  but  not  conclusively.  In  fact,  there  is  no  opposition  between 
them. 

The  determination  of  the  ratio  of  correct  responses  to  total  responses 
is  also,  to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  individual  judgment,  because 
it  is  frequoitly  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  a  response  is  correct  or  not. 
In  the  matter  of  spelling,  for  instance,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether 
a  given  form  is  or  is  not  to  be  scored  as  correct  Again,  in  arithmetic, 
which,  like  spelling,  is  capable  of  relatively  precise  rating,  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  answer  to  a  problem  should  be  rated  as 
correct.  In  such  cases  readers  of  papers  mUL  differ  somewhat  in  their 
conclusions.  In  other  words,  the  element  of  individual  judgment  plays  a 
part.  Furthermore,  such  subjects  as  geography,  history,  and  English 
offer  much  greater  d^ees  of  difficulty  in  the  application  of  that  preci- 
sion of  rating  upon  which  the  ratio  method  of  deriving  scales  is  based. 

Finally,  in  the  gradation  of  school  subjects  from  tiie  most  definite 
subjects  (spelling  and  arithmetic)  to  the  least  definite  ones  (penmanship, 
drawing,  and  English  composition),  we  reach  subjects  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  certainty  is  at  a  minimum,  and  judgment  plays  its  most 
important  r61e. 

23 
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The  point  which  I  am  seeking  to  make  is  this:  that  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition between  scales  based  upon  judgment  and  those  based  on  the  ratio 
of  correct  to  total  responses,  and  that  each  method  of  derivation  is  most 
iq>propriate  at  the  extremes  of  a  series  of  school  subjects  ranging  from 
most  definite  to  least  definite. 

On  the  score  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  English  composition,  a 
given  specimen  of  work  is  superior  to  another,  not  because  it  is  more 
correct,  but  just  because  people  think  it  is  superior.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  spelling,  a  list  of  words  written  by  one  child  is  better  in 
point  of  spelling  than  a  list  written  by  another  child,  not  because  a  num- 
ber of  judges  think  it  is  the  better,  but  because  there  are  actually  more 
words  spelled  correctly  in  it. 

In  those  subjects  that  range  between  the  extremes  of  definiteness 
(such  subjects,  namely,  as  geography,  history,  and  grammar)  it  will  be 
evident  that  there  is  place  for  both  the  judgment  and  ratio  methods  of 
scale-derivation.  In  each  of  these  subjects  there  are  certain  parts  which 
are  so  definite  and  about  which  people  differ  so  little  that  there  is  small 
room  for  variation  in  judgment.  In  geography,  for  example,  locational 
features  are  of  this  type.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  people  to  differ 
about  the  state  of  the  United  States  in  which  Kalamazoo  is  than  it  is 
for  them  to  differ  about  the  correct  spelling  of  "separate"  or  the  product 
of  seven  and  nine.  Similarly,  in  history,  the  question  ''In  what  year 
was  the  Stamp  Act  passed?"  admits  of  no  debate.  And,  again,  in 
grammar,  the  direction  ''Give  an  example  in  a  sentence  of  an  adverb 
of  time,  and  underline  it"  admits  of  responses  which  may  be  classified, 
with  practical  certainty,  as  either  right  or  wrong. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  questions  just  mentioned  call  for  responses 
based  on  information,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  most  questions  which  may  be 
rated  with  precision  as  either  right  or  wrong  are  of  this  kind.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  geography,  and  perhaps  a  still 
larger  part  of  history  and  grammar,  cannot  be  covered  by  questions  of 
this  character.  Indeed,  the  most  valuable  training  to  be  derived  from 
these  subjects  is  based  upon  the  opportimity  which  they  afford  for  com- 
parison, for  inference,  and  for  judgment. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  scales  based  upon  the  ratio  idea 
should  not  be  derived  for  those  phases  or  parts  of  these  subjects  that  are 
susceptible  of  the  precise  treatment  which  the  ratio  idea  requires.  In 
fact,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  present  general  scales 
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will  have  to  give  place  to  more  q>ecific  ones,  each  scale  being  suitable 
for  a  particular  purpose  and  applicable  to  a  given  condition  or  situation. 
We  shall  have  scales  for  each  grade  in  spelling,  scales  for  the  several 
styles  of  handwriting,  and  scales  for  each  type  of  discourse  in  composi- 
tion. Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  scales  for  information  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  grammar? 

The  suggestion  may  be  made  at  thb  point  that  in  using  scales  based 
upon  information,  we  may  not  only  directly  measure  ability  to  give 
information,  but  we  may  also  indirectly  measure  ability  of  a  more  general 
sort,  including  the  power  to  think.  Work  is  now  being  done  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  correlation  between  information  and  goieral  ability  within 
a  school  subject.  From  present  indications  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  correlation  is  high — ^probably  not  less  than  0.80.  If  this  is 
substantiated  by  sufficient  data,  it  thai  becomes  reasonably  easy  to 
measure  something  like  general  ability  in  a  given  fieU  in  terms  of  a 
scale  derived  from  questions  of  information. 

The  practicability  of  indirect  measuremoit  is  demonstrated  in  many 
of  our  ordinary  measuremoits.  We  do  not  measure,  for  instance,  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but,  rather,  the  length  of  a  mercury  column, 
which  varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
We  do  not  measure  the  health  of  a  child,  but,  rather,  his  vital  index, 
because  we  either  know,  or  think  we  know,  that  his  health  varies 
approximately  with  this  index. 

Whoi  we  use  the  phrase  ''varies  directly,"  we  are  stating  a  condition 
which  involves  perfect  correlation.  No  such  perfect  correlation,  of 
course,  exists  between  mental  processes.  A  measure,  therefore,  of  one 
process,  trait,  or  ability  in  terms  of  another,  is  liable  to  a  margin  of 
error  to  the  extent  that  the  correlation  is  imperfect.  If  we  may  assume 
that  the  correlation  between  information  and  thought-power  in  geog- 
raphy is  o .  80,  we  cannot  get  a  perfect  measure  of ''  thought-power  "  from 
''amount  of  information,"  but  we  can  get  a  measure  which  differs  from 
the  true  one  by  an  amount  small  enough  to  be  negligible  for  many 
practical  purposes. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  an  investigation  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1913,  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  standardized  material 
and  the  derivation  of  scales  in  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  grammar,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  correct  to  total 
responses  to  given  questions.    It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  rating 
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of  pupils'  papers,  all  answers  were  scored  as  either  correct  or  not  correct, 
and  that  no  part  credits  were  given. 

The  report  herewith  submitted  is  preliminary  and  fragmentary. 
It  is  preliminary  because  it  is  not  believed  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  have  been  scored  to  make  the  conclusions  as  reliable  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  fragmentary  because  results  are  shown  only  for  the  subject 
of  arithmetic,  and  within  this  subject,  for  only  a  portion  of  the  questions 
that  were  used.  It  is  offered  here  as  an  example  of  the  extension  to  a 
wider  field  of  a  previously  used  method. 

The  problems  used  in  this  report  were  given  to  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  children  in  eight  schools  in  New  York  City,  and  to  children  of  the 
same  grades  in  ten  other  cities.  Not  all  the  problems  were  used  in  every 
dty.  The  number  of  participants,  therefore,  varies  with  different 
questions.  In  no  case,  however,  was  a  problem  attempted  by  less  than 
5,000  children. 

The  tests  were  administered  by  the  dass  teachers,  under  instructions. 
The  principal  point  in  the  instructions  was  that  the  problems  were  to 
be  written  on  the  blackboard,  one  at  a  time,  and  that  ten  minutes  were 
to  be  allowed  the  pupils  for  solving  each  problem. 

In  rating  the  papers,  children  were  scored  as  correct  only  in  case  the 
answer  to  the  problem  was  correctly  given.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the 
teacher  had  evidently  presented  an  example  incorrectly,  and  the  change 
did  not  affect  its  nature  or  apparent  difficulty,  it  was  scored  as  correct 
if  the  pupils  gave  the  right  answer  under  the  changed  condition.  In  the 
few  instances  where  changes  were  introduced  by  the  teacher  which 
affected  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  problem,  no  record  was  taken 
of  the  results. 

The  problems  listed  under  Table  I  were  given,  in  a  preliminary  test, 
to  children  in  several  cities  other  than  New  York  City,  and  in  a  test 
of  eight  schools  of  a  certain  ty^  in  New  York  City,  on  March  23, 1915. 
In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  problems  shown  under  Table  n, 
they  are  called  the  ''March  test." 

The  problems  listed  under  Table  n  were  given,  in  a  preliminary  test, 
to  children  in  a  number  of  cities  other  than  New  York  City,  and  were 
then  given,  also,  to  the  same  eight  schools  of  New  York  City,  on  June  24, 
1915.  For  convenience  in  designation,  these  problems  are  called  the 
"June  test." 
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TABLE  I 

DiSTRIBXJTION  or  COKSSCT  ANSWERS  BT  QUSSTIONS  AND  BT  GrADBS 

AsiTHicETic.    March  'Dbst 


NUMBBBB 


X 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 


SsrsMXB  Oradb 


FutT  Halv 


No.  of 

Pwtid- 

panU 


i,Sa6 
1,526 

1,527 
1,527 
1,594 
1,594 
1,594 
1,594 
1,594 


No. 
Correct 


143 
362 

681 

533 

544 

425 
816 

539 
751 
635 


SboomdHalv 


No.  of 
Partici- 
pants 


1.798 
1,788 

1,636 
1,636 

1,577 

1,577 
1,604 

1,604 

1,604 


No. 
Correct 


201 

557 
898 
700 
801 
558 
985 
695 
833 
804 


EiGBn  GmADB 


FnBT  Hai.7 


No.  of 

Partki- 

pants 


1,296 
1,296 

1,177 
1,177 
1,177 
1,198 

I.198 
1,214 

1,214 
1,214 


No. 
Correct 


308 
586 

785 
628 
669 
528 
869 
628 

753 
671 


StcordHaly 


No.  of 
Partici- 
pants 


,304 

,304 
,261 
,260 
,260 
,248 
,248 
,248 
,248 
,248 


No. 
Correct 


520 
804 
963 
913 
885 
678 

985 
862 

821 
909 


TOIAL 


No.  of 
Partici- 
pants 


5,924 
5,924 
5,598 
5,600 
5,600 

5,6x7 

5,6x7 
5,660 

5,660 

5,660 


No. 
Correct 


1,172 

2,309 

3,327 

2,774 

2,899 
2,x89 

3,655 
2,724 
3.158 
3,0x9 


The  ten  problems  used  in  the  March  test  are  the  following,  their  numbers  cor- 
responding to  the  numbers  in  the  table  above: 

1.  If  a  map  xo  in.  wide  and  x6  in.  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  mL  to  the  inch, 
what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

2.  Cream  is  sold  in  4-pint  bottles.  If  a  milkman  buys  it  at  $x .  20  a  gallon  and 
it  costs  40  cents  a  gallon  to  bottle  and  deliver  it,  at  what  price  per  bottle  must  it  be 
sold  to  gain  20  per  cent? 

3.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  300  apfdes  at  the  rate  of  5  for  a  cent,  and  300  at  4  for 
a  cent.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  8  for  5  cents.  What  did  he  gain  on  the  invest- 
ment? 

4.  A  family  used  i\  bu.  of  potatoes  a  month.  How  much  will  be  saved  each 
month  by  buying  them  at  $x .30  a  bushel  instead  of  at  8  cents  a  quart?  (8  qts." 
X  idc.;  4pks."x  bu.) 

5.  James  buys  p^)ers  at  xo  for  6  cents  and  sells  them  at  x  cent  each.  If  his 
sales  average  xoo  a  day  for  6  days,  what  does  he  add  to  the  famQy  income  after  keeping 
lo.xo  for  himself? 

6.  The  7A  dass  has  42  on  the  roll  and  only  3  absent  today;  and  the  7B  dass  has 
48  on  the  roll  with  4  absent.  Which  has  the  better  percentage  of  attendance  and  how 
much? 

7.  Bought  pendb  at  $x .  20  per  gross,  and  sold  them  at  x  cent  each.  Find  the 
gain  per  cent. 

8.  A  family  ^ys  $25  a  month  for  a  non-heated  flat  and  uses  5  tons  of  coal  at 
$7  per  ton  for  hutting  purposes  during  the  winter.  If  it  moved  to  a  steam-heated 
flat  at  $30  a  month,  would  it  increase  its  expenses  for  the  year  or  not,  and  how  much  ? 
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9.  The  value  of  the  men's  factoiy  products  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  United 
States  was  as  follows: 

x86o  xgoo 

New  Yoiic $17,01x^70  $103,220,201 

Baltimore.., 3,124,342  17,290,825 

Boston 4,S67i749  8,601,431 

Chicago 540,709  36,094,310 

Philadelphia 9,962,800  18,802,637 

Find  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  men's  factory  products  in  1900  as 
compared  with  that  of  i860. 

xo.  Two  boys  made  a  gallon  of  lemonade,  using  16  lemons  at  30  cents  a  doz.  and 
2  lbs.  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound.  They  sold  it  at  5  cents  a  glass,  6  glasses  to  a  quart. 
How  much  was  each  boy's  share  of  the  gain  ? 

TABLE  n 

Distribution  or  Cokrsct  Answers  bt  Questions  and  bt  Grades 

Arithmetic.    June  Test 


P&OBLXIC 
NUMBSRS 


X. 

2. 

3. 

4 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 


Sevemtb  Gradb 

Total 

FOLIT 

Half 

SkomdHaly 

FttST 

Halv 

Sboomd  Haut 

No.  of 

No. 
Correct 

No.  of 

No. 
Correct 

No.  of 

No. 
Correct 

No.  of 

No. 

Correct 

No.  of 

No. 
Corred 

Partid- 
pants 

Partid- 
panta 

Partid- 
panta 

Partki- 
panta 

Partki- 
panta 

1.S05 

313 

M78 

358 

1,163 

354 

1,104 

515 

5,250 

1,540 

1,44a 

152 

1,454 

189 

1,091 

167 

X,i66 

277 

5,153 

785 

1,442 

796 

1,454 

933 

1,091 

750 

I,x66 

922 

5.153 

3.401 

I.S08 

988 

1,544 

1,164 

I.129 

881 

1,192 

991 

5,373 

4.024 

1,442 

978 

1,499 

1,192 

ifi^i 

931 

1,134 

1,046 

5,166 

4,147 

1,508 

452 

1,544 

653 

1,129 

515 

1,192 

696 

5,373 

2,316 

1,526 

778 

1,754 

1,108 

1,257 

898 

1,261 

988 

5.798 

3,772 

1442 

SS6 

1 ,454 

783 

1,091 

593 

1,124 

801 

5,1" 

2,733 

1,594 

481 

1,604 

616 

1,214 

572 

1,248 

785 

S,66o 

2,454 

1442 

519 

1,454 

724 

1,091 

514 

1,124 

774 

5,1" 

2,531 

The  ten  problems  used  in  the  June  test  are  the  following,  their  nimibers  cor- 
responding to  the  numbers  in  the  table  above: 

X.  A  farmer  has  a  herd  of  X2  dairy  cows  that  average  22  pounds  each  of  milk  per 
day.  The  milk  contains  3 . 8  per  cent  butter-fat,  and  butter-fieit  is  worth  28  cents  per 
pound.    What  is  the  daily  income  from  the  herd  ? 

2.  I  am  making  a  handkerchief  out  of  a  piece  of  linen  xo}  in.  square.  If  I  make 
a  i-in.  hem  all  around  it,  how  long  and  wide  will  it  be  when  finished  ? 

3.  If  Texas  is  2x3.06  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  b  39.44 
times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  then  Texas  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  New  York? 
Express  to  the  nearest  second  dedmal  place. 
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4*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  the  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  different  groups  of  occupations  in  the  United  States  in  1880  and  19x0  were  as 
follows: 

Oioap  x88o  loxo 

1 7,7x31875        12,567,925 

2 1,871,503  7,605,730 

3 3,784,726  10,807,521 

4 603,202  1,825,127 

5 3,418,793  5,361,033 

Find  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
X910  over  those  employed  in  z88o. 

5.  A  can  of  milk  containing  40  quarts  costs  $z  .60.  What  percentage  is  gained 
by  selling  the  milk  for  6  cents  a  quart? 

6.  I  bought  a  cask  of  molasses  containing  84  gallons  for  $28.  'Sint  gallons  hav* 
ing  leaked  out,  at  what  price  per  gallon  must  I  sdl  the  remainder  to  gain  $4. 25  ? 

7.  A  farmer's  wife  bought  2.75  yards  of  table  linen  at  I0.87  a  yard  and  z6  yards 
of  flannel  at  |o .  55  a  yard.  She  paid  in  butter  at  |o .  27  a  pound.  How  many  pounds 
of  butter  was  she  obliged  to  give  ? 

8.  A  man  and  boy  together  spaded  A  of  a  garden.  If  the  man  spaded  twice 
as  much  as  the  boy,  what  part  of  the  garden  did  each  spade? 

9.  A  contractor  completed  f  of  a  job  in  12)  days.  How  much  longer  should 
it  take  to  finish  the  job? 

10.  In  a  certain  state  the  cost  of  building  a  macadam  road  is  shared  by  the  town, 
county,  and  state.  The  state  pays  i,  the  county  i,  and  the  town  the  remainder. 
If  the  state  pays  $1,200,  what  does  the  town  pay? 

On  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  testing,  the  first  problem  in  the  March 
test  was  supposed  to  be  of  equal  difficulty  with  the  first  problem  in  the 
June  test;  the  second  problems  in  both  tests  were,  likewise,  supposed 
to  be  equal  in  difficulty;  and  similarly  for  the  remaining  problems. 
This  equality  has  no  partictilar  interest  in  the  present  report,  and  the 
equality  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  June  test  was  given  at  the  very 
end  of  the  school  year. 

Tables  m  and  IV  are  based  upon  Tables  I  and  U,  respectively,  and 
show,  for  each  problem  and  for  each  grade,  the  percentages  of  pupils 
who  obtained  correct  answers.  They  also  show,  as  a-  better  expression 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  problems,  and,  consequently,  of  the  ability  required 
for  their  solution,  the  equivalents  of  the  percentages,  in  terms  of  that 
unit  of  variability  of  the  curve  of  error  known  as  the  "Probable  Error." 
It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  an  illusion  in  percentage 
ratings,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  ability  does  not  take 
rectangular  form,  but,  rather,  that  of  a  logarithmic  curve  of  approxi- 
mately "normal"  type.    Account  of  this  distribution  is  taken  when 
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TABLE  m 


PX. 


I.. 

3.. 
$.. 
4-. 

5-. 
6.. 

7-. 
8.. 

9.- 

lO.. 


94 

23. 7 
44.7 

34.9 
35.6 
36.7 
51.2 

33.« 
47.1 
39.8 


+1.95 
+1.06 

+0.JO 

+0.58 

+0.55 

+o.9« 
—0.04 

+0.62 

+0.11 

+0.38 


II. 2 
31.0 

$4-9 
42,$ 

49.0 

35-4 
63.5 

43.3 

SI. 9 
SO.  I 


+1.80 

+0.74 
-0.18 
+0.27 
+0.04 
+0.56 
-0.47 

+0.25 
—0.07 

—0.00 


23.8 

45.2 
66.7 

53-4 
56.8 

44.1 
72. 5 
SI. 7 
62.0 

55.3 


+1.06 
+0.18 
—0.64 
— 0.X3 
—0.25 
+0.22 
—0.89 
—0.06 

-0.45 
—0.20 


39-9 
61.7 

76.4 

72.5 
70.2 

$4 

78 

69 

6S 
72 


3 
9 

X 

8 
8 


+0.38 
-0.44 
-1.07 
—0.89 
-0.79 
—0.16 
—1. 19 
-0.74 
—0.60 
—0.90 


19.8 

39.0 

59-4 

49.5 
51.8 

39.0 
65.1 
48.1 

55.5 
53.3 


+1.26 

+0.41 
-0.3s 
+0.02 
-0.07 

+0.41 
-0.58 
+0.07 
—0.21 
—0.12 


TABLE  IV 

FEMdEBrtAOtS  09  CQRXKCT  A1ISWEK8  TOR  EaCH  PKOBLDC  AMD  VOK  EaCH 

Gkadb,  wrh  PJ£.  Equivaucnts 
Axuhmbuc.    Jumk  ttst 


.  .#«-. . 

r«_  . 

AIMKAB    xr^MMim 

TOXAL 

9 

is 

FotflT  IlAtf 

Sboohd  Haxv 

Fnsr  Halw 

SnoHD  TUlt 

r 

P«. 

Comet 

Medka 

Per- 

Per. 

P  Jk.  noflu 

"UmMmw* 

Per- 

P.S.  fram 
Medka 

Per- 
Comet 

P»£«  noBi 

CottKt 

Comet 

Comet 

Medka 

I... 

20.8 

+I.2I 

24.2 

+  1.04 

30.4 

+0.76 

46.6 

+0.13 

^.3 

-ho.8t 

2... 

10.  s 

+1.86 

13.0 

+  1.67 

16.6 

+  1.44 

23.8 

+1.06 

15.2 

+I.S2 

3... 

SS'^ 

—0.19 

64.2 

-O.S4 

68.7 

—0.72 

79.1 

—  1.20 

66.0 

—0.61 

4... 

65.5 

-O.S9 

75. 4 

—1.02 

78.0 

-LIS 

83.1 

-X.42 

74.9 

—  1. 00 

5... 

67.8 

—0.69 

79. S 

—  1.22 

85.3 

-i.S6 

92.2 

—2.10 

80.3 

—  1.26 

6... 

30.0 

+0.78 

42.3 

+0.29 

4S.6 

+0.16 

58.4 

—0.32 

43.1 

+0.26 

7... 

Si.o 

—0.04 

63.2 

—0.50 

71. 4 

—0.84 

78.4 

-1. 17 

65.6 

—0.60 

8... 

38.6 

+0.43 

S3. 9 

— o.is 

544 

—0.16 

71. 3 

-0.83 

SS'S 

—0.13 

9  .. 

30.2 

+0.77 

38.4 

+0.44 

47.1 

+0.11 

62.9 

-0.49 

43.4 

+0.2S 

xo... 

36.0 

+O.S3 

49.8 

+0.01 

41. 1 

+0.33 

68.9 

-0.73 

49.1 

+0.03 
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percentage  values  are  thus  converted  into  some  unit  of  variability  of 
the  curve  of  error.* 

The  twenty  problems  listed  in  Tables  I-IV,  as  has  been  stated,  were 
given  in  March  and  in  June,  1915,  to  typical  schools  in  New  York  City. 
On  the  basis  of  the  returns  received  from  these  schools,  the  figures  given 
in  Tables  V  and  VI  were  made  up.  These  figiures  refer  to  the  scores  of 
individuals.  As  measures  of  the  ability  of  groups  of  children,  these 
tables  may  prove  useful    They  are,  however,  only  approximations. 

TABLE  V 

DisisiBUTiON  or  Pupils  accosdino  to  thb  Number  or  Problems  Answered 

Correctly 

Arithmetic.    March  Test 


No.  OF 

GKADXVn> 

GkadbVII* 

GkadbVIU' 

GlADSVni' 

GIADI8  VII'  TO 

vin- 

COBBZCT 

Na 

Percent- 
age 

No. 

age 

No. 

Percent* 
age 

No. 

Percent- 
age 

No. 

age 

0 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

190 

230 

160 

304 

161 

156 

"4 

98 

77 

43 

9 

13.2 
16.0 
II. I 

14. 1 

11. 2 
10.8 

7.9 

6.8 

5.3 

3.0 
0.6 

144 
157 
147 
154 
178 

147 
150 
126 
121 
107 

9 

8.1 
II.  I 

10.4 
10.9 
12.6 
10.4 
10.6 

8.9 
8.6 

7.6 
0.6 

43 
73 
88 

96 
112 

132 

131 
136 

I2S 
96 

59 

6.7 
8.1 
8.8 
10.3 
12. 1 
12.0 
12. s 

II. 5 
8.8 

5.4 

6 
18 
42 

"5 
117 

160 

163 

189 

"4 

0.6 

1.7 
4.0 

4.9 
6.4 

11. 0 

IX. 3 
15.4 
15.6 

18. 1 
10.9 

353 
478 

437 
50s 
518 

550 
512 
520 
486 

435 
191 

7.1 

9.6 

8.8 

10. 1 

10.4 
II. 0 
10.3 
10.4 
9.8 

8.7 
3.8 

Total 

Median... 

1,442 
2.691 

I4I0 
4.747 

I1091 
6.015 

1,042 
7.656 

4,985 
5.367 

The  fact  that  the  ten  problems  upon  which  each  of  these  tables  is  based 
varied  widely  in  point  of  difficulty  makes  conclusions  as  to  individual 
abilities  somewhat  unreliable.  Tables  made  up  from  material  each  part 
of  which  was  of  equal  difficulty  would  be  more  reliable^  but  no  such  tables 
have  ever  been  constructed,  for  the  reason  that  no  material  meeting  these 
conditions  exists.  Meanwhile,  therefore,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  usual  method  of  approximation.    With  this  caution 

'For  conversion  tables  see  E.  L.  Thomdike,  Mental  and  Social  Measurements^ 
2d  ed.,  p.  228;  also  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Spdling  Ability,  Its  Measurement  and 
Distribution,  p.  116. 
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in  mind,  Tables  V  and  VI  may  be  used  as  standards  of  attainment. 
Figs.  1-8  shoWy  in  graphic  form,  the  frequencies  of  each  rating  as  given 
in  these  tables. 

TABLE  VI 

DiSTRiBimoN  or  Pupils  aocosding  to  thb  Number  or  Problems 

Answered  Correctly 

Arithmetic.    June  Test 


No.  or 

COSSICT 

Gkadb  vn* 

GiADB  vn« 

GiAoft  vin> 

GtA]«VIU' 

Gbadss  VII«TO 
VUI* 

No. 

Per- 

No. 

Per- 
centage 

No. 

Per- 
centage 

No. 

Per- 

No. 

^' 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9- 

xo 

67 
X44 
193 
235 

2X1 
204 

143 

97 

70 

54 
24 

4.6 

lO.O 

13.4 

16.3 

14.6 

14. 1 

9.9 
6.7 

4.9 
3.7 

X.7 

28 

6s 

165 
200 

243 
204 

189 

134 

69 

18 

2.0 

4.6 

6.7 

II. 7 

14.2 

17.2 

14.5 

X3.4 

9.5 

4.9 

1.3 

13 

32 

71 

XII 

171 

167 
146 

142 
129 

79 
30 

X.2 
2.9 

6.5 
10.2 

15. 7 

15.3 

13.4 
13.0 

11. 8 
7.2 

2.7 

4 

4 

27 
62 

73 
116 

145 
184 

159 
189 

79 

0.4 

0.4 
2.6 

6.0 

7.0 

IX. I 

13.9 

17.7 

X5.3 
x8.x 

7.6 

112 

245 
386 

573 
655 
730 
638 
612 
492 
391 
X51 

2.2 

4.9 
7.7 
IX. 5 
13. X 
14.6 
12.8 
12.3 

9.9 
7.8 

3.0 

Total 

Median... 

1442 
4.389 

Mio 
5.626 

1,091 
5.886 

1,042 
7.489 

4.985 
5.7x5 

Fig.  9  shows,  for  each  grade,  in  the  form  of  a  scale,  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  that  were  shown  in  the  columns 
headed ''  P.E.  from  Median ''  in  Tables  III  and  IV,  although  the  problems 
of  the  June  test  are  not  strictly  comparable  to  those  of  the  March  test, 
on  the  basis  of  the  returns  received,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an 
increment  of  ability  among  school  children  during  a  three  months' 
period.  The  two  sets  of  problems  are  scaled  on  the  same  projection,  but 
they  are  kept  separate  by  showing,  in  Fig.  9,  the  numbers  of  the  March 
problems  above  the  scale  line,  and  the  numbers  of  the  June  problems 
below  the  scale  line. 

Fig.  9  also  shows  a  general  scale  for  the  four  grades  combined; 
the  point  of  reference  is  the  median  of  Grade  VIE'.  In  order  thus  to 
refer  the  results  of  the  testing  in  higher  grades  to  the  median  of  the  lowest 
grade,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  intervals  between  the  medians  of  the 
successive  grades. 
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Tables  Vn  and  Vm  show,  for  the  March  and  June  tests,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  equaled  or  exceeded  the  score  of  the  median 

TABLE  vn 

Amount  asxd  Pbrcentagb  gw  Overlapping  with  P^.  Equivalents 

AxiTHifEiic.    Maech  T&st 


Grade  VIP. 


Grade  vn*. 


Grade  Vni< 


Grade  vm*. 


No. 

Percent 

P.E. 

No. 

Per  cent 
P.E. 

No. 

Percent 

PJE. 

No. 

Percent 

P.E. 


GndeVn* 


1038 

73.6 

•0.94 

9IS 

83.9 

•1.47 

989 
95. o 
•2.44 


OntdeVn* 


538 

37.3 

+0.48 


708 

64.9 

-O.S7 

87s 
84.0 

-1.48 


Grade  Vni" 


340 

as -3 
+0.99 

S" 
36.2 

+0.52 


742 

71.2 

-0.83 


Grade  vm* 


X63 

II.3 

+X.80 

28Z 
19.9 

+I.2S 

327 
30.0 

+0.78 


Table  reads:  538  pupOa  of  Grade  VU*  equaled  or  exceeded  the  eoore  of  the  mediaii  pnpfl  of  gBMle 
vn*,  which  was  57.5  per  cent  of  all  pupils  of  Grade  VII*.  The  eqoiralent  of  this  percentage  is  0.48 
P*£.«  etc 

TABLE  vm 

Amount  and  Pbecentaoe  op  Overlapping  with  P.E.  Equivalents 

AsiTHMETic.    June  Test 


Grade  Vn>. 


Grade  vn* 


Grade  Vm^ 


Grade  vm*. 


No. 

Percent 

P.E. 

No. 

Percent 

PJE. 

No. 

Percent 

P.E. 

No. 

Percent 

PJE. 


Grade  Vn> 


980 

69.S 

—0.76 

789 

73.1 
—0.91 

917 
88.1 

-1. 75 


Grade  Vn« 


46s 
32.2 

+0.69 


589 
S4.0 

—0.15 

800 

76.8 

—1.09 


Grade  Vm* 


412 

28.6 

+0.84 

642 

45. S 
+0.17 


770 

73.9 
-0.9s 


Grade  Vm* 


198 

13.7 
+1.62 

318 
22.6 

+x.ia 

311 

28. s 

+0.84 


Table  reads:  465  pupils  of  Grade  Vn>  equaled  or  exceeded  the  save  of  the  mediaii  popfl  of 
Qnde  VII*.  which  was  3a. a  per  cent  of  all  pupib  of  Grade  Vll*.  The  equivalent  of  this  percentage  is 
0.60  P.E.,  etc. 
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Figs,  z,  2»  3,  and  4.-— Frequency  of  eadi  rating  (of  problems  ooirect)  in  Gimdes 
for  problems  answered  oorrecUy.  The  vertical  scale  is  for  the  percentage  of  chikkcn 
Grade  7';  z^ogx  for  Grade  8';  and  1,042  for  Grade  8*. 
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7*,  7%  8*,  and  8*,  respectively.    Mardi  test.    (See  Table  V.)    The  horizontal  scale  is 
who  obtained  eadi  correct  number  of  answers.    N^x^a  for  Grade  7';  i,4zo  for 
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pupil  of  each  of  the  other  grades.  They  also  show  the  percentages  and 
P.E.  values  corresponding  to  these  numbers.  The  P.E.  values  are  the 
intervals  between  the  grade  medians.  These  tables  are  constructed 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  normal  distribution  of  ability  in  all  grades, 
and  upon  the  further  assumption  that  the  variability  in  any  one  grade 
is  equal  to  the  variability  in  each  of  the  other  grades. 

Obviously y  we  have  several  expressions  for  the  same  relationship;  for 
instance,  in  Table  Vniy  the  distance  between  the  median  of  Grade  VII' 
and  the  median  of  Grade  VII'  is  (column  4)  0.69.  In  the  same  table, 
the  same  distance  measured  in  the  opposite  direction  is  0.76.  Two 
similar  values  for  the  same  distance  are  shown  in  Table  VII;  and  besides 
these  four  measures,  a  number  of  others  may  be  derived.  Using,  how- 
ever, only  direct  statements  of  the  relationship  between  consecutive 
medians,  we  have,  in  each  case,  four  quantities.  The  averages  of  these, 
being  taken,  give  the  following  results: 

Median  of  Grade  VU<  to  median  of  Grade  VII'  "0.73  P.E. 
"      «     "     vn«    "      "      "     "     Vm«-o.37  P.E. 

"     "    "    vm« "     "     "    "    vm«-o.8sP.E. 

To  obtain  the  general  scale  shown  in  Fig.  9,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
do  now  is  to  add  to  the  P.E.  values  of  Tables  HE  and  IV,  for  grades 
higher  than  Vn%  the  interval  at  which  the  medians  of  these  grades 
stand  above  the  median  of  Grade  VII'.  By  so  doing,  three  values  in 
addition  to  the  one  for  Grade  VII'  will  be  found,  and  the  average  of  these 
four  may  be  taken  as  the  best  position  at  which  to  ''place"  the  problem 
in  question. 

Table  IX  gives  the  distance  at  which  each  problem  stands  above 
the  median  of  Grade  VII'  when  computed  on  the  basis  just  described. 
The  general  scale  in  Fig.  9  is  the  graphic  representation  of  this 
table. 

It  is  dear  that  the  scales  derived  in  this  paper  are  very  meager, 
and,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  this  report  is  merely  preliminary  and 
suggestive.  A  far  greater  number  of  problems  in  arithmetic  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  more  complete  scale.  In  fact, 
120  such  problems  are  now  being  worked  up  with  this  end  in  view. 
Material  is  likewise  in  hand  for  a  large  number  of  questions  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  grammar,  which  will  be  scaled  in  the  same  way. 
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Any  superintendents  or  principals  who  are  willing  to  give  tests  in  these 
subjects  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  writer  of  this  chapter. 


TABLE  DC 

Average  Posteion  or  Problems,  Ex- 
pressed AS  Distances  trok  the 
Median  of  Grade  Vn  and  in  Units 
oi  P.E. 


Probkin 

Match 

June 

I 

2.24 
X.32 
0.52 
0.90 
0.83 
1.32 
0.29 
0.96 
0.69 
0.76 

1.72 

2.45 
0.28 

2 

X 

A 

— O.II 

c 

—0.46 

6 

1. 17 

7 

0.30 
0.76 

1. 15 
0.97 

8 

0 

lO . 

CHAPTER  m 
SCORE  CARD  FOR  CnY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


GEORGE  DRAYTON  STRAYER 
Professoff  of  Educational  Administratioii,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  score  card  which  is  printed  herewith  has  been  developed  as 
a  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  educational  administration  under  the 
direction  of  the  author  of  this  article,  with  five  different  groups  of  grad- 
uate students,  through  two  academic  years  and  one  summer  session.' 
The  idea  of  a  score  card  has  been  common  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years,  especially  in  the  work  of  agricultural  collies.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest advantage  in  the  score  card  in  that  it  fixes  attention  upon  all  of  those 
qualities  or  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  whole  desired. 
Individuals  in  judging  school  buildings  not  infrequently  think  mainly 
in  terms  of  two  or  three  elements  which  seem  to  them  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  and  often  n^lect  other  parts  of  the  building  which  are, 
when  one  stops  to  consider  them,  of  equal  value.  In  making  the  score 
card,  it  has  been  necessary  first  of  all  to  include  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  those  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  school  building.  It 
was,  of  course,  desirable,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  include  under 
a  few  main  heads  all  the  subordinate  factors.  It  was  only  after  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  experimentation  that  the  heads  ''Site,"  ''Build- 
ing," "Service  Systems,"  "Classrooms,"  and  "Special  Rooms"  were 
decided  upon. 

After  organizing  the  score  card  in  terms  of  the  large  and  the  sub- 
ordinate heads,  the  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  assign  to  each  main  and 
each  subordinate  head  the  proper  weight  out  of  a  total  of  a  thousand 
points  which  was  allowed  as  a  perfect  score.    The  method  employed  was 

*  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Messrs.  L.  H.  King,  B.  W.  Loomis,  and 
A.  Dushkin,  who  were  constituted  as  the  first  committee  to  draft  a  score  card  for 
school  buildings,  and  whose  work  was  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  form  which  is  here  printed.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  R. 
Trabue  for  the  statistical  calculations  necessary  to  determine  the  weights  to  be  assigned 
to  each  of  the  several  items. 
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to  ask  experienced  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  taking 
work  in  educational  administration,  which  involved  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  statistics,  to  assign  to  each  element  the  weight  which  they 
thought  should  be  attached.  The  five  large  heads  were  scored  first, 
next  the  several  main  subdivisions  under  each  large  head,  and  finally  the 
elements  under  the  last-named  divisions.  More  than  two  hundred 
students  participated  in  this  part  of  the  work.  From  the  ratings  assigned 
by  the  last  group  of  a  hundred  students  working  upon  the  score  card, 
after  studying  the  results  which  had  already  been  secured  by  the  former 
groups,  medians  were  calculated,  first,  for  the  large  heads,  and  then  for 
each  of  the  subordinate  heads.  The  medians  were  calculated  only  to  the 
nearest  five  points  on  the  scale.  This  means  that  the  score  ourd  as  it 
appears  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  the  scorers  to  within  two 
and  one-half  points.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  median  fell  on  five 
or  some  multiple  of  five,  in  which  case  the  score  given  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  median  found.  ^ 

The  method  employed  in  determining  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to 
each  element  appearing  on  the  score  card  needs  no  particular  defense, 
since  the  value  of  any  particular  part  or  element  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  judgment.  The  median  judgment 
derived  from  the  scores  allowed  by  a  large  group  of  those  competent  to 
judge  of  the  worth  of  the  several  elements  is  the  best  single  measure 
which  can  be  found. 

In  order  to  use  the  score  card,  one  should  be  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  schoolhouse  construction.  To  that  end,  there  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  score  card  a  bibliography.  It  would  be  well,  in  training 
people  to  use  the  score  card,  to  have  them  thoroughly  conversant  espe- 
cially with  the  more  important  authorities  on  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene  and  school  architecture.  After  such  study,  visits  to  buildings, 
under  the  guidance  of  ^ome  competent  student  of  these  problems,  would 
add  greatly  in  training  persons  to  use  the  card.  The  card  is  given  first 
in  a  very  brief  and  highly  condensed  form,  which  could  be  used  only  by 
those  entirely  ^miliar  with  the  longer  form  and  with  the  meaning  of 
each  of  the  headings  which  is  there  listed.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  it 
will  be  best  first  to  use  the  longer  form  of  the  score  card,  and,  only,  after 
considerable  facility  has  been  acquired,  to  drop  the  longer  form  in  favor 
of  the  shorter  summary.  For  one  familiar  with  school  buildings  and 
with  the  score  card,  much  would  be  gained  by  checking  over  blueprints 
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and  specifications  in  the  light  of  the  score  card  before  b^inning  to  con- 
struct the  building.  Here  again  the  value  is  in  large  measure  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the  more  important  items  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  one  who  seeks  to  criticize  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  their  relative  importance  will  at  least  in  some  measure  be 
indicated. 

It  will  be  found  particularly  worth  while  to  score  old  buildings,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  reconstruction  which  is  alwa3rs 
to  be  found  in  a  dty  in  which  buildings  have  been  in  use  over  a  consider- 
able nimiber  of  years.  As  one  studies  the  problem  of  school  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  he  is  impressed  by  the  accidental  or  occasional 
repair  or  reconstruction  which  is  provided.  A  careful  study  and  scoring 
of  these  buildings  will  often  indicate  common  deficiencies  of  very  great 
importance  which  should  receive  immediate  attention,  and  others  which 
are  of  relatively  less  significance  which  may  be  postponed  for  a  time. 
In  the  same  school  S}rstem  it  may  be  found  as  wcdl  that  one  building  is 
so  remarkably  more  deficient  than  another  that  it  is  manifestly  good 
public  poUcy  to  spend  whatever  money  is  available  in  reconstructing 
the  buildings  which  scores  lowest  before  undertaking  the  work  which 
may  not  be  nearly  as  important  in  other  buildings. 

In  the  case  of  scoring  school  buildings,  as  with  any  other  instrument 
of  measurement,  the  result  should  suggest  problems,  and  in  some  measure 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  reforms  are  to  be  brought  about.  Any 
person  using  the  score  card  should  supplement  the  mere  scoring  of  the 
several  items  with  a  report  upon  any  notable  deficiency  which  renders 
the  building  unfit  for  use.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a  building  on 
most  counts  might  stand  high,  but  in  some  one  particular,  say  with 
respect  to  fire  protection  or  sanitation,  might  rate  as  entirely  unsatis- 
factory. In  this  case  the  notation,  after  the  building  was  scored,  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  measures  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  remedy  particular  defects,  in  which  case  the  building  would,  possibly 
with  a  minimum  of  expense,  be  brought  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellency. 

The  writer  will  be  very  glad  to  receive,  from  anyone  who  may  use 
the  score  card,  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  It  will 
be  particularly  helpfid  to  receive  reports  of  the  use  of  the  score  card, 
showing  to  what  degree  two  or  more  individuals  scoring  the  same  build- 
ing arrive  at  the  same  result. 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CITY 

ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


City Buflding 

Principal Date 

Enrolment:  Boys Giris Total 

Average  Daily  Attendance:  Boys Girls Total 

Number  of  Rooms ^proximate  Cost 

Scorer 

Instructions 

z.  Abbreviation:  S — standard. 
3.  Basis  for  scoring — 1,000  points. 

3.  In  scoring  classrooms,  stairways,  entrances,  fire  escapes,  and  the  like,  score  each 
separately  and  insert  the  average  for  the  final  score. 

4.  It  wiU  be  worth  while  to  use  this  card  in  cherking  iq>  bluqxints  of  proq>ective 
buildings.  To  do  this  wiU  require  a  complete  set  of  specifications  with  the  blue- 
prints, also  a  copy  of  state  laws  and  dty  ordinances. 

SHORT  FORM  OF  SCORE  CARD 

I.  Site (125) 

A.  Location (jss) 

I.  Accessibility  (35)     a.  Environment  (30) 

B.  Drainage (30) 

I.  Elevation  (30)         2.  Nature  of  Sdl  (10) 

C.  Sise  and  Form (40) 

n.  Buhdino (i6s) 

A.  Location (25) 

I.  Orientation  (15)      a.  Position  on  Site  (10) 

B.  External  Structure (60) 

I.  Type  (s)  a.  Material  (10)       3.  Height  (5) 

4.  Roof  (5)  5.  Entrances  (10) 

6.  Aesthetic  Balance  (10)         7.  Condition  (15) 

C.  Internal  Structure (80) 

I.  Stairways  (35)         a.  Corridors  (35)      3.  Basement  (15) 

4.  Attic  (s) 

m.  Service  Systems (380) 

A.  Heating  and  Ventilation  System (70) 

I.  Kind  (30)        3.  Installation  (10)  3.  Air  Siq>ply  (35) 

4.  Distribution  (15) 

B .  Fire  Protection  System (65) 

I.  Apparatus  (10)        3.  Fireproofness  (30)  3.  Escapes  (30) 

4.  Electric  Wiring  (s)  5.  Fire  Doors  (10) 
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C.  Cleaning  System (30) 

D.  Artificial  TiighHng  System (30) 

£.  Electric  Service  Systems (15) 

I.  Clock  (5)  a.  Bell  (5)  3.  Tekphcme  (5) 

F.  Water  Siq>ply  System (30) 

G.  Toilet  System (50) 

z.  Distribution  (ro)     2.  Fixtures  (ro)       3.  Adequacy  (10) 

4.  Seduaion  (5)  5.  Sanitation  (15) 

H.  Mechanical  Service  Systems (10) 

z.  Elevators  (5)  2.  Book-lifts  (a)     3.  Waste-Chutes  (3) 

IV.  Classrooms (ago) 

A.  Location  and  Connections (35) 

B.  Construction  and  Finish (90) 

z.  Size  (as)  a.  Shi^  (15)  3.  Floors  (10) 

4.  Walls  (10)  5.  Doors  (5)  6.  Cbsets  (5) 

7.  Blackboards  (10)     8.  Color-Scheme  (10) 

C.  Illumination (85) 

I.  Glass  Area  (45)       2.  Windows  (30)      3.  Shades  (10) 

D.  Cloakrooms  and  Wardrobes (35) 

E.  Equipment (55) 

z.  Seats  and  Desks  (40)  a.  Teacher's  Desk  (10) 

3.  Bulletin  Boards  (5) 

V.  Sfxcial  Rooms (140) 

A.  Large  Rooms  for  General  Use (65) 

z.  Playroom  (10)  a.  Auditorium  (zs)    3.  Study-Hall  (5) 

4.  library  (10)     5.  Gymnasium  (15)  6.  Lunchroom  (10) 

B.  Rooms  for  School  Officials (35) 

I.  Offices  (10)      a.  Teachers'  Room  (10)  3.  Nurses'  Room  (10) 

4.  Janitor's  Room  (5) 

C.  Other  Special-Service  Rooms (40) 

I.  Laboratories  (ao)    a.  Lecture-Rooms  (10)  3.  Storerooms  (5) 

4.  Studios  (5)        • 


DETAILED  SCORE  CARD  FOR  CITY  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

L    Site 
A.  Location: 

z.  Accessibility— centrality  (present  and  future),  car  lines,  streets, 
a.  Environment: 

a)  Physicalr-gardens,  trees,  shrubbery,  buildings,  hills. 

(S — Skyline  should  not  have  an  angle  of  more  than  30  degrees  from  base  of 
building.) 
()  Social— density  of  settlement,  composition,  moral  influences. 
c)  Protection— freedom  from  noise,  dust,  danger,  malodors. 
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B.  Drainage: 

z.  Elevation,  slope.    (S — Grounds  should  slope  away  from  building  and  should 

not  exceed  i  in.  for  every  3  ft) 
3.  Nature  of  soi^residual  or  artifidal,  kind,  texture,  aeration,  hydration,  surface 

materiaL 

C.  Siu  and  Farm: 

Should  be  large  enou^  and  of  good  shape  to  allow  for  proper  pladng  of  buildingBy 
for  30  sq.  ft.  of  playground  per  child,  and  for  school  garden. 

n.     BUILDINO 

A.  LocaUan: 

1.  Orientationr-Ught,  exposure.    (S — Southeast,  east,  southwest,  west,  and  south 
in  order.) 

2.  Position  on  site  as  regards  appearance  and  economy  of  playgrounds. 

B.  External  StruOure: 

z.  Typt-^rtctBn^f  square,  inner  court,  T,  H,  £,  U. 
a.  MateriaL    (S — ^Brick  or  stone.) 

3.  Height— number  of  stories.    (S — ^Two  stories  above  basement) 

4.  Roof--^type  and  materiaL    (S — ^Flat,  waterproof,  suitable  .for  playground, 
proper  dope  for  drainage.) 

5.  Entrances: 

a)  Number,  location  width.    (S — ^At  least  two,  near  stair  landings,  zi-13  ft* 
wide.) 

b)  StqM— number,  protection  from  the  elements.    (S — ^As  few  as  possible, 
unexposed.) 

c)  Vestibules— fiize,  lighting.    (S — 11-13  ft  wide,  double-swing  glass  doOTS, 
and  waterproof  floors.) 

d)  Doors— Uid,  opening,  springs,  checks,  stops.    (S — 3I  ftX8  ft,  opening 
outward  with  panic  bolts.) 

6.  Aesthetic  balance.    (S — Simplicity  and  utility.) 

7.  Condition.    (S — Should  be  in  good  repair.) 

C.  Internal  Structure: 
I.  Stairways. 

a)  Constructionr-4dnd  (box,  open,  winding),  material,  tread  and  riser,  nosing, 

width,  landing,  banister  (number,  kind,  size,  stability),  soundproofness. 

(S — ^Tread,  11-13  in.;  riser,  7  in.;  width,  5  ft;  metal  banister,  li  in.  dia., 

at  least  two  for  each  stairway,  firmly  attached.) 
()  Number  and  location— proximity  to  exits.    (S — ^At  least  two»  landings 

near  exits.) 

c)  Lighting— natural  and  artificial.    (S— Should  be  well  lighted.) 

d)  Sanitation — coves,  comers,  ledges.    (S — Shoxdd  have  sanitary  coves  and 
be  free  from  dust-catchers.) 
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a.  Corridors. 

a)  Location. 

b)  Constructioiir-iiiateiial,  width,  door  arrangement,  finish  (chair  rail,  picture 
mold,  dado).    (S— Width  11-13  ft) 

e)  Obstructiona-^odurs,  cases,  pedestals.    (S— These  should  not  obstruct 
easy  passage.) 
3*  Basement. 

a)  Depth  below  grade,  dan^ness,  areas.    (S — ^Dq>th,  3  ft.;  floor  and  waDs 
waterproof.) 

b)  Boiler-room,  accessibility  to  fuel-room,  exits,  ash-Ufts. 

c)  Fuel-room,  sise,  construction,  chute. 

4.  Attic,  waterproof,  heatproof,  floor. 

m.    Servicx  Systems 

Noix.— -Defects  in  any  service  system  should  be  checked  against  the  system, 
wherever  found. 

A.  H eating  and  VetUilaiing  System: 

z.  Kind  of  system— direct,  direct-indirect,  gravity,  plenum,  plenum-ezhaust. 
3.  InstaUationr^i^ng,  workmanship,  noise,  oontroL    (S — ^All  piping  should  be 
insulated.) 

3.  Air  supply^— source,  amount,  humidification,  ducts.  (S — From  the  top  of  the 
building;  humidity  40-60  per  cent;  a,ooo  cu.  ft.  per  hour  per  pui^  should  not 
enter  ^th  a  velocity  greater  than  6  ft  per  second.) 

4.  Distribution— sixe,  arrangement,  kind  of  ducts,  pipes,  and  radiators.  (S — 
Sin^  ducts  for  each  room;  inlets  S-9  ft  above  floor,  outlets  near  floor.) 

B.  Fire  Protection  System: 

z.  Apparatus— fire  hose,  extinguishers,  water  pressure,  fire  alarms.  (S— Adequate 
supply  on  each  floor;  fire  alarms  easily  accessible,  automatic  in  boiler-room, 
connected  with  dty  fire  department) 

3.  Hrqyroofness: 

a)  Building  as  a  whole— rating  of  underwriters. 

b)  Stairways.    (S — Encased  fireproof  stair-weUs.) 

e)  Bdler- and  fuel-rooms.    (S — ^Separate  firq>roof  rooms.) 

3.  Fire  escapes— number,  location,  kind,  protection,  number  of  exits.  (S — ^In 
non-fireproof  buildings  there  should  be  at  least  two  fire  escapes.) 

4.  Electrical  woric — nature  and  place  of  intake,  insulation,  number  and  kind  of 
outlets,  location  of  switches,  meter,  cut-out,  cabinets.  (S — Should  be  installed 
according  to  rules  of  underwriters.) 

5.  Fire  doors— 4dnd,  location,  operation.    (S — ^Automatically  closing.) 

C.  Cleaning  System:  Kind,  installation,  efficiency.    (S — Vacuum  system.) 

D*  Artificial  Lighting  System:  Kind,  amount,  distribution,  number,  and  location  of 
switches,  outlets  for  lanterns,  etc. 
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£.  Electric  Service  Systems: 
z.  Clocks. 

2.  Bells  and  gongs. 

3.  Telephones— number  and  location.    (S — ^At  least  one  on  each  floor.) 

F.  Water  Supply  System:   Diinking-fountains,  baths,  lavatories,  janitor's  wpgly 
(on  each  floor).    Installation  and  sanitation. 

G.  Toilet  System: 

z.  Distribution— location,  accessibility.  (S— Most  on  first  floor,  others  dis- 
tributed.) 

a.  Fixtures— seats,  urinals,  washbowls,  sinks,  towel  and  ptipet  holders — size,  kind, 
durability,  and  arrangement. 

3.  Adequacy^— number.  (S — i  seat  for  each  15  giris,  z  seat  for  each  25  boys, 
I  urinal  stall  for  each  10  boys.) 

4.  Sedusion — soundproofness,  doors. 

5.  Sanitation — ^finish,  material,  workmanship,  lighting,  ventilating.  (S — ^Mate- 
rial—not absorbent,  non-corrosive.) 

H.  Mechanical  Service  Systems: 

z.  Elevators  (for  buildings  of  more  than  four  stories) — location,  fireproofness, 
adequacy. 

a.  Book-lifts. 

3.  Waste-chutefr-4dnd,  location,  size.  (S — ^Firq>roof,  outlets  doung  auto- 
matically.) 

IV.    Classrooms 

A.  Location  and  Connections  (to  exit,  drinking-fountains,  toilet).    Deduct  for  base- 
rooms  and  those  above  fourth  floor  without  elevators. 

B.  Construction  and  Finish: 

z.  Size.    (S — ^Per  pupil  15  sq.  ft.  floor  space  and  aoo  cu.  ft.  air  space.) 
a.  Shape — classroom  24X30X12  ft. 

3.  Floorsr— material,  condition  (cracks,  checks,  splinters,  loose  boards,  i^ojecting 
ends) ,  width  of  boards,  soundproofness,  cove,  baseboard,  surface,  finish.  Stone, 
die,  cement,  and  other  composition  floors  are  bad  for  dass-  or  study-rooms. 
(S — ^Should  be  battleship-linoleum,  or  hard  wood,  durable,  well  joined,  and  not 
dust-retaining.) 

4.  Walls,  ceUing-^lastering,  finish,  texture,  condition,  picture  mold,  chair  raO, 
kind  and  condition  of  dado.  (S — ^Hard,  smooth,  non-^ass  plaster,  with  cement 
plaster  for  dado,  avoiding  grooves  and  ledges.) 

5.  Doors — ^how  opened,  size,  kind,  lock,  threshold,  transom,  number  of  exits. 
(S — ^Doors  without  thresholds  and  transoms.) 

6.  Closets  and  bookcases — ^Location,  size,  convenience. 

7.  Blackboardsr-^dnd,  length,  width,  color,  chalk  rail,  height  from  floor,  surface, 
quality,  condition,  trim.  (S — ^Slate,  full  black,  on  front  and  side  of  room,  36-42 
in.  wide,  height  of  chalk  rail,  grades  I-n,  24  in.;  m-IV,  26  in.;  V-VI,  28  in.; 
Vn-Vni,  30  in.;  high  school,  32-36  in.) 
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8.  Color-«chemfr— woodwork,  dado,  walls,  ceiliiig,  fumituxe,  shades,  finish,  fix- 
tores.  (S — ^Neutral  color,  buff  or  green;  dado  slightly  darker  than  waDs,  white 
or  cream  ceiling;  woodwork,  furniture,  and  shades  to  harmonize  in  tone;  dull, 
smooth  finish.) 

C.  lUuminaHau: 

z.  Glass  area — i  to  }  area  of  floor. 

a.  Windows — size  of  mullions,  nearness  to  ceiling,  height  of  sill,  kind  of  glass, 
distance  of  front  window  from  front  wall,  orientation,  shape.  (S — ^From 
pupils'  left,  unilateral,  grouped,  symmetrical,  as  near  ceiling  as  possible,  3)  to 
4  ft.  from  floor,  plain  glass,  mullions  not  over  la  in.  wide.  Front  windows 
should  not  come  within  5  ft.  of  front  wall;  easterly  exposure  best;  rectangular 
in  shape.) 

3.  Shades-^ind,  material,  hanging,  adjustment,  condition.  (S — ^Adjustable 
from  center.) 

D.  Cloakroom,  Wardrobes:  Location,  size,  convenience,  ventilation,  finish.    (S — ^Ample 
ventilation  and  accommodation.) 

£.  Equipmenk 

I.  Seats  and  desksr-^dnd,  number.    (S— Adjustable-movable  or  adjustable;  not 

over  43  in  number.) 
a.  Teacher's  desk.    (S — ^No  platform.) 
3.  BuEetin  boards. 

V.    Special  Rooms 

A.  Large  Room  for  General  Use: 

I.  Playroomr-location,  dze,  accessibility,  adaptability,  finish.    (S— Per  pupl 

15  sq.  ft.  floor  space  and  aoo  cu.  ft.  of  air  space.) 
a.  Auditorium: 

a)  Location,  accessibility.    (S — Should  be  on  first  floor.) 

b)  Construction — size,  height,  seating  capacity,  floor,  acoustics,  exits,  obstruc- 
tions, gallery  (kind,  seating  capacity,  location),  light  and  nature  of  stage, 
finish,  ornamentation.  (S — ^For  80  ft.  length  on  flat  floor,  stage  should  be 
3  ft.  8  in.  high;  on  dish  floor,  3  ft.) 

c)  Auxiliaries — dressing-rooms,  curtain,  setting,  seats  (kind,  arrangement). 

3.  Study-hall — ^location,  size,  accessibility  (especially  to  library),  adaptability, 

4.  Library — location,  size,  accessibility,  form  and  arrangement  of  stacks. 

5.  Gymnasium: 

a)  Location — accessibility,  segregation  of  sexes. 

()  Constructionr-size,  floor,  track,  gallery,  soundproofness,  finish.  (S — 
Height  aa-as  ft.    Length  and  width  shoidd  relate  as  3  to  a.) 

c)  Auxiliaries — lockers,  showers,  dressing-rooms  (number,  kind,  location,  con- 
venience, condition.) 

6.  Lunchroomr-location,  accessibility,  size,  adaptability,  arrangement,  finish, 
sanitation. 
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B.  Rooms  for  School  Officials: 

I.  Office»-4ocatioii,  size,  adaptabPity,  finish;  waidng-nxMn  (ditto). 
3.  Teachers'  roooh— location,  size,  toilet  farilitifis,  equqmient,  finish.    (S— Equip- 
ped with  chairs,  couch,  gas  or  electric  plate.) 

3.  Nurses'  room— location,  size,  equipment  and  toilet  facilities  (including  bath) 
adaptability,  sanitaticm,  finish. 

4.  Janitor's  roomr-location,  size,  convenience. 

C.  Otker  SpecialSemce  Rooms: 

1.  Laboratories: 

Note. — ^Indude  all  facilities  for  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  physiography, 
commercial  woric,  houadiold  and  industrial  arts. 

a)  Kind,  location,  size,  adaptability.    (S — ^Depends  on  number  of  piquls  to  be 
accommodated.    A  room  30X40  ft.  wiU  accommodate  35  pcqnls.) 

b)  Construction-— plumbing,  storerooms,  cabinets,  finish. 

2.  Lecture-roomr-location,  size,  seating  capacity,  plumbing  facilities,  accessibility, 
fixed  furniture  (number,  kind,  arrangement). 

3.  Supply-  and  storerooms— location,  size,  adaptability. 

4.  Studios— kind,  location,  size,  and  adaptability. 

Note. — ^Indude  drawing-,  art,-  and  music-rooms. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
COBiPLETION  TESTS  FOR  PUBUOSCHOOL  USE 


M.  R.  TRABUE 
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Many  of  the  tests  upon  which  psychologists  depend  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  an  individual's  mental  duuracteristics  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  extended  use  of  them  in  the  schoolroom. 
There,  are  other  very  reliable  psychological  tests,  however,  which  may  be 
adapted  to  schoolroom  use  with  comparatively  few  changes.  One  of 
these  is  the  completion  test,  which  psychologists  have  come  to  regard 
as  an  unusually  good  test  of  ability  to  think  about  words  and  language 
forms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  child's  school  work  is 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  read  and  interpret  printed  words,  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  the  writer  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
completion  test  as  will  make  it  available  for  general  use  in  schools.' 

The  scale  shown  below  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  proposed  new 
completion-test  forms.  It  is  believed  that  these  new  forms  will  be  found 
very  helpful  to  school  officers  in  measuring  the  abilities  of  children  and  in 
classifying  them  accordingly. 

The  foregoing  form  is  designed  to  meet  the  two  or  three  most  serious 
obstacles  which  heretofore  have  confronted  the  school  officer  who  wished 
to  employ  the  completion  test  in  his  school  system.  In  the  first  place, 
the  forms  commonly  used  by  the  psychologists  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
middle  and  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  because  they  are  too 
difficult.  Ebbinghaus,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  completion-test 
method,  used  mutilated  paragraphs.  In  this  respect  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed very  closely  by  later  investigators,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
the  incomplete  paragraphs  have  been  too  difficult  for  practical  use 
with  elementary  school  pupils.  I  have  attempted,  in  preparing  forms 
for  school  children,  to  use  the  sentence,  rather  than  the  paragraph, 

>  M.  R.  Trabue,  "Completion-Test  Language  Scales,"  Teachers  CoUege  Coninlm-' 
turns  to  EducatUm,  No.  77,  New  York,  191 5. 
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as  the  unit  of  thought  I  have  found  it  possible  to  begin  a  test  with 
sentences  so  simple  that  a  large  majority  of  the  second-^rade  pupils  are 
able  to  complete  them  correctly,  and  to  finish  the  test  with  sentences 
so  difficult  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Freshmen  in  collie  com- 
plete them. 

Write  only  one  word  on  each  blank 
Time  Limit:  Seven  minutes 

Name 


Trabue  Language  Scale  B 

I.  We  like  good  boys girls. 

6.  The is  barking  at  the  cat. 

8.  The  stars  and  the will  shine  tonight. 

33.  Tune often  more  valuable money. 

33.  The  poor  baby as  if  it  were sick. 

31.  She if  she  will. 

35.  Brothers  and  sisters always to  help 

other  and  should quarrel. 

38 weather  usually a  good  effect 

one's  spirits. 

48.  It  is  very  annoying  to tooth-ache, 

often  comes  at  the  most dme  imaginable. 

54.  To friends  is  always the it 

takes. 

A  second  difficulty  with  previous  completion-test  forms  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  the  relative  values  of  the  various  commonly 
used  paragraphs,  which  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  measure 
progress  from  year  to  year  or  from  grade  to  grade.  Professor  Whipple 
emphasizes  this  point,  as  follows:  '^ Since  the  elision  of  a  single  letter 
may,  in  some  circumstances,  very  considerably  increase  the  difficulty  of 
the  test,  it  follows  that,  without  extensive  preliminary  triab,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  prepare  a  series  of  texts  of  equivalent  difficulty,  or 
to  insure  that  the  several  sections  within  a  given  text  present  equivalent 
difficulty."' 

This  objection  has  been  met  by  actually  trying  the  incomplete 
sentences  upon  thousands  of  public-school  children  and  discovering^ 
from  the  results  just  how  difficult  each  sentence  is  for  each  class  of 
children,  and  for  all  children  together.    From  the  results  thus  obtained, 

>  G.  M.  Whittle,  Manual  0/ Mental  and  Physical  Tests,  Part  n  (1915),  p.  284. 
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four  approximately  equal  scales  have  been  derived  (Scale  B,  shown 
above,  being  one  of  the  four),  each  scale  consisting  of  ten  sentences,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  from  simple  to  hard.  By 
measuring  ability  at  the  b^inning  of  a  year  with  one  scale  and  then  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  with  an  equivalent  scale,  it  is  possible  by 
subtracting  the  first  result  from  the  second  to  determine  the  amount  of 
change  effected  in  a  class  or  in  a  child  during  a  year. 

A  third  difficulty  with  the  paragraph  form  of  the  completion  test 
is  found  in  the  scoring.  Ebbinghaus  scored  according  to  the  number  of 
syllables  correctly  supplied,  but  this  method  is  inadequate,  for  some 
syllables  are  ten  times  as  hard  to  supply  as  others.  Later  investigators 
have  estimated  the  quality  of  the  completed  paragraphs  as  wholes,  giving 
loo  per  cent  for  a  perfectly  completed  paragraph,  50  per  cent  '^if  the 
inserted  words  make  a  well-connected  story,  but  rdated  in  only  a 
moderate  degree  to  the  thought  that  should  have  been  given,''  and  no 
credit  at  all  for  words  which  are  ^^  purely  literary  invention,  having  no 
connection  with  the  thought  given  by  the  printed  words." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  very  careful  consideration  and  judgment 
are  required  if  one  is  to  assign  accurate  and  comparable  scores  in  the 
foregoing  manner.  Even  trained  psychologists  have  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing just  how  much  a  given  completion  is  worth.  Teachers  and  school 
administrators  are  usually  too  busy  with  other  school  problems  to  spend 
much  time  in  such  tiresome  mental  labor  as  is  required  to  assign  scores  to 
partially  completed  paragraphs. 

After  making  an  attempt  to  distinguish  six  grades  of  quality  (5-4-3- 
2-1-0}  in  the  completion  of  a  sentence,'  the  writer  found  that  practically 
nothing  was  lost  by  simplifying  the  scoring  still  further,  giving  2  points 
credit  for  each  perfectly  completed  sentence,  i  point  for  each  sentence 
completed  with  only  a  slight  imperfection,  and  o  for  any  sentence  omitted 
or  imperfectly  completed.  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  quicker  to  say  that 
a  sentence  is  ^^ right,"  or  that  it  is  almost  ''right,"  than  it  is  to  decide 
that  a  partially  completed  paragraph  is  worth  78  per  cent  of  a  perfectly 
completed  paragraph.  The  writer  has  also  published  in  the  appendix 
of  his  report  the  detailed  scheme  by  which  each  individual  sentence  was 
scored,  in  order  that  teachers  or  administrators  who  do  not  wish  to  be 

>  J.  L.  Stenquist,  £.  L.  Thomdike,  and  M.  R.  Trabue,  "The  Inteilectual  Status  of 
Children  Who  Are  Public  Charges/'  Arckhes  of  Psychology,  No.  33,  September,  191 5, 

PP- 13-19- 
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bothered  with  the  making  of  judgments  as  to  whether  a  sentence  is  right 
or  wrong  may  have  before  them  very  objectively  just  what  has  been 
called  "right"  and  what  has  been  called  "wrong." 

The  writer  is  rather  firmly  convinced  that  ability  to  perform  mental 
tasks  can  be  measured  more  adequately  by  a  graded  series  of  perform- 
ances to  be  done  in  a  given  time  than  by  any  other  scheme.  The 
measurement  of  physical  ability  to  lift  weights  at  arm's  length  may  be 
taken  as  an  analogy.  If  we  had  a  series  of  ten  weights,  ranging  from  20 
to  200  pounds  by  steps  of  20  pounds  between  consecutive  weights,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  i,  we  might  measure  a  boy's  ability  by  having  him 
b^;in  at  the  lightest  of  the  series  and  at  arm's  length  lift  in  their  order 
to  the  level  of  his  shoulder  as  many  of  the  weights  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  the  analogy  with  Scale  B  complete,  we  should  have  to  give  2 


Fio.  I. — ^Rqiresendng  a  series  of  graduated  weights. 

points  credit  for  each  weight  lifted  to  a  level  with  his  shoulders,  and 
I  point  for  each  weight  which  was  lifted  "almost  but  not  quite"  to  the 
shoulder  level  within  a  time-limit  of  seven  minutes. 

With  the  older  completion-test  forms  the  analogous  measurement 
would  be  as  follows:  give  the  individual  the  200-pound  weight  and  see 
how  nearly  to  the  shoulder  level  he  can  raise  it  in  ten  minutes.  It  is 
clear  at  once  that  a  test  arranged  on  such  a  plan  could  be  used  for  only  a 
short  fraction  of  the  total  range  of  ability,  and  that  scores  assigned  by 
different  individuals  for  the  same  quality  of  performance  would  vary 
considerably. 

With  certain  commonly  used  tests  in  arithmetic  the  analogous 
measurement  would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  give  the  boy  a  large  number 
of  loo-pound  weights  and  see  how  many  of  them  he  can  at  arm's  length 
lift  to  shoulder  level  in  four  minutes.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  a  large 
amount  of  ability  must  be  present  before  such  a  test  can  begin  to  measure, 
and  that  speed  is  practically  the  only  element  of  ability  measured.  Since 
speed  is  desirable,  however,  it  is  highly  worth  while  to  measure  it, 
although  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  a  measurement  of  speed  as  a 
sufficient  index  of  ability. 
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In  arranging  the  language  scales,  the  writer  has  assumed  that  older 
children  will  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  same  tasks  more  rapidly  and 
more  perfectly  than  younger  children,  but  that  the  older  children  will 
also  be  able  to  accomplish  perfectly  tasks  which  the  3rounger  children 
could  not  begin  to  do.  The  results  from  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
children,  upon  whom  these  sentences  have  been  tried,  seem  to  support 
this  assimiption  in  every  respect. 

The  unit  of  difficulty  used  in  constructing  Language  Scales  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  is  the  P.E.,  or  median  deviation  from  the  median  of  a  school- 
grade  distribution  of  ability,  assuming  the  curve  of  distribution  for 
ability  in  any  given  grade  to  be  "normal"  in  shape  and  equivalent  in 
range  to  the  range  of  any  other  grade  distribution.  The  reasons  for 
making  these  assumptions  and  using  this  measure  of  the  variability  of  a 
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Fig.  2. — Linear  projection  of  Language  Scale  B. 

grade  as  the  unit  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  is  worth  while  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  if  we  take  any  two  groups,  selected  by  the  same  or  by 
equally  capable  judges  as  representing  two  different  d^rees  of  the  same 
sort  of  ability,  these  two  groups  are  very  likely  to  be  distributed  "nor- 
mally" in  each  case  and  the  variability  of  one  group  will  probably 
be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  variability  of  the  other.  In  other  words, 
approximately  as  many  errors  of  judgment  are  made  in  selecting  one 
group  as  in  selecting  the  other,  and  in  each  group  approximately  as 
many  are  overestimated  as  are  underestimated,  errors  in  either  direction 
being  much  more  frequently  small  than  large.  In  brief,  the  P.£.  is  a 
convenient  unit  which  has  approximately  the  same  value  in  every  grade 
and  may  therefore  be  used  to  measure  the  distance  between  grades  and 
the  difficulty  of  tests  for  all  grades. 

On  a  P.E.  scale  above  an  arbitrary  zero  point,  the  location  of  each 
sentence  of  Language  Scale  B  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  2.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  intervals  between  sentences  are  not  exactly  i  P.E.  in 
each  case,  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  near  enough.  The  improve- 
ment made  by  a  person  who  was  at  first  able  to  complete  only  two 
sentences  but  is  now  able  to  complete  four  is  at  least  in  a  very  real  sense 
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equal  to  the  improvement  made  by  the  person  who  was  at  first  able  to 
complete  only  seven  sentences  but  is  now  able  to  complete  nine. 

As  yet  the  writer  has  not  had  time  to  use  the  new  scales  very  exten- 
sively in  their  present  form,  although  the  sentences  of  which  they  are 
composed  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other  combinations  of  sen- 
tences. Language  Scale  A/  which  is  so  poorly  graded  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  the  name  ^' scale,"  has  nevertheless  revealed  some  of  the 
possible  values  of  the  completion  test  in  school  procedure. 

Scale  A  was  composed  of  24  sentences,  so  that  with  2  points  credit 
for  each  perfectly  completed  sentence  the  mayimum  score  possible 
would  be  48  points.  The  median  score  and  the  range  of  the  middle 
50  per  cent  of  the  scores  are  shown  in  Table  I  for  those  pupils  of  the 
elementary  grades  who  were  tested  with  Scale  A. 

TABLE  I 
ScosES  07  Elkmemtasy-Gsadx  Pupils  on  Language  Scalb  A 


ScBooiL  Geaob 

II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

No.  tested 

Median  score. . . . 
25  percentile. . . . 
75  percendle. . . . 

1318 

4.59 
2.40 

6.S7 

1437 
8.99 

6.22 

13.04 

1463 
14.33 

10.28 

Z8.60 

1507 
18.39 

14 -97 
22.02 

1454 
21.92 

18.14 

25.36 

1456 
25.27 
21.58 
29.08 

1427 
28.06 

24.34 
32.42 

In  connection  with  Table  I  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  Table  n, 
which  shows  the  median  scores  of  twelve-year-old  bo3rs  according  to  the 
school  grade  in  which  they  are  found. 


TABLE  n 
Median  Scoses  of  Twelve-Yeae-Old  Boys  on  Language  Scale  A 


School  Geadb 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

No.  tested. 

Median  score 

22 
lo.s 

62 
Z2.9 

155 

16.3 

269 

21.6 

217 
24.7 

76 
29.8 

>  M.  R.  Trabue,  "Some  Results  of  a  Graded  Series  of  Completion  Tests,"  School 
and  Society  (April  zo,  i9Z5)>  537-40. 
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It  would  seem  from  Tables  I  and  n  that  the  ability  measured  by 
these  completion-test  sentences  is  related  rather  closely  to  the  ability 
which  teachers  consider  when  promoting  pupils  to  higher  grades.  Table 
m,  showing  the  median  scores  of  sixth-grade  bo}^  according  to  their 

TABLE  m 
Median  Scokes  or  Sixth-Grade  Boys  on  Language  Scale  A 


Aox 

xo 

zx 

xa 

X3 

«4 

IS 

16 

No.  tested. 

70 
23.4 

201 

22.6 

243 
21.9 

164 
21. 1 

74. 
18.9 

30 
17.6 

7 
13.3 

Median  score 

ages,  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  This  table  furnishes  evidence 
of  a  fact  which  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Teachers  tend  to  retard  the 
bright  young  chaps  because  they  are  ''too  young"  and  to  promote  the 
dull  old  fellows  because  they  are  "too  old"  for  the  grade.  Possibly 
the  most  serious  retardation  problems  in  our  American  school  systems 
arise  from  our  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  the  exceptionally  bright 
young  children. 

Scale  A  was  given  in  a  number  of  intermediate  schools  with  interest- 
ing results.  At  Decatur,  Illinois,  four  classes  of  Grade  VIIA  were 
tested.    The  median  scores  were  as  follows: 


Class 

vnA« 

VIIA- 

vnA« 

vnA« 

No.  pupils. . . . 
Median 

23 
28.3 

22 
26.9 

20 
25-5 

21 

23.7 

After  this  result  was  noticed,  I  was  interested  to  find  that  each  pupil  is 
classified,  on  entering  VILA,  according  to  the  judgment  of  previous 
teachers  as  to  his  general  ability  to  do  school  work,  those  of  greatest 
ability  being  put  in  VIIA',  the  next  best  group  in  VIIA*,  and  so  on. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  those  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  whose 
superior  scholarship  has  been  proved  are  allowed  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Latin.  The  median  score  of  the  28  pupils  in  the  Latin  group  was  34.0, 
with  only  one  score  as  low  as  27,  while  the  median  score  of  the  71  other 
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pupils  in  the  same  grade  of  that  school  was  29.8,  with  two  scores  of  17. 
Evidently  the  ability  required  to  make  high  scores  on  Language  Scale  A 
is  rather  closely  related  to  the  quality  for  which  teachers  look  when  they 
attempt  to  select  their  brightest  pupils  for  special  work. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ability  to  complete  incomplete  sentences 
is  so  obviously  dependent  upon  ability  to  read  and  interpret  printed 
words,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  home  training  and  nationality 
show  an  appreciable  correlation  with  ability  in  these  language  scales. 
Three  graduating  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Kansas  City 
were  measured  on  Language  Scale  A,  with  the  following  results: 


No.  pupils. 
Median. . . 


HydePuk 


33-4 


Wbittkr 


42 
31.3 


W^milt^yi 


29 
273 


The  Hyde  Park  and  Whittier  schools  are  distinctly  American,  the  first 
being  in  the  best  residence  section  of  the  dty  and  the  second  being  in  a 
respectable  middle-class  district.  The  Hamilton  School,  however, 
is  in  a  foreign  district,  one  block  from  the  Swope  Settlement. 

The  writer  found  a  similar  situation  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.    Three 
VIA  classes  were  measured  on  Scale  A,  with  the  following  results: 


No.  pupils. 
Median. . . 


School 


Maoii 


23.6 


Vioom 


37 
20.4 


XiJTtfiftlff 


39 
19.2 


The  Mann  School  is  largely  American,  the  Vroom  largely  Jewish,  and  the 
Lincoln  largely  Slavonic  in  student  population. 

The  completion  test  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  judgment 
of  teachers  in  promoting  pupils,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  it.  Employing 
one  of  these  scales  will  call  attention  to  those  children  who  have  unusual 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  printed  words  and  phrases.  These 
unusual  cases  may  then  be  investigated  more  carefully  and  such  read- 
justments made  as  will  allow  these  children  to  work  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 


PART  n 

APPLICATION  OF  SCALES  AND  UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT  tS  EDU- 
CATIONAL  SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  V 

WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 
AND  MEASUREMENT,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK  W.  BALLOU 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  three  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement,  which  will  be  described  in  order  below, 
are:  (A)  measurement  of  educational  results;  (B)  supervision  of  a 
revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study;  (C)  the  organization  of  a 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit. 

A.     MEASUREMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESULTS 

I.  ArUkmeHc.—The  Courtis  standard  research  tests  in  the  four 
fundamentals  were  first  given  in  Boston  in  October,  191 2,  by  Mr. 
Courtis  himself.  Later  they  were  given  by  others  and  have  been  con- 
tinued to  be  given  by  this  department.  Their  introduction  into  the 
Boston  schools  has  been  gradual,  beginning  with  21  districts  in  October, 
1912,  and  covering  the  70  elementary  districts  in  May,  1915. 

The  tests  have  resulted  as  follows: 

1.  They  have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  objective  stand- 
ards of  achievement  for  Grades  IV-Vin  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division.  These  standards  are  based  on  the  median  score 
attained  by  large  groups  of  pupils,  and  represent,  therefore,  the  minimal 
achievement  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  children  tested.'  These  stand- 
ards  are  shown  in  Table  I. 

2.  These  tests  have  shown  the  relative  standing  of  each  school,  of 
each  class,  and  of  each  pupil,  in  the  70  elementary  school  districts 
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tested,  thereby  providing  the  administrative  officers  with  information 
as  to  the  conditions  which  need  improving. 

3.  They  have  revealed  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  general  dass 
drill  in  arithmetic  on  the  four  fundamentals,  by  showing  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  dass  gets  more  drill  than  it  needs,  another  third 
makes  fair  progress,  and  the  other  third  not  only  does  not  improve  but, 
in  many  cases,  actually  loses  in  ability. 

TABLE  I 
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Geadis 

Additioo, 
SMinutet 

SabtractioQ, 
4  Minutes 
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Rights 

Attempts 

Rights 

RighU 

Attempts 

Rights 

IV 

8 

9 
xo 

ZI 
13 

6 
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zz 

8 

9 

xo 

zz 
za 

6 

7 
8 

9 
zz 

6 

7 

9 

xo 

zz 

4 

5 

7 
8 

zo 

4 
6 

8 

zo 

Z3 

a 

V 

4 
6 

VI 

vn 

8 

vm 

ZI 

4.  They  have  demonstrated  the  need  of  drilling  pupils  in  those 
four  fundsunentals  in  which  they  are  defident.  To  this  end,  a  large 
number  of  the  70  dementary  school  districts  have  introduced  several 
kinds  of  practice  material  in  arithmetic,  the  relative  merits  of  which 
are  being  studied  by  teachers  and  masters  with  a  view  to  using  that 
which  proves  most  effective. 

n.  SpdUng. — ^Proceeding  from  the  fact  that  an  eighth-grade  pupil 
probably  tises  not  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  words  in  his  writing, 
whereas  the  spellers  in  common  use  contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
words,  the  department  has  worked  as  follows: 

1.  With  the  aid  of  many  teachers  minimal  and  supplementary  lists 
of  alleged  difficult  words  have  been  prepared  for  each  of  the  eight  grades. 
These  lists  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  in  the  dementary 
schools,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  minimal  list  be  emphasized  in  the 
spelling  instruction  (School  Document  No.  J,  1914). 

2.  The  intention  is  by  no  means  to  limit  the  instruction  to  the  words 
which  are  at  present  contained  in  the  minimal  list,  but  it  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  child  learns  to  spell  the  words  which  he  actually  uses  in  his 
voluntary  writing. 
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3.  A  test  was  given  in  May,  1915,  to  all  grades  above  the  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
words  in  the  minimal  lists. 

4.  As  a  result  of  that  test  each  word  is  accompanied  by  a  percent- 
age, which  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  that  spelled  the  word  correctly. 
In  this  way  each  teacher  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  alleged  difficult 
words,  together  with  information  as  to  their  relative  degree  of  difficulty, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  place  the  emphasis  in  her  instruc- 
tion on  the  more  difficult  words  (School  DocumetU^  No.  lOy  igis). 

5.  A  further  result  of  this  test  is  to  furnish  each  teacher  with  a 
standard  by  which  she  may  judge  whether  her  class  is  above  or  below 
the  general  standard  for  the  dty.  If,  for  instance,  a  word  is  indicated 
as  having  been  spelled  correctly  by  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the 
dty,  a  teacher  knows  that  if  more  than  four  out  of  the  forty  pupils  in 
her  dass  misspelled  that  word  her  dass  is  below  the  standard  ability  of 
Boston  children  to  spell  that  word. 

6.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  various  lists  of  words  that  have 
recently  been  prepared  as  a  result  of  sdentific  investigation,  and  the 
resulting  list  has  been  supplied  to  the  teachers.  It  is  the  ultimate 
intention  to  make  sdections  of  words  from  this  list  to  be  added  to  the 
minimal  lists  until  the  minimal  lists  contain  practically  all  of  the  words 
which  are  within  the  writing  vocabularies  of  the  normal  pupils  of  each 
grade. 

m.  English. — ^Before  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  was  organized  a  Committee  on  Standards  in  English 
had  been  at  work  for  some  time  and  had  set  up  some  tentative  require- 
ments in  English  which  the  committee  fdt  ought  to  be  met  by  every 
pupil  who  graduates  from  the  dementary  schools.  These  requirements 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  thus  became 
authoritative  standards.  The  requirements  are  as  follows:  Every 
graduate  should  be  able: 

1.  To  copy  twelve  lines  of  simple  prose  or  poetry,  and  a  bill  of  at 
least  seven  items.  (Cop3dng  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  that  accuracy  in  arithmetic, 
language,  and  other  subjects  may  depend  largdy  on  accuracy  in 
copying.) 

2.  To  take  down  from  dictation  a  passage  of  simple  prose.  (The 
purpose  of  dictation  is  to  test  language  forms,  punctuation,  and  spelling 
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already  taught.    It  should  never  be  used  as  a  method  of  teaching.    It 
should  succeed  and  not  precede  a  teaching  lesson.) 

3.  To  write  from  simple  directions  a  friendly  letter  or  an  applica- 
tion for  a  position.  (The  letter  is  to  be  the  pupil's  own  work,  but  he 
may  be  allowed  to  make  corrections  and  to  re-write.  There  should  be 
no  corrections  by  the  teacher.) 

4.  To  write  within  a  half-hour  a  simple,  original  composition  of  not 
less  than  one  page  of  letter  paper,  with  every  sentence  grammatically 
complete.  The  pupil  may  make  revisions,  including  interlinear  cor- 
rections, but  must  not  re-write. 

In  this  composition  the  total  number  of  serious  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  should  not  exceed  five — such  errors,  for 
example,  as  "I  seen,"  "we  was,"  "had  wrote,"  "he  try"  for  "he  tried," 
"a  women,"  the  use  of  "they"  for  "there,"  "there"  for  "their,"  "to" 
for  "too";  the  misspelling  of  such  conunon  words  as  "Wednesday," 
"February,"  "eighth,"  "which,"  "stopped,"  "nineteen,"  "mmute," 
"father,"  "mother,"  "English";  the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence. 

5.  To  recognize  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  conmion  uses;  to  explain 
the  construction  of  words  and  phrases  in  a  simple  sentence  containing  not 
more  than  one  phrase  modifier  in  the  subject  and  one  phrase  modifier 
in  the  predicate;  to  have  a  practical  understanding  of  the  tises  to  which 
the  dependent  clause  of  a  complex  sentence  can  be  put — ^whether  it  be 
to  serve  as  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb;  to  know  the  principal  parts  of 
regular  verbs  and  of  the  conmion  irregular  verbs,  and  their  tense  forms 

mgh  the  indicative  mood. 
|To  read  at  sight  with  readiness  and  good  expression  simple  prose 
[cult  as  LUUe  Men  or  Hans  Brinker, 

7.  To  quote  either  oraUy  or  in  writing  fifty  lines,  not  necessarily 
consecutive,  of  classic  prose  or  poetry.  (The  pupil  should  look  upon 
this  not  merely  as  something  to  be  expected  of  him  in  the  high  school 
but  also  as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  life.) 

8.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  talk  clearly  on  some  subject  of 
personal,  school,  or  public  interest. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  in  English  is  co-operating  with  the 
department  in  putting  these  requirements  into  effect.  To  this  end, 
the  department  and  the  committee  caused  two  tests  to  be  given  in 
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November,  1914,  to  4,944  pupils  in  the  first-year  classes  in  the  high 
schools.  These  tests  were  in  accurate  copying  and  in  written  memory 
work. 

1.  The  test  in  accurate  copying  was  to  discover  what  degree  of 
accuracy  should  be  e3q)ected  of  pupils  when  they  are  asked  to  copy 
fifteen  lines  of  prose  in  fifteen  minutes. 

2.  The  test  in  written  memory  work  was  to  find  out  how  well  pupils 
remember  the  fifty  lines  of  classic  prose  and  poetry  which  the  course  of 
study  requires  that  they  shall  have  committed  to  memory  before  grad- 
uating from  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  test  in  accurate  cop3dng  it  has  been  found  that 
boys  will  copy  fifteen  and  one-half  lines  (4}  inches  long)  of  prose  in 
fifteen  minutes,  with  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  making  less  than  five 
errors  of  any  kind  (spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  words  omitted, 
words  added,  wrong  words  used,  misspelled  words,  undotted  i's  and 
uncrossed  Z's). 

4.  The  same  test  shows  that  the  girls  will  copy  more  than  sixteen 
lines  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  50  per  cent  of  the  girls  will  make  less 
than  three  errors  of  any  kind. 

5.  By  giving  a  standard  test  under  controlled  conditions,  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  a  similar  test  at  some  future  date  and  determine  whether 
or  not  improvement  has  been  made. 

rV.  Geography. — ^In  co-operation  with  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Geography  in  the  normal  school  the  department  has  given  two  tests 
to  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  to  determine: 

1.  How  well  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  remember  the  geography 
which  they  were  taught  in  the  earlier  grades. 

2.  What  ability  pupils  have  to  reason  about  geographical  data. 

3.  Whether  mereplace-geographyisbeingoveremphasized  in  teaching. 
V.  Penmanship, — ^The  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  elementary- 
school  graduates  has  been  studied  as  follows: 

1.  Six-hundred  specimen  papers  were  selected  from  the  4,944 
papers  written  in  the  test  in  accurate  cop3dng.  The  pupils  were  not 
aware  that  their  handwriting  was  to  be  examined,  hence  they  probably 
wrote  in  a  natural,  unrestrained  manner. 

2.  These  600  specimen  papers  were  rated  according  to  the  Ayres 
Scale  for  Adult  Handwriting,  using  only  the  specimens  in  the  scale 
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under  90,  70,  50,  and  30.    Specimens  poorer  than  the  '30  q)ecimen  in 
the  scale  were  rated  10. 

3.  The  q)ecimens  were  rated  by  a  committee  of  six  teachers  who 
are  superior  teachers  of  handwriting.  Each  paper  was  rated  by  three 
persons. 

4.  The  final  rating  of  a  paper  was  determined  in  the  following 
manner:  Where  two  or  more  persons  agreed,  that  rating  was  given  the 
specimen;  where  no  two  agreed,  the  middle  rating  was  assigned. 

5.  A  further  study  is  being  made  of  the  merits  and  defects  exhibited 
in  these  600  specimens  and  a  report  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  teadiers. 

B.     SEVISION  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  COUSSE  OF  STUDY 

In  co-<^)eration  with  two  of  the  assistant  superintendents  the  depart- 
ment is  supervising  the  revi^n  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  order  to  assist  the  teacher  to  eomomize  her  time  and 
energy  by  the  ad(q>tion  of  more  definite  purposes  in  teaching,  these 
special  features  are  being  introduced  into  the  course. 

1.  A  concise,  definite  statement  of  the  aims  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  each  grade. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  irreducible  minimal  essentials  in  each  subject 
in  each  grade. 

3.  A  definition  of  the  objective  standards  of  achievement  in  various 
subjects  as  far  as  they  have  been  worked  out. 

This  revision  is  being  made  with  the  co-operation  of  about  40  com- 
mittees, including  359  different  teachers,  working  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: arithmetic,  reading,  stories  and  literature,  q>elling,  grammar, 
composition,  dictation,  geography,  and  history. 

This  utilization  of  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  experience  of  the 
teachers  will  be  followed  by  further  professional  educational  advice  from 
principals  and  superintendents.  This  method  of  course  of  study  revision 
has  the  advantage  of  building  iip  a  practical  course  of  study  based  on 
classroom  experience,  of  securing  the  sympathetic  understanding  by  the 
teacher  of  the  course  when  it  is  adopted,  and  of  affording  helpful  stimulus 
and  proper  encouragement  to  the  teaching  staff  which  must  follow 
from  such  professional  recognition. 
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C.     ORGANIZATION  OF  A  PLAN  TOR  PROMOTION  OF  TEACHERS  ON  MERIT 

Inasmuch  as  the  higher  positions  in  the  school  service  must  be  filled 
by  the  superintendent  when  vacancies  occur,  the  department  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  any  plan  of  promotion,  honestly  admin- 
istered, is  better  than  no  plan  at  all.  The  need  of  a  systematic  plan  is 
seen  in  the  following  phases  of  the  conditions  in  the  Boston  school 
sjTStem. 

I.  The  size  of  the  public-school  S3^tem,  with  its  nearly  two  thou- 
sand elementary  and  over  five  hundred  high-school  teachers,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  know  the  work  of  the  teachers 
excqpt  indirectly. 

3.  The  variety  of  ranks  both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high 
schools  makes  relatively  a  large  number  of  promotions  within  the 
service. 

3.  The  large  number  of  candidates  who  hold  certificates  making 
them  eligible  for  promotion  makes  necessary  some  further  plan  for 
determining  their  relative  professional  qualifications. 

The  scope  and  method  of  the  work  of  the  department  to  formulate 
a  plan  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  brief  statements: 

I.  Several  conferences  have  been  held  with  sub-masters  and  master's 
assistants,  because  they  are  among  those  most  interested  in  a  plan  of 
promotion  on  merit.  Among  other  things,  it  was  agreed,  subject  to  the 
necessary  official  approval,  that  (a)  the  sub-master  in  the  school  where 
the  vacancy  occurs  should  be  given  first  consideration  for  appointment; 
(6)  other  qualifications  being  equal,  that  sub-master  in  the  service 
longest  as  sub-master  should  be  appointed  first;  {c)  ratings  of  teaching 
ability  and  estimates  of  probable  future  success  should  be  secured  from 
(i)  assistant  superintendents,  (ii)  masters  of  schools,  (iii)  director  of 
promotion  and  educational  measurement. 

3.  At  a  conference  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents  a  common 
basis  for  securing  discriminating  and  comparable  ratings  was  agreed  on. 

3.  A  comprehensive  basis  for  judging  merit  has  been  prepared  by  the 
department  after  a  study  of  the  available  plans  of  rating  teachers  in 
cities  throughout  the  country  (see  forms  264,  265,  266,  and  267). 

4.  From  April,  1914,  when  the  department  began  work,  to  June 
I,  1915,  the  following  higher  positions  have  been  filled  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out  at  the  present 
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time.    All  appointments  to  higher  positions  between  these  dates  have 
been  made  according  to  the  merit  system. 

In  dementaiy  schools: 

First  assistant,  grammar Women x 

First  assistant  in  charge Women 7 

Master's  assistant. Women 5 

Sub-master Men 5 

^ ,    ^  fMen 5 

^^*^ (women i 

In  high  schools: 

Master,  head  of  department Men i 

Head  master Men 4 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  APPUCATION  OF  STANDARD  MEASUREMENTS  TO  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 


D.  C.  BLISS 
Superintendent  of  Schoolsy  Montdair,  New  Jersey 


A  study  of  the  educational  literature  of  recent  years  reveals  a  steadily 
increasing  interest  in  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  standard  tests 
and  measurements  to  the  problems  of  school  administration.  Many 
prominent  educators  honesUy  question  the  value  of  such  tests,  because 
they  fed  that  the  most  important  elements  in  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  pupils  are  of  an  intangible  character  which  can  by  no 
possibility  be  confined  in  terms  of  measurement.  No  one  would  diq>ute 
the  fact  that  human  life  is  a  deeper  and  more  complicated  subject  than 
can  be  probed  by  quantitative  tests;  nevertheless,  when  the  more  subtle 
components  have  been  excluded,  there  remain  some  essential  elements 
in  education  which  are  purely  objective,  and  that  these  can  be  measured 
with  reasonable  exactness  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Because  some 
things  of  supreme  importance  cannot  be  included  in  this  category  is  no 
valid  argument  for  rejecting  the  entire  plan.  We  measure  a  man  in 
terms  of  achievement;  to  apply  to  the  schools  the  same  test,  the  ability 
to  produce  results,  is  only  logical  and  reasonable.  The  spiritual  side  of 
education  is  real  and  in  all  probability  defies  measurement,  but  a  com- 
plete education  includes  elements  other  than  the  spiritual,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  present  they  can  be  measured.  If  they  are  so  vague  and 
indefinite  as  to  escape  measurement,  their  existence  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  more  clearly  the  objective  results  of  education  are  understood,  the 
greater  the  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  elements  in  the  child's  training. 
To  reassure  those  who  fed  that  any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  educational  values  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  obtruding  com- 
mercial methods  into  the  region  of  things  of  the  spirit,  the  well-proved 
truth  may  be  rdterated  here:  the  more  dearly  the  objective  results  of 
education  are  understood  the  greater  is  the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
unless  all  three  natures,  ph3rsical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  are  being 
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definitely  led  toward  their  fulfilment,  no  system  of  child-training  is  even 
approaching  the  adequate  performance  of  its  function. 

The  mechanical  application  of  standard  tests  with  the  resultant 
accumulation  of  medians,  graphs,  and  charts  is  in  itself  a  futile  thing. 
Only  as  these  tests  are  informed  and  controlled  by  a  trained  and  sym- 
pathetic mind  using  the  facts  revealed  as  the  basis  of  a  constructive 
policy  for  future  work  do  they  find  their  justification.  They  show  to  a 
superintendent  the  extent  to  which  his  plans  have  been  correctly  inter- 
preted and  put  into  operation,  and  they  furnish  him  with  a  sound  basis 
for  necessary  changes,  whether  in  the  way  of  revision  or  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  heavy  demands  upon  the  public  schools, 
economy  of  time  and  of  energy  in  every  direction  has  become  a  necessity. 
Consider  the  relatively  simple  subject  of  penmanship.  Once  a  pupil's 
handwriting  was  accqptable  if  the  letters  were  well  formed  and  the  lines 
even,  and  the  method  of  achieving  this  result  was  left  largely  to  nature, 
or,  when  she  had  failed  in  the  bestowal  of  the  necessary  gift,  to  the 
child's  dogged  patience  in  drawing  over  and  over  something  resembling 
the  copperplate  sentence  at  the  top  of  his  writing-book.  Now,  writing 
has  been  differentiated  from  drawing,  and  every  motion  has  been  ana- 
lyzed; unaccustomed  muscles  must  be  trained  and  co-ordination  estab- 
ished;  form  must  still  be  maintained,  but  the  emphasis  has  been 
shifted  to  power;  legibility  must  be  accompanied  by  speed  and  a  d^ree 
of  freedom  which  makes  it  possible  to  continue  the  rapid,  even  movement 
for  long  stretches  of  time  without  fatigue.  The  problem  before  the 
school  is  how  to  meet  these  entirely  reasonable  demands  without  unduly 
prolonging  the  amount  of  time  which  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the 
subject.  To  this  end  the  department  of  superintendence  must  know 
unmistakably  every  point  of  success  or  failure  in  the  penmanship  teach- 
ing and  drill  throughout  the  whole  school  system,  that  waste  of  time  and 
effort  may  be  eliminated.  By  what  method  shall  the  facts  be  ascer- 
tained most  quickly  and  effectively  ? 

Spelling  is  another  comparatively  simple  subject,  with  a  compara- 
tively short  time  allotted  to  it  in  the  school  program.  Questions  like 
these  face  the  teacher  and  the  superintendent:  Is  the  method  in  use 
producing  accuracy  ?  Is  drill  being  wasted  upon  uAusual  words  which 
will  in  all  probability  never  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary ?    Is  drill  on  many  words  being  carried  beyond  the  point  necessary 
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for  fixing  them  in  the  memory?  Has  every  child  a  limited  working 
vocabulary  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  spell  incorrectly  ? 

Unsupported  opinion  can  no  longer  be  brought  forward  to  decide, 
even  in  cumulative  fashion,  these  and  manifold  other  points  widdi  arise. 
What  twenty  eminent  educators  think  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  certain 
method  gives  way  before  the  facts  which  careful  investigation  shows. 
Valid  conclusions  can  be  based  only  upon  the  results  of  accurate  tests 
applied  to  large  groups  and  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
eliminate  possible  error.  If,  as  has  already  been  said,  such  tests  result 
only  in  the  mere  accumulation  of  educational  statistics,  they  fail  to  justify 
the  attendant  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  They  must  surely 
function  in  an  improvement  in  schoolroom  practice  or  they  are  worse 
than  useless.  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  at  this  essential  point  that 
the  vitality  which  should  inform  tlie  laboriously  acquired  statistics  is 
allowed  to  escape,  leaving  an  inert  mass  of  figures  to  ^ow  that  someone 
has  been  busily  and  vaguely  occupied  about  something.  In  education, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  life,  the  demand  is  not  ''Be  busy  about 
something,''  but  "Be  busy  to  some  purpose." 

So  simple  material  as  the  relationship  of  ''age  and  grade"  should  be 
carefully  interpreted,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it  should  be  a 
factor  in  shaping  the  school  policies  for  the  ensuing  year.  Percent- 
age of  promotion,  "mortality"  both  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high 
school,  the  number  of  pupils  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  other  data 
of  this  character  furnish  evidence  for  a  diagnosis  of  the  health  of  the 
school  body. 

As  a  case  in  point  may  be  cited  the  age-and-grade  table  of  the 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  schools  for  September,  191 2,  which  showed 
33  per  cent  of  retardation.  Since  this  seemed  too  large  for  such  a  com- 
munity, the  superintendent  and  principals  met  for  a  discussion  of  plans 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  the  situation.  No  radical  steps 
were  taken,  but  the  schools  were  fully  aroused  to  their  responsibility  for 
the  excessive  number  of  repeaters,  with  the  result  that  the  needs  of 
individual  children  were  given  more  careful  consideration  and  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  was  infused  into  school  administration.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year  figures  were  compiled  on  the  same  basis  and 
the  totals,  which  showed  a  decided  improvement,  formed  the  subject 
of  another  discussion.  Four  years  of  this  policy  have  reduced  the 
percentage  of  retardation  almost  50  per  cent. 
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Chart  I. — Percentage  of  reUrdation  In  Montdair  aduxdi  in  successive  yean, 
showing  steady  teducUon. 
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The  same  general  plan  for  determining  values  can  be  applied  to  such 
questions  as  the  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  open-window  classes; 
which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  open- 
air  classes — a  wholly  different  problem.  The  argument  in.  favor  of 
open-window  classes  seems  faultless.  Fresh  air  is  essential  to  health;  it 
has  proved  effective  as  a  healing  agent  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Anaemic 
children  are  benefited  by  open-air  rooms.  The  inference  is  that  healthy 
children  will  show  a  still  greater  improvement,  owing  to  their  better 
physical  status.  The  theory  seems  flawless,  but  we  need  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  facts  accord  with  the  theory,  and  the  only  way  to  deter- 
mine this  is  to  test  it.  One  test  is  to  weigh  the  children  of  the  open- 
window  class  at  certain  intervals  and  then  compare  the  change  in  weights 
with  the  change  in  weights  of  an  equal  number  of  children  who  are  in  a 
classroom  of  the  usual  type.  The  chances  are  that  a  superintendent 
who  has  before  him  such  a  record  as  is  shown  in  Chart  II  will  hesitate 
before  extending  the  plan  to  his  entire  school  S3rstem.  Especially  will 
this  be  true  if  other  tests  of  a  different  character  point  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  dealing  with  subnormal  pupils  the  opinion  generally  prevails  that 
they  should  be  given  a  form  of  education  in  which  the  manual  arts  pre- 
dominate. It  is  also  believed  that  defective  children  who  seem  to  learn 
readily  and  are  able  to  recite  fluently  are  doing  it  in  parrot-like  fashion 
and  that  even  this  seeming  facility  will  not  long  persist,  that  it  is  simply 
a  case  of  learning  something  today  and  forgetting  it  tomorrow.  Obvi- 
ously, it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  teacher  to  know  w]iether  this 
assumption  is  true  of  the  individual  pupils  in  her  care,  or  whether  she 
may  stress  the  academic  phase  of  her  work  with  some  hope  of.  making 
an  enduring  impression.  Only  by  testing  the  individual  pupils  is  she 
able  to  determine  the  character  of  the  training  suited  to  each. 

The  possibilities  of  the  standard  scale  for  such  children  are  shown 
by  the  records  in  penmanship  and  arithmetic  of  a  subnormal  class  last 
year.  A  local  scale,  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Thomdike,  was  used  to 
measure  the  quality  of  the  handwriting  of  all  members  of  the  class,  and 
this  formal  rating  was  made  once  in  two  months.  The  arithmetic  scale 
consisted  of  ten  problems  in  fundamental  operations.  A  definite  time- 
limit  was  fixed  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  No  credit  was  given 
for  incorrect  results  or  omitted  examples.  The  records  made  by  a  sub- 
normal pupil  in  the  two  subjects  appear  in  Charts  III  and  IV. 
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Ceabt  n. — Gmins  mnd  tossa  in  wd^t  of  open-window  don  and  of  central  dam 
at  Montdair,  New  Jeney.  (The  fint  coluinn  In  tadi  time  group  representi  the  open- 
wmdow  dan,  the  lecond  the  contrd  dais.  The  entire  height  of  the  columiu  ihowi 
wd^t  gain  while  the  white  portion  Tecotdi  weight  lou.  Thus,  from  November  to 
December  the  pupils  of  the  open-window  dass  gained  13  lbs.  5  oz.  and  lost  6  Um.  4  oz^ 
p^^ing  a  net  gain  of  17  lbs.  i  oc.,  which  is  shown  by  the  blackening  of  the  upper 
pwticm  of  the  columns.  During  the  same  poiod  the  pupils  of  the  ccxitrol  dass 
gained  33  lbs.  9  01.,  and  lost  i  lb.  9  01.,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  11  Dm.  In  every  time 
group  the  control  chua  showed  a  greater  net  gun  than  the  open-window  class.) 
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Chakt  m. — ^Performance  in  handwriting  of  a  subnonnal  pupiL  (The  quality  of 
the  handwriting  is  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  hatched  oblong  and  also  by  the 
digit  at  the  right.    The  improvement  is  steady  from  September  to  June.) 
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Chakt  rv. — ^Performance  in  arithmetic  of  a  subnormal  pupiL    (The  figure  at 
the  right  shows  the  percentage  of  correct  answers.) 
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In  the  purely  mechanical  process  of  writing  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  this  pupil  benefited  directiy  from  the  teaching.  In  arith- 
metic the  progress  is  not  so  evident 

The  fact  that  the  arithmetic  test  was  confined  to  examples  in  funda- 
mental operations  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  made  tiie  tests  prac- 
tically uniform.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  pupil  whose  record  fluctuates 
to  the  extent  indicated  above  receives  any  permanent  value  from  such 
exercises.  Similar  charts  made  of  every  pupil  in  the  class  showed  the 
same  general  tendency;  improvement  in  penmanship  was  fairly  constant, 
while  in  arithmetic  frequent  lapses  appeared. 

By  the  use  of  the  standard  scale  the  superintendent  is  enabled  to 
check  the  results  of  any  experiment  in  his  sdiools  and  banish,  from  his 
own  mind  at  least,  any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wis- 
dom of  what  he  has  undertaken.  An  experiment  in  one  of  the  Mpntclair 
schools  with  a  precocious  class  is  a  case  in  point.  In  September,  191 2, 
in  this  school,  a  group  of  fourth-grade  children  of  fairly  uniform  and 


TABLE  I 
Recoko  of  Tests 


Watchung  VnA. . . . 
Watchimg  VUB. . . . 

Grove  VnA 

Special  group 


Fundamen- 

Fnctions 

English 

Spelling 

Writing 

Ul 
OpenttioDs 

83.6 

8x 

98 

II. 6 

78 

86.9 

80 

98 

II. a 

80 

77 

71 

97 

II. 4 

69 

87 

83 

97 

II. I 

83 

Superin- 
tendent's 
TestCom- 
position 


42.2 

454 
45. 4 
45.8 


superior  ability  was  put  in  charge  of  a  strong  teacher  who  was  instructed 
to  allow  the  class  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  it  desired.  No  pressure  was 
ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils,  but  dawdling  was  discouraged. 
The  class  remained  with  the  same  teacher  for  two  years  and  in  this  time 
did  three  years  of  work.  Four  months  after  the  special  group  entered 
the  seventh  grade,  careful  tests  were  made  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  experiment  had  been  a  success  or  failure.  A  comparison  of  the 
record  of  the  special  seventh-grade  pupils  with  that  of  the  entire  seventh 
grade  with  which  they  had  been  merged  and  with  two  other  seventh 
grades  of  a  similar  type  showed  a  very  gratifying  situation.  Tests  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  English  were  given  by  the  principal  and  a 
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standard  test  in  composition  by  the  superintendent,  while  the  penman- 
ship was  rated  by  the  writing  supervisor.  A  conclusion  based  upon  the 
results  obtained  from  these  three  separate  and  independent  sources  can 
fairly  be  presumed  to  represent  the  facts  (Table  I). 
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VI 


DI5 


8i 
12.7 


VII 


1315 


3.2 
13.8 


Vlii 


3.2 
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Chakt  V. — ^Improvement  in  penmanship  in  Grades  V-Vm  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  standard  measuring  scale.  (The  upper  portion  of 
each  horizontal  band  represents  the  quality  of  the  penmanship  in  the  grade  indicated 
in  September,  191 2.    The  lower  portion  shows  the  quality  reached  in  June,  1915.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  records  in  spelling,  fundamental  opera- 
tions, complex  fractions,  and  English  show  rank  in  percentage,  while 
the  penmanship  rating  and  the  superintendent's  test  are  given  in  points 
and  should  be  interpreted  only  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  comparison. 

That  the  children  had  not  been  advanced  too  rapidly  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  regularly  promoted  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  to  the  eighth  gradei  where  they  are  now  doing  ezcd- 
lent  work. 

Standard  tests  are  not  only  useful  in  bringing  out  the  facts  concern- 
ing pupils  and  classes,  but  are  equally  valuable  in  indicating  general 
tendencies  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  A  recent  school  survey  revealed 
the  fact  that  in  a  certain  system  of  schools  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade 
wrote  practically  as  well  as  those  in  the  fifth  grade,  while  the  hand 
writing  of  sixth-grade  pupils  was  actually  better  than  that  of  children 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Such  a  departure  from  a  normal  curve  of  advance 
may  be  justified  by  some  unusual  condition.  However,  the  supervisory 
department  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts  if  effective  remedial 
measures  are  to  be  applied,  and  no  amount  of  theorizing  will  furnish 
these  facts.  They  can  be  obtained  in  only  one  way — ^by  the  application 
of  one  of  the  standard  tests  in  penmanship.  With  the  returns  from  such 
a  test  tabulated  and  charted,  the  situation  in  every  grade  is  at  least 
reasonably  dear  and  a  definite  policy  can  then  be  formulated  with  some 
chance  of  reaching  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

The  effect  of  the  use  for  three  years  of  a  standard  penmanship  scale 
upon  the  quality  of  the  writing  of  public-school  children  is  indicated  in 
Chart  V. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  show  by  figures  the  total  effect  which 
tests  of  the  type  indicated  here  produce  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  schools.  When  purposeful  effort  is  substituted  for  aimless  drift- 
ing, there  can  be  no  permanent  withholding  of  successful  results.  The 
only  limits  to  investigation  of  this  kind  are  those  determined  by  the 
time  which  the  supervisory  department  can  afford  to  give  to  the  work. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  continual  local  survey,  made 
by  those  who  know  the  actual  school  conditions,  and  who  are  seeking 
the  facts  as  they  exist,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  formulating  constructive 
policies. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

A  HALF-YEAR'S  PROGRESS  IN  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  ONE 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


H.  G.  CHILDS 
Anodate  Professor  of  Educatkm,  Indiana  University 


SECTION  A.     THE  PROGRESS  AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  THOKNDIEE 

VISUAL  VOCABULAEY  TEST 

The  following  report  is  based  upon  the  reqxMiaes  of  754  pupik  in  the 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  schools  to  the  Thomdike  visual  vocabulary 
testy  which  was  given  during  the  first  week  in  February  and  again  the 
first  week  in  JuneyiQis.  Only  the  papers  of  those  pupils  were  considered 
who  wrote  both  tests.  The  grades  included  are  the  IVB  to  the  VmA 
inclusive. 

The  usual  method  of  tabulating  the  results  has  not  been  followed, 
as  the  writer  thinks  that  method  not  the  best  suited  to  show  the  actual 
achievement  of  any  pupil;  for  example,  the  first  two  papers  the  writer 
took  from  a  pile  were  each  scored  "line  7."  In  the  first  of  these  papers 
the  pupQ  had  made  the  correct  response  to  every  word  in  lines  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  and  to  one  word  of  line  9.  In  the  other  paper  correct  responses 
had  been  made  to  every  word  in  lines  4,  5,  and  6,  to  four  words  of  line  7, 
to  two  words  each  of  lines  9  and  io|,  to  three  words  each  of  lines  8  and 
10,  and  to  one  word  of  line  11.  While  both  these  papers  were  scored  as 
of  equal  value,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  ability  of  the  second  pupil 
should  be  rated  as  nearly  double  that  of  the  first.  By  the  method  of 
scoring  used  in  this  report,  the  first  pupil  receives  a  mark  of  119  and  the 
second  a  mark  of  214.3. 

Assuming  that  the  line  values  of  the  scale  are  correctly  assigned  (the 
Indiana  results  indicate  that  radical  revision  is  needed),  and  that  each 
word  within  any  line  is  approximately  of  the  same  value  as  any  other 
word  of  that  line,  why  not  assign  a  definite  score  for  each  word  depend- 
ing upon  the  line  it  is  in?    Such  a  marking  scheme  will  give  a  pupil 
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credit  for  what  he  actually  accomplishes  in  the  test,  and  will  have  the 
added  advantage  of  stating  the  pupil  or  class  ability  in  one  numerical 
result  which  can  be  treated  statistically  with  greater  ease  than  in  the 
Thomdike  scheme. 

The  papers  in  this  report  have  been  graded  on  this  basis:  every 
correct  response  in  line  4,  four  points;  line  5,  five  points;  line  6,  six 
points,  etc. — ^line  eleven,  18.3  points.  The  sum  of  all  the  word  points 
represents  the  total  value  of  the  paper. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  score  of  any  paper  or  class  median  can 
be  reduced  to  line  and  word  values  of  the  scale  thus:  line  4  has  a  range 
of  value  from  o  to  20;  line  5,  21-45;  ^^  6,  46-75;  line  7,  76-110; 
line  8,  111-150;  line  9, 151-195;  line  10,  196-245;  line  io|,  246-297.5; 
and  line  11,  298-352.5. 

By  this  sdieme  the  ability  of  a  pupil  or  of  a  class  may  be  stated  in 
fractional  parts  of  a  line  or  in  terms  of  the  first,  second,  etc.,  words 
within  a  given  line;  e.g.,  a  pupil  whose  score  is  126  has  an  ability  equal 
to  that  represented  by  line  7  and  16  points  additional,  which  is  four- 
tenths  of  line  8,  or  two  words  of  this  line. 

Table  I  shows  the  results  of  the  February  and  June  tests.  The 
featiures  to  which  attention  is  called  are:  (i)  the  score  of  each  grade 
in  the  February  test,  (2)  the  gain  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  February 
test,  (3)  the  gain  of  each  grade  from  February  to  June. 

From  this  table  the  median  gain  from  grade  to  grade  by  the  Feb- 
ruary test  is  18.8,  or,  stated  in  other  terms,  this  gain  is  the  equivalent 
of  three  words  of  line  6  or  of  two  words  of  line  9.  The  greatest  difference, 
38.5,  is  between  Grades  VIB  and  VIA;  and  the  least,  6.7,  is  between 
Grades  VIIB  and  VIIA.  The  median  gains  within  each  of  the  grades 
between  the  February  and  June  tests  is  17.3;  the  highest,  37.5,  is  in 
Grade  VIB  and  the  lowest,  3 . 9,  in  Grade  VIIIA. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ciurves  of  Chart  I  show  no  marked  plateaus 
and  that  the  achievement  in  the  VIB  grade  is  double  that  in  the  IVB, 
while  the  VmA  median  is  three  times  that  of  the  IVB.  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  steady  and  normal  vocabulary  development. 

As  comparable  tests  were  not  available,  the  same  tests  were  given 
in  June  as  in  February.  Whether  the  gain  diuing  the  term  is  due  to 
the  natural  growth  in  vocabulary  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  or  to  their 
having  remembered  some  of  the  words  from  the  February  test  and  looked 
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them  up  afterward  as  a  matter  of  curiosityi  I  camiot  say.    I  think  the 
latter  is  true  in  only  a  very  few  cases. 

TABLE  I 

TrOBUDIKE  ViSlTAL  VOCABULA&Y  TSST  (754  CaSBS) 
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To  determine  if  any  corrdation  existed  between  estimated  teaching 
efficiency  and  dass  improvement  in  the  vocabulary  test,  the  writer 
secured  the  ratings  of  several  competent  judges  on  a  considerable  group 
of  teachers  in  the  grades  from  the  IVB  to  VmA.  In  the  IV  and  V 
grades  where  the  work  was  non-departmental,  the  coefficient  of  corre- 
lation was  negative;  in  the  VI,  VII  and  VEQ  grades  where  the  teachers 
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Grade  Lme 

4B        4A        jB        sA       6B        6A        7B        7A        SB        8A  Vihwi 


'"7S 
Uae6 


—  February 

-  -  -  June 

Chabt  I.— GiKphIc  repreKoUtion  of  the  propesi  in  vbual  voc&bulary  of  754 
pupils  Bt  Bloomlngton,  lodiann,  bued  on  Table  L 
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of  reading  and  literature  were  em^doyed  for  their  ability  in  this  line,  the 
coefficient  was  between  0.6  and  o.  7. 

SECTION  B.     THE  PROGRESS  AS  MEASX7RED  BY  THE  C0X7RTIS  TESTS,  SERIES  B 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  school  year  1914-15,  the  writer, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith,  then  superintendent  of  the  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  schools,  gave  the  Coiurtis  arithmetic  tests  in  all  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  from  the  IVB  to  the  VmA,  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  growth  in  arithmetical  achievement  of  pupils 
in  this  S3rstem.  The  tests  were  given  during  the  first  week  in  February 
and  again  the  first  week  in  June.  The  records  of  the  809  pupils  who 
wrote  both  tests  alone  are  included. 

Table  n  indicates  the  nimiber  of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  wrote 
both  tests  and  also  the  median  number  of  attempts  and  rights,  the  per- 
centage of  accuracy,  the  percentage  gain  in  rights,  and  the  percentage 
gain  in  accuracy,  for  eadi  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  and  for 
both  the  February  and  the  June  tests. 

From  this  table  the  gain  in  achievement  from  grade  to  grade  may  be 
noted  for  the  same  date  and  for  each  of  the  processes;  also  the  growth 
in  achievement  for  each  process  between  the  February  and  June  tests 
for  each  grade;  and  relative  achievements  in  the  different  processes  for 
the  same  grade  and  date  may  be  compared. 

In  explanation  of  the  results  here  set  forth  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  systems,  it  may  be  noted  that  formal  work  in  arithmetic  is 
b^gun  in  the  Bloomington  schools  in  the  IHB  grade. 

Table  II  and  the  accompanying  charts  show  the  following  features 
worthy  of  note:  (i)  the  slight  gain  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  February 
addition  results  for  righls;  (2)  the  marked  gain  in  rights  in  addition  of 
the  Jime  over  the  February  results  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII ;  (3)  a  marked 
gain  in  rights  in  subtraction  from  grade  to  grade,  but  a  decreasing 
ratio  of  gain  between  the  February  and  June  tests  from  Grade  IVB  to 
Grade  VIIIA — there  being  an  actual  loss  in  achievement  in  rights  in 
Grades  VIIA,  VIIIB,  and  VIIIA;  (4)  the  sl^ht  progress  in  achievement 
in  multiplication  from  grade  to  grade  and  the  lack  of  improvement  of 
the  June  over  the  February  results  except  in  Grade  IV;  (5)  the  marked 
gain  in  division  from  grade  to  grade  in  both  tests  but  the  lack  of  any 
marked  improvement  of  the  June  over  the  February  results  in  any  grade 
— there  bdng  a  moderate  gain  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VmA;  (6)  that 
the  actual  achievements  in  attempts,  rights,  and  accuracy  in  Grade  IVB 
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TABLE  n 

AllHTHMI 


Na 


Diim 


Axumrs 


IVB.. 
IVA.. 
VB... 
VA.. 
VIB.. 
VIA.. 

vnB. 
vnA. 
vmB 
vmA 

IVB.. 
IVA.. 
VB... 
VA... 
VIB.. 
VIA.. 

vnB. 
vnA. 
vmB 
vmA 


OS 

los 

79 

67 
6a 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Ji 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Ji 


St 

7.0 

6.7 
7.« 

S.I 
S.3 

S.4 

S.7 
9.7 

9.0 
10.5 

10.8 

II. S 

11.4 
is.o 

II. 5 
13.7 


3.J 

3.S 

3S 
4.4 

5.3 

4.9 

J* 
9.9 

S.3 
7-5 

iX 

6.0 

8.4 
6.9 

9-3 

6.3 
10.4 


55 
54 

5* 
55 

55 
55 

% 

64 
7« 

59 
71 

60 
75 

6a 
71 

61 

78 


a 
7 

5 

4 

I 
3 


18.8 
«5.9 

•  7.5 

«5-5 

41.5 
44.6 
40.0 
34.8 
63.1 


—  0-9 

3-5 

—  O.I 

-4.8 
8.0 
la.o 
15.0 
9.0 
17.0 
ai.o 


8UBIXACIION 


95 
105 

79 
107 
S3 
83 
63 
67 

65 
6a 


Fd>. 
Jane 

Fd>. 
Jane 

Fd>. 
Jane 

Feb. 
Jane 

Fd>. 
Jane 

Fd>. 
Jane 

Feb. 
Jane 

Fd>. 
June 

Fd>. 
Jane 

Feb. 
June 


5. a 

6.7 


I 


.7 

•  7 


6.7 
7.9 


I 


3 
.1 


8.0 
8.1 

Q.I 

9.1 

9.7 
9-5 

10.4 
10. 1 

II. o 
10.8 

13.0 
II. 9 


a.6 

4.7 

3.5 
4.a 

4.6 
5.1 

4.7 
5.3 
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7.1 
7. a 

7.6 
7.6 

7.6 
7.« 

8.8 
8.3 

10.3 
9.7 


50.0 
70.1 

61.4 
6a. 7 

68.0 
64.5 

64.8 
65.4 

69 
74 

79 
79 

IS 

73 
71 

80 
77 


8 


80.0 

ao.o 

10.9 

13.0 

9.1 

1.4 

0.0 

•  5.3 

•  5.7 

•  5.8 


ao.i 
1.3 

-  4.4 
0.6 
5.0 
0.0 
i.o 

-  a.o 

-  3.0 
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are  highest  in  the  order  of  processes  as  follows:  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  In  Grade  VIIIA  (save  for  the  drill  influ- 
ence in  addition)  the  order  b  division,  subtraction,  addition,  and  multi- 
plication— the  latter  two  have  about  equal  rank;  (7)  that  the  increase 
in  accuracy  from  grade  to  grade  is  most  pronounced  in  division,  ranging 
from  38.4in  the  IVB  February  test  to  89  in  the  VIIIA  June  test;  and  is 
least  pronounced  in  addition  (save  for  the  drill  influence  preceding  the 
June  test);  the  percentage  of  accuracy  as  indicated  by  the  February 
test  fa  55  in  both  Grades  IVB  and  VHIA. 

The  marked  gain  in  accuracy  and  in  rights  between  the  February 
and  the  June  tests  in  addition  in  Grades  VI,  Vn,  and  Vm,  fa  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  five-minute  daily  drill  in  addition  was  given  for  a 
period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  interval  between  the  two  tests  in  these  grades.' 

An  average  gain  in  rights  of  42  per  cent  and  in  accuracy  of  14  per 
cent  in  addition,  under  drill  conditions  between  the  February  and  June 
tests,  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  indicates  that  present  standards, 
under  conditions  of  ordinary  class  work,  are  no  indication  of  what  these 
standards  should  be  when  experimentation  has  shown  the  way  to  a  better 
procedure. 

The  marked  gain  in  results  in  addition  between  the  February  and 
the  June  tests  and  the  lack  of  gains  in  the  other  processes  in  Grades  VI, 
vn,  and  vm  indicate  that  results  may  be  expected  at  the  point  where 
pressure  fa  exerted  and  that  there  fa  no  appreciable  transfer  of  training 
from  one  process  to  another. 

In  grades  from  IVB  to  VIHA,  the  teachers  were  rated  as  to  their 
general  efficiency  by  four  judges  and  the  averages  of  these  ratings  were 
correlated  with  the  amount  each  teacher's  dass  gains  in  arithmetic  were 
above  or  below  the  median  dass  gain,  as  measured  by  the  February  and 
June  tests.  In  Grades  IV  and  V,  where  the  teachers  have  charge  of  all 
subjects,  the  Pearson  coeffident  was  about  +0.30,  but  in  the  depart- 
mental grades,  where  teachers  of  arithmetic  are  emjdoyed  because  of 
their  profidency  in  t.ftaching  thfa  subject,  the  coeffident  of  corrdation 
was  above  +0.90. 

These  results  are  offered  as  data  from  one  school  system  only  and 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  determined  general  standards  of  achievement 
and  growth  in  arithmetical  abilities. 

'  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Miss  Mary  Kerr,  principal  of  the  departmental 
school,  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  drill  work  in  addition  and  assbted  in  the 
tabulation  of  results. 
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S.  A.  COURTIS 
Supervisor  of  Educadooal  Research,  Detroit,  Michigan 


From  August  i,  1914,  to  August  i,  1915,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tests  (455,007)  of  the  various  Courtis  standard  research 
tests  were  sent  from  Detroit  to  school  men  in  42  different  states.  This 
material  was  mainly  Series  B  Arithmetic  Tests,  and  the  growth  from  the 
use  of  the  tests  by  a  single  school  in  1909  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
growth  throughout  the  United  States  of  the  interest  in  the  movement 
for  measurement.  It  should  be  evident  at  once  that  if^this  great  quantity 
of  material  is  being  used  so  as  to  result  in  benefit  to  the  schools  tested, 
then  measurement  must  be  already  exerting  throughout  the  country 
a  very  widespread  influence  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  extensive  use  of  testing  material  may  represent  merely 
natural  curiosity  and  an  experimental  trial  by  wide-awake  school  men 
of  a  new  and  much-discussed  type  of  examination. 

Fortunately,  measurement  itself  is  not  on  trial.  The  movement 
for  measurement  is  merely  an  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems.  Both  as  a  general  method  for  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  law  and  as  a  method  of  proved  worth  in  education, 
the  method  of  science  rests  on  so  sure  a  foundation  that  for  a  school  man 
to  declare  that  in  his  hands  measurement  has  been  a  failure  is  to  confess 
his  own  lack  of  training  or  his  own  incompetency.  As  for  the  Courtis 
tests,  they  were  designed  by  the  writer  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to 
measure  the  effects  of  his  own  teaching  and  of  methods  invented  to 
improve  its  efficiency.  This  purpose  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 
For  the  writer's  own  purposes  the  tests  3deld  results  which  are  satis- 
factory and  which  have  fully  justified  the  time  and  effort  given  to  the 
testing  work.  Further,  the  returns  received  from  other  schools  to 
which  the  tests  were  sold  on  the  co-operative  basis  have  3delded  informa- 
tion which  has  proved  of  the  highest  professional  interest  and  value  to 
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him.  Moreover,  the  tests  have  given  satisfactory  service  in  the  hands 
of  so  many  professors  and  students  of  education  that  their  value  as  tools 
for  educational  research  is  well  established.  But  whether  or  not  either 
the  method  or  the  tests  are  of  value  to  superintendents  and  teachers 
generally  is  quite  a  different  question. 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Tests  of  Efficiency,  an  investigation  of  this  question  was 
undertaken.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  200  superintendents  in 
30  states,  all  of  whom  had  recently  purchased  copies  of  the  Series  B 
Arithmetic  Tests: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receq>t  of  a  request  from  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  the 
N.£  A.  asking  for  the  conclusions  of  superintendents  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
use  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic  has  been  of  any  value  to  them 
or  to  their  teachers  from  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  or  teaching. 
Any  statement  that  you  may  be  willing  to  send  me  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
committee. 

Thanking  you  for  such  assistance  as  you  may  be  willing  to  give,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  A.  COUKTIS 

At  this  writing  replies  have  been  received  from  87  superintendents 
in  30  states  and  they  are  stiU  coming  in.  The  states  represented  are 
Alabama,  Califomia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Viiginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  general  tone  of  these  letters  is  remarkable  for  its  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  value  of  measurement  to  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  pupils.  Such  expressions  as  ''Delighted  with  results,"  ''Should 
not  like  to  do  without  them,"  "Do  more  than  anything  else  we  have 
ever  tried,"  or  their  equivalents,  occur  in  the  majority  of  the  letters. 
Seven  of  the  eighty-seven  stated  that  their  results  have  not  been  tabu- 
lated because  of  lack  of  time.  Only  two  express  dissatisfaction.  The 
following  letter  represents  the  extreme  of  unfavorable  comment: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  dis- 
covered any  material  benefit  from  the  Courtis  tests  as  we  applied  them  last 
year. 
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If  one  had  a  large  amount  of  statistical  assistance  they  might  be  worth 
while,  but  as  a  siQ)erintendent  with  a  limited  force  I  question  their  value. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[The  name  is  omitted  for  obvious  reasons.] 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  other  letters  show  a  careful  study 
of  the  problem  and  a  thorough  analysis  and  formtilation  of  the  benefits. 
The  following  letter  is  an  illustration: 

BuKLiNGTON,  lowA,  October  4, 1915 
Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis 
82  Eliot  Street 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dbak  Sir:  The  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic  have  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  indicating: 

I.  The  school  or  schools  in  which  there  is  a  regular  increase  in  ability  of 
the  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Such  knowledge  has  enabled 
me  to  suggest  to  the  princq;>als  in  those  buildings  where  there  is  no  such  regular 
increase  in  ability  of  the  pupils  methods  of  bettering  the  product  of  their 
teaching. 

n.  The  room  or  grade  in  which  there  has  been  no  increase  in  ability  during 
the  semester.  This  indicates  in  some  measure  the  work  which  the  teacher  is 
doing.  It  affords  the  superintendent  an  excellent  basis  for  discussing  in  detail 
with  the  teacher  the  faults  or  good  points  in  her  work. 

ni.  The  school  or  grades  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  fundamentals  beyond  what  is  reasonable.  Teachers  like  to  do 
what  they  can  do  well.  Their  interest  in  those  subjects  which  they  like  some- 
times carries  them  too  far. 

From  the  statements  made  to  me  by  teachers  and  principals  I  am  confident 
that  the  tests  have  not  produced  as  good  results  as  they  should,  but  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  tests.  As  the  teachers  come  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
tests,  the  value  of  this  work  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  to  aU. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  care  to  give  up  the  tests  under  any  circumstances. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  Hanson,  SuperintenderU 

It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  space  prevents  quotations  from  many 
others.    Replies  were  tabulated,  as  follows: 

Replies 

Total  replies  received 87       Tabulations  not  completed 7 

Unfavorable 2       Favorable 78 
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General  answers  cnly 17  Reveal  needs  of  mdividiials 23 

Comparison  with  other  ddes 14  Stimulate  teadiers. 23 

Comparison  frmn  grade  to  grade..     7  Stimulate  pcqnb. 17 

Reveal  weak  points  in  sdiod  work  11  Furnish  standards 24 

Reveal  weak  teachers. 13  Furnish  incentive  or  motive. x6 

The  results  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  tabulation^  owing 
to  the  variaticm  in  the  forms  used  in  expressing  the  same  ideas.  Other 
important  uses  a{q)earing  in  these  letters  are  ^^Measurement  of  the 
efficiency  of  various  methods,"  ^'Measurement  of  the  progress  of  indi- 
vidual children/'  ''Value  in  grading/'  "Awakening  of  ^irit  of  investiga- 
tion among  teachers/'  "Satisfaction  of  parents." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  data  are  that  for 
the  most  part  the  superintendents  who  applied  for  standard  tests  are 
making  Intimate  use  of  them  for  purposes  of  si4)ervision;  that  these 
men  value  the  comparison  from  dty  to  dty — made  possible  by  uniform 
tests  and  conditions — as  a  check  iqx>n  the  main  chararter  of  the  work 
done  in  their  own  systems;  that  the  use  of  standard  tests  results  in 
the  setting  up  of  objective  standards  which  affect  the  work  of  teachers 
and  pupils  favorably,  both  by  making  clear  the  goal  to  be  attained  and 
by  furnishing  motives  for  individual  effort;  that  the  tests  are  of  great 
value  in  the  determination  of  the  needs  of  individual  children  and  in  the 
adjustment  of  school  work  in  arithmetic  to  such  needs;  that  the  tests 
have  some  value,  the  amount  of  which  is  yet  to  be  determined,  in  the 
judging  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  in  determining  the  grades  of 
children;  that  few  superintendents  are  making  use  of  the  tests  in  a 
scientific  study  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  methods  d 
teaching. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  niunber  of  tests  that  have  been  used  each 
year  is,  therefore,  probably  due  more  to  the  value  of  the  results  secured 
than  to  mere  curiosity  in  a  passing  fad.  The  use  of  standard  tests  for 
purposes  of  supervisory  control  under  such  conditions  is  sure  eventually 
to  have  profound  influence  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  many  school  workers  who  have  made  this  exten- 
sive experimental  use  of  the  research  material  possible.  The  financial 
burden  and  office  labor  of  carrying  on,  without  profit,  a  co-operative 
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venture  totaling  some  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  has  not  been  light;  neither 
has  the  labor  of  tabtilation  of  returns.  It  b  therefore  gratif3ring  to  find 
that  this  work  has  been  of  real  value  to  many  superintendents,  and  the 
result  of  the  investigations  made  for  the  conmiittee  will  be  to  stimulate 
further  efforts  to  secure  standards  of  teaching  efficiency  and  to  extend 
the  range  of  the  testing  material. 

VALIDITY  OF  STANDARD  SCORES 

The  first  tests  in  arithmetic  were  issued  in  191 1  and  distributed 
widely  in  an  attempt  to  secure  standards  for  use  in  the  writer's  own 
classes.  The  first  tabulation  of  the  returns  obtained  was  in  June,  191 1, 
and  every  year  since  that  date  additional  tabulations  have  been  made. 
Series  B  tests  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913-14,  and 
standards  based  upon  the  first  tabulations  were  issued  in  February, 
1914.  At  this  time,  however,  both  the  tests  and  the  method  had  reached 
a  stage  of  development  which  made  possible  effective  work,  so  that  no 
change  in  standards  has  been  necessary  since  that  time,  although  tabula- 
tions of  larger  and  larger  nimibers  of  scores  have  been  repeatedly  made. 
The  standard  scores  set  for  Series  B  are  as  shown  in  Table  L 


TABLE  I 
Stamdasd  (June)  Scores.    Series  B  Tests 


Grade 


m.. 

IV.. 
V... 
VI.. 

vn. 
vm. 


Test  I 
Addition 


3 

5 

7 

9 
zx 

12 


Testa 
Sttbtnctioii 


4 
6 

8 

zo 

zz 

Z2 


Test  3 

MultiplKa. 

tioa 


3 

5 
7 

9 

zo 

zz 


Test  4 
Division 


2 

4 
6 

8 

zo 

zz 


Standard  accuracy  ■■zoo  per  cent. 

The  scores  given  in  Table  I  represent  approximately  the  median 
speed  of  work  for  the  different  grades  and  are  based  upon  returns  that 
are  nearly  nation-wide  in  scope.  The  range  of  variation  in  schools  in 
(Merent  dties  and  states  is  approximately  four  examples  above  and 
below  the  median;  i.e.,  in  some  school  systems  the  median  eighth-grade 
scores  will  rise  as  high  as  16  examples  in  addition  and  others  go  as  low 
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as  8  examples.  Not  more  than  five  eighth-grade  classes  per  hundred 
will  exceed  these  limits,  except  as  very  peculiar  and  special  conditions 
prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  speed  of  work  in  individuab 
varies  from  a  score  of  but  two  or  three  examples  to  scores  of  twenty-four 
examples,  the  limit  of  the  test. 

Tlie  conditions  from  dty  to  dty  do  not  show  greater  variation  in 
achievement  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  one  dty,  such  as  Boston  or 
Detroit,  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  classes  of  the  same  grade.  If 
returns  from  small  dties  or  coimtry  schools  only  were  tabtilated,  the 
median  scores  for  any  given  grade  would  probably  tend  to  be  somewhat 
lower.  The  large-dty  school  i^parently  emphasizes  the  drill  work. 
The  problem  of  setting  of  an  adequate  standard  is,  therefore,  a  difficult 
one.  Any  standard  adopted  must  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  a 
niunber  of  different  factors.  All  things  considered,  it  has  seemed  best 
to  take  as  a  standard  of  speed  the  median  speed  derived  from  tabulations 
of  all  types  of  systems.  There  should  certainly  be  no  attempt  to  press 
training  in  addition,  for  instance,  to  very  high  levels  of  ability  at  the 
expense  of  more  important  work,  and  very  few  school  men  are  willing 
to  neglect  in  any  way  training  in  such  fundamental  abilities  as  the  four 
operations.  Median  speedy  determined  from  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
probably  represents  the  optimal  speed  at  which  children  can  work.  A 
trial  in  the  classroom  of  such  speeds  as  standards  has  yidded  satisbctory 
results. 

The  question  of  standards  of  accuracy  ^  however,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  one  to  settle,  because  less  information  is  available  and  there  is 
more  room  for  a  play  of  personal  opinion.  The  writer  has  as  3ret  reached 
no  condusion  in  the  matter,  but  is  endeavoring  to  determine  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  it  is  practical  to  attain  under  classroom  conditions. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  set  before  teachers  as  a  goal  to  be 
reached  the  highest  ideals  possible — ^i.e.,  loo  per  cent  accuracy — ^then 
to  determine  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  dass  reaching  this  goal  the 
degree  of  success  which  it  b  possible  to  attain.  For  instance,  the 
average  percentage  of  children  of  the  eighth  grade  who  show  median 
speed  with  loo  per  cent  accuracy  in  first  draft  work  is  between  5  and 
10  per  cent.  Experiment  proves,  however,  that  it  is  easily  possible 
to  raise  the  group  showing  perfect  accuracy  to  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
dass  membership  and  markedly  to  increase  the  number  of  children 
working  with  accurades  of  90  and  80  per  cent.    There  is  even  reason  to 
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expect  that  with  proper  methods  of  training  and  by  employing  standards 
throughout  the  whole  school  system,  and  without  change  in  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  it  will  be  possible  eventually  to  secure  perfect 
accuracy  in  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  children.  For  the  classes  imder 
his  immediate  control  the  writer  prefers  to  keep  the  standards  of  median 
speed  and  100  per  cent  accuracy  as  the  goals  to  be  attained.  He  recog- 
nizes clearly,  however,  that  at  present  this  choice  of  standards  must 
rest  upon  personal  convictions  only,  and  school  men  should  fed  free  to 
change  these  standards  to  suit  their  own  opinions. 

There  are,  howeyer,  certain  facts,  other  than  the  achievements  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  determining 
of  standards.  One  of  these  is  the  social  value  of  the  abilities  developed 
by  school  work.  The  writer  has  attempted  to  answer  this  question  by 
the  measurement  of  as  many  adults  as  possible. 

The  first  attempt  along  this  line  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
survey  of  the  New  York  schools  for  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
Through  the  kindness  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Ernest,  chief  of 
Cadet  Staff  and  member  of  the  John  Wanamaker  New  York  Commercial 
Institute,  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lynn,  general  manager  of  the  John  Wana- 
maker department  store,  New  York  City,  was  secured  to  the  testing 
of  50  employees  of  the  company.  This  group  was  tested  precisely  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dass  of  children  in  school.  It  met  in  one  of  the  company's 
schoolrooms  and  was  tested  by  one  of  the  force  of  trained  examiners  used 
in  the  New  York  survey.  Exactly  the  same  tests  and  time  allowances 
were  used  as  for  the  children  and  the  same  procedure  in  conducting  the 
examination  and  in  scoring  and  tabtilating  the  papers  was  followed 
throughout.  Forty-one  complete  records  were  obtained.  The  subjects 
represented  six  different  types  of  positions  in  the  store  and  in  niunbers 
were  as  follows: 

Auditing  department 5      Salesmen 7 

Billing  deiks S      T^pists 3 

Cashiers 8  — 

Clerks 13         Total 41 

Two  of  the  derks  and  six  of  the  sales  people  were  men.  The  average 
age  of  the  group  was  approximately  nineteen  years,  ranging  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  years.  The  average  term  of  service  for  the  company,  except  for 
the  group  from  the  auditing  department,  was  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
ranging  from  two  months  to  five  years.    The  girls  from  the  auditing 
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dq)artment  are  the  product  of  the  store's  own  training  and  the  term  of 
service  for  them  ranged  from  eight  to  fourteen  years.  The  wage  paid  any 
member  of  the  group  is  determined  by  position  and  term  of  service,  not  by 
position  alone.  The  amount  ranged  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 
Of  thirty-six  who  reported  the  last  grade  attended  in  public  school,  seven 


Fundamentals- 


-Attempts 


Ri^ts 


Chast  I. — lAnt  marked  S  indicates  eighth-grade  standard.    Scale  at  left  shows 
deviations  above  and  bebw  standard. 


gave  high  school,  thirteen  had  completed  the  elementary  grades,  and 
sixteen  were  in  either  the  seventh  or  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar 
school  when  they  left. 

It  was  not  possible  to  attempt  more  than  a  general  study  of  the 
work  of  the  different  groups.  The  cashiers  do  little  more  than  make 
change;  the  clerks  and  salesmen  have  a  little  computation  work  in  the 
handling  of  sales  slips,  store  records,  etc.;  the  members  of  the  auditing 
department  have  a  larger  amount  of  abstract  work  and  it  b  routine  in 
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character.  The  auditing  department  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  billing 
clerks  are  thus  the  only  positions  in  which  arithmetical  ability  would 
have  more  than  a  slight  influence  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant. 

The  tests  used  were  Series  A,  and  in  Table  n  the  results  are  given 
for  Test  7  only,  a  test  in  the  four  operations  with  whole  niunbers.  The 
scores  given  in  this  test  do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  of  Series  B; 
the  eighth-grade  standard  score  is  about  2^  examples  higher.  The 
results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  n  and  shown  in  the  graph  (Chart  I ; 
see  p.  98). 

TABLE  n 
Past  B.    Avsraob  Scores 


Pbiitioa 


Salesmen. . . . 
Cashiers . . . . 

Srpists 
e^ 

BiU  deriLS. . . 
Auditors. . . . 
Entire  group. 


Risbts 


7.7 

7.7 

9.7 

9.7^ 
14.6* 

10.4 


*  Computed  scores.    Entire  tests  finished  in  less  than  time  allowed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  scores  of  salesmen  and  cashiers  fall  below 
the  eighth-grade  standards  (14.4  examples  attempted,  10  examples 
right);  those  of  the  typists  and  clerks  are  almost  exactly  at  standard; 
and  those  of  the  billing  clerks  and  of  the  auditing  department  run  con- 
siderably above  standard.  Two  members  from  the  auditing  department 
had  very  high  scores;  the  best  one  finished  the  test  in  so  short  a  time 
that  had  enough  material  been  furnished  to  keep  her  busy  during  the 
whole  time  allowed,  her  score  would  have  been  38  attempted  and 
34  right. 

Before  commenting  on  these  results,  however,  similar  results  from 
other  sources  will  be  presented.  Through  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Ade- 
laide Baylor,  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jesse  Moore,  president  of  the  Columbia  School 
Supply  Company,  tests  were  given  to  a  group  of  66  factory  laborers. 
These  workmen  were  of  three  classes:  a  group  of  20,  mostly  colored 
men,  represented  the  cheapest  labor  employed  in  the  factory,  average 
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wage  lo  to  12  cents  per  hour;  a  second  group  of  26  men  represented  the 
median  wage  in  the  factory,  average  17.6  cents  an  hour;  a  third  type 
represented  the  best  labor  in  the  factory  outside  of  the  office,  average 
wage  21  cents  an  hour.  Tests  were  also  given  to  a  group  of  13  sales- 
women, ranging  in  age  from  nineteen  to  thirty-six.  The  average  score 
made  by  these  four  groups  of  employees  is  shown  in  Table  in. 

Through  the  kindness  of  personal  friends  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Boyd  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  Executive  Club  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  additional  records  have  been  secured  from  various  types  of 
adults.  It  b  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  complete  data  in  such  cases, 
as  information  in  regard  to  either  age,  salary,  or  occupation  is  likely  to 
be  missing.  However,  in  Table  m  will  be  found  the  records  of  a  group 
of  low-wage  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  with 
average  pay  of  $400  per  year;  3  stenographers,  age  eighteen;  5  adult 
women,  ranging  in  age  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-six,  who  give  their 
occupation  as  housewife;  a  group  of  high-wage  women  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty-one  to  forty  and  in  salary  from  $700  to  $1,200  per  year; 
14  boys  and  men  representing  machinists,  steam-fitters,  bookkeepers, 
railway  foremen,  railway  clerks,  trimmers,  and  salesmen,  ranging  in  age 
from  nineteen  to  forty-four  and  in  salary  from  $350  to  $900  a  year;  a 
group  of  7  high-priced  men  of  independent  means,  ranging  from  thirty- 
seven  to  fifty-nine  years  of  age;  a  group  of  44  Iowa  superintendents, 
ranging  in  salary  from  $800  to  $4,500,  and  a  similar  group  of  Michigan 
superintendents,  all  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  ranging  in  salary 
from  $600  to  $3,600;  a  group  of  17  office  employees  of  an  automobile 
company  in  Detroit,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two,  and  in 
salary  &om  $700  to  $1,500  per  year;  a  group  of  28  employees  of  the 
City  Gas  Company,  ranging  in  salary  from  $300  to  $5,000  per  year;  a 
group  of  approximately  80  teachers,  mostly  women,  attending  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  George  Peabody  Collie  for  Teachers,  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty  to  forty-five.  In  Table  IV,  the  individual  scores  of  one 
of  the  groups  are  given  in  full. 

It  is  evident  from  these  tables  that  there  is  an  apparent  correlation 
between  the  earning  capacity  of  adults  and  their  scores,  but  whether 
this  is  a  causal  relation  or  not  is  another  question.  The  fact  that  a  man 
attains  a  high  position  in  society  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  superior 
quality  of  his  general  abilities  than  to  his  ability  in  arithmetic  alone.  An 
able  individual  will  profit  more  by  school  training  than  one  less  gifted, 
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as  Thomdike  has  shown.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  individuals 
who  occupy  positions  of  large  earning  capacity  have  greater  ability  in  the 
four  operations  than  those  of  less  earning  capacity. 


TABLE  IV 
iNDivmuAL  Scores:  Ofrce  FoRCE—AxnoMOBnjs  Company 


Monthly 
Salaky 

Aoi 
14 

$24.00.. 

60.00.. 

18 

65.00.. 

21 

65.00.. 

22 

65.00.. 

21 

65.00.. 

21 

70.00. . 

26 

70.00.. 

24 

70.00.. 

24 

75.00.. 

24 

75.00.. 

27 

75.00.. 

25 

75.00.. 

n 

80.00. . 

23 

85.00.. 

24 

90.00.. 

27 

125.00.. 

3a 

Dkpaktmbmt 


Office  boy.. 
Estiiiiatiiig . 
Drafting. . . 
Estunatuig . 
EngineeriDg. 
Estimating. 

Order 

Estimating.. 
Estimating. 
Drafting. . . 
Timekea)er. 
Costderk.  . 


Cost  derk. . 
Timekeeper. 
Bookkeeper. 
Accountant. 


Total . . . 
Average. 


TnrNo.  z 


At. 
tempts 


21 
10 
18 
z6 

10 

16 

24 
18 

12 
24 
19 
15 
24 
24 
24 
24 


299 


18.7 


RiKhta 


19 
2 

13 
14 

5 

14 
23 

II 

5 
22 

14 
12 

23 
21 

24 
21 


243 


15.2 


TnrNo.  9 


At- 

tem|>ts 


23 

9 

22 

18 
10 

14 
24 
17 
16 

24 
20 
22 
22 

23 
20 

24 


308 


19.2 


Rights 


20 

9 
16 

17 
6 

13 

24 

14 

9 

19 
16 

20 

20 

21 

19 
22 


265 


16.6 


Test  No.  3 


At- 
tempts 


13 
21 

II 

16 

16 

7 

14 
24 
12 

15 

19 
12 

14 

19 
20 

14 
24 


Rights 


271 


16.0 


6 
18 

7 

14 

13 

3 
10 

22 

10 

8 

17 
10 

12 

19 
17 
10 

23 


219 


12.9 


TBTNa4 


At- 

tempts 


XI 
17 

5 

23 

17 
12 

12 

24 
16 

15 
12 

12 

19 
24 

24 
12 

24 


279 


16.4 


Rights 


8 

13 

3 

23 

17 
10 

12 

24 
16 

14 
II 

12 

19 
24 

23 
II 

24 


264 


15.5 


The  figures  in  the  tables  give  some  indication  of  the  levels  of  ability 
to  which  it  is  wise  to  develop  such  skills  in  children;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  elementary  school  is  to 
equip  children  with  the  essential  tools  for  their  life-work.  The  ele- 
mentary school  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  vocational  training.  If  a 
boy  wishes  to  become  an  accountant,  the  development  of  additional 
degrees  of  skill  in  the  four  operations  must  be  the  work  of  the  vocational 
school;  for  the  elementary  school  is  concerned  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  average  life. 

The  figures  in  the  tables  show  that  the  level  of  ability  represented  by 
scores  of  17  examples^  would  be  adequate  for  the  general  demands  of  a 

« See  Chart  n. 
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successful  life.  Tabulations  of  the  actual  scores  of  eighth-grade  chil- 
dren, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  indicate  a  median  speed  of  12 
examples.  Considering  the  changes  in  speed  of  work  which  take  place 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  year,  owing  to  matvuity  alone, 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  12  examples  represent  an  adequate  speed  for  the 
eighth  grade.  The  records  of  adults  so  far  tabulated  thus  tend  to  con- 
firm the  standards  previously  adopted  as  being  suitable  goals  for  the 
elementary  grades. 

For  those  who  accept  the  reasoning  in  the  forgoing  paragraphs  an 
important  decision  will  need  to  be  made  at  once.  At  the  present  time 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  already  equal  or  exceed  the  speed  suggested 
as  standard,  12  examples  in  addition.  Also  50  per  cent  of  the  children 
fall  below  this  speed.  It  is  evident  that  many  children  in  the  grades  now 
require  additional  training  to  develop  adequate  speed  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  have  already  greatly  exceeded 
adult  skill.  For  instance,  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  school 
S3rstem  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  addition  4  per  cent  of  the  eighth-grade 
children  equaled  or  exceeded  16  examples  and  27  per  cent  exceeded 
12  examples.  If  a  speed  of  12  examples  is  adequate  for  the  demands 
of  life,  then  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  give  the  children  additional  work  tend- 
ing to  develop  their  skill  beyond  this  point;  yet  where  75  per  cent  of  the 
children  need  such  drill  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  large  element  of  waste  in  any  form  of  class  training  in  addition. 
The  adoption  of  standards  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  limitation  of  the 
direct  training  to  the  standard  adopted.  For  those  who  adopt  the  limita- 
tion of  training  as  an  educational  principle  new  class  methods  must 
be  devised  which  permit  of  the  elimination  of  individuals  from  the  drill 
classes  as  soon  as  the  standards  have  been  reached  and  the  setting  of 
the  child's  time  free  for  more  profitable  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  skUl  in  certain  indi- 
viduals may  develop  almost  without  limit  under  additional  training. 
Certain  adults  have  finished  the  Addition  Test  No.  i.  Series  B,  in  a  time 
interval  which  represents  scores  of  60  to  70  examples  with  nearly  perfect 
accuracy  in  the  standard  time  limit.  The  scores  of  certain  eighth-grade 
classes  in  schools  which  give  an  excessive  amount  of  drill  show  correspond- 
ingly high  results  for  children  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  the  standard 
is  raised  above  12  examples,  however,  it  requires  an  increasing  effort 
to  reach  the  higher  levels.    Moreover,  a  sorting  on  the  basis  of  salary 
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of  the  various  scores  made  by  men  tends  to  show  that  after  a  certain 
critical  level  is  reached  additional  d^rees  of  skill  do  not  necessarily- 
mean  greater  earning  power.  In  the  graph  shown  in  Chart  11,  for 
instance,  the  two  axes  rq>resent  scores  in  addition  (number  of  examples 
attempted,  Test  i.  Series  B)  and  annual  salary.  The  various  cross- 
marks  represent  the  scores  and  salaries  of  individual  adults.    The  circles 
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on  the  curve  represent  the  median  scores  of  homogeneous  groups  of 
workers— first  three,  laborers ;  the  last  three,  Iowa  superintendents.  The 
arrows  show  the  range  within  the  groups  tabulated  and  the  figures  along 
the  base  of  the  graph  represent  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  group. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  graph  that  the  curve  tends  to  approach  a 
maximum  of  17  examples  from  a  salary  of  $1,800  and  up.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  also,  that  even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  salary  there  are  individuals 
of  very  high  scores.  The  writer  interprets  the  results  shown  to  mean 
that  in  a  general  way  earning  capacity  increases  with  ability  to  add,  up 
to  the  critical  value,  and  that  beyond  this  limit  additional  skill  has 
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relatively  no  effect  upon  earning  capacity.  Perhaps  a  better  form  of 
statement  would  be  that  the  time  soon  arrives  in  a  man's  life  when  ability 
to  add  ceases  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  his  social  efficiency.  On  the 
lower  levels  of  general  ability,  ability  to  add  may  have  more  determining 
force  than  on  the  higher  levels.  All  these  considerations  seem  to  point 
to  limitation  of  training  as  a  desirable  procedure  in  the  grades,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  the  scores  recommended  as  standard  with  the  conse- 
quent elimination  from  the  drill  classes  of  all  individuals  who  reach  this 
standard  would  undoubtedly  improve  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

Standards  of  speed,  however,  are  of  little  value  in  themselves,  as  the 
quality  of  work  must  also  be  considered.  The  results  given  in  Table  II 
throw  some  light  upon  a  problem  of  accuracy  also.  There  is  apparent 
correlation  between  earning  power  and  accuracy,  and  the  levels  of 
accuracy  for  the  more  capable  groups  range  from  75  to  95  per  cent, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  operation.  Children  who  attain  fixed 
habits  which  enable  them  in  straight-ahead  work  to  maintain  an  accuracy 
of  85  per  cent  will  probably  be  able  to  hold  any  position  which  is  open 
to  them.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  final  standard  of  accuracy 
adopted  will  be  less  than  100  per  cent;  but,  as  stated  above,  the  writer 
is  not  yet  willing  to  make  a  final  statement  in  regard  to  such  standards. 

EPPIOENCY 

With  the  adoption  of  definite  standards  for  speed  and  accuracy 
efficiency  may  be  defined  in  terms  as  rigid  as  those  used  in  physical 
science.  The  efficiency  of  any  test  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  class 
membership  which  is  able  to  work  at  standard  speed  with  standard 
accuracy.  Thus,  if  12  examples  in  8  minutes  and  100  per  cent  accuracy 
be  taken  as  standard  scores,  and  if  in  a  class  of  40  there  are  8  children 
able  to  equal  or  exceed  these  scores,  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  would 
be  represented  by  8/40,  or  20  per  cent.  The  average  efficiency  of  present- 
day  teaching  of  addition  ranges  from  5  to  10  per  cent  if  figured  on  this 
basis.  If  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  standard  of  accuracy  (see 
standards  adopted  by  Boston)  the  efficiency  is,  of  course,  largely 
increased.  If  standard  tests  are  given  at  the  beginning  and  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  effort  for  the  year  would  be 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  efficiencies. 

Such  a  definition  of  efficiency  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection  of 
unequal  units,  since  to  raise  one  child  to  standard  scores  may  not  be  at 
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all  equal  to  raising  another  child  of  very  different  initial  abilities  to  the 
same  scores.  However,  in  any  unselected  class  of  20  children  the 
range  of  individual  abilities  wiU  be  so  great  that  the  objection  of  unequal 
units  is  of  no  practical  significance.  Further,  it  should  be  most  care- 
fully noted  that  efficiency,  as  here  defined,  is  simply  a  measure  of  how 
completely  the  goals  set  as  standards  have  been  attained;  it  is  not  at  all 
a  measure  of  the  movement  within  the  dass  toward  these  goals.  It  is 
probable  that  a  measure  of  this  latter  quantity  is  also  needed.  For  the 
inunediate  problem  for  the  future  is  the  determination  of  standards  of 
teaching  efficiency  in  terms  of  objective  scores  for  speed,  accuracy,  and 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  DC 
USE  OF  STANDARD  TESTS  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY 
Professor  of  Education,  Ldand  Stanford  Junior  University 


In  May,  1915,  a  survey  of  the  public-school  system  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  was  conducted  by  a  corps  of  five  workers,  of  which  I  was 
director.  One  of  the  problems  presented  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  that 
of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given.  This  was  made 
especially  important  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  much 
criticism  in  the  dty,  on  the  part  of  the  business  men,  of  the  instruction 
in  the  so-called  fundamental  subjects  in  the  schools. 

Accordingly,  the  survey  force  undertook  to  measure  the  instruction 
in  writing,  spelling,  composition,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  dty.  For  this  purpose  nineteen  of  the  thirty 
schools  were  selected,  with  due  care  to  touch  every  type  of  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  population,  social  and  economic  status,  and 
general  school  conditions.  The  tests  were  used  with  the  ''B  "  or  upper 
classes  of  each  grade  only.  The  tests  used  were  those  standard  tests 
which  have  been  employed  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  and  the  methods 
used  in  giving  and  scoring  the  tests  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  in  other  cities,  so  as  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible  comparable  results. 

I.  Spelling. — ^The  test  in  spelling  was  made  by  using  the  ten  words 
selected  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  used  in  the  Springfield  survey. 
The  list  of  words  was  pronounced  to  the  children  by  the  r^ular  class- 
room teachers  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  survey  staff,  and 
ordinary  classroom  procedure  was  followed  with  reference  to  such 
matters  as  writing,  pronouncing  words  of  more  than  one  meaning,  etc. 
The  papers  were  then  collected,  immediately  scored  by  the  teacher,  and 
turned  over  to  the  member  of  the  survey  staff  who  was  present. 

The  results  of  the  test  showed  that  both  by  grades  and  for  the  city 
as  a  whole  the  spelling  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  particularly  good.  The 
average  for  the  city  as  a  whole  was  86.0,  as  against  an  expectancy  of 
70.0.    Individual  schools  averaged  as  high  as  93.0,  while  the  lowest 
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was  77 . 2.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  results,  however,  showed 
large  variations  between  rooms  and  among  individuals  within  rooms. 
This  is  commented  on  at  some  length  in  the  survey  report.  The  general 
conclusions  are  that  the  test  itself  was  entirely  too  easy,  that  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  children  it  was  no  test  at  all,  and  that  the  city  is  obtaining 
a  degree  of  efficiency  in  spelling  beyond  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  the  schools.  An  examination  of  the  time  schedule  also 
showed  that  the  efficiency  was  obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  time  com- 
pletely beyond  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  school  system. 

2.  Composition. — For  this  test  a  brief  composition  was  devised, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  used  at  Butte  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
children  were  asked  to  express  themselves  on  paper.  The  test  was 
made  in  Grades  IV-VIII  inclusive.  The  scoring  was  done  in  terms  of 
the  Hillegas  scale,  not  because  this  scale  is  itself  aperfect  one,  but  because 
it  had  been  used  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  and  by  using  it  comparable 

.results  from  elsewhere  could  be  set  up  beside  the  Salt  Lake  City 
results. 

The  general  result  of  the  test  showed  that  the  children  were  well 
qualified  for  language  work,  viewed  as  groups,  but  that  individual 
diildren  showed  wide  variations  in  their  ability  to  use  English.  The 
variations  were  so  wide  that  it  was  evident  that  the  ordinary  composition 
work  could  not  be  conducted  in  the  schools  without  making  it  far  too 
easy  for  some  and  far  too  difficult  for  others.  The  composition  work 
did  show  some  marked  evidence  of  imagination  and  free  expression,  and 
the  results,  compared  with  those  in  other  cities,  showed  that  Salt  Lake 
City  stood  well  in  the  composition  tests.  It  was  dear  from  the  results, 
however,  that  a  better  classification  of  the  pupils  within  the  grades 
would  result  in  better  composition  work. 

3.  Writing. — Samples  of  the  ordinary  writing  of  the  children  in 
Grades  ni-Vni  were  taken,  and  these  were  scored  by  the  Thomdike 
scale.  The  results  of  the  test  showed  again  that  Salt  Lake  City  ranks 
high  compared  with  school  S3rstems  where  the  test  had  been  used,  that 
the  writing  work  was  well  up.to  the  standard,  and  that  the  time  involved 
was  not  unreasonably  long.  Median  samples  of  the  writing  in  each 
grade  were  reproduced  in  the  report  with  the  view  to  showing  that  the 
writing  of  the  children  in  the  schools  did  not  offer  the  basis  for  the 
criticism  of  the  school  writing  which  the  business  men  were  wont  to 
express. 
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4.  Reading. — ^The  new  Courtis  reading  tests  were  used  in  testing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  reading  in  a  number  of  the  schools,  and 
these  were  supplemented  by  a  number  of  personal  judgments  on  the 
quality  of  the  reading.  While  the  reading  test  is  recent  and  has  not 
as  yet  been  perfectly  worked  out,  so  that  the  members  of  the  survey  did 
not  feel  that  the  results  were  particularly  valuable,  yet  the  showing 
which  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools  made,  indicated  that  the  city  ranked 
well  in  point  of  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  remember  what  was  read. 

5.  Arithmetic. — ^Two  types  of  tests  were  made  in  arithmetic.  For 
the  first  the  Courtis  standard  tests  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  were  used,  and  the  scoring  was  done  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  Courtis  tests.  The  second  test  in  arithmetic  was  one 
in  reasoning,  and  for  this  the  Stone  reasoning  tests  were  used.  Com- 
pared with  a  number  of  other  cities  in  which  these  same  tests  have  been 
used,  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  stood  high  in  the  four  fundamental 
operations.  The  city  also  stood  well  in  the  reasoning  tests.  Detailed 
tables  and  graphs  were  presented  in  the  report  to  show  the  results  by 
grades  and  by  schools. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sixty  pages  in  the  survey  report  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  tests  made,  and  twenty-one  tables  and  twelve  drawings 
further  illustrate  the  results.  An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  from  the 
results  as  shown  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  would 
help  the  administrative  authorities  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
While  one  needs  to  read  the  entire  chapter  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  made,  these  may,  nevertheless,  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Conclusions. — i.  Salt  Lake  City  ranks  high  among  cities  of  her  class 
in  each  of  the  five  studies  in  which  tests  were  given. 

2.  In  spelling,  so  large  a  percentage  of  children  made  a  perfect  score 
that  full  interpretation  of  the  results  is  difficult.  The  dty's  average 
standing  was  16  per  cent  above  the  standard. 

3.  In  spelling,  language,  writing,  and  in  the  fundamentab  of  arith- 
metic, wide  differences  exist  between  the  results  shown  for  different 
schools. 

4.  The  differences  between  grades  are,  with  few  exceptions,  approxi- 
mately what  they  should  be. 
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5.  The  range  of  abilities  in  any  given  grade  is  entirely  too  great,  as 
judged  by  all  five  of  the  tests. 

6.  Similarly,  the  range  of  abilities  within  a  given  class,  again  in  all 
subjects  tested,  is  far  too  great. 

7.  At  least  one-fourth  more  time  is  being  given  to  spelling,  and 
more  than  one-fourth  more  to  arithmetic,  than  is  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  best  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

RecommendaUons. — i.  Spelling  should  not  have  more  than  60  to 
75  minutes  >per  week,  and  arithmetic  from  75  minutes  in  Grade  11  to 
200  minutes  in  Grade  VIII.  A  part  of  the  surplus  time  from  these  two 
branches  should  be  given  to  ianguage  work  and  part  to  other  parts  of 
the  curriculum  than  the  subjects  dealt  with  here. 

2.  The  only  economical  and  pedagogical  way  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  extremely  dull  and  extremely  bright  pupils  (perhaps  from  4  to 
10  per  cent  of  each  school  class  tested)  is  by  a  much  larger  use  of  ungraded 
rooms,  to  which  the  most  skilful  teachers  should  be  assigned.  It  would 
be  easy  for  all  the  larger  schools  of  the  city  to  find  from  25  to  50  children 
who  ought,  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sakes  of  other  children  as 
well,  to  be  placed  in  such  rooms.  This  would  provide  an  inestimable 
relief  in  all  class  work  in  the  school.  This  is  the  most  evident  and  the 
most  important  need  which  is  brought  to  light  by  these  tests. 

3.  The  best  and  most  constant  supervision  of  this  work  is  needed 
to  secure  the  necessary  readjustments.  It  should  be  added  that,  so 
long  as  the  grade  lines  are  stifSy  maintained  as  the  only  basis  for  the 
classification  of  children,  part  of  the  value  of  expert  supervision  is 
nullified. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  promotion  by  subjects  ought  to  be  a  possi- 
bility more  frequently  made  use  of.  When  a  fourth-grade  child  can 
read  as  well  as  a  seventh-grade  child  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the 
fourth  grade  for  reading  just  because  he  cannot  leave  his  fourth-grade 
arithmetic. 

5.  Briefly,  what  the  schools  have  achieved  in  general,  they  should 
now  set  themselves  to  achieve  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  X 
READING 


CHARLES  H.  JUDD 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


Progress  in  the  study  of  reading  has  been  made  since  the  report  of 
this  committee  in  1915  chiefly  through  the  opportunity  supplied  by  the 
Cleveland  survey  to  apply  on  a  large  scale  the  methods  developed  in 
previous  studies.  The  Cleveland  tests  in  reading  fall  into  two  fairly 
distinct  groups.  The  first  group  was  made  with  exercises  selected  from 
the  readers  commonly  employed  in  the  grades.  In  this  group  of  tests  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  dty  participated.  The  results  show  with  clearness 
that  teachers  can  conduct  productive  studies  if  a  little  supervision  is 
provided,  and.  that  results  secured  by  general  studies  of  this  t}^  can  be 
directly  applied  to  ordinary  school  work.  The  second  group  of  reading 
tests  carried  on  in  the  Cleveland  survey  was  made  with  standardized 
selections  and  demonstrates  that  a  satisfactory  d^ree  of  exactness  can 
be  attained  even  in  so  complex  a  subject  as  reading  and  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  reading,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  are  in  need  of 
radical  improvement. 

The  first  tests  in  which  all  the  teachers  participated  are  described 
in  the  following  directions  sent  to  the  teachers: 

Tests  of  Reading — Cleveland  Foxtndation  Survey  (May,  191 5) 

In  order  to  make  a  study  of  reading,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  certain  facts 
which  are  not  ordinarily  noted  in  everyday  classroom  woric.  Special  methods 
will  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  these  facts,  but  it  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  to  think  of  these  special  recording  methods  as  opposed  in  any  way  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  dasswork,  or  to  think  of  them  as  replacing  for  either 
pupils  or  teacher  the  regular  instruction.  A  recording  device  is  good  just  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  fits  into  the  regular  work  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
series  of  accurate  results  on  the  particular  point  on  which  information  is 
sought. 

Rates  of  Reading. — ^All  reading  proceeds  at  some  rate.  Children  in  the 
same  class  differ  in  their  rate  of  reading;  children  change  in  their  rate  of  reading 
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as  they  go  up  through  the  school.  It  is  desirable  that  we  get  some  eacact  facts 
about  these  different  rates,  because  rate  is  in  itself  important,  because  we 
find  that  rate  and  ability  to  understand  are  interdependent,  and  because  rate 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  by  which  we  can  readily  measure  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil. 

IfUerprekUion  and  reproduction. — ^Again,  the  power  to  reproduce  is  culti- 
vated in  all  reading  ezerdses.  This  power  differs  greatly  in  different  childroi, 
and  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  ideas  presented  in  the  reading  matter.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  problem  to  find  out  how  much  children  understand  and  are  able 
to  reproduce  than  to  determine  the  rate  of  reading,  but  we  must  cany  our 
investigation  far  enough  to  determine,  by  studies  of  the  power  to  repro- 
duce, how  far  the  teaching  has  been  effective  in  cultivating  the  child's 
understanding. 

Measurement  as  related  to  instruction, — ^Measurements  of  speed  and  power 
of  interpretation  will  be  worth  collecting  only  when  such  measurements  bring 
out  the  normal  facts  which  are  always  present,  but  are  for  the  most  part  unre- 
corded in  reading  ezerdses.  Whenever  asked  to  measure  speed  or  power  of 
interpretation,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  first  of  all  that  the  process  of  measur- 
ing does  not  change  the  character  of  the  exercise  as  a  real  dass  exercise.  Have 
a  normal  lesson.  Be  sure  in  every  case  that  the  pupils  get  out  of  the  exar- 
dse  just  as  much  instruction  as  though  no  recording  of  facts  were  going  on, 
and  follow  the  reading  with  the  most  productive  instruction  that  can  be 
given. 

Learning  to  record  facts, — ^The  recording  of  facts  presents  certain  difficulties. 
Usually  a  person  who  tries  to  record  facts  for  the  first  time  finds  that  he  is 
distracted  and  inaccurate.  The  first  prindple  which  has  to  be  laid  down  as 
applicable  to  all  this  work  is  therefore  the  following:  Repeat  each  recording 
exercise  several  times  until  it  becomes  easy.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
record  made  the  first  time  does  not  seem  to  go  well.  Furthermore,  do  not 
throw  away  the  first  record.    It  is  worth  keeping  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Uniform  survey  of  reading, — ^This  survey  will  aim  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  reading  in  the  Cleveland  schools.  In  order  to  make  comparison 
easy  the  reading  matter  to  be  used  for  the  final  records  of  each  type  will  be 
taken  from  the  Jones  Readers,  which  are  in  every  school. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  try  the  tests  with  other  passages  than  these  desig- 
nated for  use  in  all  schools.  The  more  frequently  the  test  can  be  made  with 
various  kinds  of  material,  the  better  prepared  will  the  teachers  be  to  make  the 
final  uniform  test.  Records  should  be  kept  of  aU  tests  made.  The  prescribed 
passages  from  the  Jones  Readers  should  be  used  on  a  given  day  in  each  building 
after  suffident  preliminary  practice  to  insure  that  the  teachers  know  how  to 
make  the  tests. 
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Throughout  the  prdiminaiy  practice  and  the  final  uniform  test  every 
reading  ezerdae  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
class. 

Measuring  the  rate  of  oral  reading, — ^The  simplest  measurement  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  dass  work  is  probably  a  measurement  of  the  rate  of 
oral  reading.  This  record  can  be  made  in  any  ordinary  reading  exercise.  Do 
not  let  the  children  know  that  measuring  is  going  on.  Have  them  read  as 
usual,  but  let  the  teacher  have  a  watch  and  a  pencil  at  hand.  When  a  child 
b^;ins  to  read,  record  his  name  and  note  the  second  at  which  he  starts  the 
paragraph.  At  the  end  of  one  minute  put  a  mark  in  the  book  showing  how 
much  the  child  read.  Let  him  read  on  without  interruption  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  as  he  would  in  any  reading  exercise.  Make  whatever  comments 
or  ask  whatever  questions  would  be  asked  in  an  ordinary  reading  lesson  and  then 
go  on  with  a  second  child.  After  class  count  up  the  lines  read  by  each  member 
of  the  class  in  60  seconds  and  tabulate  the  records.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
are  certain  differences  in  rate.  Later  we  shall  learn  more  about  each  child 
when  we  measure  his  rate  of  silent  reading  and  when  we  measure  his  power 
of  reproduction. 

How  the  survey  will  use  records. — ^By  way  of  anticipation  of  the  kind  of  use 
which  will  be  made  at  the  survey  office  of  these  results,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  a  con^>arison  will  be  made  of  different  grades  and  of  the  records  from 
various  parts  of  the  dty.  It  should  be  stated  explicitly  that  good  reading 
cannot  be  judged  by  q)eed  alone.  A  very  rapid  rate  of  reading  in  a  second 
grade,  for  example,  would  show  that  the  exercise  is  not  a  reading  exercise  at 
all,  but  a  memory  exercise.  Too  rapid  reading  in  an  upper  grade  would  show 
lack  of  clear  enunciation.  No  second  grade  and  no  eighth  grade  should  stand 
out  of  its  class,  either  above  or  below.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  through  a 
general  comparative  study  to  check  up  any  single  set  of  figures  by  the 
general  results.  If  a  single  set  of  figures  is  to  be  useful,  it  should  reflect 
the  facts  faithfully.  Good  records  are  faithful  records,  not  exceptional 
records. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  these  records  are 
not  to  be  used  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  any  individual.  The  value 
of  the  reading  matter,  the  stage  of  development  of  the  children,  and  many 
other  general  factors  will  be  brought  out  by  this  broad  survey.  The  method 
will  also  be  useful  in  directing  the  efforts  of  individual  teachers.  The  latter 
advantage  is  one  which  the  survey  ought  to  leave  behind,  but  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  survey  to  pass  on  individuab. 

Measuring  the  rate  of  silent  reading, — ^The  second  measurement  is  designed 
to  bring  out  Uie  facts  regardiog  silent  reading.  All  schools  use  silent  reading 
in  the  requirement  that  pupils  study  geographies  and  histories,  but  too  often 
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sflent  reading  is  lost  sight  of  as  a  special  problem  for  the  reading-teacher.  It 
may  be  diffictdt,  because  such  work  has  not  been  emphasized,  to  have  an 
exercise  in  silent  reading  which  shall  not  impress  the  children  as  unusual.  It  is 
especially  urged,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  study  be  preceded  and  followed 
in  every  case  by  some  real  instruction  and  questioning.  For  example,  when  a 
passage  has  been  read  silently,  as  will  be  directed  below,  let  the  teacher  imme- 
diately verify  the  reports  made  by  various  children  by  asking  them  about  aO 
parts  of  the  passage,  especially  that  which  they  report  that  th^  read  last. 
Repeat  the  measurement  and  the  questioning  with  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
matter  until  the  pupils  come  to  realize  what  a  silent-reading  exercise  realty  is. 
Furthermore,  do  not  give  any  direction  such  as  ''repeat  each  word  to  yourself 
carefully,"  or  otherwise  try  to  influence  the  children  to  read  sOently  by  any 
fixed  or  prescribed  method. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  dear  record  of  how  fast  the  child  reads  to  himself  in 
a  normal  way  without  skipping  on  the  one  hand,  or  without  unduly  careful 
looking  at  each  individual  word  on  the  other. 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  individual  records  of  the  rate  of  silent  reading 
similar  to  those  provided  for  in  the  section  above  on  oral  tests,  but  this  is 
probably  unnecessary,  since  the  class  as  a  whole  can  be  measured  without 
serious  diffictdties.  Start  the  dass  off  aU  together.  In  order  to  do  this,  let 
the  teacher  read  aloud  to  the  whole  class  in  a  normal  way  some  part  of  the  page 
immediatdy  preceding  that  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  test.  When  aU  come 
to  the  turning  of  the  page,  let  the  teacher  stop  reading  and  note  the  exact  time. 
Let  the  children  go  on  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  plan,  each  reading  to 
himself,  with  the  understanding  that  there  are  going  to  be  questions  asked 
about  what  he  has  read.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  have  each  child  dose  his  bodL 
and  report  by  reproducing  on  paper  the  last  line  which  he  read.  He  will  not 
be  able  in  most  cases  to  report  the  line  in  exact  form,  but  the  teacher  can  judge 
by  means  of  the  written  record  how  far  the  pupil  has  read.  Now  have  some 
discussion  of  the  passages  so  as  to  make  sure  that  all  read  what  they  reported 
and  that  they  read  without  skipping.  After  school,  record  the  number  of  lines 
read  by  each.    Try  this  several  times. 

A  very  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  can  be  made  of  the  requirement  that 
they  count  the  lines  read,  but  their  count  should  in  each  case  be  verified  by 
the  written  record  mentioned  above. 

Later  tests, — Following  these  two  kinds  of  tests  will  come  others  on  the 
power  of  interpretation  of  the  passages  read.  The  detailed  directions  for  these 
interpretation  tests  will  be  given  out  later. 

Uniform  test  in  oral  reading, — ^Af ter  several  preliminary  tests  of  oral  reading 
have  been  made  by  the  methods  described,  and  the  results  entered  on  the 
tabulating  sheet,  the  uniform  test  should  be  given.    In  order  that  the  pupils 
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of  a  ghren  grade  throughout  the  dty  may  read  the  same  material,  the  following 
sdections  have  been  diosen  from  the  Jones  Readers  for  this  test: 

Gnde  Book  Sdectioiii  Paget 

3A n Nathan  and  the  Bear 94-100 

Ruff's  First  Adventure 118^123 

3A m Peter  Johnson's  Boots 57-  60 

Rosamond  and  the  Purple  Jar. . .  150-153 

4A IV Prof.  Fro^s  Lecture 116-126 

Queen  Ahce 129-136 

5A V Golden  Touch 29-  39 

Moses  at  the  Fair 69-  71 

6A VI A  Gallop  of  Three 13-17 

A  Huntmg  of  the  Deer 47-  53 

7A Vn An  Old-Fashioned  Snow  Storm.. .     6^  66 

A  Cellar  in  Siberia 77- 80 

Charley 20-24 

8A vn Surrender  of  Granada 161-167 

Destruction  of  Pompeii 176-182 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  results  should  be  entered  on  a  new  tabu- 
lating sheet. 

Uniform  test  in  silent  reading, — ^Af ter  several  preliminary  tests  of  silent 
reading  have  been  made  by  the  methods  described  and  the  results  entered  on 
the  tabulating  sheet,  the  uniform  test  should  be  given.  The  same  tests  will 
be  given  in  each  grade  throughout  the  dty.  They  will  be  taken  from  the 
Jones  Readers,  as  follows: 

Gnde  Book  Preliminary  Page  Teet  Pases 

2A    n lOl   XO2-103 

3A    m 97  9»-  99 

4A    IV 61   62-63 

SA  V 47 48-49 

6  A  VI 63 64-66 

7A  vn  73 64-66 

8A  vn  247  248-249 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  results  should  be  entered  on  the  tabulating 
sheet  for  the  results  of  the  uniform  test  in  oral  reading. 

What  the  measurements  shew. — ^Teachers  will  note  in  their  own  results  the 
following  focts: 

I.  Children  differ  radically. 

a.  Passages  differ  in  diffictdty,  but  the  various  children  in  each  class  are 
likdy  to  show  fairly  uniform  relative  standings  whatever  the  character  of  the 
passages.  Especially  may  it  be  noted  that  unfamiliar  passages  are  sometimes 
easier  than  familiar  passages. 

3.  The  rates  of  sOent  and  oral  reading  differ. 
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The  directions  as  to  procedure  have  been  for  the  most  part  given  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.    The  following  details  may  be  added: 

In  counting,  be  stire  that  a  line  which  is  shortened  by  a  picture  is  counted 
as  a  part  line. 

At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  count  all  lines  that  are  half-lines  or  more  as 
though  they  were  full  lines.    If  such  a  line  is  less  than  a  half-line,  neglect  it. 

Be  sure  that  you  test  in  all  cases  for  recognition  of  meaning,  so  that  the 
pupils  will  not  be  tempted  to  skip  or  make  extravagant  reports. 

Make  all  tests  frequently  enough  so  that  you  have  confidence  in  your 
reports. 

It  is  suggested  that  from  the  beginning  each  teacher  try  some  written  tests 
of  the  power  to  reproduce  passages,  so  that  when  that  kind  of  work  begins  for 
the  survey  there  will  be  a  clear  notion  of  the  precautions  which  are  necessary. 

Some  of  the  typical  results  of  these  tests  may  be  presented.  First, 
the  now  well-known  difference  between  the  rate  of  silent  reading  and 
the  rate  of  oral  reading  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  by  the 
results  which  they  obtained.    These  results  are  reported  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Number  or  Lines  Read  Okaily  and  Silently  in  One  Minute  by  CmLOKEN  in 

THE  Various  Grades  or  43  Cleveland  Schools 


Gndet 


n.. 
in.. 

IV.. 

V... 
VI.. 

vn. 
vm 


Lines  Read 
Orally 

Lines  Read 
Silently 

13 
16 

16 
22 

14 

21 

15 
16 

16 

20 

24 
21 

16 

21 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  compare  the  results  of  successive  grades 
with  each  other,  because  the  length  of  the  lines  in  different  readers  is 
different  and  the  content  of  the  passages  is  of  varying  difficulty.  Even 
so,  it  is  evident  that  children  read  more  rapidly  when  they  are  free  from 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  words.  The  fact  that  there  is  not  greater 
difference  in  the  upper  grades  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  school 
training  emphasizes  almost  exclusively  oral  reading. 

Fuller  details  of  this  contrast  between  oral  and  silent  reading  may  be 
seen  in  Table  n,  which  shows  the  results  in  full  for  the  sixth  grades  of 
five  schools. 
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Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  deviations  from  the  medians 
are  comparatively  much  smaller  in  oral  reading  than  in  silent  reading. 
This  means  that  children  in  a  given  grade  are  more  alike  in  their  abilities 
to  read  orally  than  in  their  abilities  to  read  silently.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  speed  in  oral  reading  are  determined  in 
part  by  the  limits  of  the  purely  physiological  process  of  articulation.  All 
children  in  the  sixth  grade  approach  this  physiological  limit  of  speed  in 
articulation.  In  silent  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  the  widest  differences 
are  possible.  That  wide  differences  do  appear  is  dearly  shown  by  com- 
paring the  two  columns  in  Table  n  marked  "median  deviation." 

TABLE  n 
Number  of  Lines  Read  per  Minute  in  the  Sdcth  Grades  of  Five  Schools 


Namx  Of  School 


Addison. . 

Alabama. 
Bolton. . . 

Boulevard 
Brownell. 


No.  Of 
Pupils 


16 
x6 

35 
22 

28 
32 


LiNIS  RkAD  ORiOXY 


Loweit 
PupU'i 
Record 


12 
II 

XO 

9 

7 

XI 

6 


Highest 

Pupil's 

Record 


24 
23 

18 

20 
19 

19 
24 


Mediao 
Record 


19 
14 

IS 

16 
23 

13 

14 


Median 
Devia- 
tion 


2.3 
3.2 

IS 

2.0 
2.2 

IS 
3.0 


LINISRSAD  SiLSNTLY 


Lowest 
Pupil's 
Record 


21 

IS 

13 

8 
14 

8 
IS 


Highest 

Pupil's 

Record 


41 
32 

29 

44 
SO 

30 

SS 


Median 
Record 


28 
21 

24 

IS 
37 

19 
22 


Median 

Devia* 

tion 


S.7 
4.2 

2 


9 

7 

4 
6 


S 
7 

o 
o 


The  second  set  of  tests — that  is,  the  tests  which  employed,  not  the 
conmion  passages  from  the  readers  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  but  a  series 
of  selected  and  standardized  passages — ^represents  an  advance  in  tech- 
nique above  the  tests  made  by  the  whole  system.  The  passages  were 
standardized  by  Mr.  William  S.  Gray.  Without  entering  into  the  details 
of  Mr.  Gray's  method,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  passages 
were  selected  by  teachers  and  were  then  graded  according  to  the  results 
obtained  after  use  with  children  of  various  school  systems  and  various 
grades. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  review  in  full  the  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  these  standardized  passages.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
result  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the  more  rapid  the  pupil's  silent  reading, 
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the  higher  his  ability  to  reproduce  what  he  has  read.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence establishing  this  conclusion  is  presented  in  Table  in.  Three  pas- 
sages were  employed  in  this  test,  one  by  Grades  II-IV,  a  second  by 
Grades  V  and  VI,  the  third  by  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  The  table  should 
be  read  as  follows:  In  the  second  grade  those  pupils  who  read  loo  words 
in  from  102  to  98  seconds,  inclusive,  made  an  average  quality  grade  of  17. 
Those  who  read  100  words  in  the  shorter  period  from  92  to  %%  seconds, 
inclusive,  made  an  average  quality  record  of  19.  The  table  is  based  on 
data  from  1,831  pupils  in  the  Cleveland  schools.    The  full  significance 


TABLE  in 

Tabub  Showing  Relation  or  Spesd  and  Quauty  in  Silent  Reading 
(Based  on  data  from  1,831  pupils  in  Cleveland,  Ohio) 


Grade 


n... 
in.. 

IV.. 
V... 
VI.. 

vn.. 
vm. 


11 


O  M  mCO 


17 
19 


19 
31 


ill 


20 
24 


23 
39 

13 
19 


24 

28 

IS 
20 

27 

10 


24 

28 

IS 
20 

28 
17 
19 


25 

30 
17 

22 
33 

19 
31 


0  %«oa 


31 
34 

32 
36 
38 
30 

25 


30 

41 
33 

24 
30 
36 
39 


36 
28 

14 

33 

23 
38 

18 


of  the  table  is  brought  out  by  reading  horizontally  along  the  line  of  each 
of  the  grades.  Thus,  for  the  second  grade  the  score  for  quality  improves 
steadily  from  17  to  36  as  the  speed  increases.  For  the  third  grade  the 
score  for  quality  improves  steadily  imtil  the  last  stage,  where  there  is 
an  exceptional  drop.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  almost  every  case  increase 
in  speed  is  paralleled  by  improvement  in  quality. 

The  significance  of  this  result  for  practical  class  work  is  at  once 
apparent.  Methods  which  will  promote  fluent,  rapid  reading  will  con- 
tribute in  general  to  dear  imderstanding  and  increase  in  power  of  inter- 
pretation. 

The  foregoing  brief  accoimt  of  the  results  of  the  Cleveland  survey 
will  serve  to  show  something  of  the  character  of  the  methods  and  out- 
come of  the  tests.    More  significant  than  any  of  the  figures  which  can  be 
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set  down  in  tables,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these  results  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  reading.  This  practical  value  of  the  tests  can 
be  made  clear  by  referring  to  three  distinct  applications  of  the  results 
in  Cleveland  which  will  be  helpful. 

First,  the  teachers  are  made  aware  by  the  tests  which  they  themselves 
conducted  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  silent  reading  by  methods 
different  from  those  employed  in  oral  reading  exercises.  Books  on 
methods  are  full  of  advice  on  the  teaching  of  oral  reading,  but  they  pass 
silent  reading  with  a  casual  mention.  Yet  silent  reading  is  the  only  form 
of  reading  commonly  employed  in  later  life.  Silent  reading  is  necessary 
for  the  pupil  who  studies  geography  or  history  or  any  other  subject  out  of 
a  textbook.  It  is  accordingly  important  that  the  distinction  be  impressed 
on  teachers. 

Secondly,  the  methods  of  teaching  generally  employed  in  the  schools 
tend  to  make  pupils  slow  in  their  reading.  It  is  very  important  that 
teachers  learn  from  a  comparison  of  their  own  pupils  that  those  children 
who  learn  to  be  fluent  by  personal  efforts  are  also  the  pupils  who  can 
reproduce  most  efficiently  what  they  have  read.  This  fact  will  serve  to 
check  all  of  the  criticism  which  is  sometimes  heard  against  schools  which 
aim  to  cultivate  rapid  methods  of  mental  work.  Speed  is,  within  reason- 
able limits,  a  desirable  quality.  Speed  in  silent  reading  is  distinctly  a 
virtue. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  broad,  general  teaching  of  these  tests.  They 
show  that  exact,  quantitative  studies  are  highly  useful  in  directing  all 
kinds  of  school  work.  The  arithmetic  tests  which  have  been  so  produc- 
tively worked  out  by  Courtis  are  accepted  by  teachers  as  naturally  per- 
mitting a  high  degree  of  quantitative  acciuracy.  Writing  and  spelling 
are  thought  of  as  readily  reducible  to  quantitative  grades  because  of  their 
relative  simplicity.  When,  however,  exact  statements  can  be  made 
regarding  reading,  the  central  subject  of  the  elementary  course  has  been 
reached,  and  the  value  of  exact  investigations  can  be  demonstrated  more 
fully  than  in  any  other  subject. 

This  final  outcome  is  of  such  importance  to  schools  in  general  that  a 
chapter  of  this  report  has  properly  been  devoted  to  a  paper  by  a  practical 
superintendent,  Mr.  Oberholtzer,  setting  forth  his  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  quantitative  study  of  reading. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STUDIES  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EFHCIENCY  OF 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


GEORGE  MELCHER 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


While  bureaus  of  educational  standards  and  measurements  (research 
and  efficiency)  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  applying  to  school  work 
the  objective  measures  that  have  been  established,  yet  these  bureaus  are 
not  standardized  and  no  two  of  them  are  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
However,  many  problems  are  conmion  to  all  of  them.  Most  of  them 
co-operate  with  the  superintendents  of  their  school  systems  in  the  analysis 
of  school  statistics  (some  handling  all  the  school  statistics) ;  they  direct 
various  forms  of  educational  measurements,  tabulate  the  results,  and 
furnish  the  simunaries  and  conclusions  reached  to  superintendents, 
supervisors,  or  principals,  to  be  used  in  improving  educational  practice. 
They  also  study  the  cost  of  various  items  of  school  expenditure  and 
establish  standards  in  school  costs;  they  conduct  various  forms  of 
school  inquiries;  they  make  careful  scientific  studies  of  any  problem  of 
school  supervision  or  school  administration.  These  bureaus  are  attack- 
ing the  herculean  task  of  substituting  fact  for  opinion  in  school  practice. 
For  generations  our  schools  have  been  conducted  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  opinion  and  precedent.  All  other  forms  of  business  of  great 
magnitude  that  spend  vast  sums  of  money,  and  affect  the  welfare  of 
thousands  of  people,  are  being  organized  more  and  more  in  accordance 
with  well-established  principles,  based  on  fact.  Education  is  the  greatest 
business  in  which  the  people  are  engaged,  and  this  business  affects  more 
vitally  than  any  other  business  the  life  of  every  person.  It  is  right,  then, 
that  the  people  should  demand  of  this  enormous  business  enterprise 
accounts,  both  educational  and  financial,  as  complete,  systematic,  and 
accurate  as  any  other  business  furnishes.  The  people  should  know  what 
results  they  are  getting  for  the  vast  outlay  of  money  they  are  making. 

Diuing  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency  of 
Kansas  City  has  studied  the  following  problems:  (i)  overageness  and 
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its  causes;  (2)  non-promotion  and  withdrawals  and  their  causes; 
(3)  opportunity  for  individual  progress  in  schools;  (4)  comparative 
study  of  school  elimination  and  school  persistence  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years;  (5)  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  elementary- 
school  course;  (6)  the  efficiency  of  school  work  in  (a)  spelling,  (b) 
handwriting,  (c)  fimdamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  (d)  accurate 
cop3ang;  (7)  the  cost  of  heating,  lighting,  water,  janitor  service,  etc.; 
(8)  grading  and  distribution  of  grades  in  the  high  schools;  (9)  revision 
of  the  reports  and  records  of  the  school  system  so  as  to  make  them  of 
greater  educational  significance;  (10)  exceptional  children  and  their 
needs;  also  (11)  several  minor  problems. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  can  best  be  illustrated  by  extracts  from  a 
few  of  the  studies  made.  The  following  is  part  of  a  study  showing 
method  of  attack  on  cost  of  heating. 


A.  COST  OF  FUEL  PEE  PUPIL  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 


The  following  table  gives  the  50 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  cost  of 
during  the  school  year  1912-13: 

1.  New  Orleans $0. 37 

2.  Richmond 0.37 

3.  San  Francisco 0.40 

4.  Nashville 0.46 

5.  Los  Angeles 0.46 

6.  Birmingham 0.48 

7.  Atlanta o.  58 

8.  Oakland o.  62 

9.  Memphis o.  66 

10.  Loui^dUe o.  69 

11.  Paterson o.  71 

12.  St.  Louis 0.80 

13.  Newark o.  83 

14.  Baltimore o.  92 

15.  New  York  City o.  96 

16.  Dayton i  .00 

17.  Bridgeport 1.03 

18.  Detroit 1.09 

19.  Cleveland i .  12 

20.  Seattle 1.21 

21.  Cincinnati 1.22 

22.  Milwaukee i .  24 

23.  Cambridge 1.27 

24.  Grand  Rapids i  .30 

25.  Indianapolis 1.31 


largest  dties  in  the  United  States, 
fuel  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance 


26.  Scranton 1.34 

27.  Pittsburgh 1.35 

28.  Fall  River 1.40 

29.  Boston 1 .41 

30.  St.  Paul 1.43 

31.  Providence i  .45 

32.  Minneapolis i  .49 

33.  Toledo 1 .  52 

34.  Philadelphia 1.52 

35.  Buffalo 1.54 

36.  Spokane i .  58 

37.  Jersey  City 1.60 

38.  Colimibus 1 .  61 

39.  Denver 1.67 

40.  Portland i .  68 

41.  Washington i .  70 

42.  Chicago 1 .  71 

43.  Worcester i .  83 

44.  New  Haven i .  84 

43.  Kansas  City, Mo z.g6 

46.  Omaha 2 .  10 

47.  S)rracuse 2. 11 

48.  Rochester 2.27 

49.  Albany 2.37 

50.  Lowell 2. 70 
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From  the  foregoing  tabulation  it  is  seen  that  in  1912-13  only  five 
cities  in  the  United  States  paid  more  per  pupil  for  fuel  than  did  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  that  only  one  of  these  cities  was  in  the  Central  West 
Investigation  of  coal  prices  indicates  that  the  prices  of  coal  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  are  relatively  high.  However,  after  allowance  is  made 
for  the  higher  price  of  coal,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for 
fuel  in  K^msas  City,  Missouri,  is  10-20  per  cent  higher  than  in  cities  that 
are  able  to  secure  coal  at  about  the  same  prices  as  are  paid  in  Kansas 
City.  In  compiling  the  foregoing  figures,  the  fuel  used  in  the  library 
building  and  library  branches  was  deducted  before  making  the  averages. 
No  deduction,  however,  has  been  made  for  coal  used  by  janitors.  In 
most  cities  coal  is  not  furnished  the  janitors  by  the  school  district.  The 
coal  used  by  the  janitors  should  not  amount  to  more  than  $  per  cent  of 
the  bill.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  janitors' 
coal  the  cost  of  fuel  is  still  relatively  high. 

It  is  fair  to  Kansas  City  to  note  that  in  recent  years  this  school 
district  has  erected  a  large  number  of  new  school  buildings,  containing 
large  schoolrooms,  spacious  hallways,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Such  buildings 
equipped  with  modem  ventilating  systems  and  other  modem  con- 
veniences are  necessarily  expensive  to  heat. 

Cost  or  Coal  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance 
(Cities  in  Missotiri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa) 


Springfield. . 

Joplin 

St.  Louis 

St.  Joseph. . . 
Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City. 
Topeka 


Omaha 

Council  Bluffs. 

Sioux  City 

Davenport. . . . 
Des  Moines  . . 
Cedar  Rapids. 


xgio-xt 


xgxx-xa 


I0.67 


mssonxi 


.81 


1.65 

1.34 
1. 45 


I0.78 

•79 

.87 

1.78 

Z.81 


KANSAS 


1.30 
1.83 


NEBRASKA 


IOWA 


1.68 


1.06 

i.S6 
1. 71 
Z.86 
2.12 


I        1.8s        I 


X9xa-X3 


I0.70 

.73 
.80 

1.83 

1.96 

1.48 
1.53 

3.09 

1.04 
1.53 

1.72 
1.49 


X9X3~X4 


I0.79 

.76 

.76 

1.69 

1.77 
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Cost  of  Coal  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  Each  School  Building 

IN  Kansas  City,  Missousi 


1.  Kensington |o.  735    S 

2.  Sixty-first  Street o.  783    S 

3.  Askew 0.838    S 

4.  Milton  Moore o.  840    S 

5.  Henry  C.  Kumpf 0.883    S 

6.  Irving 0.944  O 

7.  Shiloh 0.956    S 

8.  Jefferson 0.964  H 

9.  Manchester 1.019    S 

10.  Woodland i  .033   O 

11.  Swope 1.024    S 

12.  Hale  H.  Cook 1.049    S 

13.  Emerson 1.058    S 

14.  Washington 1.058   O 

15.  Hamilton i .  loi   O 

16.  Scarritt i .  102   O 

17.  Switzer i .  114  O 

18.  Horace  Mann 1.136  O 

19.  Benton i .  147   O 

20.  Greenwood i  •  i55   O 

21.  Frances  Willard 1.178    S 

22.  Troost  Avenue i .  184  H 

23.  Lincoln 1.203   O 

24.  Himiboldt 1. 212   O 

25.  Morse i .  215   O 

26.  William  Cullen  Bryant  i .  254   S 

27.  Martin 1.277    S 

28.  Whittier 1.311   O 

29.  James i .  323   O 

30.  Hyde  Park i-3S7   O 

31.  Fairmomit 1.362    S 

32.  Lowell 1.384  O 

33.  Van  Horn i  409  H 

34.  Faxon i  .419   O 

35.  Yeager 1.424  O 

36.  FraiJdin 1-475  H 

37.  Ashland 1.480  O 

38.  Allen 1.536  O 

39.  Garfield 1.600  O 

Manual  Training  High 1.905   O 

WestportHigh 2.251   O 

Lincoln  High 2.694  O 

0*oil.  S  ■■•oft  ooal  (bitiimiiioas). 


40.  Wendell  Phillips 

41.  Bristol 

42.  Linwood 

43.  G.  B.  Longan 

44.  Karnes 

45.  Penn 

46.  Thacher 

47.  Blenheim 

48.  Bruce 

49.  Booker  Washington . . . 

50.  Wheatley 

51.  Lykins 

52.  Attucks 

53.  Mount  Washington . . . 

54.  Bancroft 

55.  Norman 

56.  S.  B.  Ladd 

57.  Douc^ass 

58.  Garrison 

59.  Adams 

60.  Webster 

61.  Rollins 

62.  Swinn^ 

63.  Longfefiow 

64.  Blue  Valley 

65.  Jackson 

66.  Special 

67.  Marlborough 

68.  Seven  Oaks 

69.  McCoy 

0.  Sumner 

1.  Graceland 

2.  Benjamin  Harrison. .. . 

3.  Clay 

4.  J.  S.  Chick 

5.  S.O.Allen 

6.  E.C.White 

7.  Lathrop 

8.  Madison 


.636  H 

.662  H 

.684  O 

.686  O 

.712  H 

.734  S 

T.7S3  O 

.80  S 

.825  S 

.861  S 

.897  S 

.907  H 

.913  H 

.915  H 

.944  O 

.962  O 

.963  H 

.972  S 

2.084  H 

2.086  H 

2. no  H 

2. Ill  O 

2.13s  S 

2.146  H 

2.164  S 

2.204  S 

2.262  s 

2.337  s 

2.51S  s 

2.817  s 

2.848  s 

2.851  s 

2.896  s 

2.954  H 

2.980  S 

3.426  S 

3. 454  S 

3.891  H 

4.596  H 


Central  High 4. 079  O 

Northeast  High 4. 904    S 

H«>luird  ooal  (anthtacite  or  semi-anthndte). 


From  the  table  on  p.  122  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  coal  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  averages  higher  than  the  cost  in  any  other  dty  in 
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this  group  of  states  except  the  dty  of  Omaha.  The  average  cost  is  more 
than  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  more  than  10  per 
cent  greater  than  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  more  than  double  the  cost  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  A  large  part  of  this  latter  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  buys  the  best  grade  of  lUinob  lump  coal  (bitumi- 
nous) at  a  very  low  rate.  This  year  St.  Louis  has  contracted  for  its  coal 
at  $1 .91!  per  ton,  whereas  Cherokee  coal  costs  the  Kansas  City  school 
district  $3.54  per  ton  and  is  not  so  good  a  quality  of  coal  as  the  Illinois 
lump.  While  this  difference  in  the  price  and  quality  of  the  coal  will 
accoimt  for  a  large  part  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  in  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  it  does  not  accoimt  for  all  of  it.  It  would  seem  from  these 
figures  that  the  cost  in  Kansas  City  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  rela- 
tively than  the  cost  in  St.  Louis  or  than  the  cost  in  the  neighboring  towns 
in  Kansas. 

Group  /. — ^The  largest  group  of  school  buildings  is  heated  by  steam 
hot-blast.  There  are  28  schools  in  this  group.  The  lowest  cost  in  this 
group  was  $1 .  102  per  pupil  in  the  Scarritt  School,  and  the  highest  cost 
was  $3,454  per  pupil  in  the  E.  C.  White  School.    It  would  seem  that  it 

Twenty-eight  Buildings  Heated  by  Steam  Hot-Blast  and  the  Cost 

PER  Pupil 


Scarritt $1. 102 

Switzer 1.114 

Horace  Mann 1.136 

Benton 1. 147 

Greenwood ^-^SS 

Himiboldt 1. 212 

Morse 1.215 


Whittier 1.311 

James $1,323 

Hyde  Park i .  357 

Van  Horn i  .409 

Faxon 1.419 

Franklin 1-475 

Ashland 1.480 


PercenUfe 

above 
Median  Coit 

2 

6 
II 
II 
16 
27 
27 

29 


Allen $1,536 

Garfield 1.600 

Linwood i .  684 

G.  B.  Longan 1.686 

Thacher 1.753 

Lykins 1.907 

Attucks r-9r3 

Bancroft. . .  .^ i . 944 

*  Investisation  has  developed  the  iut  that  in  this  new  x8-room  building  only  xx  xoons  were 
occupied,  but  that  all  x8  were  kept  heated  all  winter.  The  heat  should  have  been  cut  6B.  iscax  7  of  these 
rooms  and  thus  more  than  <me-tnird  of  the  cost  saved. 


Norman $1,962 

S.  B.  Ladd 1.963 

Rollins 2.  Ill 

Benjamin  Harrison  2.896 

*Clay 2.954 

E.C.White 3.454 

Median  cost 1.508 


Peroentace 

above 
MedisnCost 

30 

30 
40 
92 

96 
130 
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should  not  cost  more  than  $1.51  per  pupil  to  heat  these  buildings,  since 
one-half  of  the  buildings  were  heated  for  less  than  that  cost.  Note  that 
seven  buildings  in  this  group  were  heated  for  less  than  $1 .  22  per  pupil. 
This  might  indicate  that  $1 .  20  to  $1 .  25  per  pupil  b  a  fair  cost  for  heating 
such  buildings  when  the  firing  is  properly  managed.  No  school  in  this 
group  has  less  than  eight  rooms.  The  Faxon  and  the  Clay  buildings 
are  both  new  and  built  on  the  same  plan. 

Group  II. — ^The  second  largest  group  of  school  buildings  is  heated 
by  direct  steam.  There  are  16  in  this  group.  The  lowest  cost  in  this 
group  is  the  Irving,  $0,944  per  pupil,  and  the  highest  cost  is  the  Long- 
fellowy  $2 .  146  per  pupil.  The  median  cost  is  $1 .331.  However,  it  will 
be  noted  that  6  of  this  group  are  heated  for  less  than  $1 .06.  It  would 
seem  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  direct  steam  heat  should  be 
cheaper  than  steam  hot-blast.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  $1 .  05  to  $1 .  10 
per  pupil  is  a  fair  cost  for  such  heat. 

Sixteen  Buildings  Heated  by  Direct  Steam 

Irving I0.944     Yeager $1,424 

Jefferson 0.964     Phillips 1.636 

Woodland 1.023     Karnes 1.712 

Emerson 1.058     Garrison 2.084 

Washington 1.058     Adams 2.086 

Hamilton i.ioi     Webster 2.  no 

Uncohi 1.203     *Longfellow 2.146 

Martin 1.277         Median  cost 1-331 

Lowell 1.384 

*  An  inoompetent  janitor  b  named  as  the  explanation  erf  the  high  ooat  in  the  Loogfellow. 

Three  other  groups  of  elementary  school  buildings  were  studied  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Group  VI.    High  Schools.— 

Manual  Training  High $1  905     Central  High 4*079 

WestportHigh 2.251      Northeast  High 4.904 

Lincoln  High 2 .  694 

The  cost  here  is  necessarily  greater  than  in  the  elementary  schools, 
as  more  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil  must  be  heated.  However,  in  some 
of  these  schools  the  cost  seems  excessive,  especially  in  the  Northeast 
High  School,  with  a  cost  of  $4.90  per  pupil.  The  operation  of  the  air- 
washer  adds  something  to  the  cost  of  the  heating  in  this  building.    The 
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fact  that  the  building  stands  in  the  open  and  is  fully  exposed  also  adds 
to  the  cost.  After  a  reasonable  allowance  is  made  for  this  additional 
cost,  the  still  excessive  cost  would  indicate  one  of  two  things:  incorrect 
and  wasteful  methods  of  firing  or  improper  fire  grates  or  fire  boxes 
causing  excessive  waste  of  fuel.  A  saving  of  $i,ooo  to  $2,000  on  the 
coal  bill  of  this  building  would  seem  possible.  It  is  impossible  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  August,  to  determine  the  real  cause  of  this  high  cost. 
However,  this  may  be  worked  out  during  the  next  school  year. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

It  seems  evident  that  by  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  janitors 
to  correct  methods  of  firing  and  of  economizing  fuel  an  annual  saving  of 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  could  be  made  in  the  district. 

The  cost  per  1,000  cubic  feet  to  be  heated  may  be  fairer  than  the  cost 
for  each  pupil,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  were  not  available  for 
this  study. 

Note  I. — ^Three  kinds  of  fuel  are  used — oil,  soft  coal,  and  hard  coaL 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  varying  cost  of  the  kinds  of  fueL 

Note  2. — ^In  1915-16,  the  Central  High  School  will  be  opened.  This 
building  is  very  similar  to  the  Northeast  Building  and  will  be  heated  by 
slack  fed  into  the  furnace  by  mechanical  stokers.  This  will  enable  an 
acciurate  comparison  of  the  cost  of  heating  in  the  two  buildings  to  be 
made.  In  the  Northeast  High  School  soft  coal  is  used;  oil  is  used  in 
all  the  other  high-school  buildings. 

Such  studies  as  this  show  conclusively  the  need  of  standards  for  the 
cost  of  heating,  lighting,  water,  supplies,  janitor  service,  etc. 

B.  STUDY  OF  SCHOOL  PROGRESS 

The  following  study  was  made  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  ward- 
school  graduates  of  June,  1915. 

Just  before  the  dose  of  the  school  year  the  following  ''Individual 
School  History"  blank  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  graduating  dass 
by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Effidency: 
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Individual  School  History 
seventh-^srade  pupils 

1.  Name Street  Address 

(Write  sunuune  fint) 

2.  When  were  you  bom  ?    Year ,  Month ,  Day 

3.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 

4.  What  will  be  your  age  June  11, 1915  ?    Years ,  Months ,  Da3rs 

5.  Did  you  attend  kindergarten  ? When  ? Where  ? 

How  many  months  ? 

6.  In  what  year  and  month  did  you  first  enter  school  (not  kindergarten)  ? 

Year ,  Month 

7.  Where  did  you  first  enter  school? In  what  grade? 

8.  How  old  were  you  when  you  first  entered  school  (not  kindergarten)? 

Years ,  Months 

9.  Have  you  attended  school  a  part  or  all  of  each  school  year  since  you  entered 

school? 

10.  How  many  school  years  or  parts  of  school  years  have  you  attended  school  ? 

11.  Have  you  ever  missed  as  much  as  five  (or  more)  consecutive  months  of 

school?    List  below  each  such  absence  from  school: 
When  (year)?    Number  of  months?  Why?  In  what  grade? 

a 

b 

c 

12.  When  did  you  first  enter  school  in  Elansas  City  ?. 

In  what  grade  ? 

13.  Have  you  at  any  time  repeated  a  grade  or  a  class  ?     If  so,  what  grades  or 

classes? 

14.  Have  you  at  any  time  skipped  a  grade  or  diss?    If  so,  what  grades  or 

classes? 


Careful  directions  were  sent  as  to  the  method  that  should  be  pur- 
sued and  the  care  that  should  be  exercised  in  answering  the  questions, 
in  order  that  the  answers  might  be  as  accurate  as  possible;  though  the 
children  depended  upon  their  own  memory  and  that  of  their  parents, 
it  is  felt  that  in  most  respects  the  answers  are  fairly  accurate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  questions  are  so  put  that  the 
answers  serve  as  a  check  upon  each  other.    The  papers  were  carefully 
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examined  before  the  study  was  made,  the  answers  compared  and  checked, 
and  corrections  made  wherever  it  was  evident  an  error  had  been 
made. 

In  this  study  we  had  in  view  the  following  problems:  (i)  to  deter- 
mine the  time  required  to  finish  in  the  seven-year  S3rstem  which  is  in 
force  in  the  Kansas  City  schools  (boys  and  girls  were  kept  separate  in 
the  study);  (2)  since  about  one-half  of  this  class  had  a  year's  work  in 
the  kindergarten  before  entering  the  grades,  a  secondary  problem  was 
to  determine  the  length  of  time  required  to  finish  by  kindergarten  chil- 
dren and  also  by  non-kindergarten  children  (those  who  had  not  had  work 
in  kindergarten)  and  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  two  groups  in  the 
matter  of  time  required  to  finish;  (3)  some  secondary  problems  that  are 
omitted  here. 

It  is  felt  that  the  first  problem  is  of  special  interest  because  Kansas 
City  has  only  seven  years  in  the  elementary-school  course. 

All  children  who  entered  the  Kansas  City  schools  after  1910  were 
excluded  from  this  study  in  order  that  all  children  included  might  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  in  r^ard  to  the  school  system.  In  doing 
this  it  was  assumed  that  the  difference  in  the  first  two  years'  work  would 
not  be  very  great,  whether  in  a  seven-year  or  an  eight-year  system,  and 
that  a  child  having  had  two  years'  work  outside  of  Kansas  City  would 
usually  enter  the  third  grade  upon  coming  to  Kansas  City.  When  a 
pupil  was  absent  more  than  one-half  the  year,  that  year  was  not  counted 
as  a  school  year  for  him.  Of  the  2,084  white  graduates  in  1915,  378 
were  excluded  and  1,706  were  used  for  this  study. 


TABLE  I 

NXTMBSR  07  PXTPZLS  STUDIED,  InCLXTDING  KiNDERGAKTEN 

AMD  NON-Knn>EEGARTEN 


Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Number  of  pupils  studied 

847 
417 
430 

859 
406 

453 

1.706 

Number  of  kindergarten  pupils 

Number  of  non-kindergarten  pupils. . . 

823 
883 

Table  II  shows  that  this  class  was  about  equally  divided  between 
seven  and  eight  years  in  time  required  to  finish;  that  a  small  number, 
96,  required  less  than  seven  years,  and  239  required  more  than  eight 
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years.    Five  pupils  finished  in  five  years.    Four  of  these  were  non- 
kindergarten  pupils  and  were  overage  at  entrance  into  school. 

TABLE  n 
NxTMBER  FnosHmc  AMD  Yeass  RSQUntED 


NuMBKR  or  Yeais  to  FnnsH 

0 

z 
0 
0 

I 

o.os 

O.X2 

0.00 

tx 

xo 

9 

8 

7 

6 

12 
22 
26 

31 

5 

3 

I 

z 
0 

Total 

Number  of  bo3r8,  non-kindergarten 
Number  of  giris,  non-kindergarten 
Number  of  boys,  with  kindergarten 
Number  of  giiis,  with  kindergarten 

s 

0 
0 
0 

5 

12 

14 
8 

5 
39 

73 
SO 
48 
23 

194 

192 
206 

I4S 
142 

133 

IS9 

189 
205 

430 
453 
4«7 
406 

Total.. 

685 

686 

91 

5.33 

3.85 
6.92 

5 

1,706 

Percentaffe,  total 

0.29 

O.S7 
0.00 

2.28 

2.9s 
1.58 

"37 

13.93 
8.63 

40.21 
45.07 
34.87 

40.15 
33.07 
47.87 

0.29 

0.45 
0.12 

xoo 

Percentage,  non-kindergarten  boys 
and  gins 

Percentage,  kindergarten  boys  and 
girls 

100 
xoo 

Table  in  shows  that  the  class  as  a  whole  required  about  seven  and 
two-thirds  years  to  finish  the  course,  a  saving  of  about  o.  75  of  a  year 
over  the  eight-year  sjrstem,  since  the  average  time  required  in  most 
eight-grade  S3rstems  is  about  8 . 4  years.  The  time  required  for  the  girls 
is  slightly  less  than  that  for  the  boys. 

TABLE  m 

Average  Time  Reqxtired  y^„ 

Average  time  for  all  bo3rs  and  girls 7.65 

Average  time  for  all  bo)rs 7. 72 

Average  time  for  all  girls 7. 58 

Table  IV,  which  is  a  comparison  of  kindergarten  and  non- 
kindergarten  children,  shows  that  in  the  matter  of  time  required  to 

TABLE  IV 

CoMPAsisoN  07  TncE  Required  by  Kindergarten  and  Non- 
Kindergarten  CmiDREN 


Kindergarten 


Average  time  required,  boys  and  girls. 

Average  time  required,  bo3rs 

Average  time  required,  girls 


7.50 
7.56 
7.42 
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finish  the  kindergarten  children  have  an  advantage  of  about  three- 
tenths  of  a  year  over  the  non-kindergarten  children.  The  kindergarten 
girls  also  finish  in  less  time  than  the  kindergarten  boys.  An  average  of 
only  7 .43  years  was  required  by  the  kindergarten  girls. 

Table  V  is  another  comparison  of  the  time  required  to  finish.  In 
making  this  study,  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  cumulative  records 
whereby  the  advancement  of  a  child  through  the  grades  can  be  traced 
accurately  became  dearly  evident. 

TABLE  V 
Time  Rsquised  to  Finish 


All,  boys  and  giris 

All,  kindergarten  boysandgirls 
All,    non-kindeigarten  boys 

and  giris 

Kindergarten  bovs 

Kindergarten  girls 

Non-kindergarten  boys.. . . 
Non-kindergarten  girls 


7  Yean  or 
Lett 

8  Yean  or 
More 

783 

934 

452 

371 

330 
3X6 

553 

30I 

336 

148 

183 

170 
383 
371 

ToUl 

1,706 
823 

883 

417 
406 

430 

453 


C.     OPPORTUNITY  OF  INDIVIDUALS 


The  following  summaries  taken  from  the  rei>orts  on  double  promo- 
tions, special  promotions,  and  special  demotions  give  an  insight  into  the 
chance  that  the  individual  will  have  his  special  needs  met  and  that  he 
will  be  considered  apart  from  the  mass  or  group. 


TABLE  VI 

Double  Promotions  during  the  Second  Thirteen  Weeks 

OF  THE  Year  1914-15 


First  grade 22 

Second  grade 18 

Third  grade 18 

Fourth  grade 14 


Fifth  grade... 
Sixth  grade. . . 
Seventh  grade 

Total 


9 
6 

z 

88 


J 
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Combining  the  88,  the  436,  and  the  430  cases  of  Tables  VI,  Vlly 
Vin,  we  have  only  944,  or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  elementary-school 
enrolment,  that  received  special  promotions,  demotions,  or  double  pro- 
motions during  one-third  of  last  year.  Are  there  not  more  pupils  needing 
this  special  attention?  From  Table  VII  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  two 
and  one-half  times  easier  to  secure  a  special  promotion  in  the  same 
room  than  to  a  higher  class  in  another  room  (315  were  promoted  within 
rooms,  and  only  121  to  other  rooms).  It  would  appear  that  the  barrier 
between  rooms  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  between  classes  in  the 
same  room,  though  such  a  circumstance  dearly  ought  not  to  operate 
to  limit  the  child's  opportimity. 

TABLE  Vn 
Special  Promotions  to  Higher  Classes 


In  Another 
Room 

First  ffiade 

52 
31 
30 

6 

IS 
7 
0 

73 

57 

Third  ffrade .,.,»...-, 

Of 
50 

Fourth  ffiade 

43 

Fifth  mde 

63 

Sixth  irradc  ...........  r  ^  r  t 

19 

Total 

131 

315 

TABLE  Vm 
Special  Demotions  to  Lower  Classes 


In  Another 
Room 

In  Same  Room 

First  inade 

60 
38 

38 
ID 
33 

17 
XZ 

70 

30 

Third  mde 

^4 

Fourth  ffrade 

34 

Fifth  mde 

32 

Sixth  (Trade  ...,,,,  t  r , 

Seventh  made 

<9^ 
II 

Total 

186 

2%d, 

^0^ 

While  these  summaries  indicate  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  are  moved  forward  in  mass,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  individual  adjustment  is  somewhat  greater  than  is  here  indi- 
cated, for  two  reasons:  First,  the  form  of  report  used  was  new  and  in 
several  cases  it  was  evident  that  errors  had  been  made,  and  the  reports 
were  returned  for  correction.  However,  in  other  cases  the  rei>orts  may 
not  have  been  imderstood  and  errors  may  have  been  made.  Secondly, 
the  most  probable  form  of  error  would  be  a  failure  to  report  special  pro- 
motions and  demotions  by  oversight  or  because  of  failure  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  such  cases. 

While  the  majority  of  pupils  are  average  pupils  and  should  move  in 
mass,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  especially  slow  pupils  and  also  of 
especially  bright  pupils  that  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  mass  movement. 

It  is  very  comforting  to  note  that  the  figures  given  above  show  i6 
more  special  promotions  than  special  demotions.  This  means  that  the 
bright  children  are  being  given  a  chance.  The  bright  children  need 
special  opportunities  for  advancement  as  well  as  the  slow  children. 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  in  dty- 
school  systems  is  still  an  unsolved  one.  It  baffles  both  teachers  and 
school  administrators.  One  forward  step  has  been  made  in  that  the 
problem  has  been  recognized.  For  years  teachers  and  school  superin- 
tendents refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  problem.  Some 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  through  super- 
vised study  hours,  special-help  periods,  more  individual  instruction,  and 
less  mass  teaching. 

D.     EFFICIENCY  OF  SCHOOL  WORK 

In  measuring  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  the  median  results  for  the 
entire  city  were  computed.  These  results  were  furnished  to  each  prin- 
cipal and  thus  it  was  possible  for  a  principal  to  compare  each  room  in 
his  building  with  the  dty  medians  and  determine  where  added  emphasis 
was  needed  or  where  improved  methods  were  needed.  In  handwriting 
a  test  was  made  and  the  following  directions  were  given  the  pupils  in 
October: 

Public  Schools,  EIansas  City,  Missoxtri 

pijpil's  direction 

Write  as  well  as  you  can  at  your  usual  speed  the  foilowing  stanza.  Write 
the  stanza  again  and  again  imtil  I  say  "Stop."    At  the  command,  stop  at 
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once,  even  if  in  the  middle  of  a  letter.  Use  a  line  of  paper  for  each  line  of 
stanza.    Use  no  punctuation  marks. 

Speak  the  truth 

In  the  end  it  shall  appear 

Truth  is  best  in  age  and  youth 

The  teachers  and  principals  were  directed  to  have  each  pupil  read  this 
stanza  twice  before  b^inning  to  write,  to  have  the  pupils  write  exactly 
two  minutes,  and  to  have  no  writing  on  the  papers  except  the  stanza — 
no  name,  no  grade,  no  school,  and  no  number.  The  samples  in  each 
building  were  collected  by  rooms  and  grades,  and  each  bundle  was 
properly  labeled.  These  samples  were  then  given  key-numbers,  and 
put  up  in  bundles  of  150  to  200  papers  each,  and  assigned  to  about  one 
hundred  teachers  who  were  especially  good  in  handwriting,  who  volun- 
teered to  score  the  papers  by  the  Thomdike  scale.  When  these  papers 
were  retiuned  and  the  scoring  studied,  it  was  found  that  the  standards 
of  the  scorers,  even  when  the  scale  was  used,  were  so  different  that  the 
comparisons  of  rooms  or  buildings  would  be  worthless.  Then  it  was 
determined  to  take  a  group  of  normal-training-school  students  and  train 
them  to  use  the  Thomdike  scale.  Twenty  of  these  students  were  chosen. 
The  material  used  was  that  devised  by  Dr.  £.  L.  Thomdike  and  described 
in  the  Teachers  College  Record  for  November,  1914.  The  standard  speci- 
mens were  graded  independently  by  the  normal  students  on  eight  differ- 
ent days.  After  each  grading  a  conference  was  held  and  specimens  that 
were  not  accurately  graded  were  studied  more  closely.  Freeman's 
suggestions  on  grading  handwriting  were  also  read  by  the  students. 
Although  no  effort  was  made  to  follow  the  Freeman  plan,  yet  it  perhaps 
had  some  influence  in  their  grading.  The  standard  specimens  were  cut 
apart,  their  numbers  concealed,  and  then  the  specimens  graded.  Also 
at  these  daily  conferences  twenty  samples  of  the  students'  writing  were 
numbered  serially  and  were  graded  by  each  of  these  normal  students, 
and  the  twenty  students  then  compared  their  results  on  each  of  these 
specimens.  In  this  way,  in  about  two  weeks  they  became  so  skilful  that 
they  varied  only  3  to  5  per  cent  on  a  group  of  twenty  papers.  This 
body  of  twenty  students  then  for  a  small  stipend  graded  57,863 
writing  samples.  The  ranges  and  medians  for  the  city  are  given  in 
Tables  K-XI. 
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Mr.  Freeman's  standards  (Table  XII)  are  for  an  eight-grade  system. 
For  the  Kansas  City  schools  with  a  seven-grade  system  the  standards 


TABLE  DC 
Ranges  in  Class  Medians  in  Quality-Handwkiting 


Gnde 

October 

May 

M-O 

H 

vn 

8.I-II.S 
7.9-11.2 

7.S-IO-3 

75-  9.7 
6.8-  9.6 

8.4-14.0 
8.2-II.9 
7.S-".o 
7.1-10.9 
6.8-  9.9 
5  9-  90 

8.S-14.0 
8. 2-14. I 
7.1-11.6 
7.1-10.1 
7.0-10.0 

8.8-13.8 
8.5-13.2 
8.3-12.0 
6.3-12.2 
6.8-11.1 

VI 

V 

IV 

in 

n 

*    6.2— 10. I 

I 

S'S'  9.3 

October  ^October  pftpen. 
May  ■•  liCaj  pepen. 

M-O^BCay  papers  of  the  same  pupils  that  were  in  these  grades  in  October. 
H«Special  papers  collected  by  the  writing  supervisor. 


TABLE  X 
Ranges  in  Class  BIedians  in  Speed-Handwkiting 


Grade 


vn. 

VI. 

v.. 

IV. 

in. 
n.. 


October 


17.5-119.0 

34.0-  93.0 
21. 5-107.0 
II. 5-  83.0 

14.5-  ^Z'S 


May 


SO 

35 

49 

39 
29 

IS 


5-1 18.0 
5-111.0 
5-100.5 
o-  91.5 
5-  69.0 
5-  78.0 


M-0 


50.5-118.O 

3S.S-IOS.S 
50.5-  99.0 

44.5-  81.0 
30.5-  83.0 


TABLE  XI 
Class  Medians  in  Handwsitino 


QUALITT 

Snio 

GSADK 

October 

M-O 

Gain 

H 

October 

M-0 

Gain 

vn 

9.S 
9.1 
8.7 
8.2 

8.0 

10.6 

9.9 
9.4 

8.8 
8.2 

I.I 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.2 

II. 4 
II. 0 
10.5 

9.3 
8.4 
7.6 
7.2 

72 

65 
60 

49 
3S 

77 
76 

69 
64 
53 

5 

VI 

II 

V 

9 

IV 

15 

in 

18 

n 

I  . 
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of  Table  Xm  are  proposed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  quality  suggested 
for  the  seventh  grade  is  only  12.  These  standards  are  for  the  quality 
of  work  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  pupil  who  on  completing  the  sixth 
grade  writes  quality  11 . 5  on  the  Thomdike  scale  at  the  rate  of  80  letters 
per  minute  has  reached  the  sixth-grade  standard  in  writing. 

TABLE  Xn 

Fseeicam's  Pxoposed  Standasd  for  Quality  and  Speed  in  Handwsitino 
(The  qxiality  is  converted  into  units  of  the  Thomdike  scale  instead  of  the  Ayits  units) 


School  Geadi 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vra 

QuAlity 

8.0 
36 

8.4 
48 

9.1 

S6 

10. 0 
6s 

10.7 
72 

II. 6 

80 

12.7 
90 

Speed 

TABLE  xm 
PxoposED  Standards  roR  Kansas  City  Schools— Speed  and  Quality 


School  Gkaoi 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

Quality 

Speed. 

75 
36 

8.S 
48 

95 
60 

10.  S 
70 

II. s 
80 

12.0 
90 

That  these  standards  sure  easily  attainable  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  May  the  six  rooms  doing  the  best  work  in  each  of  the  various 
grades  of  the  city  averaged  o.  6  of  a  Thomdike  point  above  the  standard 
in  quality  proposed,  and  also  averaged  21  letters  per  minute  above  the 
standard  in  speed.  Even  in  October,  the  six  rooms  doing  the  best  work 
averaged  only  o. 5  of  a  Thomdike  point  below  the  proposed  quality,  and 
the  average  speed  in  October  of  these  rooms  was  10  letters  per  minute 
above  the  standard.  It  is  not  expected  that  every  pupil  in  a  room  will 
reach  the  standard  set,  but  the  majority  should  readi  the  standard,  and 
the  higher  the  quality  of  teaching,  the  fewer  will  be  the  exceptions.  The 
standard  quality  and  speed  should  be  maintained  in  all  written  work. 

Good  teaching  and  good  grading  keep  pupils  of  like  ability  together. 
When  a  pupil  reaches  the  standard  in  writing  for  his  grade,  he  may  give 
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his  attention  to  other  studies.  The  presence  in  a  room  of  a  few  espedaily 
good  writers  is  no  guaranty  of  good  teaching.  They  are  usually  natural 
exceptions.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they  are  actually  the  products  of 
poor  teaching — the  kind  of  teaching  that  takes  care  of  the  promising 
pupils  to  the  neglect  of  the  remainder. 

In  October,  1,743  of  the  writing  papers  were  worth  12  or  more;  this 
was  about  11  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  papers  graded.  At  the 
same  time  2,076  pupils  wrote  more  than  90  letters  per  minute.  It  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  require  pupils  who  can  write  quality  12  at  the  rate  of  90 
letters  per  minute  to  continue  practice  in  writing.  The  sixty  hours  of 
school  time  usually  devoted  to  writing  each  year  should  be  devoted  to 
other  work  by  pupils  who  have  reached  the  standard.  All  attempts  to 
train  beyond  a  reasonable  standard  result  in  much  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  Of  the  special  papers  prepared  for  Mr.  Holt  in  May,  3,650,  or 
about  18  per  cent,  were  graded  12  or  above.  These  people  are  doing 
satisfactory  writing,  and  2,400  of  these  pupils  are  below  the  seventh 
grade.  It  is  possible  that  the  high  quality  of  these  papers  was  obtained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  speed. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  the 
elementary-school  pupils  who  write  well  and  rapidly.  A  school  system 
should  be  judged,  not  by  its  best  nor  by  its  poorest  product,  but  by  its 
average  product.  The  average  writing  product  in  the  Elansas  City 
schools,  while  comparing  very  favorably  with  the  average  product  in 
other  systems,  is  not  quite  so  good  in  quality  or  in  speed  as  it  should  be. 
With  definite  standards  to  be  reached  and  dose  supervision  by  the  writ- 
ing supervisor,  in  a  year  or  two  at  most  the 'Standards  proposed  should 
be  reached  by  practically  all  rooms.  In  fact,  a  few  entire  school  build- 
ings have  now  reached  the  standard.  Some  buildings  last  year  gained 
nearly  2  Thomdike  points  between  October  and  May.  However,  the 
standard  calls  for  only  i  point  advance  each  year.  Hence,  schools  below 
standard  should  be  able,  by  extra  effort,  to  advance  to  standard. 

Mr.  Freeman,  in  discussing  his  proposed  standards  in  handwriting, 
says: 

The  data  which  have  been  presented  indicate  that  this  standard  can  be 
attained  with  an  expenditure  of  time  of  not  over  75  minutes  a  week.  The 
writer  is  convinced  on  the  basis  also  of  some  of  the  data  that  it  could  be 
attained  generally,  as  it  is  in  some  cases,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  much  shorter 
amount  of  time.    When  the  most  efficient  methods  are  employed,  it  will 
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probably  be  found  that  the  expenditure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
intermediate  grades  suffices  to  fix  the  handwriting  habit  in  its  main  outline, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of  time  in  the  upper  grades  will 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  habit  and  increase  it  by  the  amount  of  progress 
which  is  represented  in  the  standard. 

From  the  investigations  made  thus  far  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  gen- 
erally, not  only  in  Kansas  City,  but  in  other  cities,  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  writing  in  the  lower  grades.  With  well-directed  work  in 
Grades  III,  IV,  V,  writing  can  be  fairly  well  mastered.  Increased  speed 
and  improved  quality  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  will  come  with 
very  little  practice — one  or  two  ten-minute  periods  per  week — if  right 
habits  have  been  established  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Rooms  below  standard  are  advised  to  make  an  ''extra  effort''  on 
penmanship.  This  does  not  mean  additional  time,  but  better  methods 
of  teaching,  more  specific  and  purposeful  drills,  a  closer  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  class,  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  more  corrective  indi- 
vidual work.  Without  doubt  ample  time  is  spent  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship  in  all  the  grades  and  too  much  time  in  some  grades. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  EFFICIENCY  TESTS  IN  READING  ON  A 

Cmr  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


E.  E.  OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent  of  Schook,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


At  the  request  of  the  committee  the  following  brief  statement  is 
made  of  the  effects  of  a  series  of  tests  in  reading  on  the  teachers  and 
administrators  of  a  school  system.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  repeat  the  tables  showing  the  numerical  results  of  these  tests,  but 
rather  to  conmient  briefly  on  the  significance  of  the  tests  for  the  system 
of  schools. 

In  the  beginning  the  teachers  were  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  tests.  Some  thought  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  check 
up  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher  as  a  basis  for  determining  his  or 
her  efficiency.  There  was  no  large  amount  of  experience  in  the  system 
itself  in  the  giving  of  tests  or  in  the  evaluating  of  results.  The  selection 
of  the  subject  to  be  investigated  was  determined  in  part  by  the  interests 
of  the  supervisors  and  in  part  by  the  suggestions  derived  from  earlier 
scientific  studies  on  reading. 

After  a  number  of  conferences  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
supervisors  of  the  system,  the  following  program  was  adopted  as  a  suit- 
able one  for  a  series  of  tests:  (i)  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  reading,  both 
oral  and  silent,  as  it  is  now  taught  in  this  system  of  schools;  (2)  to  ascer- 
tain the  relation  that  the  rate  of  reading  of  one  grade  bears  to  its  next 
higher  grade  as  a  standard  of  advancement;  (3)  to  ascertain  what  factors 
are  of  greatest  influence  in  affecting  the  rate  of  reading;  (4)  to  ascertain 
the  relation  that  the  rate  of  reading  bears  to  the  result  achieved  in  the 
process  of  reading  considered  as  a  thought-getting  process. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  tests  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  many  problems  of  method  which  had  heretofore  entirely 
escaped  their  attention.  Their  original  notion  was  that  the  way  to 
teach  reading  is  to  read,  read,  read.  The  moment  they  began  to  per- 
form these  tests,  it  became  evident  to  them  that  the  child,  in  learning  to 
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read,  is  facing  a  multitude  of  difficulties  without  being  guided  by  any 
definite  notion  of  how  to  proceed.  In  fact,  they  learned  that  it  is 
important  for  the  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  students,  to  make  dis- 
tinctions that  heretofore  had  escaped  their  attention.  This  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  following  quotations  from  individual  grade  teachers: 

z.  "We  do  not  know  how  to  teach  silent  reading." 
3.  ''We  had  not  realized  the  importance  of  efficiency  in  silent  reading  as 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  subjects." 

3.  "We  are  going  to  emphasize  silent  reading  and  the  grasp  of  content." 

4.  "We  will  not  teach  oral  reading  less,  but  silent  reading  more." 

5.  "The  problem  is  ours.    We  will  assist  in  its  solution." 

6.  "We  have  a  new  interest  in  teaching  reading." 

A  brief  siunmary  may  be  given  of  the  general  and  specific  results 
which  came  from  the  series  of  tests. 

GENERAL 

I.  The  attitude  of  pupil  and  teacher  toward  the  subject  changed. 
3.  The  utility  of  silent  reading  stressed. 

3.  Greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  proper  method  of  presenting  and 
conducting  reading-lessons,  especially  so  far  as  the  rate  of  reading  and 
the  grasp  of  content  are  concerned. 

4.  Closer  correlation  of  reading  with  the  other  subjects. 

SPEdPIC 

1.  A  more  definite  standard  for  judging  the  efficiency  of  reading. 

2.  A  more  elastic  system  of  promotion  by  subjects. 

3.  Closer  attention  to  the  individual  differences  of  pupils  in  reading 
ability,  thus  adapting  more  closely  the  type  of  training  to  the  individual 
pupil. 

4.  A  greater  economy  of  time  effected  in  teaching  the  subject. 

5.  Greater  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  use  of  standards  and  tests 
in  judging  results  of  teaching. 

Perhaps  many  of  these  results  may  seem  to  the  reader  overstated. 
However,  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  these  judgments 
to  ascertain  and  formulate  premises  based  upon  the  direct  experience 
of  teachers  who  are  daily  presenting  the  work  in  the  classroom.  The 
results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  study  has  been  very  beneficial  in 
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achieving  higher  quality  of  teaching,  not  only  in  reading  but  in  other 
subjects  as  well. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  teachers  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  the  high  school  (unsolicited)  brought  the  report  that  pupils  in 
the  language  department  showed  much  greater  preparation  than  in 
former  years.  This  improvement  in  language  is  believed  to  be  in  part 
due  to  the  emphasis  on  the  reading  work  of  the  elementary  schools. 

This,  with  other  evidences,  seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  school 
system  itself  has  been  greatly  improved  through  the  interest  aroused  in 
this  study.  Let  me  mention  especially  four  wa3rs  in  which  the  entire 
system  is  affected: 

1.  A  more  scientific  attitude  and  method  in  the  subject  is  established, 

2.  A  closer  checking-up  of  results  is  obtained. 

3.  More  definite  teaching  is  practiced. 

4.  More  efficient  learning  results. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SPELLING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


J.  B.  SEARS 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


An  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  spelling  was  made  in 
the  Oakland  schools  during  the  past  year,  covering  Grades  11- VIII 
inclusive,  in  forty  of  the  forty-one  schools  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
an  examination  of  the  general  administrative  policy  affecting  spelling, 
the  schedules  of  time-allotment,  the  content  of  the  course,  lesson- 
assignments,  and  methods  and  devices  in  use  in  the  classrooms,  a  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  spelling  was  made  by  the  use  of  the  Ayres  Springfield 
lists.'    The  tests  were  applied  to  12,985  children.' 

The  tests  were  all  given  on  the  same  day,  to  the  yoimger  children  in 
the  forenoon,  and  to  the  older  children  in  the  afternoon.  The  words  were 
pronounced  in  the  usual  way  by  the  classroom  teacher,  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  the  investigating  staff  (some  fifty  advanced  students  of 
education  had  been  carefully  instructed  for  this  purpose).  The  words 
were  marked,  partiy  by  students,  and  partiy  by  principals  and  teachers. 
No  principal  or  teacher  marked  papers  from  his  or  her  own  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  get  together  the  facts  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  a  scientific  handling  of  this  branch  of  the  curriculum,  to 
interpret  these  facts  in  the  light  of  sound  principles  of  administration, 
supervision,  and  teaching,  and  to  make  the  results  available  for  study 
by  those  engaged  in  supervising  or  teaching  the  subject. 

The  results  of  the  tests  were  expressed  in  terms:  first,  of  group 
averages;  secondly,  of  the  distribution  of  individual  scores  within  these 
groups;  thirdly,  of  individual  differences  due  to  (a)  age,  (b)  sex,  and 
(c)  general  ability  (teacher's  estimate);  fourthly,  of  social  differences 

'  These  lists  have  since  been  embodied  in  a  complete  spelling  scale.  See  Leonard 
P.  Ayres,  Measurement  of  AbilUy  in  Spelling,    New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

1915. 

*  The  full  report  is  published  by  the  Oakland  School  Department  as  Publication 

No,  J  of  the  Bureau  of  Information,  Statistics,  and  Educational  Research,  June,  1915. 
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due  to  (a)  father's  occupation,  (&)  father's  nationality,  (c)  the  child's 
occupational  ambition,  and  {d)  the  child's  home  language;  fifthly,  of 
the  relation  between  time-allotment  and  spelling  ability. 

In  terms  of  the  standard  (70  per  cent)  the  averages  for  the  dty  as 
a  whole,  for  all  but  three  of  the  separate  schools,  for  all  grades  but 
second  and  third,  rank  high.  The  average  score  for  the  dty  is  76.5 
per  cent.  The  difference  between  averages  attained  by  different  schools 
is  wide;  the  higher  scores  are  attained  by  the  larger  schools.  In  some 
schools  grade  averages  vary  but  slightly,  while  in  other  schools  such 
variation  is  extremely  wide.  Also,  when  the  scores  of  all  the  children 
in  the  dty  are  averaged  by  grades,  these  averages  vary  as  much  as  24 
per  cent,  and  the  variation  of  class  averages  within  a  given  grade  is  even 
wider  still,  while  the  distribution  of  individual  scores  within  a  dass,  a 
grade,  or  a  school,  ranges  from  zero  to  perfect.  And  since  21  per  cent  of 
all  the  children  in  the  dty  made  perfect  scores,  it  is  evident  that  the  test 
was  inadequate. 

The  overlapping  between  grades  and  the  wide  difference  between 
scores  attained  by  different  schools  and  by  different  grades  show  that 
there  is  no  common  standard  for  promotion  in  this  subject. 

Inddent  to  the  study  of  scores  in  the  light  of  individual  differences 
the  schools  were  found  to  be  over  60  per  cent  retarded.  Every  grade 
contained  children  at  least  eight  years  apart  in  ages,  and  a  careful  study 
showed  that  the  accderates  invariably  scored  higher  than  their  grade 
averages,  while  retardates  regularly  fell  bdow,  and  the  more  retarded 
the  lower  their  scores. 

The  influence  of  sex,  while  not  pronounced,  is  fairly  constant,  with 
a  tendency  to  increase  with  age.  And  the  correlation  between  general 
ability  (teacher's  estimate)  and  ability  to  spdl  b  constant  and  marked. 

Differences  between  the  scores  of  different  social  groups,  as  indicated 
above,  appear,  but  they  are  not  pronounced,  and  the  effect  of  the  home 
language,  dther  as  to  extent  or  type  of  errors,  is  practically  negligible. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  results  of  the  tests,  nor  in  other  informa- 
tion gathered,  to  show  that  spelling  is  standardized  in  respect  to  content, 
method,  length  of  lesson-assignment,  time-allotment,  or  amount  to  be 
learned.  From  the  standpoint  of  group  averages  the  schools  stand  high, 
but  from  the  distribution  of  individual  scores  it  is  evident  that  important 
individual  and  social  differences  do  not  enter  as  determining  factors  in 
the  organization  and  teaching  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

STANDARD  TESTS  AS  AIDS  IN  THE  CLASSIFICATION  AND 

PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS 


DANIEL  STARCH 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 


The  two  chief  sources  of  waste  in  education  are  (i)  teaching  things 
that  the  bright  pupils  already  know  and  (2)  teaching  things  that  none 
of  the  pupils  need  to  know.  Economy  in  the  latter  will  be  achieved  by 
ascertaining  what  the  really  essential  and  important  things  in  each  sub- 
ject are.  Economy  in  the  former  will  be  achieved  by  classif3dng  and 
promoting  pupils,  not  according  to  time,  but  according  to  ability. 

One  third  of  the  pupils  waste  time  by  being  in  classes  in  which  they 
know  practically  all  the  material  that  is  being  covered  in  the  recitation 
period  and  are  able  to  perform  all  the  tasks  expected  of  them.  Another 
third  of  the  pupils  waste  time  by  being  in  classes  in  which  they  can  grasp 
very  little  of  the  material  and  are  able  to  perform  very  poorly,  or  not 
at  all,  the  tasks  expected  of  them. 

One  pupil  out  of  every  three  is  promoted  too  slowly  and  one  pupil 
out  of  every  three  is  promoted  too  rapidly.  One  pupil  in  every  three 
could  finish  the  eight  grades  in  seven  years  or  less,  and  one  pupil  in  every 
ten  could  finish  the  eight  grades  in  six  years  or  less.  The  reason  for  this 
situation  is  that  the  schools  do  not  know  in  any  accvurate  way  the  actual 
abilities  of  their  pupils  and  are  unable  to  compare  in  any  precise  manner 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils  with  one  another.  The  result  is  that  there  are  no 
definite,  tangible  standards  with  which  the  pupil  of  any  given  grade  can 
be  compared  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  up  to  the  standard  or  not. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  by  concrete  examples  the  basis  of  these 
assertions  and  the  means  by  which  a  more  accvurate  classification  of  the 
pupils  may  be  brought  about. 

Standard  tests  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were 
carried  out  in  an  elementary  school  in  Madison  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 350  pupils.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  for  each  subject 
and  for  each  g^rade  by  the  distribution-curves  in  the  following  figures. 
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Let  US  examine  first  the  performance  of  the  pupils  in  writing.  The 
tests  were  designed  to  measure  speed  and  quality  of  writing  and  were 
performed  according  to  the  specifications  published  by  the  writer  in 
the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  February,  1915.  The  speed 
of  writing  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  letters  written  per 
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Chart  I. — Distribution  of  pupils  in  writing  in  Grades  I~VIII.    The  numbers 
along  the  base-line  are  the  scores  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Thomdike  scale. 

minute,  and  the  quality  was  measured  'by  the  Thomdike  scale.  By 
a  process  of  equating  speed  and  quality  so  as  to  express  a  pupil's  writing 
ability  in  a  single  score,  all  the  results  were  evaluated  and  represented 
in  the  curves  of  Chart  I.  The  numbers  along  the  base-line  from  left 
to  right  are  qualities  on  the  Thomdike  scale.  The  distances  vertically 
above  each  base-line  represent  the  number  of  pupils.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  range  all  the  way  from  quality  4  to 
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quality  9,  and  the  pupils  in  the  second  grade  range  all  the  way  from 
quality  6 .  25  to  quality  9.  The  striking  fact  is  the  enormously  wide  range 
of  abilities  in  each  grade  and  the  resulting  overlapping  of  the  abilities 
of  one  grade  over  those  of  the  other  grades.  By  actual  computation, 
32  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  any  given  grade  equal  or  exceed  the  median 
of  the  next  grade  above  it.  A  corresponding  percentage  of  pupils 
equals  or  falls  below  the  median  of  the  next  grade  below. 

The  tests  in  reading  were  designed  to  measure  speed  and  compre- 
hension and  were  made  according  to  the  specifications  published  by  the 
writer  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology^  January,  191S-  The 
reading  ability  of  each  pupil  is  represented  by  a  single  score  in  which  his 
performances  in  speed  and  in  comprehension  are  combined.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Chart  n  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  met  in  Chart  I.  The 
facts  for  reading  are  similar  to  those  for  writing.  The  range  of  ability 
in  each  grade  is  enormously  wide,  and  the  overlapping  is  likewise  exten- 
sive. In  the  case  of  reading,3i  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  any  given  grade 
reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the  next  grade  above. 

The  tests  in  spelling  were  made  with  the  lists  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology^  March,  1915.  The  distributions 
and  overlappings,  as  shown  in  Chart  m,  are  in  all  essential  respects 
identical  with  the  two  preceding  tests.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  of  any  given  grade  reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the  next  grade 
above. 

Ability  in  arithmetic  was  measured  by  means  of  the  Courtis  tests. 
Series  A.  It  was  found  that  32.5  per  cent  of  the  pupUs  in  any  given 
grade  reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the  next  grade  above. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is  this:  Would  not  the  range  of  ability 
and  the  overlapping  be  very  much  less  if  each  pupil's  performance  in 
all  studies  were  combined?  Thus,  a  fourth-grade  pupil  might  write 
as  well  as  the  average  seventh-grade  pupil  and  read  as  wdl  as  the 
average  fifth-grade  pupil,  but  spell  no  better  than  the  average  first- 
grade  pupil.  His  average  performance  in  all  studies  combined  might  be 
approximately  what  it  should  be  for  the  fourth  grade. 

What  are  the  actual  facts?  A  combined  score  for  all  studies  was 
computed  for  each  pupil,  so  that  the  various  subjects  were  balanced 
against  each  other.  It  was  found  that  even  then  the  overlapping  was 
practically  as  large.  Thirty-two  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  pupUs 
in  any  given  grade  reach  or  exceed  the  standard  of  the  next  grade  above 
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it;  thirty-five  and  two-tenths  per  cent  fall  to  or  below  the  standard  of 
the  next  grade  below.  The  sdiools  have  not  been  able  to  measure  in 
any  accurate  manner  the  actual  abilities  of  the  pupils,  nor  to  compare 
them  with  any  objective  standards. 
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Cbast  IL— Distribudon  of  pupils  in  reading  in  Grades  n-Vm.  C^he  nmnben 
along  the  base-line  are  the  scores  in  which  speed  and  comprehension  are  oombmed, 
but  expressed  in  terms  of  words  read  per  second.) 


It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  economy  in  time  could  be  effected 
by  classifying  and  promoting  pupils  according  to  their  actual  abilities 
or  performances  in  the  various  studies.  One-third  of  the  pupils  are  one 
or  more  years  ahead  of  the  grade  in  which  they  are  placed  and  could, 
therefore,  complete  the  elementary  school  one  year  earlier  and  be  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  average  eighth-grade  pupil. 
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Chart  in. — ^Distribution  of  pupils  in  spelling  in  Grades  n-Vm.  (The  numbers 
along  the  base-line  represent  the  percentage  of  words  spelled  correctly  in  the 
specified  lists.) 
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Every  school  S3rstem  ought  to  have  a  department  of  testing  by  means 
of  standard  scales  and  tests,  so  that  the  actual  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments of  pupils  could  be  rated  accurately  and  made  use  of  in  classifi- 
cation and  promotion.  The  principle  of  promotion  according  to  ability 
rather  than  according  to  time  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  acting 
as  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  do  their  best. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  USE  OF  MENTAL  TESTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


GUY  MONTROSE  WHIPPLE 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illuiois 


The  object  of  mental  tests,  practically  considered,  is  to  secure  by 
a  relatively  refined  and  precise  method  a  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  mental  traits  or  the  general  mental  status  of  a  pupil  than  can  be 
secured  by  other  methods,  as  by  inspection  of  his  marks  or  his  school 
progress  or  by  the  teacher's  personal  estimate.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
mental  tests  now  available  for  use  with  school  children  are  of  two  sorts: 
first,  those  which  aim  to  determine  with  some  precision  the  presence 
or  the  absence  or  the  amount  of  some  specific  mental  characteristic, 
e.g.,  tests  of  memory-span,  of  quickness  of  learning,  of  pitch  discrimina- 
tion, of  color-blindness,  etc. ;  secondly,  those  which  aim  to  determine  with 
perhaps  somewhat  less  precision  the  general  status  of  the  child's  intel- 
ligence, his  mental  level  or  general  all-round  ability  as  related  to  that 
of  other  children  of  the  same  nationality,  sex,  age,  and  social  status. 
In  this  second  field  the  Binet-Simon  tests  have  received  such  prepon- 
derant emphasis  and  attention  as  to  constitute  at  present  almost  the 
only  S3rstem  of  tests  of  general  intelligence  with  which  the  educational 
public  is  acquainted. 

In  principle,  the  first  sort  of  tests — those  which  bring  to  light  specific 
mental  abilities — are  of  most  decided  interest  and  importance  for  the 
work  of  the  schools.  In  practice,  they  have  received  almost  no  atten- 
tion from  school  men,  and  it  is  impcxssible  because  of  that,  and  more 
especially  because  they  necessitate  the  participation  of  an  investigator 
who  possesses  special  training  in  general,  experimental,  and  applied 
psychology  and  a  good  acquaintance  with  schoolroom  problems,  to  lurge 
at  this  time  any  wholesale  adoption  of  them  in  public-school  systems. 
What  we  should  urge  is  that,  in  those  school  systems  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  the  development  of  educational  research,  there 
should  be  created  the  office  of  consulting  psychologist  and  that  this  official 
should  be  commissioned  to  make  intensive  studies  of  all  sorts  of  special 
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cases  in  which  the  aiial3rsis  of  mental  abilities  and  disabilities  would 
throw  light  upon  the  means  of  instruction  that  would  accomplish 
maTimal  results  for  school  progress.  There  is  no  school  S3rstem  of  any 
size  that  does  not  contain  dozens  and  scores  of  pupils  who  present  special 
psychological  problems.  Examples  are:  pupib  that  cannot  learn  to 
spell,  pupils  that  have  special  difficulty  in  committing  to  memory, 
pupils  that  are  slow  in  acquiring  the  technique  of  reading,  pupils  that 
display  exceptional  gifts  in  special  lines  of  work,  pupils  that  seem  to  be 
tone-deaf,  pupils  that  present  peculiar  and  seemingly  inexplicable  resist- 
ance to  disciplinary  control,  pupils  that  exhibit  speech  disorders 
developed  from  compulsory  right-handedness.  In  fine,  the  painstaking 
scrutiny  and  intensive  study  of  all  individuals  that  exhibit  striking 
peculiarities  in  their  mental  equipment  is  a  form  of  educational  research 
that  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  some  of  our  best-equipped  school 
S3rstems  could  readily  afford,  and  that  demands  for  its  prosecution  the 
application  by  an  expert  of  numerous  special  forms  of  mental  tests. 

Tests  of  the  second  sort — test-systems  designed  to  measure  general 
intellectual  status — ^have  come  into  considerable  prominence  in  the  past 
decade  through  the  interest  developed  by  the  Binet-Simon  tests.  These 
tests  were  first  proposed  in  1905  by  the  eminent  French  psychologist, 
Alfred  Binet,  and  his  collaborator,  the  physician,  Dr.  Simon,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  devices  might  be  used  to  s^regate,  for  placing 
in  special  classes,  pupils  too  defective  mentally  to  profit  by  instruction 
in  regular  classes.  This  preliminary  statement  was  replaced  in  1908  by 
a  more  S3rstematic  formulation  and  this  1908  series  was  again  replaced 
three  years  later  by  what  is  known  as  the  191 1  revision.  The  extraor- 
dinary cleverness  with  which  they  were  devised,  the  novelty  of  the 
principles  they  embodied,  and  their  surprisingly  satisfactory  outcome 
from  the  schoolman's  point  of  view,  all  conspired  to  focus  upon  these 
tests  the  active  attention  of  psychologists  and  educators  in  all  civilized 
countries.  The  extent  of  this  activity  may  be  gauged  by  the  nimiber  of 
titles,  254,  in  the  Binet-Simon  bibliography  published  by  Kohs  in  1914. 
One  consequence  of  this  activity  has  been  a  flood  of  critidsm,  both 
constructive  and  destructive,  which  renders  anything  like  an  authori- 
tative standardization  of  every  detail  of  procedure  in  the  application 
of  these  tests  quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time.  Fortunately, 
however,  from  the  immediately  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  these  technical  details  of  critidsm. 
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This  rq)ort,  then,  will  be  limited  to  demonstrating  by  reference  to 
several  typical  studies  in  American  dties  that  the  Binet-Simon  tests  are 
valuable  devices  for  the  administration  and  organization  of  school  sys- 
temsy  to  pointing  out  certain  limitations  in  the  tests,  and  to  suggesting 
certain  precautions  that  should  be  observed  in  their  use. 

As  typical  studies  of  the  usefulness  of  the  tests  in  this  country  we 
shall  cite  those  by  Goddard'  (191 1)>  Dougherty  (1913),  Adler  (1914), 
Brigham  (1914),  and  Hicks  (1915). 

Goddard  reports  upon  the  testing  of  all  the  pupils  (2,000)  of  the 
public  schools  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  wherein  it  was  found  that  78 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  "normal,"  in  the  sense  of  being  either  "at 
age,"  one  year  "advanced,"  or  one  year  "retarded"  when  their  mental 
is  compared  with  their  chronological  age.  Pupils  testing  two  or  three 
years  behind  their  age,  15  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  the 
first  six  grades,  are  regarded  as  "merely  backward,"  and  as  needing  to 
be  placed  in  special  classes  in  order  to  profit  adequately  by  instruction. 
Pupils  testing  four  or  more  years  behind  their  age  (3  per  cent  of  these 
were  found)  are  ranked  as  feeble-minded.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  equally  serious  misfits  on  the  other  side  of  the  curve  of  distribution, 
Le.,  to  those  gifted  children  who  are  not  placed  in  the  school  grade  which 
their  mental  attainments  indicate.  "Nothing  could  be  clearer,"  says 
Goddard,  "than  the  way  in  which  these  figures  [referring  to  one  of  his 
tables]  demonstrate  what  we  all  know  from  experience  must  be  true, 
that  is,  that  we  drag  the  dvdl  child  up,  trying  to  keep  him  up  to  his  grade 
and  hold  the  bright  child  back  to  keep  him  to  the  same  grade,  thus  doing 
gross  injustice  to  both."  The  following  excerpts  from  his  results  are 
sufficiently  typical  to  show  what  amount  of  disparity  exists  between  the 
actual  grading  of  children  and  the  grading  indicated  by  the  Binet  tests. 


Number 

Percentage 

In  inrades  above  what  Binet  scale  would  warrant 

I2X 

558 
5S8 

9-4 
43-2 
43.2 

In  grades  corresponding  to  what  Binet  scale  would  warrant. . 
In  inrades  below  what  Binet  scale  would  warrant 

The  question  at  once  arises:  How  far  should  the  school  be  expected 
to  show  conformity  to  the  Binet  results  in  its  grading?  Tothiswemay 
return  later.    Suffice  to  say  that  after  all  allowance  is  made,  there 

*  Consult  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  sources. 
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remain  many  cases  in  which  pupils  are  wrongly  placed,  and  that  the 
Binet  scale  offers  one  method  of  bringing  the  discrepancies  to  light. 

In  1913  Miss  Dougherty  reported  upon  the  results  of  Binet  tests 
applied  to  483  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  six  to  seventeen  years  and  whose  school  grades 
ranged  from  the  first  to  the  eighth.  While  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
scale  may  be  improved  in  certain  details,  this  investigator  quotes  as 
directly  applicable  to  her  own  results  the  following  statement  of  Goddard 
(in  the  report  above  cited) : 

It  is  almost  be3rond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  we  should  get  such 
figures  as  are  shown  in  this  table  [a  general  distribution  of  results]  tmless  the 
figures  upon  which  it  is  based  are  amazingly  accurate,  and  if  they  are  accurate 
it  gives  us  a  wonderfully  valuable  method  of  measuring  o\ur  efficiency  and  our 
accuracy  in  the  grading  of  children,  and  points  out  the  possibility  of  great 
improvement  along  this  line — ^much  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  and  the 
comfort  of  the  teacher. 

Miss  Martha  Adler,  assistant  principal  of  Public  School  77,  New  York 
City,  reported  in  1914  the  results  of  two  experiments  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  pupib  on  the  basis  of  Binet  testing.  In  her  first  experi- 
ment 80  first-grade  boys  were  tested  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and 
the  35  who  stood  highest  were  placed  together  as  the  advanced  section, 
while  the  remainder  formed  the  regular  section.  Both  sections  were 
then  carried  forward  as  fast  as  their  abilities  would  permit.  The  result 
was  distinctly  better  progress  for  hoih  sections  than  under  ordinary 
methods  of  sectioning,  that  is,  on  other  bases  than  mental  ability.  Her 
second  experiment  dealt  with  89  foiurth-grade  boys;  the  general  plan 
was  similar  and  the  results  were  similarly  striking.  Miss  Adler  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Binet  tests  are  worth  while,  not  only  for  the  pupils,  but 
likewise  for  teachers  and  supervisors.  Her  experiments  are  of  interest 
because  they  demonstrate  the  utility  of  mental  tests  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  ''normal"  pupils  into  sections  within  the  regular  classes.  On  the 
need  of  such  classification  she  says: 

Although  a  large  majority  of  pupils  enter  school  at  six,  a  difference  in  their 
mentalities  is  manifest  almost  at  the  outset,  and  after  a  few  wedks  two  or  three 
groups  are  formed  to  provide  for  the  different  grades  of  intelligence.  In  other 
words,  there  are  three  classes  in  one  class.  Allowing  for  the  most  efficient 
instruction,  and  for  a  skilful  use  of  that  educational  time-killer  "busy  work," 
we  are  nevertheless  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  time 
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wasted,  and  almost  supeiiiuman  energy  expended  in  attempting  really  to 
supervise  two  groups  while  teaching  a  third.  In  the  higher  grades  the  group- 
ing is  usually  done  sparingly,  because  of  the  sheer  impossibility  of  covering  the 
mass  of  subject-matter  laid  down  in  any  way  except  by  dass  instruction. 
Subject-matter  increases  in  importance  as  the  chfld  advances — ^in  fact,  we  are 
too  much  bound  by  a  curriculum,  and  classifications,  gradations,  and  groupings 
are  made  with  reference  to  it,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  pupils.  What 
we  need  is  something  which  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  child's  indi- 
viduality. 

In  the  same  year,  1914,  C.  C.  Brigham  published  results  secured 
by  appl3ang  the  Goddard  191 1  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  to  309 
pupib  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  Princeton  Model  School.  Brigham 
concludes  that  the  scale  not  only  graded  accurately  ''in  the  long  run" 
pupils  of  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age  (there  were  too  few  cases  at 
six  years  to  generalize  from),  but  was  also  ''an  adequate  measure  of 
individual  differences  at  any  of  these  ages."  "This  conclusion/'  he 
addSy  "may  be  qualified  by  defining  'accurately  measured'  as  a  correct 
measiure  96  per  cent  of  the  time,  but  there  is  strong  probability  that  this 
measure  approached  complete  accuracy." 

During  the  past  year,  1915,  Vinnie  C.  Hicks,  consulting  psycholo- 
gist of  the  Oakland,  California,  schools,  has  reported  tests  of  all  the 
children  in  a  jkindergarten  of  that  dty  to  discover  whether  the  results 
showed  a  good  correlation  with  the  actual  school  progress  of  the  children. 
Her  final  conclusion  is  that "  the  Binet  tests  given  to  entrants  to  the  first 
grade  would  not  result  in  any  unjust  labeling  of  them  as  mental  defec- 
tives. "  On  the  contrary,  "  the  most  evident  fault  of  the  tests,  if  used 
as  prognosticative  of  school  progress,  is  over-optimism."  Again  she 
says:  "The  chief  value  of  giving  die  tests  would  be  in  having  them  pro- 
ductive of  proper  distribution  of  entrants  according  to  ability,  into 
regular  classes,  classes  for  the  slow  but  intelligent,  special  classes  for 
the  subnormal,  expvdsion  [from  the  classes  of  the  regular  school  S3rsteml 
for  the  feeble-minded." 

The  foregoing  citations  from  five  studies  in  American  public-school 
systems  represent,  it  will  be  understood,  only  a  fraction  of  the  available 
material.'    They  are  adduced  here  as  being  enough  to  demonstrate  that 

>  From  Wallin,  {Mental  HeaUh  of  the  School  Child,  chap,  zviii)  it  appears  that  the 
Binet  tests  are  in  use  in  at  least  the  following  American  ddes:  Albany,  Allentown, 
Altoona,  Auburn,  Aurora,  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Bloomfield,  NJ.,  Buffalo,  Cam- 
bridge, Camden,  Chester,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Denver, 
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the  Binet-Simon  tests  can  be  used  to  distinct  advantage  in  the 
classification  and  grading  of  school  children  from  the  very  first  day  of 
their  work  in  the  schools.  It  goes  without  sa3dng  that  the  use  of  the 
tests  in  this  manner  presupposes  the  actual  organization  within  the  school 
system  of  sections  or  groups  of  pupils  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
tests.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  such  organization, 
save  to  point  out  that  every  bit  of  the  evidence  indorses  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation which  embodies  more  than  two  such  sections  of  groups  within 
each  of  the  usual  school  grades.  Eventually,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
seek  to  develop  in  all  school  systems  at  least  foiu:  groups:  the  gifted 
group,  the  regular  group,  the  slow  group,  and  the  group  of  moderately 
defective  mentality.  A  fifth  group — the  mental  defectives  whose 
insufficiency  is  marked — ^will  be  relegated  to  special  custodial  institu- 
tions. This  plan  of  organization  will  be  recognized  as  essentially  the 
one  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  Sickinger,  or  Mannheim,  system, 
now  in  operation  in  Germany. 

Stress  has  been  laid  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  in  the  differentiation  of  "normal"  children 
into  groups  of  approximately  similar  mental  abilities.  If  the  tests 
are  adequate  for  this  differentiation,  it  follows,  afortior%  that  they  are 
unquestionably  adequate  for  the  detection  and  s^regation  of  the 
distinctly  mentally  defective  group,  including  both  the  more  serious 
cases  that  need  institutional  treatment  and  the  less  serious  cases  that 
need  instruction  in  special  classes  in  the  public-school  system.  On  this 
account  no  specific  citations  will  be  made  here  to  the  very  extensive 
literatiure  upon  the  use  of  the  tests  for  organizing  special  classes  for 
mental  defectives,  though  this  is  the  field  in  which  the  tests  have  been 
most  often  used  and  for  which  they  were  originally  designed. 

It  remains,  now,  to  consider  certain  limitations  of  the  Binet  tests 
and  to  note  certain  precautions  that  should  be  observed  in  their  use. 

Elizabeth,  Englewood,  Everett,  Wash.,  Goldsboio,  N.C.,  Grand  Rapids,  ELackensack, 
Hanisbuig,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  Hoqniam,  Wash.,  Houston,  Jersey  City,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  Little  Rock,  Long  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Maiden,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Minnei^lis,  Montdair,  Mount  Vernon,  Morristown,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Newark, 
New  Britain,  New  Brunswick,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans,  North  Bergen,  N.Y., 
Newton,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Passaic,  Perth  Amboy,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Plainfidd, 
Princeton,  Raleigh,  Reading,  Richmond,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Saginaw,  St  Loius,  Schenec- 
tady, Somerville,  Mass.,  Somerville,  N.J.,  Spokane,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Toledo, 
Trenton,  Washington,  West  Hoboken. 
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Every  expert  who  has  dealt  with  the  tests  has  found  points  to  be  criti- 
cized in  them.  No  one  claims  that  they  are  ideal  or  even  as  perfect  as 
might  be  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the 
tests  of  the  lower  school  ages — ^up  to  the  eighth  year — are  too  easy,  and 
that  those  of  the  higher  ages — especially  above  the  eighth  year — are 
somewhat  too  difficult.  The  composition  of  the  several  tests  has  been 
criticized  freely:  some  of  them  are  felt  to  depend  too  much  on  school 
training;  some  of  them  are  quite  certainly  wrongly  placed  (even  in 
Binet's  191 1  revision);  others  are  condemned  on  the  ground  that  they 
offer  a  one-to-one  chance  of  success  by  mere  guessing;  still  others  are 
admittedly  difficult  to  score.  Similarly,  the  composition  of  the  series 
for  the  several  years  is  open  to  discussion;  need  is  felt  for  an  extension 
of  the  series  above  twelve  years,  and  possibly  for  the  insertion  of  finer 
gradations  in  the  lower  years;  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  particularly 
when  certain  tests  are  missed  in  the  earlier  years  and  others  passed  in  the 
later  years,  offers  much  chance  for  debate.  These  and  other  criticisms 
can  be  offered  against  the  Binet  scale.  Nevertheless,  they  are  sufficiently 
met  for  our  present  purposes  by  the  one  outsjtanding  fact  that  the  tests, 
even  with  these  imperfections,  do  work.  School  men  need  not  cast 
aside  an  educational  device  just  because  it  is  open  to  improvement. 

More  important,  in  our  opinion,  than  these  details  of  improving  the 
technique  of  the  scale  is  the  possible  misinterpretation  of  what  the  tests 
really  do  for  us.  It  should  be  understood,  for  example,  that  they  do  not 
pretend  to  afford  a  precise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  mental  apti- 
tudes of  the  pupil.  They  tell  us  merely  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  given 
pupil  can  do  approximately  those  things  that  most  children  of  a  certain 
age  can  do.  But  in  another  way,  two  pupils  might  both  test  eight  years 
mentally  and  yet  be  very  different  from  one  another;  an  imbecile  who 
tests  eight  years  and  who  is  actually  twelve  years  old  has  quite  a  different 
mind  after  all  from  the  normal  eight-year-old  child. 

Again,  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that  even  if  the  tests  should 
measure  native  ability  ideally,  still  we  should  not  expect  a  complete 
correspondence  between  the  test  results  and  school  progress,  for  the 
fairly  obvious  reason  that  school  progress  depends  on  other  factors  than 
native  ability.  Industry  and  zeal,  good  home-conditions,  docility, 
inclination  for  "bookish"  pursuits,  freedom  from  illness,  conformity 
to  the  school  routine,  these  and  other  factors  play  their  rdle.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  relatively  accessible  to  modification 
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and  control,  whereas  native  ability,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a 
primary  and  uncontrollable  prerequisite  for  school  success.  It  follows 
that  the  determination  of  the  general  intellectual  status  cannot  be 
neglected,  even  though  some  pupib  of  moderate  ability  are  able  to  get 
higher  marks  than  other  pupils  of  superior  ability. 

In  the  actual  administration  of  the  Binet  tests  there  arise  several 
important  questions.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  has  aroused  consider- 
able debate.  Must  these  tests  be  administered  by  a  specially  trained 
expert  or  may  they  be  administered  by  any  classroom  teacher?  On 
this  point  there  is  disagreement.  Our  opinion  is  between  the  extreme 
views.  We  should  reconmiend  the  emplo3mient  wherever  possible  of 
an  expert  psychologist  who  has  had  experience,  not  alone  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  but  also  in  the  conduct  of  mental  tests  generally,  and 
who  is  also  familiar  by  personal  contact  with  the  various  forms  of  mental 
deficiency  to  be  found  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  who  could 
qualify,  in  short,  as  an  expert  psycho-clinicist.'  But,  where  circum- 
stances prevent  the  emplo3mient  of  an  expert  psycho-clinidst,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  selected  teachers  may  be  trained  to  perform  the  most 
necessary  selection  of  mentally  defective  pupils  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  warrant  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  We  would  recommend  that  these 
teachers  should  be  able  to  present  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following 
qualifications:  (i)  at  least  a  general  familiarity  with  the  classroom  work 
of  the  grade  schools,  (2)  a  degree  of  general  intelligence  better  than  the 
average  of  elementary-school  teachers,  (3)  familiarity  with  general 
elementary  psychology,  educational  psychology,  and,  preferably  also, 
experimental  psychology,  (4)  familiarity  with  the  main  aspects  of 
personal  hygiene  and  of  school  hygiene  (with  special  emphasis  upon 
physical  defects  and  their  relation  to  mentality),  (5)  knowledge  of  the 
history,  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  special  classes  for  mentally 
defective  children  as  operated  in  public  schools,  (6)  special  drill  in  the 
administration  of  mental  tests,  including  the  technique  of  the  Binet 
scale,  and  knowledge  of  the  principal  proposals  for  its  modification  and 
extension,  (7)  personal  observation  of  numbers  of  feeble-minded  children 

'  The  proper  qualificadons  for  psycho-clinical  work  have  been  set  forth  at  length 
by  J.  £.  W.  Wallin,  whose  views  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  those  who  would 
restrict  diagnostic  work  with  mental  tests  to  persons  of  quite  varied  and  exceptional 
training  and  experience. 
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as  gathered  in  institutions  for  mental  defectives.'  Opportunities  to 
secure  this  special  training  are  now  offered  by  a  number  of  universitieSy 
particularly  in  their  summer-school  courses.  It  is  also  gratif3dng  to 
note  that  several  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
are  opening  their  classes  for  observation  and  practice  work  to  limited 
nimibers  of  properly  qualified  teachers  and  supervisors  of  special  classes 
for  mental  defectives.  We  would  recommend  that  school  boards  directly 
or  indirectly  subsidize  selected  teachers  to  enable  them  to  secure  adequate 
training  in  this  field. 

Another  question  often  debated  is:  Which  of  the  numerous  formu« 
lations  of  the  Binet  tests  should  be  used  ?  In  oiu:  opinion,  for  the  piu:- 
poses  of  such  classification  as  is  here  recommended,  little  or  no  difference 
will  appear  in  the  results  from  the  use  of  different  formulations.  When 
the  basal  year  is  ten  or  over,  we  incline  to  favor  the  arrangement  of  the 
tests  proposed  by  Kuhlmann  or  by  Terman  (known  as  the  Stanford 
revisicm)  rather  than  the  earlier  and  more  frequently  used  ''standard 
method''  published  by  Goddard,  simply  because  a  number  of  the  modi- 
fications tentatively  introduced  by  the  last-named  have  been  found  to 
be  undesirable.  Yet  the  Goddard  formulation  has  the  merit  of  greater 
ease  in  handling  and  administering.  It  is,  moreover,  in  more  common 
use  than  the  others.  Its  results  are  equally  good  for  ages  under  ten. 
The  Teachers*  Manual  prepared  by  Professor  R.  A.  Schw^ler  (14),  and 
published  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
also  an  excellent  account  of  this  scale  and  a  verbatim  set  of  directions 
for  its  conduct. 

Whatever  arrangement  of  the  scale  is  used,  there  are  certain  general 
directions  for  testing  that  are  important  if  standardized  results  are  to 
be  obtained.    The  following  may  be  deemed  especially  essential: 

'  These  recommendations  accord  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Psychological  Assodation,  at  its  Chicago  meeting,  December,  19x5,  deprecating  the 
use  of  mental  tests  for  purposes  of  practical  diagnosis  by  persons  psychobgically  un- 
qualified for  such  work.  Since  the  purport  of  thb  resolution  has  been  wrongly 
stated  in  certain  newspapers,  where  it  has  been  declared  that  the  American  P^cho- 
logical  Association  "put  its  ban  on  the  Binet  tests/'  it  would  seem  not  inappropriate 
here  to  warn  school  officials  against  supposing  that  the  Binet  scale  has  been  officially 
discredited  by  professional  psychologbts  and  against  supposing  that  any  person, 
regardless  of  training,  is  competent  to  apply  the  scale  and  either  to  commend  or 
condemn  it. 
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1.  IsolaUan. — Conduct  the  test  individually  in  a  quiet,  well-lighted 
room,  free  from  interruption,  and  without  the  presence  of  parents, 
teachers,  or  other  children.  An  assistant,  who  shall  record  all  responses 
verbatim,  may  be  used  to  advantage  when  time  is  to  be  economized. 

2.  PreUminary  observaUon. — ^Don't  start  the  testing  at  once,  but 
take  a  few  minutes  to  get  acquainted  with  the  child  and  to  disarm 
suspicion  or  timidity.  We  have  found  it  useful  to  measure  weight, 
height,  vital  capacity,  strength  of  grip,  vision,  and  even  hearing  (quite 
roughly),  and  with  younger  children  to  try  the  form-board.  These 
physical  tests  are  directly  interesting  to  the  child  and  they  often  reveal 
to  the  examiner  physical  defects  that  account  for  what  seems  to  be  mental 
insufficiency.  Naturally,  this  preliminary  observation  must  not  be 
long  enough  to  wear  out  the  child  before  the  Binet  tests  are  b^un. 

3.  Encourage. — ^Avoid  an3rthing  that  suggests  an  inquisition.  Never 
show  impatience.  Never  ridicule.  Be  tactful  and  sjnnpathetic 
Never  correct  the  child.    Never  state  flatly  that  his  answers  are  wrong. 

4.  Avoid  pumping. — ^Amateurs  almost  invariably  read  into  the  child's 
responses  their  own  knowledge.  In  consequence,  they  proceed  to 
"pump"  the  right  answer  out  by  hinting,  suggesting,  and  quizzing: 
"You  mean  thus  and  so,  don't  you?"    "Isn't  it  really  this?"  etc 

5.  Follow  direcUons. — ^The  besetting  sin  of  the  amateur  tester  is 
his  proneness  to  modify  the  conditions  of  administering  the  tests.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  emphatically  that  the  primary  rule  in  the  use  of  mental 
tests  is:  "  Follow  directions."  Put  n^ativdy,  if  the  slang  be  permitted : 
"Don't  monkey  with  your  method."  In  especial,  don't  alter  the 
instructions  given  to  the  child  in  the  tests. 

6.  Sidelights. — ^Be  on  the  watch  for  the  numerous  indirect  indications 
of  the  child's  mental  processes.  To  the  skilful  examiner  the  attitude 
and  manner  of  the  child  will  convey  valuable  hints  supplementary  to 
the  actual  replies.  Make  full  notes  on  the  record  blank  of  these  accessory 
S3miptoms  of  mentality. 

7.  Order  of  tests. — ^Begin  with  a  nimiber  of  relatively  simple  tests. 
The  pictures  and  the  definitions,  for  example,  are  alwa3rs  interesting 
and  frequently  supply  the  examiner  at  the  outset  with  an  approximate 
notion  of  the  child's  status.  Do  not  follow  strictly  the  order  on  the 
record  blank.    Intersperse  difficult  with  easy  tests. 

8.  Range  of  testing. — ^The  narrowest  range  permissible  is  from  the 
lowest  age  at  which  all  the  tests  are  passed  to  the  highest  age  at  which 
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any  single  test  is  passed.    If  the  results  show  considerable  irregularity 
(much '' scattering ''),  it  will  be  necessary  to  widen  this  range. 

9.  Recording. — ^If  no  stenographic  or  clerical  assistance  is  feasible, 
make  the  attempt,  nevertheless,  to  set  down,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  a 
full  record  of  the  child's  responses.  It  is  impossible  to  fill  these  in  later 
from  memory.  Moreover,  it  frequently  becomes  desirable  to  know 
afterward,  not  merely  that  the  child  passed  or  failed  in  a  given  test, 
but  just  precisely  what  his  response  was. 

10.  Afkimnesis. — ^It  is  usually  worth  while  to  record  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  the  child's  personal  history,  since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  this  information  will  not  be  wanted  afterward  in  dealing  with 
the  case.  The  following  items  are  recommended:  (a)  child's  name  in 
fvdl,  (b)  sex,  (c)  date  of  birth,  (d)  name  of  school,  (e)  school  grade, 
(/)  date  and  hour  of  examination,  (g)  name  of  examiner,  (A)  name  of 
person  proposing  the  examination,  (s)  name  of  teacher,  (j)  names  and 
addresses  of  parents,  (k)  occupation  of  parents,  (I)  number  of  children 
in  family  and  their  sex,  (m)  illnesses  of  pupil,  (n)  obvious  physical  defects 
or  peculiarities,  (0)  conduct  in  school,  (p)  proficiency  in  school,  (9)  other 
items  pertinent  to  the  child  in  question.' 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL   SOCIETY  FOR   THE 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Revision  Adopted  in  Qiicago,  Februaiy,  1909) 

ARTICLE  I 

Name. — ^The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  ''National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education." 

ARTICLE  n 

Object. — ^Its  puiposes  are  to  cany  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

ARTICLE  m 

Membership. — SEcnoM  i.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — 
active,  associate,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  puiposes  of  this 
Society  is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  on  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

Sec.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
and  may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  or  to 
vote,  or  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active 
members,  with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  Society 
on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $3.00  and  for  the 
associate  members  $z .  00. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  and  CommUtees. — ^Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall 
be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretaiy-treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Coounittee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four 
other  members  of  the  Society. 
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Sec.  3.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee 
shall  serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion, 
appoint  an  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  5.  A  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  So- 
ciety, shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
Society,  and  make  an  annual  financial  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V 

Publicaiions. — ^The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  oj  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  provide  for. 

ARTICLE  VI 

MeeHngs. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meedngs  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

Amendments, — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 


MINXJTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  CINCINNATI, 

OHIO,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1915 

An  audience  of  some  five  hundred  persons  assembled  in  one  of  the  ball- 
rooms at  the  Sinton  Hotel  in  order  to  hear  the  discussion  of  Part  I  of  the 
Pourteenlh  Yearbook  of  the  Society,  while  some  two  hundred  persons  were  turned 
away,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  room  was  filled.  This  imusually  large  number 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Yearbook  entitled  Minimum  Essentials  in  Element 
tarySchool  Subjects  made  such  a  wide  appeal  and  to  the  fact  that  it  represented 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
and  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

President  J.  M.  Gwinn  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8:00  o'clock,  and 
presided  during  the  progress  of  the  following  program: 

Topic:    "Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary-School  Subjects."    General 
Statement  of  the  Scope  of  the  Yearbook. 

J.  M.  GwiNN,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Orleans,  La. 
"The  Essentials  in  Language  and  Literature" 

James  Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Chicago  Normal 
College,  Chicago,  HI. 
"Objective  Standards  for  Controlling  Instruction  and  Economizing  Time" 

S.  A.  CoiTSTis,  Director  of  Educational  Research,  Public  Schools,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
"Standard  Requirements  in  Handwriting" 

F.  N.  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Discussion: 

G.  D.  Strayer,    Professor   of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

F.  E.  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  President,  Superintendent  R.  J.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati; 
Vice-President,  Professor  J.  Carleton  Bell,  University  of  Texas;  Member  of 
Executive  Committee  for  the  term  expiring  in  1919,  President  Dwight  B. 
Waldo,  of  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  H.  C.  Morrison,  Superintendent  Harry  B.  Wilson,  of  Topeka, 
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Kan.;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Professor  S.  Chester  Parker,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

At  approximately  lo :  oo  o'clock  the  chairman  adjourned  the  meeting,  which 
had  proved  to  be  especially  successful,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
spcBka  was  thoroughly  well  prepared  and  ^)oke  exactly  the  length  of  time 

that  had  been  assigned  him. 

S.  Chester  Pasker,  Secretary 
].  M.  GwiNN,  President 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

December  23,  1914,  to  December  23,  1915 

XECBIPTS  FOR  IQZS 

Balance  on  hand  December  a$,  19x4 $1,087. a8 

Fxom  sale  of  Yearbooks  by  The  University  of  Chicago  Press: 
June  to  December,  1914 $347-49 

January  to  June,  1915 912.97 

$1,260.46 

Interest  on  savings  bank  account: 

To  January  i,  1915 $  12.98 

To  July  1, 1915 6. 25 

19.23 

Dues  horn  members  (current  and  delinquent): 

Active $387.80 

Associate 219.30 

$607.10 

Total  income  for  the  year $1,886.74 

Total  receipts  including  initial  balance $3)974  •  07 

EXPENDirnSES  FOR  I915 

Publishing  and  distributing  "  Yearbooks**: 

Printing  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I  (''Minimum  Essen- 
tials")   $499.69 

Distributing  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  to  members 35  •  54 

Printing  i  ,200  additional  copies  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  I  184 .  50 
Printing  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  11  (''Teachers'  Effi- 
ciency")    339. 19 

Distributing  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  n,  to  members ^5 .  13 

Printing  1,000  additional  copies  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Part  I 

("Supervision  of  City  Schools") 79.36 

Printing  i  ,01 5  additional  copies  Fourteenth  Yearbook,  Part  11  76 .  10 

Miscellaneous  expenses  preparing  Yearbooks 20. 13 

Distributing  Yearbooks  to  members,  miscellaneous 9. 77 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

In  this  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Yearbook  Dr.  C.  E.  HoUey  presents  the 

results  of  a  direct  investigation  on  a  fairly  comprehensive  scale  of  the 

important  question:  What  factors  determine  the  number  of  years  of 

schooling  received  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  ?    The  investigation 

I  was  carried  on  in  several  Illinois  cities;  the  results  are  doubtless  typical 

t  for  the  Middle  West,  if  not  for  the  country  generally.    It  will  be  noted 

}  that  the  outcome  of  the  study  coincides  in  some  respects  with  beliefs 

I  current  in  educational  circles,  but  contradicts  those  beliefs  in  other 

[  respects.    A  close  correlation  is  discovered  between  years  of  schooling 

'  and  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  advantages  of  the  homes  from 

which  the  pupils  come,  and  these  environmental  conditions  appear  to 

be  more  important  than  degree  of  native  ability  in  determining  amount 

of  schooling.    Retardation  and  truancy  are  most  frequent  among  the 

i  children  of  poor  and  uneducated  parents.    Size  of  family,  however,  has 

no  appreciable  effect  on  persistence  in  school.    Of  particular  interest  to 

schoolmen  is  the  demonstration  that  early  elimination  is  largely  due  to 

external  factors  over  which  the  school  has  little  or  no  control    The 

selected  bibliography  on  elimination  and  related  issues  found  at  the 

end  of  the  text  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  useful  to  readers  of  the  Yearbook. 

G.  M.  W. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERSISTENCE  IN  SCHOOL 

AND  HOME  CONDITIONS' 


CHARLES  ELMER  HOLLEY 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


PARTI 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

THE  PROBLEM 

This  Study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  qualitative  analysis  of 
the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  schooling  of  children  and  their 
home  conditions.  It  is  concerned  secondarily  with  a  rough  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  the  hereditary  and  the  environmental 
factors  involved  in  these  relationships. 

ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  social  survey  of  the  Decatur,  lUinob, 
high  school  made  by  the  writer  during  the  school  year  of  191 2-13.  In 
making  this  survey  a  large  amount  of  data  was  secured,  most  of  which 
proved  to  be  of  relatively  little  importance,  but  among  the  many  facts 
there  were  a  few  which  suggested  family  tendencies  in  the  matter  of 
educating  children.  Some  of  the  families  gave  all  the  older  children  a 
high-school  education,  while  other  families,  of  similar  size  and  age- 
composition,  did  not  have  one  child  who  had  completed  the  high-school 
work.  All  the  families  having  two  or  more  children  no  longer  in  the 
public  school  were  selected  and  examined.  There  proved  to  be  198  such 
families,  containing  642  older  children,  334  of  whom  had  secured  a  high- 
school  education.  A  further  examination  showed  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  198  families  fvunished  72  per  cent  of  those  who  had  finished  the  high 
school,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  families  fvunished  57  per  cent  of  those  who 

'  This  study  was  accepted  as  the  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  in 
education  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Blinob.  The  writer  wishes 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  for  counsel  and  suggestions  given  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bagley  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Coffman.  Further,  many  useful  suggestions  were  received 
from  Dr.  G.  M.  Whipple,  Dr.  C.  H.  Johnston,  and  the  graduate  students  in  education. 
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had  not  finished  the  high  school.  This  difference  suggested  that  there 
must  be  corresponding  differences  in  the  homes  which  might  be  ascer- 
tained. Data  were  secured  and  it  was  foimd  that  these  two  groups  of 
homes  differed  markedly  with  respect  to  economic,  educational,  and 
social  conditions. 

Three  years  ago  Dr.  J.  K.  Van  Denburg  published  the  results  of  an 
investigation  conducted  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  He  foimd  that 
"on  the  whole,  the  economic  status  of  these  pupils  (so  far  as  it  is  shown 
by  monthly  rental)  seems  to  be  only  a  slight  factor  in  the  determination 
of  length  of  stay  in  the  high  schools.  The  one  most  marked  influence 
seems  to  be  that  the  superior  economic  status  in  girls  leads  to  a  longer 
stay  in  spite  of  failure  to  progress  at  the  *  normal'  rate."' 

At  another  place  Dr.  Van  Denburg  shows*  (Table  I)  the  percentages 
of  the  different  rental  groups^  who  graduated  from  the  high  school  which 

TABLE  I 

Percentage   Gsaduaung,  CLASsmED  accosding  to 

Rental  Groups 


Amoont 

Gradoatet 

Total 
Entering 

Percentage 
Graduating 

Boys 

Not  specified 

S  8  to  $17 

22 

9 
8 

4 

40 

14 
10 

4 

76 
34 
48 

II. 8 

Sl8  to  $27 

23s 
8.3 

S28  and  up 

Girls 

Not  specified 

$  8  toSi7 

99 

7X 
6S 

14. 1 

S18  t0S27 

14.0 

$28  and  up 

6.1 

they  entered  four  years  earlier.  He,  however,  has  no  record  of  those 
who  left  the  public  schools  and  went  to  private  schools,  a  group  mentioned 
as  a  factor  of  some  importance.    Hence  the  group  '^  28  and  up,"  would 

>  Causes  of  the  EliminaUon  0/  Pupils  in  Public  Secondary  Schools  (New  York: 
Published  by  Teachers  College,  191 2),  p.  113. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  134. 

s  A  rental  group  is  a  group  of  families  which  paid  specified  amounts  of  rent  per 
month.  All  the  families  selected  were  divided  by  Van  Denburg  into  three  rental 
groups:  (i)  those  paying  $8  to  $17  per  month,  (2)  those  paying  $18  to  $27  per  month, 
and  (3)  those  paying  $28  or  more  per  month. 
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have  to  be  augmented  by  an  unknown  quantity  to  represent  the  true 
percentage  of  those  who  received  the  equivalent  of  four  years  in  the 
public  high  school.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  unknown  quantity  would 
be  large  enough  to  show  a  definite  relationship  for  the  bo3rs  between 
economic  status  and  persistence  in  school.  With  the  girls  the  case 
would  not  be  so  clear,  for  the  two  smaller  groups  contain  the  same 
percentage  of  graduates.  It  may  be  that  the  economic  factor  is  of  less 
importance  with  girls  than  with  bo3rs. 

To  be  conservative,  it  might  be  said  that  the  economic  status  of  the 
families  in  Dr.  Van  Denburg's  study  is  not  of  sufficient  importai;ice  to 
overshadow  or  more  than  counteract  other  factors  which  make  for  per- 
sistence in,  or  elimination  from,  the  public  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  shown  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  younger  children  in  the 
family,  the  nationality  of  the  parents,  choice  or  lack  of  choice  of  an 
occupation,  and  intention  with  r^ard  to  graduation  are  factors  corre- 
lated with  the  length  of  stay  in  the  high  school.  A  more  detailed  study 
of  home  conditions  might  reveal  other  factors  of  far  greater  influence 
in  this  city  than  economic  status. 

In  another  study'  Dr.  C.  H.  Keyes  showed  that  acceleration  or  retar- 
dation were  characteristic  of  certain  families.  He  found  that  6.8  per 
cent  of  the  families  produced  24  per  cent  of  the  accelerates,  while  7 . 7 
per  cent  of  the  families  produced  24.5  per  cent  of  the  arrests.  These 
facts  obtained  in  a  New  England  city  tend  to  support  those  obtained 
in  Decatur. 

The  apparent  disagreement  between  the  conditions  found  by  Dr. 
Van  Denburg  in  New  York  City  and  those  foimd  by  the  writer  in  Decatur, 
Illinois,  raised  the  question:  ''Is  Decatur  representative  qualitatively  of 
the  average  middle  western  city?"  With  this  question  in  mind  it  was 
decided  to  extend  the  study  to  other  Illinois  cities,  and  information  was 
collected  from  the  high  schools  of  Centralia,  Champaign,  Gibson  City, 
and  Rochelle,  Illinois.  While  these  data  were  being  collected,  it  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  this  study  dealt  with  a  special  class — those  whose  chil- 
dren reached  the  high  school — and  represented  a  special  situation,  and 
hence  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  statistics  from  all 
levels  of  society.  Accordingly  the  families  residing  in  Urbana  who  had 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  were  selected,  and 

«  C.  H.  Keyes,  Progress  through  the  Grades  of  City  Schools  (New  York:  Published 
by  Teachers  College,  191 1). 
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a  personal  canvass  was  made  by  the  writer  which  furnished  a  mass  of 
facts  firom  234  homes.  When  these  data  had  been  tabulated  and  evalu- 
ated,  and  an  interpretation  was  attempted,  it  was  found  that,  although 
important  relationships  existed  between  the  amounts  of  schooling  that 
the  children  received  and  certain  objective  home  conditions,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  environmental  and  hereditary  factors,  a  dis- 
tinction that  is  very  important  trom  social  and  educational  points  of 
view.  In  order  more  accurately  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  types  of  factors  it  was  decided  to  secure  similar  facts  about 
the  education  and  home  conditions  of  adopted  children. 

In  outline  this  presents  the  origin  and  development  of  the  study. 
The  presentation  of  the  data  will  follow  the  same  general  order. 

THE  DATA 

Sources. — ^The  facts  presented  in  Part  11  were  secured  from  the  high- 
school  pupils  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  during  the  fall  of  191 2.  Those  in 
Part  in  were  collected  from  the  high-school  pupils  of  Centralia,  Cham- 
paign, Gibson  City,  and  Rochelle,  Illinois,  during  the  fall  of  1913.  The 
main  data,  those  in  Part  IV,  were  gathered  directly  from  the  homes  and 
from  the  courthouse  records  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  during  the  sununer  and 
fall  of  1914.  The  information  about  the  adopted  children,  given  in 
Part  V,  was  secured  trom  the  Urbana  courthouse  reccnrds  and  trom  various 
individuals  who  resided  in  Champaign  and  Urbana  during  the  early 
months  of  1915. 

Method  of  coUecUng. — ^The  original  data  which  imcovered  the  problem 
were  secured  from  the  high-school  pupils  of  Decatur  during  the  fall  of 
1912.  One  morning  in  November  the  writer  called  at  the  school  with  a 
supply  of  blanks  asking  the  following  questions,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
others  which  had  no  bearing  on  the  present  problem: 

Name Sex Age 

Country  of  your  mother's  birthplace 

Coimtry  of  your  father's  birthplace 

What  language  is  commonly  spoken  in  youi  home? 


OLDER  BROTHERS 

No.  Age  Has  he  finished  What  is  he  doing  now? 

high  school? 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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OLDBK  8ISTEXS 


No.  Age  Has  she  finished  What  is  she  ddng  now? 

high  school? 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5. 


The  teachers  were  instructed  briefly  as  to  the  facts  desired  and  the 
collection  of  data  was  then  left  in  their  hands.  The  first  period  of  the 
morning  was  used  and  each  of  the  pupils  attending  at  that  time  was 
required  to  fill  out  one  of  the  blanks.  Through  the  assistance  given  by 
the  room-charge  teachers  the  entire  high  school  furnished  the  desired 
information  in  a  short  time. 

After  it  was  discovered  that  one  group  of  homes  educated  its  children 
more  than  the  other  group,  it  was  thou^t  that  an  objective  description 
of  these  homes  might  be  secured  from  the  children  who  attended  high 
school.  For  this  purpose  a  blank  was  prepared  asking  for  the  following 
data: 

a)  Father's  occupation 

b)  Father's  education mother's  education 

c)  What  is  the  family  income? 

d)  What  rent  does  the  family  pay  per  month  (estimated  by  the  kind  of  house  in 
which  they  live)  ? 

e)  Church  affiliation  of  father of  mother 

0  What  newspi4)ers  does  the  family  take? 

What  magazines? 

g)  What  is  the  size  of  the  family  library? 

h)  What  dubs  or  oiganizations  does  the  father  attend? 


The  mother? 


These  blanks  were  given  to  -the  pupils  from  the  selected  homes  and 
were  filled  out  in  conference  with  the  teachers  or  principal.  The 
results  were  later  checked  up  by  the  principal,  and  reports  containing 
obvious  errors  were  marked  so  that  the  erroneous  portions  could  be 
eliminated. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  facts  reported  in  Part  III  were  secured  trom  the 
high-school  pupils  of  Centralia,  Champaign,  Gibson  City,  and  Rochelle, 
Illinois.    A  blank  asking  for  the  following  information  was  used. 
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Name Sex 

1.  Country  of  mother's  birth 

2.  Country  of  father's  birth 

3.  Father's  occupation 

4.  Father's  education  (in  years  of  schooling) 

5.  Mother's  education  (in  years  of  schooling) 

6.  What  monthly  rent  do  your  parents  pay  for  the  house  in  which  they  live  ?  (If 
they  own  their  home,  estimate  the  rent  by  comparing  with  rented  houses  in  the 
neighborhood.) 

7.  How  many  volumes  in  your  home  library? 

OLDER  BROTHERS  OLDER  SISTERS 

No.       Age  Education  in  years  No.       Age  Education  in  years 

of  schooling  of  schooling 

I I 

2 2 

3 3 

4.  4 

5 S 


Copies  of  this  were  sent  to  the  principals  or  superintendents  of  Cen- 
tralia,  Gibson  City,  and  Rochelle,  and  they  secured  the  information  from 
the  pupils  as  best  they  could.  In  Gibson  City  this  method  resulted  in 
returns  from  all  the  pupils  attending  on  the  day  the  information  was 
secured.  In  Centralia  and  Rochelle  less  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
pupils  and  some  failed  to  fvunish  any  information.  In  Champaign  the 
writer  gathered  the  data  during  the  English  class  periods,  personally 
directing  the  work  of  the  pupils.  By  answering  any  queries  which  arose 
because  of  a  misimderstanding  pf  any  of  the  questions  and  by  suggesting 
ways  of  estimating  some  of  the  items,  he  secured  careful  replies  from 
almost  all  the  pupils.  They  were  told  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  sign  their  names.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  meet  any  objections  which  a 
pupil  might  have  to  answering  personal  questions,  and  all  the  pupils 
filled  out  the  blanks.  In  the  other  three  towns  the  pupils  signed  the 
blanks,  a  fact  which  made  them  a  little  more  reserved  in  their  replies. 

The  information  which  forms  the  basis  of  Part  IV  was  secured 
through  a  personal  canvass  made  by  the  writer  during  June  and  July, 
1914,  in  Urbana.  The  university-conmiunity  portion  of  the  town  is  a 
students'  residence  district  and  education  is  a  thing  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  live  there.  It  contains  many  families  who  have 
moved  to  Urbana  to  educate  their  children.  Because  of  this  emphasis 
on  education  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  gauging  an  economic  index 
where  there  are  so  many  temporary  residents,  all  families  who  lived  west 
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of  Coler  Street  and  south  of  Springfield  Avenue  were  eliminated  from 
consideration.  The  families  of  the  university  faculty  who  lived  outside 
of  this  area  were  also  eliminated.  The  preliminary  list  of  names  was 
secured  from  the  1913  school  census  records,  which  gave  every  home 
containing  an  individual  imder  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  list  finally 
selected  was  restricted  to  those  homes  which  included  individuals  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  contained  about  550  names.  When 
the  actual  canvass  was  made,  it  was  foimd  that  a  few  of  these  homes 
contained  no  children  over  fourteen  (roomers  imder  twenty-one  years  of 
age  having  been  foimd  by  the  school  census  taker  and  recorded)  and 
that  a  few  of  the  listed  families  had  moved  out  of  town.  These  two 
factors  reduced  the  list  of  possible  calls  to  slightly  less  than  500.  The 
writer  called  at  the  homes  on  all  the  east  and  west  streets  (most  homes 
in  Urbana  face  these  streets).  Sometimes  no  one  was  at  home.  When 
convenient  a  second  or  even  a  third  call  was  made  to  secure  the  desired 
information.  The  canvass  resulted  in  securing  information  from  234 
homes  of  whites  and  5  homes  of  colored  people  and  gave  a  random  sam- 
pling of  the  community.  The  colored  homes  are  not  included  in  the 
study  because  their  members  belong  to  a  race  which  is  not  as  yet  a  homo- 
geneous element  of  the  population.  Their  number  was  too  small  to  be 
studied  separately.  As  an  aid  and  guide  in  securing  the  information  the 
following  blank  was  used: 

1.  Occupation  of  father 

2.  Country  of  father's  birth of  mother's  birth 

3.  Father's  native  language mother's  native  language 

4.  Education  of  father of  mother 

5.  Nimiber  of  books  in  the  home 

6.  Nimiber  of  living-rooms  in  home 

7.  Nimiber  of  people  living  in  house  over  fourteen  years  of  age 

Under  fourteen  years  of  age 

8.  Number  of  members  of  family  living  at  home 

9.  Rent  per  month 

10.  Children  above  fourteen  years  of  age 


Sex  Age  Years  of  schooling  each  has  received 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
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In  conducting  the  canvass,  the  writer,  after  introducing  himself, 
usually  b^an  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  home, 
their  age,  and  education.  Experience  showed  that  parents  were  quite 
ready  to  talk  about  their  children  and  that,  after  getting  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  writer,  they  were  then  more  free  in  answering  the 
other  questions.  By  this  procedure  the  facts  were  secured  to  question 
No.  ID  first  and  then  the  blank  was  filled  out  in  order,  bq;inning  with 
question  No.  i. 

The  figures  for  the  personal  property  and  real  estate  assessments  were 
taken  trom  the  coiuthouse  records  giving  the  assessments  for  the  1915 
taxes.  In  case  a  name  did  not  appear  here,  the  previous  year's  records 
were  examined.  In  a  few  cases  the  figures  were  obtained  in  the  latter 
way. 

The  data  which  furnish  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  adopted  chil- 
dren, presented  in  Part  V,  were  gathered  by  the  writer  through  a  personal 
canvass.  The  original  Ust  of  names  was  secured  trom  the  court  records 
which  gave  the  adoptions  made  in  Champaign  County  since  187 1 .  From 
these  records  the  sex,  date  of  birth,  date  of  adoption,  names  of  foster- 
parents  with  their  town  addresses,  the  changed  name  of  the  child,  and 
cause  of  adoption  were  secured  for  each  child.  Excluding  all  children 
who  would  not  now  be  at  least  fourteen  years  old,  the  list  contained  15s 
cases  of  adoption.  The  present  addresses  of  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
foster-parents,  of  the  children,  or  of  someone  who  could  give  the  desired 
information  were  secured  from  directories  and  trom  people  who  have 
long  resided  in  Champaign  or  Urbana.  That  the  results  might  be  com- 
parable with  those  presented  in  Part  IV,  only  those  parents  who  lived  in 
Champaign  or  Urbana  and  reared  the  children  there  were  included  in 
the  study. 

In  securing  these  data  a  form  quite  similar  to  that  used  in  the  earlier 
canvass  was  employed.    It  was  as  follows: 

Parents'  names 

1.  Occupation  of  father 

2.  Nativity  of  father of  mother 

3.  Schooling  of  father  (in  years) of  mother 

4.  Estimated  number  of  books  in  home 

5.  Financial  status  of  parents:  very  poor,  poor,  average,  well-to-do,  wealthy  (check). 

6.  Estimated  rent  of  home  in  which  family  lived  when  children  were  in  schooL 

7.  Facts  about  all  children  living  or  dead,  who  reached  fourteen  years  of  age 
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Date  of  birth  Sex  Schooling  in  years 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

The  procedure  was  approximately  the  same,  after  the  list  of  names 
and  addresses  was  secured,  as  that  followed  in  gathering  the  data  for 
Part  IV.  Members  of  the  family  or  relatives  furnished  the  information 
for  all  but  one  of  the  children  studied. 

Errors. — The  data  secured  firom  the  pupils  through  questionnaires 
which  they  themselves  filled  out  were  probably  more  inaccurate  than 
those  secured  by  the  writer  through  the  personal  canvass.  The  greatest 
constant  error  is  that  of  omission.  It  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  the 
effect  of  this  is  nearly  that  of  pure  chance,  though  this  may  be  proved 
otherwise  if  carefully  investigated.  However,  since  this  is  primarily  a 
qualitative  study,  such  errors  will  be  less  serious  than  if  it  were  a  purely 
quantitative  investigation.  Wilful  untruths  may  have  existed  in  the 
data,  but  they  were  very  rare.  From  the  nature  of  the  questions  and 
the  conditions  imder  which  they  were  answered,  some  of  the  data  are 
estimates,  more  or  less  inaccurate.  Errors  peculiar  to  one  kind  of  data 
will  be  mentioned  during  its  discussion. 

Method  of  treaimefU. — ^The  statistical  method'  will  be  used  in  this 
study.  All  the  important  relationships  will  be  expressed  through  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation.    All  correlations  will  be  worked  according  to  the 

"product-moment"  method  of  Pearson  where  r  =  — S-  .  The  reliability 

of  all  correlations  will  be  expressed  according  to  the  formula  P.E.= 

o .  6745  —p=r .    The  reliability  of  the  difference  between  two  medians  will 

Ip E'    P E' 
be  expressed  according  to  the  formula  P.£J>.  =  \    '   'H — '—^ .  All  cen- 

^     fix  Wa 

tral  tendencies  will  be  expressed  by  medians. 

*  All  the  fonnulas  used  can  be  found  in  any  standard  work  on  statistical  methods. 
See  Thomdike,  Mental  and  Social  Measurements;  or  Whipple,  Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests,  2d  ed.,  Part  I,  "Simpler  Processes."  Whipple  gives  on  p.  35  a 
table  showing  the  reliability  of  PJS,  according  to  its  relative  size. 


♦ 


PART  n 

RELATIONSHIPS  FOUND  IN  DECATUR 

The  original  data  collected  in  Decatur  during  the  fall  of  1912  revealed 
198  children  firom  homes  having  two  or  more  older  children  no  longer 
in  the  public  school.  These  homes  when  examined  could  be  distributed 
readily  among  three  groups:  (I)  those  trom  which  all  the  older  children 
had  completed  the  high-school  work;  (11)  those  from  which  none  of  the 
older  children  had  completed  the  high-school  work;  (DI)  those  in  which 
some  of  the  older  children  had  graduated  from  the  high  school  and 
others  had  not. 

In  all  there  were  642  older  brothers  and  sisters,  334  of  whom  had 
secured  a  high-school  education.  Group  I  contained  78  families  and 
furnished  72  per  cent  of  the  334  children.  Group  11  contained  59 
families  and  furnished  57  per  cent  of  the  308  who  had  not  finished  high 
school. 

This  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
home  conditions  in  the  first  two  groups. 

The  replies  were  most  nearly  complete  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  parents,  though  a  few  children  failed  to  give  this  information. 
When  the  replies  were  checked,  it  was  found  that  some  informati<Mi 
was  secured  concerning  60  homes  of  Group  I  and  43  homes  of  Group  II. 
On  some  of  the  blanks  there  was  very  little  information,  probably  because 
the  pupils,  or  even  the  parents  in  some  cases,  could  not  give  the  facts 
desired. 

RESX7LTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  differences  between  the  two  types  of  homes  are  striking. 

a)  Occupations. — ^The  fathers  of  Group  I  (the  families  that  gave 
their  children  a  high-school  education)  are  chiefly  engaged  in  professional 
and  commercial  occupations  (see  Table  II).  The  fathers  of  Group  11 
(the  families  that  did  not  provide  a  high-school  education  for  their 
children)  are  chiefly  engaged  in  artisan  trades,  and  in  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  occupations  (Table  11). 

b)  Schooling. — ^The  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  received 
by  the  parents  of  Group  I  is  twelve;  by  the  parents  of  Group  11,  eight 
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(see  Table  in).    In  Group  I,  60  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  61  per  cent 
of  the  mothers  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  education, 

TABLE  n 


Occupations 


GR0X7P  I 
Oocupation  No. 

Farmer 8 

Lawyer 4 

Insurance 4 

Real  estate  dealer 3 

Retired  farmer 2 

Physician 2 

Public  official 2 

Jeweler 2 

Cashier 2 

Minister 2 

Implement  dealer 

Druggist 

Millwright 

Business 

Painter  and  decorator 

Floor-walker 

Nurseryman 

Mason 

Railroader 

Music  store 

Brick  business 

Bookkeeper 

Auto  trimmer 

Proprietor,  machine-shop 

Hotel-keeper 

Machinist 

Cement  factory 

Carpenter 

Secretary  and  treasurer 

Barber 

Fumaceman 

Railroad  engineer 

while  more  than  91  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Group  II  have 
had  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  work.    Indeed,  74  per  cent  of 


OF  Fathers 

GR0X7P  n 
Oocupation  No. 

Farmer 6 

Retired  farmer 3 

Carpenter 3 

Minister 3 

Blacksmith 3 

Cabinet-maker 2 

Night  watchman 2 

Janitor 2 

Railroad  engineer 

Railroad  conductor 

Mail  clerk 

Shoeman 

Lock-maker 

Factory  employee 

Boiler-maker 

Clothier 

Gardener 

Cement  contractor 

Commission  dealer 

Horse-dealer 

Grocer 

MiUer 

Clerk 

Passenger  engine  inspector 
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the  fathers  and  71  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of  Group  11  did  not  go  beyond 
the  eighth  grade.  The  mathematical  differences  between  the  medians 
of  the  two  groups,  3.68^0,38  years  for  fathers  and  3.70^0.38  years 
for  mothers,  have  a  high  d^ee  of  reliability. 

TABLE  m 
T&E  Education  of  Fathers  and  Mothers 


Ndmbu  of  Ykaxi 
of  scboouxg 


3- 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 
10. 

II. 

12. 


13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

Median  ^ears  of 
education  .... 


Gkoup  I 


Fathen 


2 

2 

II 


15 

4 

5 

I 

3 

2 

12.33  years 


Mothen 


12 

I 
6 


16 

2 
II 


12. 34  years 


Gboup  n 


Fathen 


I 
24 


4 

2 

I 


ICotben 


3 
21 


4 

3 

2 


8.65 years  8.64yeai8 


Difference  between  median  education  of  Groups  I  and  n, 

fathers  "3. 68  ^0.38  years 
Difference  between  median  education  of  Groups  I  and  n, 

motheiS"3.7o^o.38  years 


c)  Incomes  and  rent. — ^As  would  readily  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
concerning  occupation  and  schooling  just  presented,  the  yearly  incomes 
and  monthly  rentals  are  higher  with  those  who  sent  their  children 
through  the  high  school  than  with  the  other  group.  The  median  yearly 
income  of  Group  I  is  $2,000;  of  Group  n,  $1,350  (Table  IV).  Each 
family  studied  in  this  section  contained  at  least  three  children,  and  the 
average  is  almost  five.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  problem  of  furnish- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  a  serious  one  for  many  families  of 
Group  II. 
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The  differences  between  the  rental  values  of  the  two  groups  of  homes 
are  evident  to  one  who  simply  glances  at  Table  V.  Statistically  they  are 
shown  by  the  difference  in  the  medians.    They  are  marked,  for  8i  per 


TABLE  IV 
Incomes* 


Below  $6gp 

$  700  to  $  799 
800  to  899 
900  to 
1,000  to 
1,100  to 
1,200  to 
1,300  to  ,^_ 
1,400  to  1,499 
1,500  to  1,599 
1,600  to  1,699 
1,700  to   1,799 


999 
1,099 

1,199 

1,299 

i399 


Group  I 


Z 
I 
I 

3 


6 

z 


2 
2 
z 


GfoopII 


2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

z 

z 
z 

2 

3 

z 

z 


$1,800  to  $z,899  . . . 
z,900  to  z,999  . . . 
2,000  to  2,099  •  •  • 
2,zoo  to  2,Z99  . . . 
2,200  to  2,299  •  •  • 
2,300  to  2,399  . . . 
2,400  to  2,499  . . . 
2,500  to  2,599  . . . 
3,000  to  3,999  . . . 
4,000  to  4,999  . .  • 
5,000  and  above  . . 
Median  income  . . . 


Group  I 


z 
z 


3 
5 
5 

$2,000 


Group  II 


2 
z 
z 


z 
z 
z 


•1,350 


Difference  between  znedians  of  Group  I  and  n"$65o^$242 


them. 


*  A  number  of  bmilies  had  such  indefinite  incomes  that  tlie  parents  themselves  could  not  estimate 


cent  of  the  families  in  Group  I  pay  $25  or  more  a  nsonth  while  77  per 
cent  of  Group  II  pay  less  than  this  amount  A  house  with  modem 
improvements,  bath,  toilet,  etc.,  large  enough  for  a  family  of  six  costs 


TABLE  V 
Rental  Valites  of  Homes* 


Per  Month 


$10. 
II. 
12. 

14. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19 


Group  I 


I 
I 
I 

I 


Group  II 


2 
I 

3 

I 

I 
3 


Per  Month 


$20 

22.50 

25 

30 

35 

40 

50 

Median  rent 

No.  who  own  their 
homes 


Group  I 


I 
I 

10 
6 

4 

5 

I 

$30 
14 


Group  II 


II 

I 

4 


2 
I 


$20.80 
9 


Differences  between  medians  of  Groups  I  and  n"$9. 20^$i .  17 

^he  question  which  asked  for  this  information  was  poorly  constructed.  It  was:  "What  rents 
does  the  family  pay  per  month  (estimated  by  the  kind  of  a  nouse  in  which  the^  live) ?"  Some  replied 
by  moely  stating  that  they  owned  the  home.    Others  estimated  the  rent  even  if  they  owned  the  iKMne. 
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at  least  $25  a  month  in  Decatur.    Hence  a  large  part  of  the  families 
of  Group  n  live  in  somewhat  imdesirable  houses.    The  number  reported 


TABLE  VI 
Newspapers  Taken 


Group  I 

Gioiip  n 

Decatur  DaDcrs 

77 

IS 
8 

55 

5 

2 

Chicaso  rapen 

Other  lo^  Dapers 

as  owning  their  homes,  14  families  of  Group  I  and  9  families  of  Group  11, 
is  too  small  to  be  a  basb  for  any  significant  conclusions.' 


TABLE  Vn 
Magazines  Taken 


Ladies*  Home  Journal 

Woman*s  Home  Companion. . 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Cosmopolitan 

Pictortal  Review 

Youth's  Companion 

Good  Housekeeping 

Popular  Mechanics 

Literary  Digest 

Everybody's 

Religious  papers 

Caiier's 

McClur^s 

Woman's  World 

Farm  papers 

Motor  Age 

Life  and  Judge 

Review  of  Reviews 

Boys*  paper 

Home-Life 

Current  Events 

Success 

Travd 


Group  II 


20 

5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

2 
I 


2 

4 

3 

I 

6 
3 


d)  Home  culture. — ^There  is  only  a  slight  relationship  between  the 
number  of  newspapers  taken  by  a  home  and  the  schooling  and  financial 
standing  of  the  parents  (Table  VI).    Every  home  in  both  groups  took 

'  The  difference  between  the  median  rents  of  the  two  groups  is  much  more  reliable 
than  the  differences  between  median  incomes.  The  latter  is  barely  large  enou^  to 
justify  statistical  consideration. 
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a  daily  newspaper  with  one  exception,  a  home  of  Group  I.  This  home 
took  several  magazines. 

The  two  groups  of  homes  showed  a  much  greater  difference  when  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  periodical  literature  were  examined.  Maga- 
zines of  the  better  class  were  found  in  the  homes  represented  by  Group  I, 
but  were  very  infrequently  found  in  the  homes  of  Group  11  (Table  VII). 

The  library  facilities  of  the  two  groups  of  homes  correspond  to  the 
other  characteristics  already  discussed.  The  median  number  of  books 
foxmd  in  homes  of  Group  I  was  271;  in  Group  11,  83  (Table  VIII). 
In  other  words,  the  average  home  of  Group  I  had  more  than  three  times 
as  many  books  in  it  as  the  average  home  of  Group  II.  All  but  one  of 
the  homes  of  Group  II,  or  97  per  cent,  had  smaller  libraries  than  the 
average  home  of  Group  I. 

TABLE  Vni 

Libraries 


Volumes 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Volumes 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Less  than  50 

CT—    7C     

4 

10 
6 

5 

13 
I 

«oi— 4.00 

7 
I 

6 
271 

O***   f^>^^ 

401— «;oo 

D*       /D 

76-100 

2 
6 

7 

•t***  j^'^* 

501  and  over 

Median  number  of 
volumes 

I 

101—200 

201—100 

83 

Difference  between  medians  of  Groups  I  and  11=  188=*=  24  volumes 


e)  Clubs  and  organizations. — ^The  number  of  clubs  and  organizations 
attended  by  the  fatiiers  of  Group  I  was  larger  than  the  number  attended 
by  the  fathers  of  the  other  group  (Table  DC).  The  fathers  of  Group  I 
were  more  often  members  of  those  social  and  recreational  societies  which 
are  somewhat  of  an  economic  burden.  Among  the  mothers  the  only 
important  difference  to  be  noted  is  that  the  mothers  in  Group  I  attended 
the  "women's  clubs"  while  mothers  in  Group  II  attended  the  "mothers' 
club"  of  the  public  school. 

/)  Religious  affiliations. — The  differences  which  appeared  between 
the  two  groups  with  respect  to  this  point  (Table  X)  were  not  significant 
in  their  bearing  upon  persistence  in  school.  A  more  extended  study 
might  reveal  important  facts  which  did  not  appear  in  the  small  number 
of  cases  secured  in  this  study. 
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TABLE  DC 
Clubs  and  Organizations  Attended  by  the  Fathers  and  Mothers 


Fathxu 

MOTBXKS 

Group  I 

Gfoap  n 

Group  I 

Group  n 

Masons 

17 

13 
8 

8 

5 

4 

2 

I 
I 
I 

3 
4 
5 

Woodmen 

Oddfellows 

Social  or  recreational 

I 

Knichts  of  Pythias 

2 

3 

I 

Professional 

I 

Moose 

I 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Knights  of  Columbus 

Trade  union 

I 
6 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 
I 

Owls 

G.A.R 

Rebecca 

I 

3 
6 

12 

I 

4 
6 

Royal  Neighbors 

Church  societies 

I 
I 

8 

Court  of  Honor 

T 

Ben  Hur 

4 

Yeomen 

I 

I 

8 

2 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Women's  clubs 

I 

Eastern  Star. 

Kinir's  Dauirhters 

Mothers'  club 

6 

V  wr  A 

W.C.T.U 

I 

TABLE  X 
Church  Affiliations  of  Fathers  and  Mothers 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Christian 

Congregational 

United  Brethren. . . . 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Catholic 

Free  Methodist 

German  Methodist. . 

Episcopal 

Christian  Science. . . 
African  Methodist. . 

Church  of  God 

Unitarian 

Protestant 


Fathies 


Group  I 


IS 
II 

5 
3 
3 

3 

2 

I 
I 
I 

I 


Group  II 


T 


17 
12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
I 

I 

I 
I 


MoTHKaa 


Group  I 


6 

2 

4 
2 
I 
6 

3 
2 


I 
I 
I 


Group  II 


8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

7 
4 

I 


I 

I 
I 
I 
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SUMICASY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Seventy-eight  families,  40  per  cent  of  those  which  had  two  or  more 
older  children  no  longer  in  the  public  school,  furnish  72  per  cent  of  the 
334  high-school  graduates. 

Fifty-nine  families,  30  per  cent  of  those  studied,  furnished  57  per  cent 
of  those  who  did  not  finish  high  school. 

As  a  class,  the  parents  of  the  first  group  were  better  educated,  were 
employed  in  different  occupations,  received  larger  incomes,  paid  more 
rent  per  month  or  lived  in  better  homes,  took  a  greater  number  and  a 
better  type  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  had  larger  libraries,  and 
attended  a  different  t3rpe  of  clubs,  organizations,  and  churches  than  the 
parents  of  the  group  of  families  none  of  whose  older  children  finished 
high  school. 

There  was,  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  a  decided  relationship  between 
advantages  of  home  conditions  and  the  amounts  of  schooling  which 
children  received. 


PART  m 

RELATIONSHIPS  FOUND  IN  CENTRALIA,  CHAMPAIGN, 
GIBSON  CITY,  AND  ROCHELLE 

This  section  is  based  on  the  data  secured  from  the  high-school  pupils 
of  Centralia,  Champaign,  Gibson  City,  and  Rochelle.  Only  the  replies 
of  those  pupils  who  reported  older  brothers  or  sisters  no  longer  in  school 
were  used.  This  selection  reduced  the  total  number  of  homes  studied  to 
318.  An  appreciable  number  of  the  blanks  failed  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion desired.  A  blank  might  omit  the  schooling  of  the  father  or  mother, 
the  rental  estimate,  the  number  of  books  in  the  home,  or  the  schooling 
or  sex  of  the  older  children.  In  such  a  case  it  was  not  rejected,  but 
the  available  information  which  it  contained  was  utilized.  Conse- 
quently the  numbers  given  in  the  various  tables  differ.  Thirty-three 
pupils  failed  to  give  estimates  of  the  schooling  of  their  parents,  99  gave 
no  estimate  of  the  monthly  rental,  and  in  did  not  report  the  number  of 
books  in  the  home. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  homes  included  in  this  study  to  the  total 

population  is  not  the  same  for  each  of  the  four  towns.    It  varies  rather 

widely.    Centralia  is  represented  by  the  smallest  number  of  homes,  37, 

though  it  is  three-fourths  the  size  of  Champaign,  which  has  the  laigest 

number,  149.    Gibson  City  and  Rochelle  are  both  small  places  but  are 

well  represented. 

TABLE  XI 

Population  and  Homes  Studied 


Centralia. . . 
Champai^. 
Gibson  City 
Rochelle. . . 


Population 
(xgio  Census) 


9,680 

12421 

a,o86 

2,732 


No.  of  Homes 
Studied 


37 

149 

67 

6S 


These  towns  are  situated  in  four  sections  of  the  state,  south-central, 
central,  east-central,  and  northern.  It  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  as  a 
group  they  are  representative  qualitatively  of  towns  of  similar  size 
in  this  state  and  probably  are  representative  of  this  section  of  the 
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United  States.  This  fact,  however,  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion 
until  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  similar  studies  of  other  towns. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  present  the  relationships  separately 
for  each  town,  it  was  found  that  the  chance  variations  present  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  that  relationships  were  frequently  obscured  or 
exaggerated.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  give  only  the  combined  data  for 
the  four  towns. 

This  section  considers  only  families  which  had  a  child  in  one  of  the 
four  high  schools  at  the  time  the  data  were  secured.  It  does  not  touch 
the  lai^er  group  whose  children  never  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
This  sort  of  sampling  necessarily  provides  a  select  dass,  and  the  results 
presented  here  must  not  be  interpreted  in  any  other  light. 


Results 

The  facts  toward  which  attention  will  be  directed  are  relationships 
as  expressed  by  coefficients  of  correlation.    Although  the  data  disclose 

TABLE  Xn 

COUtSLATION  OF  EDUCATION  OF  PAKENTS  AMD  EDUCATION  OF  SONS  IN  CeNTRALIA, 
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a  number  of  others,  only  those  existing  between  the  schooling  of  the 
children  and  the  schooling  of  the  parents,  rental  values  of  the  home,  and 
number  of  books  in  the  home  will  be  presented. 

a)  Schooling  of  parents. — ^It  will  be  noticed  when  the  tables  are 
examined  that  there  is  a  marked  concentration  of  cases  at  that  point 
on  the  scale  of  the  schooling  of  parents  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
grammar  school.    With  the  children  there  are  two  such  points,  one  at 
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COKKELATION  OF  EDUCATION  OF  PaXENTS  AMD  EDUCATION  OF  DaUGHTEKS  IN 
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the  end  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  high  school, 
with  possibly  a  third  at  the  end  of  college.  Such  concentrations  disturb 
the  curve  of  distribution  and  modify  conditions  somewhat.  The  rela- 
tionships between  the  schooling  of  the  children  and  the  schooling  of  the 
parents  are  approximately  the  same  for  both  sons  and  daughters,  0.43=^ 
0.03  for  the  former  (Table  Xn)  and  0.42=*=  0.03  for  the  latter  (Table 

xm). 
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b)  Schooling  of  foreignnborn  parents. — Out  of  the  total  number  of 
homes,  318,  29  had  foreign-bom  parents  and  35,  one  foreign-bom  and 
one  native-bom  (Table  XIV).    The  number  of  homes  where  both  of 


TABLE  XIV 

PAKENTAGE— NXTMBER  OF  FAMILIES 


Both  Parents 
Foreign  Bom 

One  Parent 
Foreign  Bom 

Both  Parents 
Native  Bom 
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Champaiffn 

Gibson  City 

Rochelle 

Total 

29 

35 
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the  parents  were  foreign  bom  is  too  small  to  furnish  any  reliable  coeffi- 
cients of  relationship. 

Only  a  few  of  the  foreign-bom  parents  have  had  more  than  a  common- 
school  training,  while  the  children  have  done  a  little  better.    It  must  be 

TABLE  XV 

COEKELATION  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  FOSEIGN-BOSN  PASENTS 

AND  Schooling  of  T&eir  Sons 


Years  of  School- 

Average Years  of  Schooling  of  Parents 
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remembered  in  reading  Tables  XV  and  XVI  that  parents  are  duplicated 
where  more  than  one  older  child  no  longer  in  school  was  in  the  family. 
Hence,  although  five  bo3rs  and  six  girls  came  from  homes  where  the 
average  schooling  of  the  parents  was  ten  years,  they  came  from  four 
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families,  while  two  homes  fumishe^  the  nine  children  who  came  from 
homes  where  the  average  schooling  of  the  parents  was  five  yeais. 

TABLE  XVI 

CORSELATION  OF  SCHOOLING  OF  FOSEIGN-BOSN  PaSENTS 

AND  Schooling  of  Their  Daughtsxs 
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c)  Schooling  of  farm  parents.^ — ^Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
the  children  reported  the  occupations  of  their  fathers  (Table  XVII). 
Of  this  total,  76,  or  about  25  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  farming.    This 

TABLE  XVn 
Ratio  of  Rukal  to  Other  Occupations 


Centralia. . . 
Champa!^. 
Gibson  City 
Rochelle. . . 

Total.. 


Fannen 


Other 
OocttfMttiooa 


number  provided  a  group  large  enough  to  be  fairly  representative.  In 
this  group  84  sons  and  61  daughters  were  reported  as  being  no  longer  in 
school.    The  relationships  between  the  schooling  of  these  children  and 


*  Some  of  these  parents  may  reside  in  town,  though  they  consider  themsdves 
farmers. 
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the  average  schooling  of  their  parents  are  0.35^0.06  for  the  boys 
(Table  XVm)  and  0.47=^0.07  for  the  girls  (Table  XIX). 

TABLE  XVm 

COSXELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OF  FaEM  PaSENTS  AND 

Education  of  Their  Sons 
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TABLE  XIX 

Cosxelation  between  Education  of  Farm  Parents  and 
Education  of  'tsEiR  Daughters 
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d)  Schooling  of  Unvn  parents, — ^The  fathers  who  were  engaged  in 
occupations  other  than  farming  had  232  sons  and  229  daughters  no 
longer  in  school  (Tables  XX,  XXI).    The  correlations  between  the 

TABLE  XX 

Correlation  between  Education  of  Town  Parents  and 
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schooling  of  these  children  and  the  average  schooling  of  their  parents 
are  0.30^0.04  for  the  sons  and  0.35^0.04  for  the  daughters. 

e)  Sex  relationships, — ^No  important  sex  differences  were  found. 
The  correlation  between  fathers  and  sons  in  the  matter  of  years  of 
schooling  received  is  practically  identical  with  that  between  the  mothers 
and  daughters.  The  former  is  0.44=^0.03  (Table  XXn);  the  latter, 
0.43*0.03  (Table  XXni).^ 

'Some  of  the  children  reported  the  schooling  of  but  one  parent.  Hence  the 
total  figures  given  in  Tables  XXII  and  XXm  are  slightly  laiger  than  those  in  Tables 
XnandXm. 
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TABLE  XXI 

COSXXLATION  BETWEEN  EdITCATION  OF  ToWN  PaxENTS  AND 

Education  of  T&eir  Daugbtbks 
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TABLE  XXn 

COSXSLATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OF  FaTHEKS  AND  EDUCATION 

OF  T&EiR  Sons 
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f)  Rent. — ^It  may  be  rather  unfair  to  conibine  the  fiigORs  for  the  foar 
towns,  because  rental  vahies  vary  from  town  to  town  for  ^ipioximatdly 
the  same  accommodations.    Such  variations  tend  to  reduce  the  figures 

TABLE  XXm 

COERELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OF  MOIHEIS  AND  EDUCATION 
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of  relationship  obtained,  though  perhaps  not  as  much  as  might  be 
expected.  There  is  probably  a  positive  correlation  betwe^i  rental 
values  and  the  opportunities  for  education  offered  by  a  conmiunity.  If 
such  be  the  case,  it  must  counteract  the  effects  of  the  variations. 


TABLE  XXIV 
Owners  and  Rsntees 


Centralia. . . 
Champaign. 
Gibson  City 
Rochelle. . . 

Total.. 
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Only  '41  out  of  the  213  families  which  gave  the  information  pay 
rent  (Table  XXIV).  Since  the  pupils  were  requested  to  estimate  the 
rental  values  of  their  homes  when  their  parents  owned  them,  most 
of  the  rental  values  are  estimates.  This  fact  introduces  a  certain  amount 
of  unreliability  into  the  data  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  correlation 
figures  below  their  probable  values.  Even  if  such  be  the  case,  the  corre- 
lation coefficients  are  large  enough  to  indicate  a  clear  relationship 

TABLE  XXV 

COSSELATION  OF  RENTAL  VALUES*  AND  EDUCATION  OF  SONS 
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*  The  rental  values  were  grouped  as  follows:  The  $io  group  includes  all  living  in  homes  worth  fro 
or  less  per  month,  the  $15  gronp  includes  all  values  between  fix  and  $15,  etc. 


(Tables,  XXV,  XXVI).  The  correlation  between  rental  values  and 
schooling  of  sons  is  0.40=^0.04  and  between  rental  values  and  schooling 
of  daughters  it  is  o.  24=^0.04.  These  families  were  a  select  group  from 
which  those  children  who  never  reached  high  school  had  been  eliminated. 
Where  are  those  families  located  in  rental  distribution  whose  children 
never  went  beyond  the  elementary  school?  An  answer  will  be  sug- 
gested by  Part  IV. 
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g)  Number  of  books  in  the  home. — ^The  pupils  found  it  more  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number  of  books  in  the  home  than  to  estimate  the  rental 

TABLE  XXVI 
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values  of  the  home.  The  best  showing  was  made  by  Champaign,  where 
the  data  were  furnished  by  the  pupils  while  under  the  direct  supervisicm 
of  the  writer  (Table  XXVII).    Here  the  pupils  were  urged  to  estimate 

TABLE  XXVn 

Number  Who  Estimated  the  Books  in  the  Home 

Centndia 18 

Champaign 108 

Gibson  City 46 

Rochelle 42 

and  were  told  that  a  rough  estimate  was  better  than  none.  As  an  aid 
in  estimating  it  was  suggested  that  a  shelf  three  feet  long  held  about 
twenty-five  ordinary  books.  Chance  remarks  droiq[>ed  by  some  of  the 
pupils  later  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  who  had  many  books  in  their 
homes  made  rather  wild  estimates.    In  every  case  reported  to  the  writer. 
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TABLE  XXVra 
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TABLE  XXDC 
Correlation  or  Number  or  Books  in  Home  and  the  Schooling  or  Daughters 
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g)  Number  of  books  in  the  home. — ^The  pupils  found  it  more  difficult 
to  estimate  the  number  of  books  in  the  home  than  to  estimate  the  rental 
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values  of  the  home.  The  best  showing  was  made  by  Champaign,  where 
the  data  were  furnished  by  the  pupils  while  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  writer  (Table  XXVn).    Here  the  pupils  were  urged  to  estimate 

TABLE  XXVn 

Number  Who  Estimated  the  Books  in  the  Home 

Centndia 18 

Champaign 108 

Gibson  City 46 

Rochelle 42 

and  were  told  that  a  rough  estimate  was  better  than  none.  As  an  aid 
in  estimating  it  was  suggested  that  a  shelf  three  feet  long  held  about 
twenty-five  ordinary  books.  Chance  remarks  dropped  by  some  of  the 
pupils  later  disclosed  the  fact  that  some  who  had  many  books  in  their 
homes  made  rather  wild  estimates.    In  every  case  reported  to  the  writer. 
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TABLE  XXDC 

COBSELATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  IN  HOIIX  AND  THE  SCHOOUNG  OF  DaUOHTXKS 
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the  compulsory  education  law  operates  until  this  age  is  reached,  and  those 
under  fourte^i  have  not  l^ally  completed  their  education.  The  local 
public-school  system  was  used  as  a  standard  for  comparison  and  all 
estimates  were  made  by  comparisons  with  it.  An  appreciable  number  of 
these  people  were  educated  in  other  schoob — some  in  schools  of  other 
states.  This  fact  introduces  a  small  d^;ree  of  unreliability.  The 
writer  feels,  however,  that,  if  the  true  amounts  of  schooling  of  these  indi- 
viduals could  be  ascertained,  they  would  not  vary  from  the  amounts 
given  here  by  more  than  a  year  or  two,  except  in  possibly  five  or  ten 
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cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  estimate  roughly  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individuals  concerned.  Such  cases  were  those  of  dead 
parents  and  families  where  the  father  had  deserted  the  home.  In  nearly 
all  cases  where  there  was  any  doubt,  the  amount  listed  is  probably  an 
overestimation  instead  of  an  underestimation.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  education  of  those  who  had  never  gone  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

The  educational  level  of  a  home,  however,  is  probably  a  rather  con- 
stant factor,  changing  but  little  after  the  parents  have  started  to  rear 
their  children. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PARENTS  AS  TO  NUMBER  OP  YEARS  OP  SCHOOLING 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  much  alike  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
years  of  schooling  they  have  received.  Mothers  as  a  group  are  sli^tly 
less  variable  in  the  matter  of  education  than  fathers  (Fig.  i).  The  mode 
and  the  median  fall  at  eight  years  for  both  mothers  and  fathers.    The 
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lost  two  years  of  the  elementaiy  school  is  where  a  large  number  M  parents 
finished  their  schooling,  probably  because  many  <A  them  were  reared  in 
the  country,  and  rural  schools  did  not  extend  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
Since  the  high  school  constitutes  another  divisitm  of  the  school,  we  i^ain 


Fio.  I. — Eduation  of  Uibuia  Fathers  and  Mothers:  Years  of  Schooling 

find,  what  common-sense  has  already  taught  us,  that  the  end  of  the  high 
school  was  also  a  stoj^ing-place  for  a  large  number.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  went  to  a  collie  or  university.  This  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising,  until  an  ez|Janation  is  sought,  for  Urbana  has  been  the  seat  of 
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the  state  university  since  its  foundation  in  1869.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  university  work  until  quite  recently  did  little  except  prq>are  for  the 
professions,  this  scarcity  of  coU^e  people  seems  more  natural.    Further,. 
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many  of  these  professional  people  have  been  eliminated  through  the 
rejection  of  data  from  the  university  residence  district.  The  correla- 
tion' between  the  schooling  of  the  father  and  the  schooling  of  the  mother 
is  high,  bemg  0.65:^=0.03  (Table  XXXHI). 

'  It  might  be  well  to  explain,  at  this  point,  what  is  meant  by  a  coefficient  of  corre- 
lation. Coefficients  of  correlation  are  measures  of  resemblance  between  quantities 
found  coexisting  under  varying  conditions.  There  may  be  complete  correspondence^. 
+1 .  00  (the  +  sign  is  omitted  in  this  study),  or  the  exact  opposite,  —  i .  00.  Usually, 
however,  the  measures  secured  contain  chance  errors  and  a  correlation  of  i.oo,. 
positive  (or  negative),  is  almost  never  obtained.  A  coefficient  of  0.60  or  more,  in 
this  study,  indicates  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  and  becomes  quite  significant.. 
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BELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PASENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

I.  Fathers  and  sons. — ^The  curve  (Fig.  3)  of  this  relationship  looks  as 
if  some  factor  such  as  the  compulsory  education  law  had  modified  its 
general  character.  At  any  rate,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  low, 
being  0.47:^=0.03  (Table  XXXIV). 
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Fig.  2. — Correlation  between  Education  of  Fathers  and  Mothers 
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2.  Mothers  and  daughters, — ^This  relationship  is  much  higher  than 
that  between  fathers  and  sons  and  the  curve  (Fig.  4)  lacks  the  flattened 
appearance  at  the  lower  end  which  characterizes  the  other.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  tendency  of  girls  to  stay  in  school  longer  than  boys,  or  it 
may  be  a  mere  chance  variation.    The  coefficient  of  correlation  is  o. 60  =^ 
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Fig.  3. — Correlation  between  Educatioin  of  Fathers  and  Sons 
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0.03  (Table  XXXV).    The  daughter  who  is  indicated  as  illiterate  was 
an  epileptic,  unable  to  attend  school. 
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3.  Fathers  and  daughters. — ^This  relationship  is  higher  than  that 
between  fathers  and  sons  and  lower  than  that  between  mothers  and 
daughters.  The  difference  is  so  little  in  either  case  that  it  cannot 
Intimately  be  made  the  basis  of  any  conclusion.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  is  o.s6=*=o.03  (Table  XXXVI). 
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4.  Mothers  and  sons. — ^This  relationship  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  being  0.55^0.03  (Table 

xxxvn). 

5.  Parental  average  and  children. — ^When  the  average  schooling  of  each 
family  is  correlated  with  the  schooling  of  the  children,  a  closer  relation- 
ship is  revealed.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  are  0.65=^0.03  for  the 
sons  (Table  XXXVm)  and  0.62=*=  0.03  for  the  daughters  (Table 
XXXIX)  y  a  rather  high  d^;ree  of  correspondence. 
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TABLE  XXXVn 
Cosselahon  between  Education  of  Sons  and  Education  of  Mothers 
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TABLE  XXXVni 

COBSELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OF  SONS  AND  AVEKAGB  EDUCATION  OF  PARENTS 
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6.  Sons  and  better-educated  parent. — ^When  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  better-educated  parent  of  each  family  and  the  sons 
in  the  matter  of  schooling  was  evaluated,  it  furnished  a  correlation  coeffi- 
cient of  o.6o3bo.o3  (Table  XL). 

TABLE  XXXDC 

COXSELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OV  DaUGHTBKS  AND  AVBKAOB 
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7.  5(m^  anJ  ntore  poorly  educated  parent.  This  relationshq)  proved 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding,  being  slightly  lower,  o.  57^^0.03 
(Table  XLI). 

Comparisons. — ^All  the  sons  and  daughters  who  have  been  given  in 
the  data  thus  far  presented  in  this  section  were  reported  as  having  com- 
pleted their  education.  A  few,  perhaps,  may  reconsider  their  decisions 
and  continue  their  schooling  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents 
passed  the  customary  ages  for  school  attendance  long  ago.  Hence,  when 
the  amounts  of  schoolii]^  which  the  children  have  received  are  compared 
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TABLE  XL 

coxselation  between  education  ow  sons  and  education  ow  bstter- 
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TABLE  XLI 

COXSELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OW  SONS  AND  EDUCATION  GW  MOBE 

PooBLY  Educated  Pabent 


Years  of  Sdkooling  of  Sons 
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with  the  amounts  received  by  their  parents  a  generation  earlier,  an 
incomplete  quantity  is  bdng  con^^ared  with  a  complete  one. 

I.  Amounts  of  education  recdved  by  fathers  and  sons:  The  fathers 
have  received  almost  as  much  schoolii^  as  their  sons.    The  difference 


Vio.  5- — Education  at  Fathers  voA  Sons:  Years  of  SdiooUng 

between  the  medians,  8.45  years  for  the  fathers  and  8.60  years  for  the 
sons,  is  only  o.  15*0, 19  year  (Fig.  5).  When  these  comparative  sur- 
faces of  frequency  are  examined,  it  is  seen  that  a  few  more  fathers  are 
at  the  lower  end  and  a  few  more  sons  at  the  upper  end.  When  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  work  completed  by  both  groups  is  taken  into  conad- 
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eratknir  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  genentioii,  although 
apparently  attending  school  for  no  more  years  than  its  predecessor,  luis 
enj<^ed  a  longer  school  year  and  a  much  richer  cuiriculum. 

3.  Amounts  of  education  received  by  the  mothers  and  daughters: 
The  motheis  have,  on  the  average,  received  one  year  less  schooling  than 


•V  MTH  cuimt^^ 


Fio.  6. — Education  of  Mothers  and  D&ughtere:  Yeais  of  Sdnoling 

thar  daughters.  The  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  received  is 
S .  6  years  for  the  mothers  and  9 . 6  years  for  the  daughters.  A  difference 
of  1 .00*0. 30  years  (Fig.  6). 

These  slight  differences  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  increased 
educational  importunities  offered  to  the  present  generation  and  partly 
by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  parents,  especially  those  poorly  educated. 
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to  give  their  children  a  little  better  education  than  they  themselves 
received.  The  nature  of  this  difference  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  best  in 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  who  received  more,  the  same,  or  less  edu- 
cation than  thek  parents  (Tables  XLII,  XLin,  XLIV).    In  but  few 
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CoifPAxisoN  or  Education  or  CmiDSEN  with  Average  Education  or  Passnts 
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TABLE  XLin 
CoifPAXisoN  or  Education  or  Childsen  with  Education  or  Fathess 
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TABLE  XLIV 
Comparison  or  Education  or  Children  with  Education  or  Mothers 
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cases  did  the  children  of  poorly-educated  parents  receive  less  education 
than  their  parents.  When  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  parents* 
who  went  to  the  eighth  year  or  beyond  is  compared  with  that  of  their 
parents,  there  is  no  such  marked  increase.  In  comparison  with  the 
average  education  of  these  parents,  49  per  cent  of  their  sons  and  64  per 
cent  of  their  daughters  received  more  education  and  32  per  cent  of  their 
sons  and  20  per  cent  of  their  daughters  received  less.  In  comparison 
with  these  fathers  39  per  cent  of  the  sons  and  59  per  cent  of  the  daughters 
received  more,  while  45  per  cent  of  the  sons  and  21  per  cent  of  the  daugh- 
ters received  less,  showing  that  these  sons  actually  received  less  educa- 
tion on  the  average  than  their  fathers.  When  the  mothers  are  considered, 
both  the  sons  and  daughters  received  slightly  better  average  educations, 
43  per  cent  of  the  sons  and  57  per  cent  of  the  daughters  receiving  more 
than  their  mothers,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  sons  and  24  per  cent  of  the 
daughters,  less. 

Schooling  of  parents  and  progress  of  pupils  new  in  school. — ^The  chil- 
dren fourteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  were  reported  to  the  writer  as 
intending  to  continue  their  schooling  were  in  various  grades  from  the 
fifth  to  the  last  year  of  the  university.  An  attempt  to  determine  if 
retardation  was  greatest  among  the  children  of  the  less  educated  famiUes 
was  made  by  comparing  each  age  group  with  a  scale  of  ''  ideal  progress." 
According  to  this  scale  a  boy  or  girl 

14  years  of  age  should  have  been  in  the  8th  grade 

15  "  "  "  "  "  9th  grade 

16  «  «  **  «  «  loth  grade 

17  *  "  *  *  *  nth  grade 

18  «  «  «  «  «  i2th  grade 

19  *  *  "  "  "  ist  year  of  college 

20  "  *  "  "  "  ad  year  of  college 
21-22  «  «  «  «  «  3d  year  of  college 
23-24  «  «  «  «  «  4th  year  of  college 

This  scale  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  is  of  value  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  serves  as  a  measiure  of  retardation  and  acceleration.  It  assumes,  of 
course,  that  children  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age,  which  is  the  general 
rule  in  Urbana.    This,  however,  may  not  have  been  true  of  all  the  cases 

*  This  comparison  was  limited  to  these  parents  because  their  education  extended 
beyond  the  age  affected  by  compulsory  attendance  laws.  The  children  of  parents 
who  have  less  education  may  be  kept  in  school  by  law  more  than  through  parental 
influence. 
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recorded  in  this  study.    Some  may  have  entered  at  eight  or  nine  and 
have  progressed  through  the  grades  in  the  normal  number  of  years. 

When  the  resulting  comparisons  are  examined,  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  a  positive  relationship  between  home  conditions  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils.    V^th  the  girls  this  is  only  o.  22=^0.06  (Table  XLVI),  while 
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TABLE  XLVI 

Correlation  between  Average  Education  or  Parents  and  Progress  or 

Daughters  Yet  in  School 
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it  is  o.37=*=o.o7  with  the  boys.    The  boys,  with  an  average  of  0.96  year 
retardation,  were  retarded  more  than  the  girls,  who  averaged  o. 63  year. 

SX7MMAEY  AMD  CONCLXTSIONS 

The  relationships  presented  in  this  section  may  be  summed  up  as  in 

Table  XLVH. 

TABLE  XLVn 

Education  of  fathers  correlated  with  education  of  mothers 0.653^0.03 

"         '^fathers        «  «  «         '^  sons 0.47*0.03 

"  '^mothers       «  «  «         '^  daughters 0.60*0.03 

**  **  fathers         «  «  «         «  daughters o.  56*0.03 

**  '^  mothers       «  «  «         "sons 0.55*0.03 

"         "  parents        «  «  «         a  ^^^ 0.65*0.03 

"         "  parents        «  "  «         «  daughters  0.62*0.03 

**         "  better-educated  parent  correlated  with  education  of 

sons 0.60*0.03 

"         ^  more  poorly  educated  parent  correlated  with  educa- 
tion of  sons 0.57*0.03 

*         **  parents  correlated  with  progress  of  sons 0.37*0.07 

"         "  parents       *  «         «        «  daughters 0.22*0.06 

Fathers  are  slightly  more  variable  with  respect  to  number  of  years  of 
schooling  received  than  are  the  mothers. 

The  median  amoimts  of  schooling  of  parents  and  children  are  as 
follows: 

Fathers,  8 .  45  years  Mothers,  8 .  60  years 

Sons,  8. 60  years  Daughters,  9. 60  years 

Difference,  o.  15*0. 19  years         Difference,  1.00*0. 20  years 

The  boys  now  in  school  are  retarded  more  than  the  girls,  as  indicated 
by  an  age-grade  distribution. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  educational  level  of  a  home 
and  the  length  of  time  children  remain  in  school. 

SECTION  n.     ECONOMIC  HOME  CONDITIONS 

This  section  deals  with  the  economic  status  of  the  families  imder  con- 
sideration. The  economic  status  of  a  family  is  not  always  apparent 
to  a  visitor.  Nor  can  one  receive  a  wholly  reliable  estimate  of  it  from 
an  examination  of  the  assessor's  sheets.  Since  this  study  includes 
families  all  of  whose  children  are  grown,  other  families  with  infants 
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taxing  their  resources,  and  all  sorts  of  intermediate  types,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  an  index  ^diich  adequately  represents  the  eoonomic 
status  of  each  family  is  not  easily  obtainable.  Three  indices — ^rental 
value  of  home,  personal  property  assessment,  and  real  estate  assess- 
ment— ^were  selected  as  criteria,  and  the  results  bearing  upon  them  are 
presented  for  what  they  are  worth. 

SXNZAL  VALUES  AND  SCHOOUNO  OF  CHILDKSN 

Every  home  was  assigned  a  rental  value  at  the  time  the  data  were 
collected.  This  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  for  in  most  cases 
where  the  home  was  owned  by  the  family  the  member  who  furnished 
the  information  to  the  writer  was  fairly  well  acquainted  with  rental 
values  in  the  neighborhood.  A  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
determining  rental  indices  for  a  few  of  the  better  homes  which  were 
built  by  their  present  occupants  for  their  own  use  and  which  far  sur- 
passed all  rented  homes  in  the  neighborhood  in  beauty  and  conveniences. 
In  such  cases  the  writer  usually  ofiFered  a  conservative  figure  to  some 
responsible  member  of  the  family  for  approval.  Hence,  nearly  all  the 
homes  with  rental  indices  of  $40  a  month  or  more  are  probably  under- 
estimated. Since  rental  values  are  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  approxi- 
mations given  here  cannot  be  considered  as  valid  or  representative  for 
any  considerable  period  of  time.  A  further  complication  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  roomers  in  a  few  homes.  This  tended  to  reduce  the 
real  rents  below  the  values  assigned  to  these  homes.  Such  fomilies 
were  included  in  the  group  given  here,  although  such  a  procedure  may  be 
open  to  criticism.  In  spite  of  all  the  disturbing  influences  mentioned, 
it  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  the  rental  index  is  a  fairly  good  measure  of 
the  economic  status  of  famiUes. 

When  the  rental  values  were  correlated  with  the  amoimts  of  schooling 
which  the  children  have  received,  the  coefficients  of  correlation,  0.63+ 
0.03  for  the  sons  (Table  XLVm)  and  0.64+0.03  for  the  daughters 
(Table  XLIX),  were  obtained.  If  the  large  number  of  distiurbing  factors 
which  have  affected  the  indices  are  taken  into  consideration,  these  cor- 
relations seem  high. 

FESSONAL  PROPERTY  ASSESSlfENTS  AND  SCHOOLmO  OP  CHIU>REM 

The  personal  property  indices  were  taken  from  the  1915  tax  books 
at  the  courthouse  in  Urbana.    These  assessments  were  made  during  the 
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TABLE  XLVra 
Correlation  between  Rental  Values  and  Education  or  Sons 
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summer  of  1914  and  the  figures  are  supposed  to  represent  one-third  of 
the  actual  valuation  that  the  properties  would  have  at  a  forced  sale. 
A  few  families  that  were  overlooked  by  the  assessor  were  given  the  values 
of  the  1913  assessment.  A  few  families  that  have  more  personal  property 
than  the  average  were  missed  by  the  assessor  both  times.  Owing  to  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  ''tax-dodging,"  the  values  given  here  con- 
tain a  large  element  of  unreliability.    How  large  this  is,  cannot  be 

TABLE  XLDC 

CORBELATION  BETWEEN  RENTAL  VaLXTES  AND  EDUCATION  09  DATK^TERS 
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Rental  V&hiet  of  Home,  Dollars  per  Month 
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determined.  If  it  is  a  constant  factor  affecting  all  classes  alike,  it  reduces 
the  indices  but  does  not  shift  them  from  their  true  order.  Taking  these 
errors  into  consideration,  it  is  surprising  that  the  correlations  between 
the  schooling  of  the  children  and  the  personal  property  assessment 
indices  are  as  large  as  they  are.  They  are  o.47=*=o.o4  for  the  sons 
(Table  L)  and  o.  52=^0.04  for  the  daughters  (Table  LI).  These  figures 
were  calculated  for  the  group  who  were  assessed. 
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TABLE  L 


CORBELATION  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  PeOFESTY  VaLITES  AND  EDUCATION  OE  SONS 
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TABLE  LI 

CORBELATION  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  PkOFERTY  VaLXTES  AND  EDUCATION  OJ  DAUGHTERS 
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VALUES  or  HOME  AND  SCHOOLING  GW   CHILDSEN 

The  real  estate  assessment  indices  were  taken  from  the  1915  tax 
books  just  as  the  personal  property  indices  were.  Owing  to  the  unal- 
phabetical  arrangement  of  the  books,  it  would  have  been  an  extremely 
laborious  and  probably  improfitable  task  to  ascertain  the  total  values 
of  the  real  property  owned  by  the  different  individuals  represented  in 
our  investigation.  Because  of  this  fact  it  was  decided  to  take  the  value 
of  the  home  in  which  the  family  lived,  if  owned  by  one  of  its  members, 
as  the  real  estate  index.  The  assessed  valuation  was  one-third  of 
the  actual  valuation.  The  correlation  of  the  real  estate  assessment 
indices  with  the  schooling  of  the  sons  is  0.63^0.04  (Table  HI),  and 
with  the  schooling  of  the  daughters  it  is  0.58=^0.04  (Table  LIII). 
These  figures  are  calculated  from  the  group  of  those  who  owned  their 
homes. 
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TABLE  LH 

COfiSBLATION  BETWEEN  ReAL  ESTATE  VALUES  AND  SCHOOUNO  GW  SONS 
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TABLE  Lin 
Correlation  between  Real  Estate  Values  and  Schooling  of  Daughters 
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Summary  and  Conclttsions 

The  relationships  presented  in  this  section  may  be  summed  up  as 

follows: 

TABLE  LIV 

Rental  value  of  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  sons 0.63^0.03 

Rental  value  of  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  daughters 0.64=^0.03 

Personal  property  assessment  correlated  with  schooling  of  sons. .  0.47^0.04 
Personal  property  assessment  correlated  with  schooling  of  daugh- 
ters   o.  52*0.04 

Real  estate  assessment  correlated  with  schooling  of  sons o.  63*0.04 

Real  estate  assessment  correlated  with  schooling  of  daughters  . . .  o.  58*0.04 

Allowing  for  the  approximate  character  of  the  indices,  it  may  be 
said  that  economic  home  conditions  in  Urbana  are  closely  correlated 
with  the  amoimts  of  schooling  which  the  children  receive. 
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SECTION  m.     SOCIAL  AND  QUASI-SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
NUMBER  or  BOOKS  IN  THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOLING  OJ  THE  CHILDREN 

The  number  of  books  in  a  home  is  a  rough  index  of  the  culture  of  the 
home.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  using  the 
free  public  library,  an  opportunity  which  has  been  open  to  all  Urbana 
homes  during  recent  years.'    It  disr^ards  the  differences  in  the  quality 

TABLE  LV 
Correlation  between  Number  of  Books  in  Home  and  Education  or  Sons 
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and  character  of  the  books,  which  were  probably  marked  in  some  cases* 
Yety  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  it  bears  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  children  receive  than  any  other  measure 
used  in  this  study.  For  the  sons  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the 
books  in  the  home  and  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  is  0.67^0.03 
(Table  LV);  for  the  daughters  it  is  o.68=*=o.o2  (Table  LVI). 

>  The  public  library  in  Urbana  has  been  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  of  service 
to  the  community  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
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TABLE  LVI 

COUtELATION  BETWEEN  NXTMBER  OF  BOOKS  IN  HOMS  AND  EDUCATION 

OF  Dauohte&s 
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HOUSING  AND  SCHOOLING  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Out  of  a  total  of  234  families  34  reported  one  or  more  grown  indi- 
viduals not  members  of  the  &mily  but  living  in  the  home.  Housing 
conditions  are  measured  by  number  of  rooms  per  individual.  In  finding 
this  index  no  distinction  was  made  between  children  and  adults.  In 
general,  the  housing  conditions  found  in  this  investigation  were  quite 
good.  Very  little  overcrowding  existed  and,  in  an  appreciable  number 
of  cases,  it  seemed  as  though  the  people  had  more  room  than  they  could 
use  conveniently.  Housing  conditions  are  probably  a  reflection  of 
economic  status.  Measured  merely  by  the  number  of  rooms  per  indi- 
vidual the  relationships  ^diich  exist  between  housing  conditions  and 
education  of  sons  and  daughters  are  o.5os«>o.o3  and  0.48^0.03, 
respectively  (Tables  LVn,  LVIQ).  If  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  modem  conveniences,  such  as  bath  and  toilet, 
had  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  correlation  would  probably  have 
been  higher. 
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Fio.  zi. — Correlation  between  Education  of  Sons  and  Housing  Conditions 

TABLE  LVra 
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INTESSELAXIONSHIPS 

Thus  far  in  Part  IV  the  various  factors  have  been  considered  sepa- 
rately. In  reality,  they  are  all  interrelated.  A  few  of  these  inter- 
relationships will  be  given  to  show  the  fallacy  which  results  when 
conclusions  overlook  the  complex  character  of  social  phenomena. 

a)  Schooling  of  parents  and  number  of  books  in  the  home. — ^As  might 
be  forecasted,  Uiere  is  a  dose  relationship  between  the  schooling  of  the 
parents  and  the  number  of  books  found  in  the  home.  This  correlation, 
0.60^0.03  for  the  fathers  (Table  LIX)  and  0.61^0.03  for  the  mothers 
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(Table  LX),  is  not  so  high,  however,  as  that  previously  noticed  between 
the  number  of  books  in  the  home  and  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
The  difference  is  not  enough  to  be  very  significant^  however. 

b)  Number  of  books  in  the  home  and  size  of  family. — ^The  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  number  of  books  in  the  home  and  the  number 
of  children  in  that  home  is  slightly  negative,  — o.  io=*=o.o4  (Table  LXI). 
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This  shows  that  the  number  ot  books  owned  by  a  family  is  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  people  there  are  to  read  them. 
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TABLE  XLI 

COBBSLATION  BETWEEN  SiZB  OT  FaMILT  AND  NUMBEB  OT  BoOKS  IN  HOME 
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c)  RtfU  and  size  of  family, — ^To  a  slight  extent  the  better  homes  are 
occupied  by  the  smaller  families.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between 
size  of  family  and  rental  values  is  also  slightly  negative,  being  — o.  ios<> 
0.04  (Table  LXII). 
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d)  Schooling  of  parents  and  size  of  family, — ^That  educated  parents 
have  smaller  families  has  been  observed  so  often  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  When  expressed  by  a  coefficient  of 
correlation,   this   relationship  is   — o.20s<>o.o4   (Table  LXIII).    Of 

TABLE  LXm 
Correlation  between  Size  of  Family  and  Education  of  Parents 
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course,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  only  families  that  had  children 
were  included  in  this  group.  It  may  be  that  there  are  more  families 
without  children  among  the  better  educated.  If  so,  a  selection  of 
homes  which  included  such  homes  in  addition  to  those  studied  here 
would  reveal  a  larger  negative  correlation. 

e)  Education  of  ckildren  and  size  of  family  ^ — ^When  the  entire  group 
is  examined,  it  is  seen  that  the  children  who  came  from  large  families 
did  not  go  to  school  so  long  as  those  who  came  from  small  families. 
This  fact  is  expressed  by  the  coefficient  of  correlation,  —0.20=^=0.05 
(Table  LXIV).    This  is  the  same  as  the  relationship  which  exists 
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between  the  schooling  of  the  parents  and  the  size  of  the  family.  It 
has  already  been  shown'  that  there  is  a  decided  relationship  between  the 
schooling  of  the  parents  and  the  schooling  of  the  children.  The  fore- 
going coefficient  of  correlation,  then,  may  be  merely  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  schooling  of  the 
parents  and  the  size  of  the  family. 

'  In  these  tables  the  education  of  the  children  was  averaged  for  each  family. 
This  gives  each  family  a  single  index  and  does  not  over-weight  the  large  families. 

» Pp.  43-48. 
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If  the  influence  of  the  education  of  the  parents  could  be  eliminated, 
it  might  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  true  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  family  and  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
An  attempt  to  do  this  was  made  as  follows:  The  median  schooling  of 
parents  is  eight  years  for  the  entire  group.  The  average  schooling 
of  the  children  of  each  family  was  increased  or  decreased  by  the  same 
number  of  years  that  the  average  schooling  of  the  parents  varied  from 
this  median.  Thus,  if  the  parents  averaged  seven  years  and  the  chil- 
dren averaged  six  years,  the  parents  would  be  one  year  below  the  median 
and  the  index  of  the  children  would  be  increased  by  one  year.  -  Similarly, 
if  the  parents  averaged  twelve  years  and  the  children  fifteen  years,  the 
parents  would  be  four  years  above  the  median  and  the  index  of  the 
children  would  be  decreased  four  years.  These  revised  educational 
averages  of  the  schooling  of  the  children  were  then  correlated  with  the 
number  of  children  in  each  home. 

This  procedure  eliminates  the  influence  of  the  schooling  of  the 
parents.  It  does  not  counteract  other  factors  which  may  act  somewhat 
independently  of  the  education  of  the  parents,  such  as  economic  status 
or  number  of  books  in  the  home.  Further,  compulsory  education 
influences  affect  the  level  of  some  of  the  homes  of  the  poorly  educated 
which  have  large  families  and  tend  to  counterbalance  any  negative 
relationship  which  may  exist.  The  results  do  not  show  any  decided  cor- 
relation. The  slight  negative  relationship,  —  o. 06  =»=  o. 05  (Table  LX V) , 
which  was  found,  is  virtually  a  zero  correlation. 

A  FAMILY  DiDXX 

The  fact  that  the  factors  thus  far  considered  probably  acted  con- 
jointly instead  of  independently  in  determining  the  amounts  of  schooling 
which  the  children  received  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  weight 
the  various  items  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  family  an  index  and  then 
find  the  relationship  which  existed  between  this  index  and  the  schooling 
of  the  children.  This  was  done  as  follows:  The  25  percentile  deviation 
from  the  median  was  found  for  each  of  the  three  items,  average  education 
of  the  parents,  number  of  books  in  the  home,  and  monthly  rental. 
These  figures,  which  were  approximately  2  years,  62}  volumes,  and  $7 .  50, 
respectively,  were  then  divided  by  five  to  give  more  convenient  divisions. 
Each  of  these  divisors,  0.4  year,  12}  volumes,  and  $1.50,  was  given  a 
value  of  one  unit.    The  number  of  times  the  respective  divisors  were 
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contained  in  the  quantities  which  represented  the  average  education  of 
the  parents,  the  number  of  books  in  the  home,  and  the  monthly  rental 
of  a  family  gave  the  niunber  of  units  credited  to  each  of  these  items.  The 
figure  representing  the  units  given  a  family  for  an  item  was  squared  and 
the  siun  of  the  squares  for  the  three  items  gave  the  family  index.  This 
can  be  made  clear  best  by  a  concrete  example.  A  family  whose  parents 
have  an  average  education  of  8  years,  which  has  one  hundred  books  in 
the  home,  and  pa3rs  $15  a  month  rent  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
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method.  Dividing  8  years  by  the  educational  divisor,  0.4  year,  gives 
20  units,  which  is  400  when  squared.  Similarly,  one  himdred  books  when 
divided  by  the  library  divisor,  12^  volumes,  gives  8  units,  which  equals  64 
when  squared.  The  rental  index^  $15,  divided  by  the  rental  divisor, 
$1 .  50,  gives  10  units,  which,  when  squared,  furnishes  100  more.  The 
smn  of  400, 64,  and  100,  or  564,  is  the  index  of  this  family. 

This  procedure  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  writer  thinks  that  the 
resulting  indices  are  quantitatively  representative  of  the  differences  in 
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the  opportunities  presented  to  the  children  by  their  respective  homes. 
This  method  gave  the  best  home  an  index  of  4,289,  while  the  poorest 
received  but  32.  The  possibilities  of  the  best  in  contrast  with  the 
poorest  are,  according  to  the  opmion  of  several  people  acquainted  with 
both  homes,  as  different  as  these  indices  imply.  There  is  a  gulf  between 
them. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  this  family  index  and  the 
education  of  the  children  are  higher  than  those  expressing  any  single 
relationship.  They  are  the  same,  0.73=*=  0.02  (Tables  LXVI,  LXVII) 
for  both  sons  and  daughters. 


COIBXLATION  BBTWUN 
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SUIOCAKY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  relationships  presented  in  this  chapter  are  shown  in  Table 

Lxvm. 

TABLE  LXVra 

Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  sons. . .  0.67^0.03 
Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  daughters  o.  68=^0. 02 
Number  of  rooms  per  individual  correlated  with  schooling  of 

sons 0.50*0.03 

Number  of  rooms  per  individual  correlated  with  schooling  of 

daughters 0.48=^0.03 

Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  father . .  o .  60  *  o .  03 
Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  mother . .      o .  6 1  *  o .  03 

Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  size  of  family — o.  10*0.04 

Rental  values  correlated  with  size  of  family — o.  10*0.04 

Schooling  of  parents  correlated  with  size  of  fanuly — o.  20*0. 04 

Schooling  of  children,  imcorrected,  correlated  with  size  of  family  —o.  20*0. 04 
Schooling  of  children,  corrected,  correlated  with  size  of  family . .  —  o .  06  *  o .  05 

Schooling  of  sons  correlated  with  family  index o.  73*0. 02 

Schooling  of  daughters  correlated  with  family  index o.  73*0. 02 

The  number  of  books  in  a  home  is  the  best  single  index  of  the  probable 
educational  level  which  the  children  may  expect  to  reach. 

The  number  of  books  in  a  home  is  closely  correlated  with  the  school- 
ing of  the  parents. 

The  various  indices  used  in  this  part  of  the  study  are  more  or  less 
interrelated. 

As  measured  by  the  method  used  here,  size  of  family  has  only  a 
slight  negative  correlation  with  the  schooling  of  the  children. 

SECTION    IV.     OCCUPATIONAL    AND    OTHER    GROUP    RELATIONSHIPS 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  FATHER 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  (Table  LXIX)  show  that  this  group 
contains  representatives  from  almost  every  stratum  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  community.  Most  of  the  occupations  are  represented  by  too 
small  a  niunber,  however,  to  furnish  comparisons.  The  first  thirteen 
occupations  will  be  compared  with  respect  to  the  schooling  of  the  fathers, 
the  rent  of  the  homes,  the  number  of  books  in  the  homes,  and  the  school- 
ing of  the  children.' 

*  The  group  ''Farmers"  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  others.  Six  of  the  13  fathers  are 
dead,  having  been  deceased  in  some  cases  for  fifteen  years.  All  of  these  families  are 
living  in  town.  Most  of  these  farmers  have  retired  as  far  as  any  active  farm  life  is 
concerned. 
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TABLE  LXrX 
Occupations  oy  Fathers 


Oocopation 


No. 
Reported 


Oocopatioii 


Laborer 24 

Carpenter 15 

Retired  fanner 15 

Farmer 13 

Painter  and  paper-hanger 8 

Real  estate  and  insurance 8 

Machinist 6 

Stationary  engineer 6 

Blacksmith 5 

Grocer 5 

Janitor 5 

Evangelist  and  minister..'....  5 

Merchant 5 

Druggist 4 

Railroad  conductor 3 

Salesman 3 

Physician 3 

Driver  of  ice  wagon 3 

Grain-buyer 2 

Car-repairer 2 

Contractor 2 

Tinner 2 

Railroad  engineer 2 

City  fireman 2 

Printer 2 

Banker 2 

Policeman 2 

Laimdryman 2 

Jeweler 2 

Agent  and  solicitor 2 

Carpenter  contractor 2 

Teamster 2 

Teacher 2 

Cement  contractor 2 

Roimdhouse  foreman 

Bank  cashier 

Mine-owner 

Foimdry-owner 

Barber 

Ticket  agent 

Butcher 

Section  foreman 

County   superintendent    of 

schools 

Musician 


No. 
Reported 


Furnace  contractor 

Lumber  dealer 

Pump-dealer 

Tool-polisher 

Plumber 

Roadster 

Shop  foreman 

Coal-dealer 

Railroad  official 

Grocery  clerk 

Postmaster 

Foreman  for  brick  company. . 
Clothier     and     dry     goods 

merchant 

Manufacturer 

Optician 

Undertaker 

Road  boss  on  Big  Fomr 

Horseshoer 

Jailor 

Superintendent  of  signab  and 

water  service,  Big  Four 

Roofing  business 

Carpenter  superintendent 

Tailor 

Ditcher 

Overseer  of  water-main  lasdng 

Implement  dealer 

Contracting  excavator 

Dentist 

Sheriff 

Veterinary  surgeon 

Foreman  of  water  service  on 

Big  Fomr 

Feed-store  clerk 

Manager  of  cold  storage  plant 

Engine  inspector 

Drayman 

Retired  minister 

Bookkeeper 

Night  watchman 

Ri^road  fireman 

Hostler 

Brickmason 

Mail-carrier 
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Occapation 


TABLE  LXIXr-<:oiUinued 

Occnpatioii 


No. 
Reported 


Mail  derk 

Restaurant  keeper 

House-moving  contractor 

Ddiveryman 

Postal  derk 

Horse  business 


Runs  ice-cream  wagon . 
Itinerant  photographer . 

Justice  of  peace 

Foreman  for  contractor 
Cigar-factory  foreman . 
Bricksetter 


No. 
Retorted 


a)  Occupations  and  education  of  fathers, — ^The  number  of  individuals 
(Table  LXX)  in  several  of  the  groups  is  too  small  to  furnish  any  very 

TABLE  LXX 


YXABS  or  SCBOOUMO 
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14 
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zo, 
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II 
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1 
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1 
1 
2 
1 
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•  •  •  • 
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•  ■  •  • 


z 
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Median   years   of 
sdiooliiig 
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zo 


8 


loj 


8 


IS 


zo 


reliable  condusions.  The  material,  however,  is  very  suggestive.  It 
appears  that  an  eighth-grade  education  is  the  minimum  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  real  estate  and  insurance  men,  grocers,  and  merchants.    For 
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most  of  the  others  a  seventh-grade  education  is  near  the  minimum. 
Laborers  are  still  lower,  with  an  average  education  of  but  six  years. 
Ministers  are  the  best-schooled  group.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  smaller  denominations  ^diich  cares  little  for  an 
educated  clergy.  He  is  really  a  laborer  by  vocation  and  a  preacher  by 
avocation. 

h)  Occupations  and  rent. — ^In  this  comparison  (Table  LXXI)  the  re- 
tired farmers,  the  real  estate  and  insurance  men,  the  grocers,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  merchants  make  the  best  showing.  Laborers  make  the 
poorest.  The  median  rentals  of  the  other  occupational  classes  fall  in 
the  $15  and  $20  groups. 

TABLE  LXXI 


Monthly  Rental  Vahiet  (in  DoOan)  of  Homes  of 

Median 

10 

la.SO 

IS 

17.50 

30 

as 

30 

3S 

40 

45 

SO 

Rental 

Laborers 

IS 

a 

S 

2 

I 
2 

I 

•    •    •    • 
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I 
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I 

•  •  •  • 

2 
4 

•  •  •   • 

z 
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•  •   •   • 

•  •   •   • 

z 

•    •    •    • 

5 

2 

z 

2 
z 
z 

$10 

Carpenters 

IS 
30 
IS 

z8.7< 

Retired  farmers 

z 

Z 

4 

Fanners 

I 
z 

•  •  •  • 

I 

2 

2 
1 

Painters  and   paper- 
hangers 

Real  estate  and  in- 
surance men 

z 

•    ■    •    • 

3 

37. so 
Z5 

Machinists 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

2 
I 

I 
2 

$tatioi\ary  enirineers . 

I 

z 
z 

•    •    •    • 

z8.7< 

blacksmiths .  , . , .    . 

I 

IS 

30 

IS 
2^ 

Grocers 

z 

2 

Janitors \  x . . . 

I 

z 

2 
2 

Ministers 

2 

•    •    ■    • 

Merchants 

z 

Z 

Z 

3S 

c)  Occupations  and  number  of  books  in  home. — ^The  influence  of  a 
scholastic  occupation  appears  here  (Table  LXXII).  The  ministers 
have  libraries  which  correspond  to  their  education  and  occupation.  On 
the  other  hand,  laborers  are  almost  without  libraries,  for  the  average  num- 
ber of  books  in  a  laborer's  home  is  less  than  twenty-five.  This  means 
that  these  homes  have  almost  no  books  other  than  the  Bible,  a  couple 
of  hymn-books,  and  the  children's  schoolbooks.  The  remainder  of  the 
occupational  groups  fall  between  these  extremes  in  a  dose  correlation 
with  economic  position. 

d)  Occupations  of  fathers  and  schooling  of  their  children. — ^In  this  com- 
parison (Tables  LXXIII,  LXXTV)  the  smaQ  number  of  cases  in  some  of 
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the  groups  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  families 
had  more  children  than  others.  Some  families  had  but  one  child,  while 
some  had  eight  or  ten.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  medians  obtained 
by  combining  boys  and  girls  are  more  reliable  than  the  medians  for 
either  sex  alone.    This  procedure  shows  the  children  of  real  estate  and 

TABLE  LXXn 


No.  of  Books  in  Homes  of 
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I 
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I 
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TABLE  LXXIV 


Education  of  Dftughten  of 
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insurance  men  to  be  the  best  educated.  Next  come  the  children  of 
merchants,  retired  farmers,  ministers,  grocers,  and  painters  and  paper- 
hangers.    The  most  poorly  educated  are  the  children  of  laborers. 

THE  TRUANT  OmCER'S  REPORT 

It  was  thought  that  it  might  prove  interesting  and  perhaps  instruc- 
tive to  examine  those  families  which  have  had  to  be  visited  by  the  truant 
officer.  The  woman  who  occupies  this  position  in  Urbana  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  work  for  twelve  years.  Through  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  her  office  she  has  become  acquainted  with  diose  families  whose 
children  were  of  legal  school  age  but  did  not  attend  school  as  the  statutes 
require.  The  writer  took  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
families  that  furnished  the  data  which  have  been  presented  in  Part  IV 
to  this  woman  and  requested  her  to  mark  all  the  families  which  she  had 
visited  in  her  official  capacity.  This  she  very  kindly  did.  These 
families  were  then  studied,  with  respect  to  the  schooling  of  the  parents, 
the  number  of  books  in  the  home,  the  rental  value  of  the  home,  and  the 
schooling  of  the  children,  and  compared  with  the  positions  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  families  as  to  these  items.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other 
families  included  in  this  study  who  moved  to  Urbana  after  their  chil- 
dren were  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  would  have  been  included 
in  the  group  that  fiunished  work  for  the  truant  officer  if  they  had  alwa3rs 
lived  in  Urbana. 

For  convenience  in  discussing  the  data  the  families  were  divided  as 
follows:   Group  A,  those  families  who  have  been  visited  in  an  official 
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way  by  the  Urbana  truant  officer — ^30  families;  Group  B,  those  who  have 
not  received  any  official  visits  from  the  truant  officer  since  they  have 
lived  in  Urbana — 304  families. 

a)  EducaUon  of  parents. — ^The  parents  of  Group  A  are  less  exten- 
sively schooled  than  the  parents  of  Group  B  (Table  LXXV).    The 

TABLE  LXXV 
Edxtcation  or  Fathers  and  Mothk&s 


YxABS  or  Sgboouiio 
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23 
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13 
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33 
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22 
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I 
I 

3 
I 

63 

21 

7 

6 

14 

3 
6 

5 

4 , , , . 

z 

2 

3 

< 

1 

0 

I 

7.33  y«a« 

I 
7.44  years 

I 

8.78  yean 

MmIiati  flchooling 

8.8s  y«a» 

Difference  between  medians  for  fathers,  i  .45^0. 25  years 
Difference  between  medians  for  mothers,  i  .41^0.35  years 


fathers  in  the  homes  which  received  the  official  visits  of  the  truant 
officer  went  to  school  i  .45  years  less  on  the  average  than  the  fathers  in 
those  homes  ^diich  did  not  receive  an  official  visit  from  the  truant  officer. 
They  received  a  median  schooling  of  7.33  years  as  compared  with  8.78 
years  for  the  second  group.  The  median  of  Group  A  mothers  is  7.44 
years;  of  Group  B  mothers  it  is  8.85  years. 
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b)  Number  of  books  in  home, — ^The  median  library  of  Group  A,  50 
volumes,  is  one-half  the  size  of  the  median  library  of  Group  B  (Table 
LXXVI). 

c)  Rental  values  of  home. — Group  B  families  live  in  a  much  better 
class  of  homes  than  Group  A  families  (Table  LXXVn).  The  median 
home  in  Group  A  has  a  rental  value  of  $12.50  per  month,  while  the 
median  home  in  the  other  group  would  rent  for  $20. 


TABLE  LXXVI 
NuMBEs  OF  Books  in  Homes 


TABLE  LXXVn 
MoNiBLY  Rental  Values  or  Homes 


No.  of  Volumes 


O-IO. . . 

as... 

50... 

75... 
100. . . 

ISO. . . 
200.. . 

2SO.  . . 
300... 

350. . . 
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Soo... 

600. . . 

Median, 
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I 
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13 
37 

38 
12 
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10 
8 
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4 

4 

I 

100 


$10. . . . 
12.50. 

IS... 
17.50. 
20 


22.50. 
25.... 
27.50. 
30. . . . 


35  ... 
40. . . . 

45... 

SO. . . . 

60.... 

Median. 


Di£ference  between  medians,  50^  10  vols. 


Group  A 


8 

9 

8 


2 
I 
I 


$12.50 


Group  B 


18 

15 

45 

7 

28 

3 

15 

I 

26 
16 
12 

4 

12 

2 

$20 


Difference   between    medians,   $7.50' 
$0.70  


d)  EducaUon  of  the  children, — ^The  differences  between  the  schooling 
of  the  children  of  Group  A  and  Group  B  (Table  LXXVIII)  are  somewhat 
greater  than  the  parental  difference  in  education  already  noted.  The 
sons  of  Group  A  received  an  average  of  7.35  years  of  schooling,  while 
those  of  Group  B  received  an  average  of  8 .  94  years.  The  daughters  of 
the  first  group  averaged  8.15  years,  while  those  of  the  second  group 
averaged  10.16  years. 

e)  Causes  of  truancy. — ^The  truant  officer  gave  a  rough  classification 
of  the  causes  of  truancy.  In  five  homes  the  main  cause  seemed  to  be 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  In  eleven  others  poverty  was 
the  thing  which  was  most  evident.  The  children  from  such  homes  did 
not  have  the  clothes  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attend  school,  or  the 
parents  kept  them  out  to  work.    With  the  remainder  the  causes  were 
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more  complex  and,  in  some  cases,  outside  of  the  home.  In  one  case  a 
boys'  dub  was  an  important  factor.  In  another  an  unsympathetic 
teacher,  combined  with  rigid  application  of  school  rules  and  regulations, 
proved  to  be  almost  more  than  home  and  truant  officer  could  counteract. 
In  other  cases  the  cause  was  the  slackening  of  home  supervision  until 
the  parents  did  not  know  what  the  boy  or  girl  was  doing.    Truancy, 

TABLE  LXXVm 
Education  of  Sons  and  Dauqhteks 


YCABS  Of  SCHOOLINO 

Geoup  a 

Geoup  B 

Sods 

Daughter! 

Sons 

Daughten 

10 

I 

*v  •••••••••• ••• 

18 

2 
2 
6 

2 

5 
8 

19 

13 
12 

18 

40 

26 

14 

4 
6 

2 

17 

16 

I 

18 

1< 

I 

3 

4 

7 

36 

14 

19 
12 

* J ••••••••••••••••••••••• 

14 

**T*    •••••••••••••••••••••• 

14 

I 

3 

I 

3 

•0  •••••••••• 

la 

I 

II 

10 

I 

2 

8 

10 

7 
8 

I 

0 

y.«. •.•...«•. ........... 

8 

10 
8 

4 
4 

38 

1 

7 

6 

5 

^. 

4 

f,  ...................... 

2 

2 

^. 

2 

I 

0 

I 

Median  education 

7.3s  years 

8.15  years 

8.94  years 

10. 16  years 

Difference  between  median  education  of  sons,  i  .49^0. 22 
Difference  between  median  education  of  daughters,  2.01 « 

I  yeais 
^0.30  years 

however,  did  not  lead  to  early  elimination  in  those  cases  where  the  better 
homes  were  concerned.  Almost  without  exception  the  children  from  the 
better  homes — they  can  be  told  by  their  superior  status  in  schooling, 
library,  or  rent — continued  into  the  high  school  and,  in  some  cases,  into 
college. 


POVERTY  AKD  HOME  CONDmONS 


An  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  amount  of  poverty  and  desti- 
tution present  in  the  234  families  through  the  records  of  the  United 
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Charities'  office.  A  conference  with  the  superintendent  disclosed  the 
fact  that  only  three  of  these  families  had  received  organized  aid  during 
the  existence  of  the  local  United  Charities  organization,  a  period  of 
two  years.  These  families  were  the  families  of  two  laborers  and  a  car- 
penter. The  parents  were  poorly  educated,  as  were  the  children.  They 
were  not,  however,  the  most  poorly  or  the  least  educated  of  those 
studied.  Several  other  families  were  worse  off  educationally  and 
economically,  but  were  self-supporting.  The  writer  estimated,  judging 
from  the  view  obtained  through  the  front  door  when  gathering  the  data, 
that  about  lo  per  cent  of  the  homes  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  times. 
This  condition  was  always  accompanied  by  the  absence  of  the  &ther 
from  the  home  or  by  poorly  educated  parents. 

CAUSES  OF  EUMINATION 

After  a  part  of  the  data  had  been  gathered,  it  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  it  might  be  of  value  to  ask  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  children 
to  secure  as  good  an  education  as  it  seemed  that  they  might  have  done. 
Accordingly  questions  were  asked  to  secure  this  information.  The 
results  of  such  a  crude  method  cannot  be  accurate,  but  they  are  sug- 
gestive.   The  causes  of  elimination  are  given  in  Table  LXXDC.    It  is 

TABLE  LXXDC 

Had  to  work 4 

School  too  far  away i 

Moved  about 2 

Failed  in  studies 2 

Disliked  school 2 

Sickness S 

Did  not  want  to  go  to  school;  could  have  gone 16 

Coimtry  schools 12 

recognized  that  some  of  these  replies  may  have  been  given  merely  to 
please  the  person  asking  the  questions.  The  frankness  and  readiness 
with  which  the  replies  were  given,  however,  leads  the  writer  to  think  that 
these  replies  were  the  usual  ones  that  these  people  made  to  similar  ques- 
tions on  other  occasions.  The  major  rdles  which  opportunity  and  mere 
whims  on  the  part  of  the  children  played  in  determining  the  lengths  of 
their  schooling  leaves  but  a  minor  part  for  economic  pressure.  Probably 
but  few  of  these  poorly  educated  children  could  not  have  gone  to  school 
for  a  year  or  two  more  if  those  in  the  home  had  felt  the  value  of  such  a 
course  and  if  there  had  been  the  opportimity. 
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BVIDSNCB8  or  ENVIRONIIBNTAL  MOLDING 

It  has  been  a  common  observation  of  teachers  and  others  that  the 
children  of  large  families  are  not  all  alike  in  their  characteristics.  Ph3rsi'^ 
cally  there  is  much  variability.  This  is  likewise  true  when  intellectual 
traits  are  considered.    In  this  group  of  234  families,  however,  it  was 

TABLE  LXXX* 

ENVIRONlfZNTAL  MOIDINO 
DISTRIBXniON  OF  CHILDXSN  BY  FAIOUES  AND  EDUCATION 


Family  No. 

Yetn  of  SchooUng 

0 

X 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

xo 

XX 

xa 

13 

14 

IS 

x6 

I 

7 

2 

5 

« 

4 
5 

4 
4 

0 

A 

I 

c 

•  •  • 

2 

•    •    • 

J'**** 

6 

I 

7 

•  «  • 

4 

I 

8 

4 

I 

•  •  • 

0 

2 

2 

y" 

10 

6 

2 

I 

II 

2 
I 
2 

la 

3 

2 

i« 

*o 

14. 

2 

••>•  •••••••••••• 

le 

3 

I 

16 

3 

2 

17 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 

18 

10 

2 

*v 

20 

I 

I 
2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 
I 

2 
3 

21 

I 
I 

22 

3 

I 

2X 

•0 ••* 

2A , 

I 

I 

I 
I 

*^*  • 

2< 

2 

•      * 

*o 

26 

2 

2 

27 

2 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

•  t  • 

28 

20 

I 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

I 

3 

2 

1 

*y 

xo 

2 

O^'  • 

«i 

1 
I 
I 

•  ■  ■ 

I 
2 
I 

•    •    • 

0*  •• 

42 

•   •  • 

I 
I 

I 
I 

o* •••• 

«« 

00 

9A 

2 

o^*  ••• 

*  This  Ubk  ahould  be  read  thus:  Family  No.  x  bad  leven  children,  all  of  iriiom  received  6  jrean  of 
•cbooiing;  family  No.  xo  bad  eight  childreD,  one  received  xx  yeaxs  of  tchooUng,  six,  xa  shears,  and  one, 
x6  years. 
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observed  that  there  was  frequently  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  amounts 
of  schooling  which  the  children  of  a  family  received.  In  an  attempt 
to  learn  how  frequently  these  phenomena  appeared,  all  families  which 
contained  four  or  more  children  who  had  completed  their  schooling  were 
examined.  There  were  thirty-four  such  families  (Table  LXXX).  In 
more  than  one-half  of  them,  all  the  children  of  a  family  received  nearly 
the  same  amounts  of  schooling.  In  many  cases  where  there  was  vari- 
ability it  could  often  be  explained  by  a  change  in  the  environment,  such  as 
resulted  from  moving  from  one  town  to  another.  In  family  No.  i  the 
children  attended  a  country  school  which  offered  only  limited  oppor- 
tunities. The  children  of  family  No.  2  attended  a  German  parochial 
school  which  offered  but  seven  years  of  schooling. 

It  is  probable  that  the  children  of  these  thirty-four  families  are  as 
variable  in  native  characteristics  as  other  children.  Hence  the  uni- 
formity present  must  be  explained^  by  crediting  it  to  the  coercive  effect 
of  the  home  and  community  environment. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Ninety-eight  different  occupations  were  represented  among  the 
234  families. 

One-tenth  of  the  fathers  were  common  laborers. 

Occupations  of  fathers  and  home  conditions,  such  as  schooling,  size 
of  library,  and  rental  values  of  homes,  were  closely  related. 

Truancy,  when  due  to  specific  home  causes,  was  found  mainly  in 
the  homes  of  the  poorer  and  less  educated. 

Poverty  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  were  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  truancy. 

Only  three  of  the  families  received  organized  charitable  assistance 
during  the  past  two  years.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  homes  probably 
felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  times.  All  these  were  homes  of  poorly 
educated  parents  or  had  experienced  a  break  in  the  home  life  due  to 
death  or  domestic  troubles. 

It  is  probable  that  lack  of  an  opportunity  or  the  lack  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education  by  those  in  the  home  was  responsible, 
in  the  main,  for  most  early  eliminations. 

The  home  and  community  environment  ^'molded"  some  of  the 
large  families  to  a  marked  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
years  of  schooling  which  the  children  received. 


PART  V 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  INFLUENCES 

The  data  presented  in  this  part  of  the  report  were  secured  through 
personal  visits  to  32  homes  in  which  adopted  children  had  been  reared. 
In  one  of  these  homes  the  adopted  child  had  been  reared  in  the  country; 
the  data  about  this  individual  were  rejected  on  further  consideration  as 
not  being  comparable  with  the  others.  The  remaining  31  homes  were 
represented  by  39  adopted  children.  While  the  writer  was  gathering 
the  information  it  was  discovered  that  7  of  these  children  were  the  off- 
spring of  relatives  of  the  foster-parents.  To  eliminate  entirely  the 
factor  of  heredity  these  7  were  discarded.  This  left  28  homes  containing 
32  foster-children,  none  of  whom  was  related  to  his  or  her  foster-parents. 

The  main  original  data,  exclusive  of  facts  regarding  occupations  of 
the  parents/  are  presented  here  (Table  LXXXI). 

Date  of  Birth  of  Children. — ^These  adopted  children  were  bom  at 
various  periods  during  a  relatively  long  stretch  of  time.  Thirty-four 
years  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  the  first  and  the  birth  of  the  last. 
It  follows  that  educational  opportimities  have  changed  much  during  the 
different  decades  in  which  they  have  been  educated.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  foster-parents,  reared  a  generation  ago,  had  a  more  restricted 
educational  opportunity  than  those  of  the  present  generation.  This 
wide  range  of  time  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  relationship  between 
the  education  of  the  parents  and  the  education  of  the  children  is  con- 
sidered. The  educational  opportimities  of  the  children  have  been  more 
nearly  constant  than  those  of  the  parents,  for  the  state  imiversity  has 
been  in  full  operation  during  the  entire  period  that  any  of  these  children 
might  have  attended. 

Age  when  adopted, — In  28  of  the  29  cases  in  which  the  facts  were 
available  the  children  were  adopted  at  or  before  the  age  of  twelve 
(Table  LXXXII).  Nine  were  adopted  before  they  were  two  years  of 
age.  The  date  of  adoption,  however,  was  not  always  the  date  when 
the  foster-home  assumed  control  of  the  child. 

'  This  information  was  collected  with  the  explicit  understanding  that  it  would 
be  treated  confidentially.  By  presenting  the  occupations  separately  it  is  thought 
that  no  confidences  are  violated. 
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In  a  number  of  cases  the  court  records  showed  that  the  child  had 
been  living  with  the  foster-parents  for  years  before  legal  adoption  was 
effected.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  true  in  other  cases,  although  no 
statement  of  the  fact  appeared  in  the  adoption  records. 

TABLE  LXXXn 
Age  Whw  Adopted 

Age,  Yean  No.  Age,  Yean  No. 

1 8  8 2 

2 I  9 O 

3 I  10 o 

4 S  " 2 

S 3  12 I 

6 3  24 I 

7 2 

Reasons  far  adoption. — ^These  children  were  adopted  because  they 
were  public  charges  or  were  about  to  become  so.  Enough  was  told  by 
the  court  records  to  make  it  plain  that  the  history  of  eadi  case  was  the 

TABLE  LXXXm 
Causes  of  Dependency* 

No.  of  Cues 

Parents  dead 7 

Mother  dead 7 

Father  dead 2 

Father  dead,  mother  abandoned  child 2 

Mother  dead,  father  abandoned  child 3 

Father  dead,  mother  remarried i 

Parents  imable  to  support i 

Father  dead,  mother  unable  to  support i 

Mother  dead,  father  unable  to  support z 

Abandoned  by  parents i 

Foimdling 2 

Illegitimate 2 

*TbeM  are  coodented  from  the  remarks  found  on  the  court  records  under  the  section  devoted  to 
thissobiecL 

history  of  a  tragedy  (Table  LXXXIII).  The  records  were  brief  and 
meager,  but  they  were  all  of  the  same  general  tone,  such  as  tales  of  the 
death  of  father  or  mother,  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  father  or  mother, 
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and  desertion  of  an  unwelcome  child.  In  other  words,  these  children, 
almost  without  exception,  were  bom  under  the  most  unpromising  con- 
ditions, conditions  which  woidd  suggest  weakness  of  hereditary  stock. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  origins  to  indicate  a  single  superior  child.  Not 
a  single  home  left  property  for  the  support  of  the  child.  All  of  the 
parents  were  poor.  They  were  adopted  into  homes  which  were  childless 
or  into  the  homes  of  relatively  wealthy  parents  who,  after  their  own  chil- 
dren had  grown  up,  still  desired  to  have  a  child  in  the  household.  Three 
children,  including  those  adopted,  represented  the  largest  number  found 
in  any  of  these  homes. 

NaiivUy  of  foster-parents, — Most  of  the  parents  were  native  bom. 
Those  who  were  not  were  German,  English,  or  Irish. 

Occupations  of  foster  parents, — ^A  rather  wide  array  of  occupations  was 
represented  by  the  foster-parents  (Table  LXXXIV).    Only  one  father 

TABLE  LXXXIV 
Occupation  op  Fostes-Pakents 

Occupation  No.       Occupatioii  N< 

Retired  farmer 3     Merchant 

Minister 3     Painting  contractor 

Car-inspector 

Carpenter 

Carpenter  and  contractor 

Cigar-maker , 

Farmer  and  school-teacher 

Fruit  farmer  and  carpenter 

Garage-owner 

Grocer 

Insiurance  man 

Laborer 


Pharmacist  and  grocer 

Railroad  engineer 

Rural  mail-carrier 

Section  foreman 

Shop  foreman 

Shop  helper 

Taflor 

Teacher  and  tel^;raph  operator . . 

Traveling  salesman 

University  professor 


was  a  conunon  laborer.  The  remainder  were  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous business,  industrial,  and  professional  activities  of  this  community. 

Education  of  foster-parents  and  of  children, — ^The  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  education  of  the 
foster-parents  is  not  very  close,  being  only  o. 3 2  =t o.  1 1  (Table  LXXXV) . 
The  lack  of  opportunity  under  which  some  of  the  older  parents  were 
reared  may  be  responsible  for  this  in  a  large  measure. 

When  the  amounts  of  schooling  which  the  foster-children  received 
are  examined,  it  is  seen  that  they  fared  very  well.    One-half  of  these 
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children  received  a  high-school  education  or  better,  and  only  4  of  them 
failed  to  go  to  the  high  school  for  at  least  a  few  months.  In  comparison 
with  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  which  their  foster-parents 
received,  22  of  these  children  received  more  education,  i  the  same,  and 
6  less.  When  their  origins  are  taken  into  consideration  it  seems  that 
a  large  amount  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the  new  environment  into  which 
adoption  transplanted  them. 

TABLE  LXXXV 

CORXELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  OF  FoSTEK-PaRENTS*  AND  EDUCATION  OF 

Adopted  Childken 


Yean  of 

Avenge  Yetn  of  Schooling  of  Parents 

Schooling 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

xo 

xz 

xa 

13 

14 

IS 

x6 

18 

I 

17 

16 

I 

2 

T 

15 

2 

J  ••••••• 

14 

I 
I 
I 
I 

13 

I 

I 

«j 

12 

2 

2 

I 

II 

I 

10 

I 

0 

I 

I 
I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

7 

6 

I 

I 

r  —0.32*0.11 
n  «30 


*  The  education  of  the  mother  is  used  where  the  average  could  not  be  found  because  the  education 
of  the  other  parent  was  unknown. 

Number  of  books  in  home  and  education  of  adopted  children. — ^There 
is  a  slightly  closer  relationship  between  the  education  of  the  adopted 
children  and  the  nmnber  of  books  in  the  home  than  the  previous  cor- 
relation (Table  LXXXVI) .  The  coefficient  is  o. 42  =t o.  10.  In  one  case 
at  least  this  is  lowered  by  the  fact  that  a  library  had  been  inherited. 

Rental  value  of  home  and  education  of  adopted  children, — ^The  main 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  children  was  an  economic  one.  They 
were  dependent.  If  these  homes  were  much  alike  in  their  social  atti- 
tudes, the  education  of  the  adopted  children  was  determined  largely  by 
the  economic  opportimities  of  the  foster-homes.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  for  the  relationship  between  rental  value  of  home  and 
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education  of  children  is  higher  than  the  preceding  one.    It  is  o.  60^ o. 08 

(Table  LXXXVH). 

TABLE  LXXXVI 

cokrblation  between  nuicber  of  booxs  in  home  and  education  of  adopted 

Childken 
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TABLE  LXXXVn 

Correlation  between  Rental  Value  of  Home  and  Education  of  Adopted 

Children 


Yetzs  of  Schooling 

RenUl  Value  of  Home  per  Month.  DolUn 
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I 
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I 
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8 

7 

I 

6 

2 
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Family  index  and  educalion  of  adopted  children. — ^The  family  index 
was  calculated  by  the  same  method  that  was  used  in  Part  IV.  The 
resulting  relationship  is  a  combination  of  the  three  preceding  ones.  This 
device  gave  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  o.  54:^  o.  09  (Table  LXXXVm) 
between  family  index  and  education  of  adopted  children. 

TABLE  LXXXVm 

COSXSIATION  BSTWXEN  FAMILY  INDEX  AND  EDUCATION  OF  ADOPTED  ChIIDSEN 


Yanof 

Fftmfly  Index  in  Hundreds 
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I 
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Financial  status  of  home  and  education  of  adopted  children. — ^These 
families  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the  estimates  of 
financial  status  given  by  those  who  gave  the  other  information.  The 
three  groups  were  average,  between  average  and  well-to-do,  and  well- 
to-do.  These  groupings  are  only  approximations,  but  the  resulting 
relationship  proved  to  be  unusually  high,  being  0.76=^0.05  (Table 
LXXXIX). 

Social  viewpoint  of  foster-homes. — In  one  respect  all  these  homes  were 
alike.  The  parents  had  a  yearning  for  children  which  was  not  satisfied 
by  offspring  of  their  own  and  which  led  them  to  feel  a  responsibility 
when  they  adopted  a  child.  They  desired  to  do  the  best  they  coidd  for 
this  child,  and,  since  education  is  recognized  as  the  clearest  expression 
of  opportunity,  they  gave  the  child,  in  most  cases,  as  much  as  they  could. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  children  took  matters  into  their  own  hands 
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and  terminated  their  schooling  before  their  parents  wished  it  to  end. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  poor  native  ability  of  the  child  was  the  cause 
of  one  early  elimination.  The  writer  is  quite  certain  that  one  child — 
one  of  the  seven  who  were  not  considered  because  they  were  children  of 

TABLE  LXXXDC 

Correlation  between  Financial  Status  or  Home  and  Education  or  Adopted 

Children 
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relatives — reached  its  upper  educable  limit  with  the  first  year  of  high 
school.  But  all  things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  a  common  social 
standard  made  these  homes  strive  to  educate  the  children  under  their 
care  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  nature  of  the  child  and  their  own  resources 
permitted. 

SUIOCARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

These  adopted  children  were  bom  in  homes  where  the  parents  were 
very  poor,  as  a  class,  and  the  children  were  dependent,  or  about  to  become 
so,  at  the  time  they  were  taken  into  the  foster-homes. 

Most  of  them  were  taken  into  the  foster-homes  at  an  early  age. 
None  was  older  than  twelve  when  taken  into  the  foster-home. 

They  were  adopted  into  homes  which  in  most  cases  gave  them 
superior  opportunities. 
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They  received  a  superior  education  as  a  class.  One-half  received  a 
high-school  education  or  better,  and  22  of  the  29  received  more  educa- 
tion than  the  average  education  of  their  foster-parents. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  presented  are  summed  up  in  Table  XC. 

TABLE  XC 

Schooling  of  foster-parents  correlated  with  schooling  of  adopted 

children 0.32*0.11 

Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  adopted 

children 0.42*0.10 

Rental  value  of  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  ad<^ted 

children 0.60*0.08 

Family  index  correlated  with  schooling  of  adopted  children o.  54*0. 09 

Financial  status  correlated  with  schooling  of  adopted  children . .    o.  76*0. 05 

It  is  probable  that  environment  determined  the  amounts  of  schooling 
which  29  out  of  the  30  children  received.  It  b  possible  that  the  environ- 
ment, and  not  poor  native  ability,  was  responsible  for  the  early  elimina- 
tion of  the  thirtieth. 

The  schooling  of  adopted  children  was  closely  correlated  with  the  con- 
ditions, especially  financial,  of  the  homes  into  which  they  were  adopted. 
This  certainly  suggests  that  environment  exerts  a  pronounced,  if  not  a 
determining,  influence  on  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  which  children 
receive. 

Adopted  children  received  as  good  an  education,  on  the  average,  as 
the  children  of  town-dwelling  parents  studied  in  Part  III.  Their  foster- 
homes  were  very  similar,  in  economic,  social,  and  educational  charac- 
teristics, to  the  dty  homes  of  this  high-school  group.  In  comparison 
with  the  children  of  Part  IV — children  from  average  Urbana  homes — 
adopted  children  received  over  three  years  more  schooling. 


PART  VI 
GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Numerous  coeffidents  of  cx>rrelatioii  of  vaiying  d^rees  of  reliability 
have  been  presented  in  the  various  sections  of  the  study.  These  may 
be  summarized,  grouped  according  to  the  sources  of  the  data,  as  shown 
in  Table  XCI. 

These  facts,  and  others  which  cannot  be  so  readily  summarized,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  point  to  a  number  of  general  conclusions.  Other  gen- 
eralizations of  a  more  specific  nature  are  supported  by  facts  presented 
here  and  there  throughout  the  study.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number 
of  inferences  and  suggestions  which  seem  to  the  writer  to  follow  logically 
from  a  consideration  of  the  data,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  proved  conclusively.  The  interpretations  will  therefore  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  general  conclusions,  specific  conclusions,  and  inferences 
and  suggestions. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

I.  The  most  important  conclusion,  supported  by  the  study  as  a 
whole,  is  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  advantages  of  a 
home,  its  educational,  economic,  and  social  stations,  and  the  number  of 
years  of  schooling  which  its  children  receive.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  pioneer  study  made  in  Decatur;  by  the  facts  gathered 
from  the  high-school  pupils  of  Centralia,  Champaign,  Gibson  City,  and 
Rochelle;  by  the  information  secured  through  the  personal  canvass 
made  in  Urbana;  and  by  the  results  of  the  study  of  adopted  children. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  discuss  here  the  differences  between  these 
various  parts  of  the  study.  The  coeffidents  of  correlation  for  the  high- 
school  group.  Part  III,  are  lower  than  those  for  the  group  which  contains 
representatives  of  all  dasses,  Part  IV;  while  the  group  of  adopted  chil- 
dren. Part  V,  gives  indications  of  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  other  groups.  This  b  not  surprising  when  the  groups  are 
examined  more  dosely.  The  high-school  homes.  Part  III,  contain  the 
upper  economic,  educational,  and  social  levels  of  the  communities  studied. 
Tlus  has  resulted  in  the  sdection  of  those  families  which  have  favored 
a  high-school  education  for  their  children.  The  less  exact  natiure  of 
the  data  furnished  by  the  high-school  pupils  also  tends  to  reduce  the 
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TABLE  XCI 


CorreUtioDt  Irom  High-Scbool  DaU 


Schooling  of  parents 

Schooling  of  farm  parents. . 
Schooling  of  town  parents. 

Schooling  of  father 

Schooling  of  mother 

Rental  values 

Number  of  books  in  homes . 


Schooling  of  Sons 


0.45*0.03 
0.35*0.03 
0.30*0.04 
0.44*0.03 


Schooling  of 
Daughten 


0.42*0.03 
0.47*0.07 
0.35*0.04 


0.43*0.03 
0.24*0.04 
0.18*0.04 


CorreUtioni  from  Urbona  DaU 


Schooling  of  father 

Schooling  of  mother 

Schooling  of  parents 

Schooling  of  better-educated  i>arent 

Schooling  of  more  poorly  educated  parent 

Rental  values  of  home 

Personal  property  assessment 

Real  estate  assessment 

Number  of  books  in  home 

Number  of  rooms  per  individual 


Schooling  of  Sons 


0.47*0.03 
0.55*0.03 
0.65*0.03 
0.60*0.03 
0.57*0.03 
0.63*0.03 
0.47*0.04 
0.63*0.04 
0.67*0.03 
0.50*0.03 


Schoolbg  of 
Daughters 


0.56*0.03 
0.60*0.03 
0.62*0.03 


0.64*0.03 
0.52*0.04 
0.58*0.04 
0.68*0.03 
0.48*0.03 


Schooling  of  father  correlated  with  schooling  of  mother 

Schooling  of  parents  correlated  with  progress  of  sons 

Schooling  of  parents  correlated  with  progress  of  daughters. . . . 
Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  father. . 
Number  of  books  in  home  correlated  with  schooling  of  mother. 


0.65*0.03 
0.37*0.07 
0.22*0.06 
0.60*0.03 
0.61*0.03 


Correlations  with  Sise  of  Famfly 


Number  of  books  in  home 

Rental  values 

Schooling  of  parents 

Schooling  of  children — 

Uncorrected 

Corrected  for  schooling  of  parent 

Schooling  of  sons  correlated  with  family  index 

Schooling  of  daughters  correlated  with  family  index, 


-0.10*0.04 
•0.10*0.04 
0.20*0.04 

•0.20*0.04 
•0.06*0.05 
0.73*0.02 
0.73*0.02 


Correlations  with  Schooling  of  Adopted  Children 

Schooling  of  foster-parents 

Number  of  books  in  home 

Rental  values 

Family  index 

Financial  status 


0.32*0.11 
0.42*0.10 
0.60*0.08 
0.54*0.09 
0.76*0.05 
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correlation  coefficients  for  Part  III.  The  correlations  of  Part  IV,  which 
contains  the  general  sampling  from  Urbana,  are  less  influenced  by  the 
variations  in  families,  because  more  varied  economic,  educational,  and 
social  levels  of  the  commimity  were  studied.  The  data  are  also  more 
nearly  accurate.  The  education  of  the  foster-parents  of  the  adopted 
children  resembles  in  amount  that  of  the  parents  of  the  high-school 
group.  The  especial  importance  of  the  economic  factor,  however,  as  a 
cause  for  the  adoption  of  children  is  revealed  in  the  high  coefficient  of 
correlation  found  in  Part  V  between  rent,  or  financial  status,  and  educa- 
tion. This  phase  resembles  the  general  selection  of  Part  IV.  As  a 
whole  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  the  various  classes  of 
data.    All  point  in  the  same  direction. 

2.  Another  conclusion,  supported  by  various  sections  in  particular 
and  by  the  combined  data  in  general,  is  that  environmental  influences 
more  often  caused  a  child  to  stop  attending  school  than  did  lack  of 
ability  to  do  the  work.  This  conclusion  is  supported  especially  by  the 
study  of  adopted  children.  Some  of  the  environmental  influences  were 
within  the  school,  such  as,  perhaps,  certain  subject  requirements,  imsym- 
pathetic  teachers,  and  arbitrary  r^ulations.  Others  were  outside  the 
school  and  characteristic  of  the  community  or  the  family.  These  influ- 
ences operated  frequently  in  producing  a  dislike  for  school.  They 
caused  the  pupil  to  get  into  that  state  of  mind  which  is  usually  described 
by  saying  that  he  "has  lost  interest  in  school  work."  This  condition 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  the  pupil  lacks  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  he  dislikes.  It  may  mean  that  he  is  unfitted  by  native  endowment 
to  attain  more  than  average  success  in  this  particular  kind  of  work, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  could  not  do  even  better  than  the 
average  in  something  else.  Or,  it  may  mean  that  respect  for  education 
is  not  among  the  family  traditions  under  which  he  has  been  nurtured. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  some  who  give  large  stress  to  the  factor  of 
heredity,  that  the  environmental  factors  measured  here  are  merely  an 
objective  expression — a  resultant — of  the  heredity  of  these  homes;  and 
that  an  even  higher  correlation  would  be  found  between  the  general 
intellectual  ability  of  the  parents  and  the  amount  of  schooling  their  chil- 
dren receive.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
part  devoted  to  adopted  children  suggest  the  improbability  of  such  an 
outcome. 

However,  the  writer  will  suggest  how  such  an  investigation  might  be 
attempted.    In  Urbana  the  social  facts  have  already  been  secured  and 
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the  investigation  might  well  be  continued  there.  One  could  visit  the 
families  that  furnished  the  information  for  Part  IV  of  this  study.  These 
parents  could  be  tested.  The  tests,  to  answer  the  purpose  in  a  practical 
way,  must  be  simple  in  application,  as  training  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
should  not  be  presupposed.  The  results  of  the  tests,  when  correlated 
with  the  amounts  of  schooling  which  the  children  received,  would  show 
how  important  the  factors  of  heredity  are,  or,  at  least,  whether  heredity 
is  as  important  as  environment  in  determining  the  amoimts  of  schooling 
the  children  receive.  That  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  native 
ability  and  amoimts  of  schooling  received  is  doubtless  true,  but  it  is 
probably  lower  than  is  usually  supposed.  Such  an  investigation  could 
be  conducted  just  as  well  in  another  town  as  in  Urbana,  but  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  secure  the  social  data  as  well  as  the  facts  of  heredity. 
A  reliable  comparison  could  not  be  made  if  one  set  of  facts  were  taken 
from  one  town  and  another  set  from  a  different  one,  for  there  might  be 
differences  in  the  social  composition  which  would  vitiate  the  results. 

3.  Another  conclusion  which  is  almost  a  corollary  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding is  that  early  elimination  is  correlated  with,  and  largely  due  to, 
factors  outside  the  school.  The  school  is  only  an  institution  of  society. 
Society  has  created  it  and  uses  it  as  needs  arise.  Those  who  imreservedly 
blame  the  public  school  for  elimination  forget  that  the  school  imparts 
instruction  to  the  children  alone.  Their  parents  were  educated  a  gen- 
eration earlier  and  can  seldom  be  reached  by  the  present-day  school. 

4.  Since  the  amounts  of  schooling  which  children  receive  are  closely 
correlated  with  the  advantages  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come,  it 
follows  that  oiu:  high  schools  are  largely  attended  and  probably  domi- 
nated during  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  pupils  from  homes  of  cultiure 
and  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  economic  advantage.  The  well-to-do 
business  and  land-owning  classes  send  their  children,  but  the  children 
of  the  laborer  and  artisan  seldom  graduate.  This  means,  then,  that  the 
majority  of  our  high-school  graduates  is  furnished  by  a  minority  of  the 
population.  It  also  suggests  something  of  the  home  type  of  those  who 
attend  our  colleges  and  universities.* 

'  The  large  proportionate  increase  in  high-school  enrolment  revealed  by  statistics 
£rom  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  these 
homes  have  been  availing  themselves  of  the  opportimity  for  education  to  a  greater 
degree  each  decade.  Not  only  have  more  children  enrolled  in  the  public  high  school, 
but  Mr.  W.  S.  Miller  has  shown  that  they  stay  longer  than  they  did  twenty-five  years 
ago.  (Mr.  W.  S.  Miller's  statbtics  are  given  in  the  Illinois  Teacher,  April,  1915,  p.  7, 
and  in  School  and  Home  Education,  April,  1915,  p.  282.) 
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5.  If  a  person  wished  to  forecast,  from  a  single  objective  measure, 
the  probable  educational  opportunities  which  the  children  of  a*  home 
have,  the  best  measure  would  be  the  number  of  books  in  the  home.  The 
highest  single  correlation  was  shown  by  this  index.  Further,  it  is  an 
index  which  is  easy  to  apply.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  kinds  of  books  foimd,  the  number  bought  each  year,  and 
the  number  and  kind  read  by  each  member  of  the  family  would  be  a 
better  criterion,  though  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  secure  such  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  patronage  of  public  libraries,  charac- 
teristic of  some  cities,  may  alter  conditions  somewhat. 


SPECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  minor  pomts  which  may  be  made  the  basis 
for  specific  conclusions.  The  correlation  between  the  schooling  of  the 
father  and  that  of  the  mother  is  one  of  these.  This  fact,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  men  and  women  of  approximately  the  same  educational 
level  tend  to  intermarry  more  often  than  mere  chance  or  even  propinquity 
would  suggest,  might  be  called  "educational  selection."  This  is  a  very 
important 'point  when  it  b  considered  that  it  results  in  the  concentrated 
transmission  from  one  generation  to  the  next  of  certain  social  charac- 
teristics which  vary  with  the  types  of  homes  represented.  It  means  that 
there  b  a  continuity,  and  perhaps  at  times  an  intensification  through 
generations,  of  the  tastes,  prejudices,  traditions,  ideals,  and  standards 
which  make  up  the  social  life  of  a  home.  Family  traditions  and  ideals 
are  thus  continuous  although  the  different  members  of  a  home  come  and 
go;  the  individuals  separate  and  form  new  homes,  but  these  are  much 
like  the  old  home  in  social  characteristics,  and  especially  in  educational 
and  cultural  standards. 

2.  The  relationship  which  holds  true  between  the  schooling  of  parents 
and  the  schooling  of  their  children  who  are  no  longer  in  school  is  par- 
alleled by  a  similar  relationship  for  those  children  who  are  yet  in 
school.  Retardation  was  most  frequent  among  those  children  who  came 
from  poorly  educated  parents.  This  implies  that  retardation  is  due 
to  causes  outside  the  school  similar  to  those  which  were  responsible 
for  elimination,  and  over  which  the  school  has  little  or  no  control. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  retardation  is  only  indirectly  responsible  for 
elimination. 
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3.  Truancy  on  the  part  of  children  is  correlated,  as  a  rule,  with  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  parents.  In  those  cases  where  truancy  occurred  in 
the  better  homes,  it  was  not  followed  by  early  elimination.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  The  people  who  most  frequently  violate  them  are 
usually  those  who  have  had  a  limited  education  or  none  at  all  and  hence 
cannot  appreciate  its  values.  Their  children  must  be  protected  from 
this  parental  ignorance,  and  the  cimiulative  growth  of  a  tradition  of 
schooling  must  thus  be  insured. 

4.  The  conclusion  that  size  of  family  alone  seems  to  have  no  marked 
effect  on  the  education  of  the  children  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
homes  (the  homes  studied  in  Part  IV)  are  nearly  all  far  above  the  poverty 
line.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  children  would  probably  not  affect  the 
standard  of  living  much,  although  most  of  the  families  are  small  and  such 
an  addition  would  make  a  relatively  great  difference  in  each  one's  pro- 
portion of  the  home's  resources.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that 
this  factor  is  counterbalanced  by  the  operation  of  compulsory  attendance 
laws  which  force  the  children  of  poorly  educated  parents — ^most  of  the 
large  families  were  foimd  in  such  homes — to  go  to  school  much  longer 
than  their  parents  did. 

5.  The  table  giving  the  relationship  between  size  of  family  and  edu- 
cation of  the  parents  reveals  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Urbana  is 
not  quantitatively  reproducing  itself.'  Those  parents  who  have  attended 
only  the  elementary  school  have  families  which  are  barely  large  enough, 
on  the  average,  to  maintain  the  population.  The  better-educated 
families  have  only  half  enough  children  to  do  so.  As  a  whole  the  popu- 
lation is  slightly  declining  in  numbers,  except  as  it  is  increased  through 
immigration.  Further,  it  is  being  reproduced  largely  from  the  lower 
levels.  As  each  level  tends  to  reproduce  its  own  kind  socially,  these  facts 
have  sociological  importance.  They  indicate  a  condition  which  would 
be  especially  disconcerting  if  low  social  position  were  entirely  due  to 
inferior  heredity  and  if  there  were  no  people  of  superior  native  ability 
in  the  untrained  masses.  Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  much  ability 
in  the  masses  which  needs  merely  the  opportunity  to  be  trained  to  enable 

'  It  has  been  shown  by  investigation  that,  in  any  community,  all  families  which 
have  children  must  average  four  each  to  maintain  an  imdiminished  population.  In 
Urbana  the  average  family  contains  3.62  children;  see  W.  E.  Kellicott,  The  Social 
Direction  of  Human  Evolution  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1913),  p.  114. 
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its  possessors  to  take  the  place  of  our  present  leaders.'  This  is  happen- 
ing, for  the  masses  are  being  elevated  educationally,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  children  in  general  receive  more  education  than  their 
parents.  This  condition  is  especially  true  of  the  poorly  educated,  for 
with  them  compulsory  education  brings  this  about  in  a  marked  way.  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that,  as  centuries  elapse,  this  constant  reproduc- 
tion of  society  from  the  bottom  will  result  in  a  greater  tendency  to 
mediocrity  in  general.  If  society's  best  are  continually  selected  by  con- 
ditions which  do  not  allow  them  to  reproduce  their  share  of  offspring,  a 
time  may  come  when  the  best  will  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  This 
condition  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  backward  towns  of  New  England 
where  emigration  has  removed  the  best  and  left  the  dr^s.  Spain  gave 
her  best  to  the  New  World  for  centuries  and  her  present  inferior  position 
is  often  said  to  be  the  result  of  this.  Such  a  degeneration  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  a  cessation  of  progress  by  society  in  general,  but  it 
will  result  in  lessening  the  proportion  of  those  of  superior  talent.  Even 
if  exceptional  ability  is  the  result  of  a  happy  combination  of  parental 
characteristics  which  may  occur  among  the  masses,  the  low  birth-rate 
among  the  well-to-do  results  in  a  distinct  loss  through  the  gradual  lapse 
of  the  family  traditions,  ideals,  and  standards. 

6.  The  education  of  fathers  and  mothers  is  closely  correlated  with 
the  number  of  books  in  the  home.  In  other  words,  the  size  of  the  home 
library  is  a  measure  of  the  dynamic  effect  of  education.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  relationships  can  be  detected  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
magazines  taken,  the  number  and  character  of  plays  and  entertainments 
attended,  and  other  intellectual  or  social  avocations,  diversions,  and 
recreations. 

'It  must  be  remembered  that  the  facts  which  support  this  conclusion  have 
reference  merely  to  the  amount  of  schooling  which  children  receive.  They  can  be 
applied  to  other  points  only  in  so  far  as  the  situations  are  analogoiis.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  sociological  writers  of  recent 
years  bears  upon  this  point:  ''The  proposition  that  the  lower  classes  of  sodety  are 
the  intellectual  equals  of  the  upper  classes  will  probably  shock  most  minds.  .... 
Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintain  and  defend  it  as  an  abstract  proposition.  But,  of 
course,  we  must  xmderstand  what  is  meant  by  intellectual  equality.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  show  that  the  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  the  two  classes  is  immense. 
What  I  insbt  upon  b  that  this  difference  in  intelligence  is  not  due  to  any  difference 
in  intellect.  It  is  due  entirely  to  difference  in  mental  equipment." — ^Lester  F.  Ward, 
Applied  Sociology  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1906)  p.  91. 
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INP£R£NC£S  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

There  are  many  points  which  were  suggested  by  the  data  and  by 
general  impressions  which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be 
readily  reduced  to  statistical  facts.  Others  can  be  inferred  from  the 
study,  although  the  figures  do  not  prove  them  conclusively.  A  few  of 
these  inferences  and  suggestions  follow: 

1.  One  point  which  is  suggested  by  the  close  correlation  between  the 
education  of  parents  and  home  conditions,  but  which  does  not  lend  itself 
to  statistical  demonstration,  is  that  the  amount  of  education  of  the 
parents  is  the  most  important  and  persistent  factor  influencing  the 
schooling  of  the  children.  Within  certain  limits  it  determines  the  occu- 
pation of  the  family  breadwinner  and  restricts  the  earning  power  in  any 
particular  occupation.  In  a  broad  way,  it  forecasts  the  reading  tastes 
of  the  parents,  though  the  number  of  books  in  a  home  may  be  dependent 
more  upon  ability  to  buy  than  upon  ability  to  enjoy. 

2.  Closely  related  to  the  preceding  point  is  a  more  subtle  and  intan- 
gible outcome  which  may  be  called  appreciation  of  the  values  of  an  educa- 
tion. This  term  describes  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  a  person  decides 
whether  further  schooling  is  worth  the  cost  of  obtaining  it — cost  being 
considered  to  mean  the  postponement  of  the  satisfaction  of  social  aad 
other  wants  as  well  as  economic  loss.  This  appreciation  oi^i^Jtifs  serves 
as  an  impelling  guide  to  both  children  and  parents.  For  the  child  the 
values  must  be  rather  inunediate  to  induce  him  to  stay  in  school,  while 
parents,  with  a  longer  life  behind  them,  can  appreciate  remoter  advan- 
tages. With  the  better-educated  parents  their  own  experiences  with  an 
education  make  them  see  that  it  was  worth  while  to  undergo  the  restraints 
and  discomforts  necessary  to  secure  it  because  it  made  much  pleasure 
possible.  But  the  mere  factor  of  custom  or  tradition  is  probably 
stronger  than  this  reasoned  conclusion. 

It  is  probable  that  children  frequently  do  not  appreciate  the  values 
of  an  education,  but  their  parents  do.  The  children  then  attend  school 
because  of  parental  pressure.  This  was  clearly  illustrated  by  some  of 
the  truancy  cases.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  may  think  an  education 
is  worth  while  even  though  his  parents  do  not,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  usual.  In  this  case  he  may  continue  his  education  even  in  the  face 
of  discouragements.    When  both  parents  and  child  do  not  appreciate 

'  The  three  boys  who  played  truant  but  came  from  the  better  homes  were  all 
in  school  or  college  when  the  data  were  gathered. 
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the  values  of  an  education,  school  attendance  will  probably  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  society's  appreciation,  as  expressed  in  compulsory  atten- 
dance laws,  is  operative.  Similarly,  neighborhood  and  community 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  school  attendance  may  coerce  the  family 
and  shorten  or  lengthen  the  schooling  of  children.  This  is  especially  true 
when  this  appreciation  reaches  the  stage  where  it  becomes  the  ''fashion" 
to  do  a  thing. 

These  "values"  may  be  purely  economic.  Education  may  stand  for 
nothing  more  than  increased  earning  power.  It  is  probable  that  children 
who  have  given  little  thought  to  the  future  are  less  influenced  by  a  pos- 
sible economic  advantage  than  are  their  parents.  A  dollar  looks  power- 
ful to  the  child  who  never  has  had  the  privilege  of  spending  any,  and  the 
allurements  of  the  poorly  paid  "blind-alley"  job  are  strong.  Often  the 
child  does  not  realize  that  his  future  earning  power  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  a  few  more  years  in  school.  Parents  themselves  do  not 
always  realize  it.  Further,  there  are  individual  cases  where  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  schooling  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  because  of  the 
lack  of  ability  of  those  receiving  it.  Since  the  average  parent  reasons 
from  the  exception  more  often  than  from  the  rule,  these  exceptions  stand 
out  and  have  resulted  in  the  popular  notion,  prevalent  on  certain  social 
levels,  that  it  does  not  "pay"  to  go  to  school.  The  better-educated 
parents  are  more  likely  to  see  the  economic  value  of  a  good  education 
and  to  compel  the  child  to  attend  school. 

In  other  cases  attendance  at  school  b  favored  because  of  the  social 
prestige  which  is  often  the  lot  of  those  who  attend  high  school  and  college. 
This  "value"  is  probably  more  often  the  guiding  motive  with  girls  than 
with  boys.  It  is  especially  in  evidence  in  the  choice  of  certain  girls' 
schools  by  parents.  This  is  a  remoter  end  which  probably  influences  the 
parents  more  than  the  children.  A  similar  factor  is  at  work  with  the 
children  where  the  school  life,  especially  in  the  high  school,  is  connected 
with  so  many  social  pleasures — ^parties,  athletic  contests,  clubs,  and 
fraternities — so  that  as  a  result  it  is  far  more  enjoyable  than  the  life 
outside  the  school.  This  "value"  is  inmiediate  and  influences  the  chil- 
dren more  than  it  influences  the  parents. 

Another  "value"  is  the  purely  intellectual  pleasure  which  some  pupils 
derive  from  their  school  work,  the  satisfaction  of  the  "thirst  for  knowl- 
edge." There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  strong  motive  with  certain 
pupils  natively  endowed  with  minds  well  fitted  for  intellectual  work. 
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These  various  '*  values/'  economic,  sodal,  and  intellectual,  are  not 
independent  in  their  operation.  They  are  nearly  always  combined, 
though  one  may  predominate  with  one  individual  and  a  different  one 
with  another.  They  are,  however,  largely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
public  school  as  it  has  been  operated  in  the  past,  and  will  probably 
remain  so  in  the  future.  When  values  are  not  recognized  by  the  children, 
their  schooling  will  stop  imless  pressure  from  others — ^parents,  friends, 
or  comjnunity — ^prevents. 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  parents 
seldom  fed  the  need,  and  frequently  do  not  recognize  the  advantage,  of 
much  more  schooling  than  they  themselves  received.  When  the  chUdren 
have  reached  a  realm  of  knowledge  of  which  the  parents  are  ignorant, 
they  (the  parents)  often  remark  in  substance:  *' Johnny  has  a  better 
education  than  we  ever  received.  We  have  made  a  good  living.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same.  Let  him  go  to  work  now."  This  is 
especially  true  of  homes  where  the  parents  have  had  little  schooling  and 
where  ''a  good  living"  means  little  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  Ufe. 
This  attitude  is  frequent  where  the  parents  are  poor  and  can  be  assisted 
somewhat  if  the  children  contribute  a  few  dollars  to  the  family  income. 

3.  Growing  out  of  this  appreciation  of  values  when  handed  down 
through  several  generations  is  what  may  be  called  a  family  iradUion  of 
schooling.  Appreciation  reaches  a  stage  where  it  is  no  longer  rational 
but  is  a  *' prejudice."  In  such  a  home  a  child  is  almost  as  certain  to 
attend  school,  if  he  keeps  his  health,  as  day  is  certain  to  follow  night. 
The  tradition  often  centers  aroimd  some  particular  school  or  even  a 
particular  curriculum.  Every  child  must  follow  the  same  path.  Older 
brothers  and  sisters  help  the  movement  along  and  send  the  younger  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  families  in  which  the 
opposite  is  true.  To  them  education  is  the  mark  of  a  despised  upper 
class  and  they  and  theirs  will  have  none  of  it.' 

4.  The  fact  that  the  economic  station  of  a  home  is  somewhat  closely 
correlated  with  the  schooling  of  the  children  might  lead  one  to  think  that 

'  The  tradition  of  schooling  may  be  cumulative  in  its  efifect.  The  children  of 
one  generation  may  be  kept  in  school  by  compulsory  attendance  legislation.  When 
they  rear  families,  however,  they  may  desire  their  children  to  have  a  better  education 
than  they  themselves  received.  This  will  lead  to  a  gradual  cumulative  increase  of 
faunily  traditions  of  schooling.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  have  been  adequately 
enforced  for  such  a  brief  period  of  time  in  most  communities  that  we  must  wait  for 
the  growth  of  the  next  generation  before  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  on 
this  point. 
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low  economic  status  was  primarily  responsible  for  much  early  elimination. 
The  close  interrelations  of  the  various  factors,  as  well  as  other  data  pre- 
sented, show  that  this  is  probably  not  true.  Indirectly,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  lack  of  economic  resources  plays  an  important  r61e,  espe- 
cially in  bringing  about  elimination  from  the  high  school,  where  social 
stratification  begins  to  manifest  itself.  A  sensitive  adolescent,  from  a 
home  which  could  not  furnish  him  with  a  clean  linen  collar  every  day, 
the  newest  cut  in  coat  and  trousers,  and  other  marks  of  a  well-to-do  class, 
might  prefer  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  to  the  contrary,  rather  than  face  the  jibes  and  slights  of  his 
schoolmates.  Similarly,  in  poor  homes,  if  the  child  is  large  enough  to 
earn  a  little  money,  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  leave  school  and 
contribute  to  the  family  income,  although  it  might  not  be  a  great  hard- 
ship for  the  parents  to  keep  him  in  school  a  year  or  two  longer.  The 
fact  that  the  girls  averaged  a  year  more  schooling  than  the  boys  may  be 
a  reflection  of  the  low  earning  power  of  an  adolescent  girl,  which  is  much 
less  than  that  of  an  adolescent  boy. 

5.  Beginning  with  A3rres''  influential  study  of  retardation  and  elimi- 
nation there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  failure  and  elimination  of  pupils  upon  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school,  and  especially  upon  the  school  program 
of  studies.  Such  references  can  be  found  in  a  number  of  the  important 
survQTs.'    It  has  become  the  fashion  to  ascribe  the  failiure  of  the  school 

'  Leonard  P.  A3rFe8,  Laggards  in  Our  Schools  (published  by  the  Russdl  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York,  1909).  Dr.  A3rFe8  says:  ''Our  courses  of  study  as  at  present 
constituted  are  fitted  not  to  the  slow  or  to  the  average  child  but  to  the  imusually 
bright  one." 

*  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  A  Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois  (pub- 
lished by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  Yoik  City,  1914).  While  discussing  the 
"significance  of  progress  records"  the  report  says  (p.  55):  ''Quite  unconsciously  the 
schools  of  this  dty,  like  those  of  many  other  dties,  have  developed  a  course  of  study, 
a  system  of  examinations  and  promotions,  and  methods  of  teaching — ^in  short  an 
entire  school  system — better  fitted  for  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  girls  than 
for  those  of  the  boys.  Those  conditions  can  be  remedied  and  their  alteration  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  which  confronts  the  schools." 

In  the  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System  of  School  District  No.  i, 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  City  of  Portland,  igij,  in  the  section  devoted  to  "needed 
reorganizations,"  Superintendent  J.  H.  Francis  says  (p.  19a):  "The  mariced  school 
death-rate  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  to  which  Portland  forms  no  exception 
(see  Fig.  8,  p.  150),  can  be  accounted  for  by  subject-matter  in  the  course  of  study, 
methods  of  presentation,  and  general  school  conditions  not  congenial  to  early  adoles- 
cence." 
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to  these  agencies.  But  in  Urbana  retardation  and  elimination  were 
closely  correlated  with  home  conditions,  factors  over  which  the  school 
has  ahnost  no  control.  How  then  can  the  public  school  be  entirely  to 
blame?  Many  of  these  children  are  social  and  industrial  ''misfits"  as 
well  as  ''misfits"  in  the  public  school.  Some  of  them,  imdoubtedly,  are 
mentally  subnormal.  These  require  individual  or  special  treatment  and 
profit  little,  as  far  as  society  is  concerned,  from  their  training.  Many 
"misfits"  are  handicapped  by  home  environments,  will  always  be 
retarded,  and  will  furnish  the  most  of  those  eliminated  early  in  the  com- 
petition of  life.  Though  the  public  school  may  be  responsible  for  a  few 
of  these  "misfits,"  many  of  them  are  due  to  social  and  other  conditions 
outside  of  it.  Unless  the  activities  of  the  public  school  can  be  so  extended 
as  to  control  and  direct  the  home  and  neighborhood  life — something 
entirely  beyond  its  proper  sphere — slow  progress  and  early  elimination 
on  the  part  of  some  are  to  be  expected. 

6.  Because  of  the  social  factors  involved,  the  differences  between 
cities  with  respect  to  retardation  and  elimination  may  not  be  a  measure 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  school  systems  at  all,  but  may  be  merely 
an  indication  of  corresponding  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  these  cities.'  A  better  measure  of  school  and  system 
efficiency  might  be  furnished  by  the  comparative  improvement  which 
has  been  made  during  a  definite  period.  But  such  a  comparison  would 
have  to  include  any  changes  in  social  conditions  which  may  have  taken 
place  during  that  time. 

7.  For  similar  reasons  curriculum  changes,  such  as  the  "  six-six  plan  " 
and  the  introduction  of  vocational  work,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
unfailing  panaceas  for  retardation  and  elimination.'  Vocational  work, 
appealing  strongly,  as  it  probably  will,  to  the  economic  motives  of 
parents  and  children,  may  lessen  these  evils  somewhat,  but  it  has  its 

>  This  point  was  made  by  E.  L.  Thomdike  in  his  study,  ''The  Elimination  of 
Pupils  £rom  School"  (Department  of  the  Interior;  Bureau  of  Education,  BuUeiin 
No,  4y  1907).  Thomdike  says  (pp.  14-15):  ''In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  however, 
the  character  of  the  cities'  population  is  more  important  than  the  character  of  their 
educational  administrations  as  a  cause  of  the  variability  of  elimination." 

*  This  point  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
problems  of  vocational  education.  Thus  David  S.  £011  says:  "We  cannot  find  in 
industrial  training  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  social  evils."  (Pacts  about  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  Orleans  in  Relation  to  Vocation,  published  by  the  Conmiission  Council,  New 
Orieans,  June,  1914.) 
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limitations.  The  kinds  of  skills  which  can  be  imparted  through  the 
vocational  work  of  any  school  or  the  schools  of  any  one  dty  are  neces- 
sarily limited.  Schools  must  confine  their  attention  to  the  most  general 
types  of  vocational  training,'  and  many  of  these  demand  a  preparation 
in  the  educational  fimdamentals  as  a  foimdation.  Retardation  and 
elimination  frequently  manifest  themselves  before  these  fundamentals 
are  attained.  Hence  vocational  education  is  greatly  restricted  in  its 
possible  sphere.  The  only  way  to  insure  the  more  adequate  training  of 
these  children  is  to  keq>  them  in  school  longer  through  compulsory  legis- 
lation. It  may  be  expedient  to  offer  vocational  training  to  some  of  them, 
but  vocational  training  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  ''interest"  all  such  children  and  thus 
keep  them  all  in  school  longer.  Social  forces  doom  it  to  failure  if  it  is 
introduced  with  such  an  expectation. 

8.  The  yearly  influx  of  vast  numbers  of  illiterate  inunigrants  from 
southeastern  Europe  and  western  Asia  is  a  phenomenon  which  may 
well  be  viewed  with  apprehension  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  presented  in  this  study.  If  these  people  were  otherwise  similar  to 
the  earlier  inunigrants  in  their  social  behavior,  the  absence  of  a  tradition 
of  schooling  would  be  a  serious  thing.  The  probability  of  imparting 
such  a  prejudice  to  them  under  the  conditions  among  which  they  live 
and  work  in  this  country  is  rather  remote.  From  this  standpoint  a 
literacy  test  in  our  inunigration  laws  might  be  of  untold  value.  Studies 
of  various  foreign-bom  conununities  in  the  United  States,  conducted  as 
this  study  has  been,  might  furnish  us  with  some  very  important  facts 
which  would  aid  in  understanding  the  problems  of  assimilation. 

9.  All  the  arguments  and  facts  thus  far  advanced  which  suggest  that 
retardation  and  elimination  are  largely  due  to  forces  outside  the  public 
school  do  not  justify  teachers  and  school  officials  in  neglecting  any  steps 
which  will  lessen  retardation  and  elimination.  These  people  should 
work  just  as  faithfully  as  ever  to  adjust  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
state  and  of  the  local  conununity.    They  have  done  much  in  the  past 

'  The  impossibility  of  providing  vocational  training  where  specific  skills  must  be 
taught  is  obvious  when  it  is  recalled  that  40  of  the  98  i>arental  occui>ations  represented 
in  this  study  might  be  classed  as  professions  and  skilled  or  semiskilled  trades.  None 
of  the  40  is  followed  by  as  many  as  7  per  cent  of  the  fathers,  and  most  of  the  occupations 
have  only  one  or  two  representatives.  Only  those  skills  which  are  common  to  a  num- 
ber of  occui>ations  can  be  taught,  such  as,  perhaps,  mechanical  drawing  and  the 
reading  of  blueprints  or  commercial  work. 
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and  are  wide  awake  to  possibilities.  These  arguments  and  facts,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  comfort  to  schoohnen  who  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  investigators  because  of  the  amount  of  retardation  and  elimination 
present  in  their  commimities  after  they  have  done  their  best  to 
remedy  defects. 

10.  Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  possible  effect  of  the 
blind  action  of  social  pressure  which  keeps  children  in  school  who  are 
so  poorly  endowed  with  native  ability  as  to  be  unable  to  profit  from  the 
instruction.  This  has  happened  in  the  past  and  is  still  happening  in 
many  cases  with  the  feeble-minded.  They  were  given  the  same  work 
as  other  children  though  unable  to  profit  by  it.  In  a  similar  way  children 
probably  are  forced  to  attend  the  high  school  and  even  the  college  when 
not  at  all  fitted  for  the  work.  They  leave  school  unable  to  iq>ply  the  edu- 
cation that  they  have  had.  Their  failures  furnish  the  stodc  arguments 
of  the  man  in  the  street  with  respect  to  the  usdessness  of  an  education. 
However,  no  one  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  these  failures.  Although  they  make  comparatively  little 
use  of  the  education  they  have  received,  they  may  be  much  better  off 
with  it  than  without  it. 

11.  This  study  is,  in  all  probability,  qualitatively  representative  of 
conditions  in  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  lUinob  and  perhaps  through- 
out the  Middle  West.  It  is  probable  that  the  problem  may  be  compli- 
cated by  other  factors  when  the  foreign-bom  part  of  the  population  of 
large  cities  is  considered.  In  rural  districts  opportunity  may  play  a 
much  more  significant  rdle  than  in  the  dties  studied.  But  it  b  probable 
that  the  better-educated  and  well-to-do  classes  will  strive  to  educate 
their  children  although  they  may  not  always  use  the  public  school  to 
attain  their  ends.  Quantitatively,  conditions  are  likely  to  vary  from 
place  to  place  and  the  quantitative  facts  given  here  must  be  re- 
stricted, when  quoted,  to  the  places  from  which  they  were  secured. 

FINAL  SX7MMARY 

The  results  of  the  entire  study  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
points: 

GENSKAL  CONCLUSIONS 

I.  There  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  economic,  educational,  and 
social  advantages  of  a  home  and  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  which 
its  children  receive. 
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2.  Environmental  influences  more  often  cause  a  child  to  stop  attend- 
ing school  than  lack  of  ability  to  do  the  work. 

3.  Early  elimination  is  correlated  with,  and  largely  due  to,  social  and 
hereditary  factors  outside  the  school  over  which  the  school  has  Uttle  or 
no  control. 

4.  High  schools  are  largely  attended  by  the  children  from  homes  of 
culture  and  wealth,  representatives  of  the  '^  better  dass." 

5.  The  number  of  books  in  a  home  is  the  best  single  objective  index 
of  the  educational  advantages  open  to  the  children. 

SPBCmC  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Men  and  women  marry  those  who  are  of  approximately  the  same 
educational  level  as  themselves — '^  educational  selection." 

2.  Retardation  is  greatest,  as  a  rule,  among  the  children  of  those 
parents  who  are  most  poorly  educated. 

3.  Truancy  b  found  most  frequently  among  the  children  of  poor 
and  uneducated  parents. 

4.  Size  of  family  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  persistence  in  school 

5.  The  population  of  Urbana,  as  far  as  birth-rate  is  concerned,  is 
slightly  declining  in  numbers,  and  most  of  the  renewal  comes  from  the 
less-educated  half. 

6.  The  number  of  books  in  a  home  is  closely  correlated  with  the 
schooling  of  the  parents. 

INTBXENCES  AND  SUGGXSTIONS 

1.  The  education  of  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  determines  the 
educational  advantages  opened  to  the  children. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  values  of  an  education  is  probably  lacking  in 
the  homes  where  the  children  are  eliminated  early  from  school 

3.  A  family  tradition  of  schooling  b  probably  very  effective  in  indu- 
cing unusual  p>ersistence  in  school  in  some  cases. 

4.  Low  economic  status  is  probably  an  important  indirect  factor  in 
early  elimination. 

5.  The  popular  notion,  which  places  the  responsibility  upon  the 
public  school  for  the  marked  elimination  which  is  conmionly  found,  does 
not  allow  for  the  operation  of  powerful  social  factors  outside  the  school, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  influence  of  the  public  school  is  almost 
insignificant. 
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6.  The  amounts  of  retardation  and  elimination  present  in  a  school 
system  are  not  necessarily  measures  of  the  efficiency  of  that  system,  for 
these  phenomena  may  be  due  to  the  oi>eration  of  factors  outside  the 
pubUc  school. 

7.  Curriculum  changes  cannot  be  expected  to  counteract  some  of 
the  social  forces  which  produce  elimination. 

8.  The  influx  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants  who  have  no  family 
traditions  of  schooling  is  a  phenomenon  which  may  presage  imde- 
sirable  consequences. 

9.  Educators  who  have  been  blamed  for  inefficiency  because  of  the 
retardation  and  elimination  found  in  their  schools  can  find  facts  presented 
here  which  show  that  investigators  of  school  conditions  have  sometimes 
overlooked  important  social  factors. 

10.  Social  pressiure  sometimes  keeps  children  in  school  who  cannot 
profit  by  the  work  given. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


The  growth  of  the  Society's  membership,  together  with  the 
increase  in  the  sales  of  its  publications,  has  made  it  possible  this 
year  to  expend  a  larger  sum  than  usual  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  Yearbook.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  we  are  issuing  the  Yearbook  in  three  parts. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  devote  its 
publications  to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  the  hour  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  junior  high  school  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  timely 
topics  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  author  of  this 
part  of  the  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  has  spent  many  months  in  col- 
lecting information  upon  his  topic.  In  June,  1915,  he  printed 
in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  a  preliminary  statement  of  his 
findings.  Since  that  time  he  has  secured  much  more  extended 
information  concerning  the  actual  development  of  the  movement 
in  school  systems,  while  the  list  of  published  articles  dealing  with 
the  movement  has  been  surprisingly  lengthened.  (Note  the  author's 
bibliography  of  173  titles.)  The  present  part  of  the  Fifteenth 
Yearbook,  accordingly,  represents  probably  as  comprehensive  and 
as  authoritative  a  statement  of  the  junior-high-school  movement  as 
has  thus  far  appeared  in  our  literature.  Those  of  our  members 
who  desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  general  problems 
involved  in  the  movement  will  find  the  discussion  in  the  main  body 
of  the  text  most  useful,  while  those  who  are  already  directly 
concerned  in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  junior  high 
schools  will  find  especially  valuable  the  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  the  movement  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

G.  M.  W. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study  was  begnm  in  the  fall  of  1914.  It  attempts  to  treat 
topics  of  pedagogical  and  psychological  importance  in  junior- 
high-school  organization,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  views  of 
prominent  educators  as  they  have  been  interpreted,  to  present 
typical  curricula  and  methods  of  organization,  to  give  some  concep- 
tion of  the  development  and  present  scope  of  the  movement,  and  to 
cite  sources  of  information  for  those  who  desire  to  make  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  subject. 

The  basis  of  the  work  consists  of  material  in  the  form  of  school 
reports  and  other  special  literature,  questionnaire  returns,  and  let- 
ters received  from  school  superintendents,  state  superintendents, 
commissioners  of  education  and  collegiate  institutions,  and  the  lit- 
erature dealing  particularly  with  the  junior  high  school.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  reinforce  and  supplement  this 
by  considerable  work  in  related  fields  of  education. 

School  ofScers  have  been  especially  generous  in  response  to 
requests  for  different  forms  of  data  and  for  special  literature.  The 
writer  has  been  in  touch  with  many  of  them  during  the  entire 
period  the  investigation  has  been  under  way.  He  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  them  for  their  interest  and  assistance.  He  expresses 
his  indebtedness  to  Professor  William  H.  Bumham  for  his  advice 
ill  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  and  to  Professor  Charles 
Hughes  Johnston,  Professor  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  and  especially  to 
Professor  Quy  M.  Whipple  for  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
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CHAPTER  I 

FEATURES  OF  READJUSTMENT 

HISTOEICAL  8UEVEY  OP  THE  JUNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

In  the  later  eighties  President  Eliot  took  a  position,  which 
he  has  held  since,  that  secondary  education  should  'dip  down'  to 
include  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school.  He  seems  to 
have  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  steadily  increasing  age 
of  the  average  Harvard  freshman,  and  to  have  looked  upon  this 
alteration  in  secondary  education  as  a  possible  remedy  for  it. 
Other  colleges  were  soon  concerned  with  the  same  problem,  and 
throughout  the  country  attention  came  to  be  focused  upon  the 
educational  system  to  determine  what  should  be  done.*  This  gave 
rise  to  the  "Committee  of  Ten,"  in  whose  report  it  was  pointed 
out  that  each  one  of  the  groups  of  experts  that  submitted  reports, 
upon  the  work  of  the  high-school  subjects  was  anxious  that  the 
work  in  its  particular  field  should  be  begun  earlier  than  was  then 
customary.' 

In  another  connection,  the  following  extract  is  found  in  the 
report: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  several  subjects  now  reserved  for  the  high 
schools,  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  and  foreign  languages, 
should  be  begun  earlier  than  now;;  or  as  an  alternative,  the  secondary  school 
period  should  be  made  to  begin  two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  leaving  six 
years  instead  of  eight  for  the  elementary-school  period.* 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  *  *  Committee  of  Fifteen ' '  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  the  elementary  course  should  be  eight 

^Bunker,  F.  F.  Beorganization  of  the  public  school  system.  IT.  S.  Bureau 
of  Educ.  Bull,  No.  8,  1916.  186  pp.  (Gives  an  extended  historical  account  of 
the  junior  high  school  with  an  inclusive  bibliography.) 

*Ihid.,  pp.  44-47. 

•Eliot,  C.  W.  (chairman).    Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School 
Studies,    Washington  Gov't  Ptg.  Office,  1893.    249  pp.  p.  14. 
*Ihid,,  p.  45. 
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years  and  the  secondary  course  four  years ;  or  whether  each  course 
should  be  six  years.^  An  equal  division  of  time  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  From  this  time  on,  however,  discus- 
sion of  the  question  became  more  general.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  rigidity  of  the  grade  system  and  the  conviction  that  time  could 
be  economized  in  education  were  productive  of  numerous  plans  of 
flexible  promotions,  which  flourished  during  the  decade  beginning 
approximately  with  the  year  1890,  but  which  have  persisted  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  These  plans  did  not  solve  the  problem,  for 
the  agitation  against  the  school  system  continued  to  gain  momen- 
tum. Moreover,  the  personality  of  the  originator  of  a  plan  seems 
to  have  been  one  necessary  ingredient  in  its  success ;  and  the  plans 
were  pedagogically  unsound  in  that  on  the  one  hand,  they  facili- 
tated the  progress  of  groups  and  not  of  individuals,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  gave  little  attention  to  the  program  of  studies  as 
such. 

During  this  period  another  plan  to  economize  time  was  brought 
forward,  which  consisted  in  reducing  the  number  of  elementary 
grades.  Kansas  City,  with  its  seven-grade  elementary  and  four- 
year  high  school,  is  a  well-known  example  of  this  latter  plan,  al- 
though schools  may  be  found  in  many  states  with  the  same  organi- 
zation.* 

Yet  during  the  same  period  there  were  those  who  proposed  to 
attack  the  problem  from  another  angle,  who  insisted  that  the  real 
solution  lay  in  the  division  of  the  twelve  years  equally  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  essential  diflference  be- 
tween these  two  parties  was  that,  whereas  the  one  was  desirous  ot 
destroying  the  rigidity  of  the  grade  system,  thereby  allowing  more 
rapid  progress  over  the  same  curriculum  for  groups  of  able  students, 
the  other  would  introduce  high-school  methods  and  subjects  into  tne 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  subjugate  the  existing  curriculum  to 
a  process  of  condensation  and  elimination. 

'Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education.  Publiflhed 
for  the  N.  E.  A.  hj  the  Amer.  Book  Co.,  1895.    235  pp.  p.  10. 

^Greenwood,  J.  M.  Shorter  time  in  elementary  school  work.  Bdue.  Bev,, 
24:  1902,  375-390. 

Solan,  F.  L.  Shortening  the  years  of  elementary  schooling.  8^  Bev., 
11 :  1903,  4-17. 
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Butler,  in  1898,  argued  f or  a  "  base-line  from  which  to  measure 
and  lay  out  the  educational  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  child-mind 
and  in  the  character  of  studies  pursued  rather  than  any  merely 
formal  and  external  scheme  of  administrative  classification."  Ele- 
mentary education,  for  which  he  declared  six  years  is  sufficient, 
lasts  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  to  the  period  of  adolescence,  and 
gives  general  training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  Adolescence, 
which  with  us  is  normally  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen,  determines  the  period  and  nature  of  secondary 
education.'^ 

An  abundance  of  literature,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  organization  and  curricula  and  including 
nearly  all  of  the  present-day  arguments  for  or  against  the  junior 
high  school,  appeared  from  1900  to  1904.  Three  points  of  emphasis 
were  noticeable.  These  have  persisted,  although  they  are  at  present 
less  sharply  differentiated.  They  were :  Emphasis  on  the  economy 
of  time ;  emphasis  on  better  mastery  of  subject  matter ;  and  empha- 
sis on  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum.  The  first  of  these 
factors  has  probably  been  the  most  potent  in  bringing  about  the 
reorganization  that  is  now  national  in  its  scope.  In  1903  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  to  investigate  the  culture  ele- 
ment and  the  economy  of  time  in  education.  This  committee  did 
not  report  the  next  year,  but  in  1905  it  recommended  that  reports 
be  prepared  which  should  consider  whether  the  four  years  between 
the  ages  fourteen  and  eighteen,  or  the  six  years  between  the  ages 
twelve  and  eighteen  is  the  best  period  for  secondary  education.® 
Another  committee,  of  which  President  Harper  was  chairman,  was 
likewise  appointed  in  1903  and  reported  in  1905  at  the  eighteenth 
educational  conference  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  rela- 
tions with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Nearly  the  same  questions 
were  proposed  for  consideration  as  by  the  N.  E.  A  committee.* 
About  the  same  time  the  Pettee  committee  formulated  a  schematic 


Sutler,  N.  M.     The  scope  and  function  of  secondary  education.     Educ. 
Bev.,  16 :  1898,  15-27. 

*Proo.  N.  E.  A,,  1905,  p.  279. 

•Harper,  W.  B.     (Chairman).    Beport  of  the  Ck>mmission  of  Twenty-one. 
8cK  Bev.,  13 :  1905,  23-25. 
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program  for  a  six-year  high  school;*®  and  some  time  later  the  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Central  Association  was  put  to  work 

In  1901,  Dewey  set  forth  the  view  that  the  educational  system, 
which  had  developed  a  rather  independent  institutional  existence, 
should  be  unified  and  brought  into  closer  relation  with  existing 
social  life.  A  readjustment  was  needed  in  the  high  school  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  elementary  school,  which  was  created 
by  a  broad  democratic  movement,  and  the  college,  representative 
of  a  more  aristocratic  ideal.**  Two  years  later  he  declared  that 
the  aim  of  the  elementary  school  was  not  properly  conceived,  and 
that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  emphasis  were  transferred 
to  the  problem  of  mental  attitude  to  be  gained  in  the  dementary 
school.  According  to  his  conception,  the  proper  aim  of  elementary 
tuition  should  be  to  organize  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  children 
into  working  tools  and  interests.  This  ought  to  be  accomplished 
in  six  years.  "The  elementary  school  would  be  relieved  of  its  two 
chief  wasting  factors:  on  the  one  side,  daily  repetition  of  drill  in 
rudiments  which  have  been  previously  mastered;  and  upon  the 
other,  anticipations  of  subject  matter  so  difficult  that  it  can  be  pur- 
sued intelligently  only  at  a  later  period. '^  The  high  school,  which 
begins  at  no  definite  point  and  ends  at  none,  would  then  be  able 
to  formulate  a  definite  task  or  aim  of  its  own.  The  equal  division 
of  the  twelve  years  between  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education  would  allow  each  to  face  its  own  particular  problem.** 

In  1903,  Hanus  and  Snedden  discussed  aspects  of  the  problem. 
In  Hanus'  opinion  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  was  to 
give  a  command  of  the  school  arts — reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— as  well  as  some  of  the  beginnings  of  general  culture.  He 
believed  an  extension  of  the  time  of  secondary  education  would  en- 
able the  public  school  pupil,  as  well  as  the  private  school  pupil,  to 
profit  ''by  all  the  resources  that  the  schools  with  good  teaching  and 
good  equipment  can  offer  him."    He  added  that  not  all  pupils  in 

**Qiioted  bj  P.  H.  Hanus.    A  tdz-year  high-school  program.    Bduc.  Sev,, 
25:  1903,  455-463. 

^ewej,  J.     Current  problems  in  secondary  education.     8eh,  Bev.,  10: 
1902,  13-28. 

^^ewej,  J.    Discussion:     Shortening  the  years  of  elementary  schooling. 
8eh,  Bev,,  11:  1903,  pp.  17-20. 
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the  last  two  grammar  grades  should  study  languages  or  academic 
subjects,  but  rather  that  appropriate  vocational  training  might  be 
provided  for  many,  and  appropriate  technical  training  at  the 
upper  end  of  all  secondary  or  high  schools.*'  Snedden  came  out 
clearly  for  diffentiated  curricula  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade. 
He  argued  that,  although  there  were  objections  to  early  elections, 
these  were  necessary  because  there  was  doubt  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate educational  values  of  the  subjects,  because  a  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  stop  school  at  an  early  age,  and  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  subsequent  education.  He  urged  early  elections  as  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  of  ad- 
justing educational  work  to  the  individual  pupil,  for  then  the 
''needs  of  the  conmiunity  would  be  met  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
now  the  case,  and  certainly  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  be 
the  case  if  secondary  education  studies  should  be  prescribed  for 
all  pupils  alike."** 

Since  1900,  the  movement  has  rapidly  gained  headway.  In 
1905,  Lyttle  again  advocated  that  the  twelve-year  course  of  study 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
secondary  school.  He  repeated  the  point  stressed  by  Butler  and 
Hanus  that  the  elementary  school  should  teach  the  rudiments  of 
the  common  subjects,  and  advocated  differentiation  along  three 
lines — ^business,  mechanical  arts,  and  professions.*^  In  1907,  Mor- 
rison, as  chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A.  committee,  summed  up  the  argu- 
ments for  the  junior  high  school,'*  and  Hartwell  found  from  his 
questionnaire  study  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  favorable 
to  departmental  study.*  '^  In  1908,  Lyttle  for  the  committee  on  six- 
year  courses  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  six-three-three 

^Hanus,  P.  H.  A  six-year  high-school  program.  8cK  Bev.,  25:  1903, 
455-463. 

^Snedden,  D.  S.    The  six-year  high  schooL    Educ.  Bev,,  26:  1903,  525-529. 

"Lyttle,  B.  W.  Should  the  twelve-year  course  of  study  be  equally  divided 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school  f  Proe,  N,  B.  A.,  1905, 
428-433. 

**Morrison,  G.  B.  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  an  Equal  Division  of  the 
Twelve  Tears  in  the  Public  Schools  between  the  District  and  High  Schools. 
Proc.  N.  E.  A,,  1907,  pp.  705-710. 

^^artwell,  C.  S.    Liberating  lower  education.    8eh.  Bev.,  15:  1907,  436-    / 
458;  pp.  184-196.  V 
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division  was  being  agitated  in  some  places,  and  that  at  least  ten 
cities  had  employed  the  six-six  division  and  believed  it  to  be  more 
economical.  He  outlined  a  provisional  curriculum  for  the  last  two 
elementary  grades,  according  to  which  approximately  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  required 
and  the  other  thirty  per  cent,  was  elective,  which  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  junior-high-school  curriculum  today.^®  The  next 
year  the  committee  reported  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  was  growing  and  that  twenty-two  cities  were  organ- 
ized.^* In  1912,  Francis  outlined  the  work  of  the  Los  Angeles  inter- 
mediate schools;^  and  in  1914  E[ingsley  asserted  that  the  eight- 
four  plan  was  rapidly  growing  obsolete.*^ 

DEFINITION  OP  THB  JUNIOE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Most  definitions  of  the  junior  high  school  have  been  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  the  school  should  accomplish,  and  have 
been  colored  therefore  by  the  views  of  their  f ormulators.  For  one 
who  has  not  studied  the  junior  high  school  thoroughly  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  define  briefiy  and  clearly  so  variable  and  complex  an 
institution  as  the  junior  high  school;  explanation  and  description 
are  perhaps  better  than  definition.  A  glance  at  some  definitions 
will  illustrate  the  point. 

A  definition  which  has  received  considerable  attention  is  that 
of  Briggs,  who  defined  the  junior  high  school  for  the  purposes  of 
his  recent  study  as  ''an  organization  of  grades  seven  and  eight  or 
seven  to  nine  to  provide  by  various  means  for  individual  differences, 
especially  by  an  earlier  introduction  of  prevocational  work  and  of 
subjects  usually  taught  in  the  high  school.*'**  For  Davis,  the  essen- 


^3rttle,  E.  W.  (Chairman).    Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Six- Year  Course 
of  Study.    Proo,  N.  E.  A.,  1908,  pp.  625-628. 

^*Morrison,  C.  P.    Third  report  of  the  Committee  on  Six- Year  Course  of 
Study.    Proc.  N,  E.  A.,  1909,  pp.  498-503. 

"^Francis,  J.  H.   A  reorganization  of  our  school  system.    Proc,  N,  E.  A,, 
1912,  pp.  368376. 

''E^ngsley,  C.  D.    Problem  confronting  the  Commission  on  Beorganization 
of  Secondary  Education.    Proc,  N,  E,  A,,  1914,  pp.  483-4S8. 

*^nggSf  T,  H.    Secondary  education.    Bept,  V,  8,  Commissioner  Bduc, 
1914,  Vol.  1,  p.  137. 
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tial  elements  of  a  junior  high  school  are  a  ' '  rather  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  particularly  within 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades ; ' '  provision  for  differentiated  cur- 
ricula; provision  for  ''some  individual  freedom  of  election  of 
courses  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;"  departmental  teaching;  and 
promotion  by  subject  Negatively,  Davis  asserts  that  the  plan  does 
not  consist  merely  in  segregating  the  pupils  of  these  grades ;  nor 
in  placing  them  with  the  high  school ;  nor  in  departmentalization 
and  promotion  by  subject;  nor  in  having  high-school  teachers  in- 
struct seventh  or  eighth-grade  classes.^^  Horn  brings  out  prac- 
tically the  same  negative  points,  adding  that  ''if  it  is  in  reality  an 
institution  worthy  of  its  place  in  our  educational  economy,  it  is 
an  institution  which  is  neither  an  elementary  school  nor  a  high 
school,  but  a  provision  for  the  needs  of  those  children  for  which 
neither  of  the  older  institutions  made  suitable  provision.  It  par- 
takes to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  each,  but  is  essentially 
different  in  character."  ** 

Stetson  defines  the  junior  high  school  as  a  '' definite  con- 
structive attempt  to  make  the  school  serve  the  community  by  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school  by 
offering  some  form  of  pre- vocational  work  to  those  who  can  never 
attend  high  school,  and  through  its  ability  to  give  them  more  vital 
and  wider  interests.  "^^  For  Templeton,  the  essential  thing  is  to 
secure  a  homogeneous  school  atmosphere  which  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  effective  work  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  for  which  the  segregation  of  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine  are 
necessary.^  To  Tomlinson's  mind,  the  "primary  object  of  the 
junior  high  school  is  to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  secondary  school  organization,  customs  and  manners 
two  years  earlier."*''    HoUister  believes  that,  if  real  adjustment 

"Davis,  C.  O.    The  sabject-matter  and  administration  of  the  siz-three-three 
plan  of  secondary  schools.    Univ.  of  Mich,  BuU,  No,  9,  1915,  pp.  8-9. 

**Horn,  P.  W.    The  junior  high  school  in  Houston,  Texas.    EL  8ch,  Jour, 
26 :  1916,  91-95. 

■Cited  from  The  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly,  July,  1915,  p.  17. 

■From  a  paper  read  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Cal.  Teach. 
Assn.,  Oakland,  Dee.  30,  1913. 

"Cited  from  The  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly,  July,  1915,  p.  29. 
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is  to  be  made,  it  miist  come  ''in  the  materials  and  processes  of  edu- 
cation with  special  reference  to  the  changing  conditions  in  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  those  to  be  educated.  Here 
lies  the  fundamental  fact  to  be  considered  first  of  all  where  any 
movement  is  undertaken  for  reform.*'" 

The  majority  of  the  foregoing  definitions  stress  the  principle 
of  individual  differences  more  than  any  other;  but  a  second  vital 
principle  is  also  brought  out:  namely,  the  reorganization  of  sub- 
ject matter  for  the  junior  high  school  from  a  social  standpoint,  and 
its  placement  upon  a  sound  pedagogical  and  psychological  basis 
for  instruction.  At  the  present  stage  of  development,  it  does  not 
seem  desirable  to  limit  the  junior  high  school  to  any  particular 
group  of  grades. 

Some  cities  have  claimed  to  possess  junior  high  schools  and 
have  been  listed  as  possessing  them  when  they  have  had  only  an 
arrangement  for  rapid  progress  of  bright  pupils.  Other  cities  with 
the  same  arrangement  have  not  claimed  to  possess  junior  high 
schools,  although  some  have  been  listed  as  possessing  them,  at  times 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  The  arrangement  in  question  has  con- 
sisted essentially  in  giving  able  pupils  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
certain  high-school  subjects — ^usually  languages,  algebra,  or  gen* 
eral  science — ^before  completing  the  eight  grades.  Accelerating  this 
class  of  pupils  is  one  means  of  providing  for  individual  differences, 
but  this  feature  of  itself  is  only  one  of  the  many  connected  with 
the  junior  high  school,  whose  advantages  ought  to  be  extended  to 
every  pupil,  not  to  a  favored  few.  If  any  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn,  it  would  seem  that  cities  that  do  not  have  a  junior-high- 
school  system,  or  that  are  not  working  toward  such  a  system,  ought 
not  to  be  classed  as  possessing  a  junior  high  school.  In  this  study, 
a  city  has  been  classed  as  having  the  junior  high  school  if  it 
claimed  to  have  it. 

The  term  ''Junior  High  School*'  is  most  frequently  used, 
with  "Intermediate  School"  next  in  popularity.  The  terms  mean 
precisely  the  same.  "Junior  High  School"  is  employed  nearly 
everywhere  except  in  the  states  on  the  western  coast,  where  "Inter- 

"Hollister,  H.  A.  High-school  and  cIom  management.  1915,  314  pp.  (p.  97). 
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mediate  School"  is  preferred;  although  the  latter  term  is  used  by 
a  few  superintendents  throughout  the  middle  west,  New  England, 
and  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  "Junior  School,'*  "Grammar 
School,*'  "Prevocational  School,"  "Lower  High  School,"  "Con- 
solidated School,"  etc.,  are  also  used  in  a  few  places  as  synonyms. 
"Junior  High  School"  seems  to  be  a  name  that  has  arisen 
from  the  downward  extension  of  the  high  school  to  include  pupils 
who  were  younger.  It  denotes  with  fair  accuracy  the  work  in- 
cluded, and  is  decidedly  popular  with  children.  Its  use  is  wide- 
spread probably  because  as  a  name  it  means  more  to  school  officials 
than  "Intermediate  School;"  or  that  the  name  first  gained  foot^ 
hold  in  the  middle  west  and  east.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
by  some  that  this  organization  is  not  a  high-school  organization, 
nor  does  it  resemble  the  elementary  school,  but  rather  is  it  inter- 
mediate between  them,  both  as  to  methods  and  as  to  subject  matter. 
State  Superintendent  Gary,  of  Wisconsin,  gives  as  an  additional 
reason  for  avoiding  the  term  'junior  high  school'  that  "one  high 
school  is  enough  in  the  minds  of  the  people."  ^^ 

AEGUMENTS  FOB  THE  JUNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

Current  literature  is  replete  with  accusations  brought  against 
the  eight-four  method  of  grading.  It  is  declared  that  our  present 
method  of  grouping  the  grades  is  an  historical  accident,  and  is 
without  pedagogical  or  psychological  justification.  Indeed,  psy- 
chology demands  a  totally  different  system.  The  period  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  marks  a  time  when  the  majority  of 
children  pass  from  the  stage  of  childhood  into  that  of  youth,  and 
this  period  of  transition  is  accompanied  by  marked  psychic  changCH. 

^Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Beorganieation  of  the  Public  School  on 
a  Six-Six  Plan.  Issued  by  C.  P.  Gary,  State  Supt.,  Madison,  Wis.,  1914.  11 
pp.  (bibl.).  (p.  4.) 

*»Hill,  CM.  The  junior  high  school.  Bull,  of  the  Mo.  State  Normal, 
Springfield,  1915.  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  48  pp.  (Gives  an  excellent  siunmary  of  the 
arguments  for  the  junior  high  school.) 

Johnston,  C.  H.  Movement  toward  the  reorganization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Educ.  Ad.  and  Super.,  1915.  Published  also  in  Univ.  of  III.  School  of 
Educ.  Bull.  No.  IS,  1914,  pp.  32-38.  (Summarizes  arguments  for  and  against 
the  junior  high  school.) 

The  Junior  High  School.  Document  No.  39,  Gouncil  of  Education,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  31  pp.  (bibl.).  (Has  reasons  for  and  against  the  junior  high 
school.) 
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Adolescence  is  a  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  changeableness,  in- 
tense emotions,  self-assertion,  strong  social  attractions,  and  awaken- 
ing to  the  significance  of  the  industrial  world  and  vocation.  The 
adolescent  begins  to  judge,  inquire,  reason,  and  he  must  have 
material  upon  which  to  exercise  these  powers.  Our  failure  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  has  arisen  out  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  for  we  have  ignored  its 
most  salient  points  in  arranging  the  curriculum,  the  teaching 
force,  and  the  social  activities  of  the  school.  For  psychological 
reasons  the  study  of  foreign  languages  should  be  begun  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  such  subjects  as  formal  grammar  and  technical 
arithmetic  should  come  later.  There  is  also  need  of  closer  correla- 
tion between  different  subjects,  such  as  history  and  geography. 
More  important,  individual  differences  in  pupils  call  for  at  least  a 
partial  differentiation  of  courses  to  supply  individual  demands. 
But  little  vocational  or  prevocational  training  has  been  given,  and 
the  old  organization  has  made  it  difficult  to  provide  this  training, 
which  is  properly  begun  at  this  age.  Suitable  work  has  not  been 
provided  for  large  or  mature  pupils,  but  they  have  been  kept  to 
their  disadvantage  in  classes  with  smaller  children. 

Again,  the  old  plan  is  positively  wasteful:  economically,  for 
the  time  of  the  teachers  has  been  taken  up  with  small  classes  and 
equipment  has  not  been  used  to  its  capacity;  pedagogically,'^  for 
the  aim  up  to  this  time  has  been  to  cover  ground  and  to  acquire 
information  rather  to  develop  attitudes  and  capacities,  while  the 
result  has  been  a  monotonous  drill  of  elements  previously  mastered. 
An  examination  of  seventh  and  eighth-grade  curricula  shows  that 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  of  questionable  value,  and 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  grammar 
alone.  Tests  show  that  relatively  littie  progress  is  made  in  these 
grades  in  the  common  branches,'^  while  leading  educators  contend, 
and  experimental  evidence  confirms  the  contention,  that  the  tools 

''Supt.  Maxwell  considers  this  phase  of  the  question  in  his  1914  report^ 
(pp.  120-123)  and  in  his  1915  report  (pp.  94-95).  His  first  statement  is  criti- 
cised by  G.  H.  Johnston  in  an  editorial  in  Educ.  Ad.  and  Super.,  1:  1915, 
485-587. 

•^m,  G.  M.  The  junior  high  schooL  Bull  of  the  Mo.  8iaU  Normal, 
Springfield,  1915,  VoL  10,  No.  8,  48  pp.  (pp.  26-29.) 
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of  learning  may  be  acquired  in  six  years  and  that  eight  are  not 
required.  Moreover,  the  elementary  school  does  not  prepare  for 
the  high  school,  as  is  shown  by  the  failure  of  half  the  pupils  to 
enter  the  second  high-school  year;  and  it  does  not  train  for  life, 
for  there  are  endless  criticisms  made  alike  by  its  graduates  and 
the  business  men  employing  them.  Neither  does  it  train  for  citi- 
zenship, nor  for  the  industries.  In  short,  the  elementary  curri- 
culum leads  nowhere. 

The  plan  of  providing  one  teacher  for  each  grade  is  of  value 
for  the  first  six  grades,  but  should  not  be  continued  through  the 
next  two  years.  For  the  proper  developmont  of  the  child's  mind 
it  is  necessary  that  he  now  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  greater 
number  of  teachers,  including  more  men  teachers.  To  insure  flex- 
ibility, pupils  must  be  promoted  by  subjects.  Departmental  teach- 
ing will  meet  these  problems  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  while 
at  the  same  time  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  lines  will  be 
provided.  In  general,  a  type  of  teacher  suited  for  this  particular 
environment  will  be  developed. 

The  whob  school  system  will  be  more  nearly  unified  by  group- 
ing together  children  of  the  same  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. The  elementary  school,  the  junior  high  school,  or  intermedi- 
ate school,  and  the  senior  high  school  form  homogeneous  groups; 
and  social  activities  and  school  organization  can  better  be  fitted  to 
these  groups.  Under  the  old  plan  pupils  of  the  junior-high-school 
age  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  in  these  respects,  for  their 
development  demands  a  more  liberal  treatment  than  can  be  af- 
forded in  the  elementary  school,  while  their  experience  and  develop- 
ment are  not  su£Scient  to  aUow  the  freedom  of  the  high  school. 
Such  a  grouping  will  also  aUow  each  division  of  the  school  to  con- 
centrate more  eflfectively  upon  its  own  particular  part  of  the  entire 
school  curriculum. 

The  old  plan  is  undemocratic,  for  democracy  means  equal  op- 
portunity, and  heretofore  attention  has  been  given  only  to  those 
that  will  go  on  in  the  school.  Again,  the  lack  of  vitalized  curric- 
ulum on  the  part  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  change 
in  subjects,  the  sudden  change  to  the  departmental  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  study 
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independently  are  responsible  for  the  gap  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  grades  which  less  than  half  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  cross. 
Finally,  the  plan  of  having  eight  years  in  the  elementary  and  four 
years  in  the  high  school  finds  no  parallel  in  European  countries. 

AEGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  JUNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  arguments  against  the  junior  high  school  are  not  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  those  in  its  favor :  In  the  first  place  the  new 
plan  will  be  more  expensive,  while  the  results  desired  may  be  at- 
tained through  improving  the  present  system.  It  has  not  been 
proved  that  there  is  necessary  for  psychological  reasons  such  a 
radical  change  in  school  methods  at  this  age  as  has  been  asserted. 
On  the  contrary,  such  evidence  as  we  have  shows  that  the  transition 
from  childhood  through  youth  to  manhood  is  a  gradual  rather  than 
a  saltatory  process;  and  a  scheme  assuming  the  opposite  will  there- 
fore fail  for  psychological  reasons.  Again,  the  advocates  of  the 
junior  high  school  underestimate  the  importance  of  drill.  ''An 
enforced  rate  of  intellectual  progress,  which  may  be  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  child's  rate  of  maturing,  is  not  what 
is  wanted."  More  work  should  not  be  attempted,  but  the  work 
attempted  should  be  done  better  than  at  present.^'  There  is  also 
grave  danger  that  specialization  will  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  attention  will  be  focussed  upon  the  acquisition 
of  technical  skill  rather  than  upon  the  educative  value  of  the  par- 
ticular subjects.  Furthermore,  a  democratic  government  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  think,  not  only  upon  a 
high  plane,  but  also  upon  a  common  plane.  The  former  considera- 
tion means  they  must  have  sufficient  and  varied  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  elements  of  thought;  the  latter  that  these  elements 
of  thought  must  be  largely  the  same  to  aUow  individuals  to  consider 
together  the  common  problems  of  democracy.  If  this  be  true,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all, 
and  which  can  be  best  given  in  undifferentiated  curricula.'* 

*^ach8,  J.    The  American  Secondary  School    1912,  295  pp.  (p.  112). 

**Bap^1ey,  W.  G.    Prineiples  justifTing  common  elements  in  the  school  pro* 
gram.    Univ.  of  lU.  School  of  Educ.  Bull  No.  IS,  1914,  pp.  9-21. 
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The  kind  of  teachers  and  principals  demanded  by  the  junior 
high  school  is  not  procurable.  Moreover,  the  teachers  and  princi- 
pals who  have  been  employed  in  these  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  who  are  not  advanced  to  positions  in  the  junior  high 
schools  will  oppose  the  organization.  Departmental  teaching,  also, 
has  a  number  of  serious  defects.  In  the  first  place,  a  child  of  this 
age  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  so  many  different 
teachers,  and  he  will  be  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibUity 
at  a  time  when  he  needs  the  teacher's  careful  guidance.  In  the 
second  place,  teachers  of  one  subject  become  narrowed;  there  is 
always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  overwork  the  pupils  in 
their  courses ;  and  in  general  it  is  harder  to  place  the  responsibility 
of  poor  teaching. 

Finally,  small  high  schools  with  too  few  students  to  provide 
differentiated  curricula  will  reorganize  for  the  sole  reason  that  it 
is  being  done  elsewhere.  In  the  more  populous  places,  local  con- 
ditions will  largely  determine  the  location  of  junior-high-scbool 
centers,  and  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  attend  them 
must  be  taken  into  account.  One  or  two  instances  have  already 
been  found  where  pupils  attended  a  grade  school  rather  than  a 
more  distant  junior  high  school. 

A  more  complicated  organization,  which  the  junior  high  school 
necessitates,  will  bring  added  difficulties  in  administration  and  dis- 
cipline; and  the  possibility  that  the  curriculum  will  deteriorate 
into  a  manipulation  of  courses  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  high 
school,  but  with  more  disastrous  results.  There  may  also  be  a 
tendency  for  the  school  system  to  divide  into  three  distinct  ad- 
ministrative units,  with  a  "gap"  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
and  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

COST  OP  THE  JUNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  junior  high  school  have  main- 
tained it  would  be  less  expensive  than  the  old  organization,  and 
in  support  of  this  claim  the  figures  of  Superintendent  Bundlett  of 
Concord  and  the  estimates  of  Professor  Hanus,  in  the  New  York 
survey,  have  been  cited  again  and  again.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  being  frankly  admitted  that  this  organization  is  costing  more. 
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Unless  poorly  prepared  teachers  are  employed  and  a  non-elective 
course  of  stady  given — ^where  instruction  will  be  for  the  class  and 
not  for  the  individual — ^it  may  well  be  exi>ected  this  will  be  the 
case.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  i>er  capita  expense  will 
be  midway  between  that  of  the  elementary  and  of  the  high  school. 

From  another  standpoint,  advantages  have  arisen.  In  the 
first  place,  junior-high-school  pupils  require  less  elaborate  labora- 
tories and,  shops,  which,  with  a  longer  school  day,  can  be  utilized 
to  their  capacity.  Secondly,  in  districts  where  more  school  build- 
ings have  been  needed,  schoolboards  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
providing  junior-high-school  centers,  transferring  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  from  the  elementary  schools  and  perhaps  the  ninth 
grades  from  the  high  schools,  thus  alleviating  the  crowded  con- 
ditions in  both  instances.  Sometimes,  new  junior  high  schools 
have  been  erected,  in  other  cases  old  grammar-school  or  high-school 
buildings  have  been  utilized,  and  new  quarters  provided  for  the 
elementary  or  the  high-school  pupils.  The  question  of  building 
accommodations  has  had  great  significance  when  the  proposed 
change  has  been  under  consideration. 

ECONOMY  OP  TIME  AND  THE  JXJNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committees  on  the 
Economy  of  Time  in  Education  are  set  forth  in  the  classical  report 
submitted  in  1913.'*^  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  while 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  one  factor  that  has  been  most  potent  in 
bringing  about  the  present-day  reorganization  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system,  the  question  of  economy  of  time  has  been  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  at  least  until  recently.  The  real 
junior-high-school  movement  of  the  present  day  aims  to  combine 
this  element  with  a  thorough  overhauling  of  subject-matter,  placing 
instruction  on  a  firm  and  rational  pedagogical  basis. 

Various  committees  and  school  officials  that  have  worked  upon 
the  question  of  secondary  educational  organization  in  recent  years 
have  recommended  plans  essentially  the  same  as  the  scheme  pre- 


"Saker,  J.  H.     (Chairman).    Economy  of  time  in  education.    U.  8.  Bur. 
of  Edue.  Bua.  No,  88,  1915,  106  pp.  (bibl.). 
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sented  by  the  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  in  Education. 
An  improvement  long  sought  in  the  American  educational  scheme 
is  the  establishment  of  a  more  connected  and  a  more  logical  system, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  provide  the  best  training  for  those 
who  drop  out  of  school.  Although  the  pauses  in  the  proposed  plan 
are  to  end  a  more  or  less  definite  period  of  training  that  is  intended 
to  fit  well  for  life  if  withdrawal  from  school  should  occur,  yet 
articulation  as  a  whole  is  made  more  complete  and  the  entire  educa* 
tional  process  is  more  nearly  a  unified  whole.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  recognized  that  the  avenue  to  higher  accomplishment  must 
always  be  kept  open  and  transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  the  other 
must  involve  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  It  is  hoped  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  contribute  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  educational  system  in  the  following  ways:  By  intro- 
ducing into  these  grades  some  of  the  high-school  subjects  and  by 
reserving  some  of  the  more  difficult  work  of  the  elementary  grades 
for  the  high  school;  by  eliminating  non-essential  subject  matter; 
by  vitalizing  instruction ;  by  the  gradual  establishment  of  depart- 
mental teaching  and  consequent  promotion  by  subject;  and  by 
closely  articulating  the  work  of  these  grades  with  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  from  below  and  of  the  high  school  from  above. 

Comparison  has  been  made  again  and  again  between  our 
system  of  schools  and  the  systems  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  the  American  young  man  enters  upon  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  study  on  the  average  two  years  later  than 
is  necessary.  Moreover,  there  are  psychological  reasons  advanced 
in  connection  with  this  point.  The  period  of  greatest  plasticity 
ends  with  the  twenties;  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  too  late  an  age  to 
begin  the  acquisition  of  the  first  foreign  language  or  to  begin  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  twenty-two  is  too  late  to  begin  closer  special- 
ization, whether  it  be  in  apprentice  work  or  in  professional  study. 
Entrance  upon  a  profession  should  not  be  made  at  so  late  an  age 
as  twenty-seven.  Under  our  system  the  age  of  keen  interest  is 
passed  while  the  student  is  still  in  college,  and  the  indifference 
that  is  a  frequent  ailment  of  college  graduates  is  pointed  to  by 
many  as  a  result  of  a  course  with  no  definite  aim. 
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The  provifdonal  time  scheme  of  the  Committee  on  the  Economj 
of  Time  is  as  follows  ^^ 

Elementary  edncation,  ages  six  to  twelve. 
Seeondarj  edueation,  ages  twelve  to  eighteen. 
College  education,  agee  eighteen  to  twenty,  or  nxteen  to  twenty. 
Uniyerdty  education,  ages  twenty  to  twenty-four  (graduate  or  professional 
school). 

Superintendents  and  principals  are  already  reporting  a  saving 
of  time,  especially  in  mathematics  and  languages  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  commercial  work,  general  science  and  manual  arts. 
Printed  high-school  courses  of  study  frequently  indicate  how  much 
high-school  credit  is  accorded  for  a  subject  pursued  below  the 
ninth  grade  (see  Table  1).  Often,  one-half  credit  is  given.  Thus, 
foreign  language — ^which  seems  to  lend  itself  more  readily  to  the 

TABLB  1 
AMOVHT  ov  High-School  Credit  Allowed  to  Pupils  ov  the  Lob  Ahoeleb 
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"Jdid.,  p.  10. 

''Superintendent's  report,  1914,  p.  137. 

See  also  BuU.  of  Univ.  of  Wis,,  No.  749,  Wis.  H.  6.  Announcement,  1915- 
16,  p.  18. 
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economy-of-time  feature — studied  through  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  year  in  the  high  school. 
The  principle  of  flexibility  enables  bright  pupils  to  advance  by 
subjects,  with  the  result  that  in  numerous  cases  pupils  are  one  year 
ahead  in  some  subject.  It  is  i>erhap8  correct  to  say  that  in  a  well- 
organized  school  capable  pupils  may  readily  complete  the  six  years 
in  five. 

Besides  the  National  Education  Association  and  North  Central 
Association  committees  now  at  work  upon  this  problem,  numerous 
city  and  state  systems  have  appointed  committees  to  systematize 
school  work  for  their  own  localities.  These  reports,  when  sub- 
mitted, will  put  the  junior-high-school  curriculum  upon  a  more 
solid  foundation  as  far  as  economy  of  time  is  concerned.  Mean- 
while, until  further  adjustment  relative  to  the  saving  of  time  can 
be  made,  a  number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  consider- 
ing an  arrangement  whereby  a  student  may  begin  special  train- 
ing in  courses  such  as  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  in  his  junior 
college  year.  A  majority  would  retain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
at  its  present  standard,  allowing,  however,  almost  any  consistent 
group,  either  professional  or  "cultural,"  to  be  elected  the  last  two 
years.8® 

The  years  in  which  159  schools  were  organized  upon  the  junior- 
high-school  basis,  as  given  by  our  questionnaire  returns  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Section  3)  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

DATS  OV  OBOAKIIATIOK  OV  159  JVKIOB  HlGH  SOBOOLt 
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If  the  cities  in  this  table  are  representative,  the  junior  high 
school  is  a  recent  product,  as  far  as  actual  organization  is  con- 
cerned. Correctly  or  not,  the  ones  referred  to  as  pioneers,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  present  conception  of  the  junior  high  school, 
are  Columbus,  Ohio  (1909),  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1910),  Concord,  N.  H. 


*^aker,  J.  H.    (Chairman).    Economj  of  time  in  education.    U,  S,  Bur,  of 
Educ,  BuU.  No,  S8,  1913.    p.  78. 
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(1910)  and  Los  Angeles  (1911).  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  mentions 
1907 ;  Madison,  Ind.,  1908,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  1909  as  the  year  wheu 
their  readjustment  began. 

However,  in  response  to  the  agitation  began  a  number  of  years 
before,  a  number  of  cities  had  begun  to  work  out  plans  which,  if 
not  designated  as  junior  high  schools,  exhibited  many  features  of 
the  present  organization.  Thus,  Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott  de- 
scribed in  1901  the  working  of  the  system  in  schools  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  which  had  been  reorganized  in  1896.  All  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  city  were  collected  in  one  building,  and  the 
work  was  done  on  the  departmental  plan.  In  a  year  and  a  half 
pupils  did  a  strong  high-school  year's  work  in  Latin  or  Gkrman. 
Such  subjects  as  algebra,  it  was  stated,  seemed  well  fitted  for 
eighth-grade  children.  Parents  elected  whether  pupils  should  take 
Latin  or  Gterman.** 

Kalamazoo  has  had  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  depart- 
mentalized for  twenty-five  years;  "Worcester  and  Providence  have 
had  provision  for  the  rapid  advance  of  capable  pupils  since  1898 ; 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  Fort  Scott,  Ean.,  have  had  the 
essentials  of  their  present  organization  for  a  number  of  years. 

PBESENT  EXTENT  OP  THE  MOVEMENT 

The  work  of  Commissioner  Claxton  is  well  known,  as  is  that 
of  the  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  certain  leading  universities  and 
state  departments.  The  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  have  been  on  record 
for  some  time  as  favoring  the  movement.  At  present,  however, 
work  is  being  undertaken  that  is  still  wider  in  scope.  More  state 
departments  are  preparing  literature  or  courses  of  study  for  their 
schools;  numerous  state  teachers'  associations  are  discussing  op 
approving  the  plan  and  are  following  their  action  by  appointing 


*^ott,  T.  A.  Correlation  of  high-school  and  grammar-grade  work.  Proe. 
N,  E,  A.,  1901,  pp.  287-288. 

Bunker,  F.  F.  Beorganization  of  the  public  school  system.  U,  8.  Bwr,  of 
Educ.  BulL  No.  S,  1916.  (Gives  a  number  of  examples  of  these  earlj  organ- 
izations.) 
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committees  to  work  out  courses  of  study;  survey  after  survey  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  junior  high  school  or  of  some 
form  of  it,  and  almost  every  large  city  has  special  arrangements  of 
some  kind  to  investigate  its  own  schools  and  to  study  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  junior  high  school  is  in  a  stage  of 
rapid  development.  In  this  investigation  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived from  41  states  where  it  is  in  actual  operation.  In  three  of 
the  remaining  seven  states  agitation  is  beginning,  while  two  others 
have  types  of  high  schools  that  their  school  officials  deem  better 
suited  to  local  conditions  than  the  junior  high  school  would  be. 
In  California  and  in  the  states  lying  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  in  the  middle  west  are  found  the  greatest  number  of 
junior  high  schools  and  the  best  organized  curricula.  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Pennsylvania  will  doubtless  see  much  change 
in  this  direction  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  New  Jersey 
is  somewhat  in  advance  while  the  southern  states  show  the  least 
development. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  268  cities;  of  these,  189 
have  the  junior  high  school  more  or  less  well  organized,  20  are  in 
the  process  of  organization,  29  expect  to  adopt  it  later,  24  are 
studying  the  plan  with  a  view  to  some  mode  of  reorganization,  and 
in  6  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  board  of  education.  Reports 
consulted  indicate  that  it  is  in  operation  in  97  additional  cities, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  365.  These  schools  are  perhaps  the  most 
representative,  but  this  number  doubtless  does  not  give  the  right 
conception  of  the  present  extent  of  the  movement.  If  a  complete 
canvass  were  made  of  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  the  nation  is  pretty  well  committed  to  the 
plan  of  reorganizing  its  schools  on  a  broad  ''junior-high-school" 
basis  (see  Appendix,  Section  5). 


CHAPTER  n 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   AND    PSYCHOLOGICAL    CHARACTER- 

ISTICS  OF  ADOLESCENCE! 

Wheneyer  reasons  are  presented  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
two  upper  grammer  grades,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  find  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  boy  or  girl  reaches  the  stage  of  adoles- 
cence at  about  the  age  of  twelve,  that  certain  physical  and  mental 
changes  then  occur,  and  that  these  changes  should  be  recognized  by 
a  change  in  method  of  instruction.  A  careful  examination  of  a 
large  amount  of  literature  dealing  with  arguments  for  the  junior 
high  school  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  places  school 
ofScials  are  inclined  to  accept  these  arguments  without  careful 
consideration,  and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  argument  based 
on  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  adolescent.  Schoolmen 
appear  to  incline  toward  the  opinion  that,  whereas  we  formerly 
thought  that  adolescence  began  at  fourteen,  we  now  think  of  it  as 
beginning  at  twelve,  and  that  we  must  therefore  accord  to  the 
twelve-year-old  the  treatment  formerly  given  to  the  pupil  two  years 
older. 

DEFINITIONS* 

The  term  adolescence  is  taken  to  denote  the  period  of  time 
beginning  with  puberty  and  ending  with  maturity,  which  is  approx- 
imately from  14  to  25  in  males  and  from  12  to  21  in  females. 
Puberty  is  reached  when  the  individual  has  acquired  the  develop- 
ment necessary  to  propagate  his  species,  while  pubescence  is  most 
frequently  taken  to  indicate  the  stage  of  transition,  or  the  time 
when   the   sexual   organs   are  undergoing   a  noticeable   change. 


^Adolescence  (1904,  2  vols.),  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  funiishes  the  basis  for 
discussion  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  in  this  chapter.  For  a  shorter 
work,  see  pages  246  to  312  in  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (edited  by 
P.  Monroe,  1914),  written  by  G.  M.  Whipple. 

These  definitions  are  adapted  from  Hall,  Whipple,  Grampton,  and  Baldwin. 
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According  to  the  last  definition,  prepnbescence  would  mean  the 
period  up  to  the  time  when  pubescence  begins,  and  postpubescence 
would  mean  the  period  of  time  following  the  completion  of 
pubescence. 

Chronological  age  is  determined  by  the  number  of  years, 
months,  and  days  the  individual  has  lived,  and  may  or  may  not 
correspond  to  the  physiological  age,  which  is  determined  by  the 
state  of  physical  development  and  maturity  that  has  been  reached, 
as  indicated  by  menstruation,  change  of  voice,  eruption  of  the 
beard,  etc.  Anatomical  age  is  closely  connected  with  physiological 
age,  but  has  a  stricter  reference  to  structure,  such  as  is  indicated 
by  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  six-year-molars,  the  wisdom  tooth, 
or  the  epiphyses  of  the  bones.  Psychological  age  has  reference  to 
the  degree  of  mental  development  attained,  and  is  much  more 
closely  connected  with  physiological  age  than  with  chronological 
age.  Pedagogical  age  denotes  the  school  standing.  To  these  is 
sometimes  added  a  moral  or  religious  age,  which  has  reference  to 
the  moral  or  religious  outlook,  especially  of  the  youth  compared 
with  that  of  the  child. 

THE  GENEBAL  PHENOMENA  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

The  following  quotations  give  a  general  view  of  the  way  differ- 
ent psychologists  regard  the  mental  and  physical  changes  of  adoles- 
cence. For  the  most  part  they  agree  in  saying  that  mental  and 
physical  acceleration  go  together,  but  disagree  in  other  particulars. 

Adolescence  is  a  new  birtb,  for  the  higher  and  more  completelj  human 

traits  are  now  bom Development  is  less  gradual  and  more  saltatory 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  strength  is  increased 

and  often  doubled,  and  even  more.  Important  functions  previously  non-existent 
arise.  Growth  of  parts  and  organs  loses  its  former  proportions,  some  perma- 
nently and  some  for  a  season.  Some  of  these  are  still  growing  in  old  age  and 
others  are  soon  arrested  and  atrophy.  The  old  moduli  of  dimensions  become 
obsolete  and  old  harmonies  are  broken.  The  range  of  individual  differences 
and  average  errors  in  all  physical  measurements  and  all  psychic  tests  increases. 
Some  linger  long  in  the  childish  stage  and  advance  late  or  slowly,  while  others 

push  on  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  impulsion  to  early  maturity Interest 

in  adult  life  and  in  vocations  develops.  Youth  awakens  to  a  new  world  and 
understands  neither  it  nor  himself.    The  whole  future  of  life  depends  on  how 
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the  new  powerg  now  given  suddenly  and  in  profusion  are  husbanded  and 
directed.     (G.  6.  Hall,  Adolescence,  toI.  1,  pp.  ziii-idT.) 

The  change  from  an  asexual  to  a  sexual  life  maj  occur  at  any  age  from 
6  to  20  years,  usuaUy  between  12  and  15,  but  when  it  does  occur  the  changes 
are  profound.  In  the  short  space  of  six  months  the  child  becomes  a  man  or 
a  woman,  and  the  process  is  fraught  with  the  dangers  and  turmoil  of  a  new 
birth.  There  is  an  outburst  of  physical  growth,  4  to  5  inches  are  added  to 
height,  30  to  40  pounds  to  weight,  and  strength  may  be  doubled  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  New  mental  abilities  appear,  while  others  disappear,  the  type 
of  play  changes,  new  companions  are  sought,  new  likings,  tendencies,  enthusi- 
asms, and  emotions  make  up  the  whole  life.    Old  landmarks  of  life  fade  and 

new  ones  are  eagerly  sought The  important  fact  that  is  constantly 

disregarded  is  the  fact  that  the  pubertal  change  leares  the  child  a  wholly 
different  being — different  mentally,  physically,  morally,  and  ethically  from  the 
children  in  the  state  just  left  behind.  (C.  Ward  Crampton.  Int.  Gong,  on  Hyg. 
and  Demog.,  1912.  vol.  3,  p.  228.) 

It  is  probable  that  acceleration  of  body  growth  and  mental  growth  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  not  vice  versa.    (F.  Boas,  Gyc  of  Ed.  VoL  3,  pp  187-190.) 

It  is  a  favorite  dictum  of  superficial  psychology  and  pedagogy  that 
instincts  lie  entirely  dormant  and  then  spring  into  full  strength  within  a 
few  weeks.  At  a  certain  stage,  we  are  told,  such  and  such  a  tendency  has 
its  'nascent  period'  or  ripening  time  •  •  •  •  The  one  instinct  whose  ap- 
pearance seems  most  like  a  dramatic  rushing  upon  life's  stage — ^the  sex 
instinct — ^is  found  upon  careful  study  to  be  gradually  maturing  for  years. 
The  capacity  for  reasoning  shows  no  signs  by  any  tests  as  yet  given  of  de- 
veloping twice  as  much  in  any  one  year  from  five  to  twenty-five  as  in  any 
other.  In  the  cases  wherQ  the  differences  between  children  of  different  ages 
may  be  taken  roughly  to  measure  the  rate  of  inner  growth  of  capacities, 
what  data  wei  have  show  nothing  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  sudden  ripening 
in  serial  order  •  *  *  *  Indeed  every  tendency  that  has  been  subjected  to 
anything  like  rigid  scrutiny  seems  to  fit  the  word  gradual  rather  than  the 
word  sudden  in  the  rate  of  its  maturing.  (E.  L.  Thomdike,  Educational 
Psychology.    Vol.  1.  pp.  260-3.) 

However,  the  manifold  alterations  and  augmentations  in  psychic  life — 
the  new  instincts,  feelings,  ideals,  motives,  and  the  general  ripening  of  in- 
tellectual grasp  that  makei  up  the  psychological  picture  of  adolescence — point 
unmistakably  to  corresponding  alterations  in  brain  activity.  These  altera- 
tions may  be  in  part  the  functional  maturing  of  cells  and  tracts  hitherto 
dormant,  and  in  part  the  extension  and  ramification  of  the  fiber  processes 
of  cells  already  mature,  particularly  in  the  'higher'  association  areas  of 
the  cortex.  The  one  development  would  account  for  the  awakening  of  new 
instinctive  tendencies,  the  other  for  the  enriching  and  elaboration  of  men- 
tality in  generaL  (G.  M.  Whipple,  in  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p. 
267.) 
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Two  ehildren  fifteen  years  of  age  may  vary  from  each  other  at  least 
four  years  in  their  stages  of  physiological  derelopment — a  fact  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  educational  work,  whether  physical  or  men- 
tal. The  results  of  the  writer's  previons  study  show  that  the  stages  of 
physical  and  mental  maturity  are  parallel,  irrespectiye  of  precocity  or  bright- 
ness; therefore,  the  obvious  educational  corollary  is  that  our  school  systems, 
public  and  private,  should  take  into  careful  consideration  the  physiological 
age  and  the  accompanying  tiages  of  mental  maturity  of  boys  and  girls,  rather 
than  the  chronological  age  and  brightness,  as  is  now  done.  This  would  re- 
quire that  tall,  healthy  children  of  accelerated  physiological  devdopment  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  through  school  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  the  limits 
of  thoroughness,  and  that  the  small,  light  children  of  retarded  physiological 
development  be  kept  below  or  in  the  normal  grade,  doing  supplementary 
work,  since  these  short,  light  pupHs  are  immature  in  ment<U  development, 
although  in  many  cases  precocious  in  degree  of  brightness,  (B,  T.  Baldwin. 
A  measuring  scale  for  physical  growth  and  physiological  age.  Fifteenth 
Yearbook  of  this  Society,  1916,  p.  15.) 

The  problem  of  secondary  education  becomes  one  of  determin- 
ing more  clearly  the  instincts  or  capacities  peculiar  to  the  ado- 
lescent, and  the  method  of  their  treatment  so  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  recognized  values.  Hall  regards  the  sex  instinct  as 
the  basis  of  the  changes  of  this  age,  and  many  other  traits  as  '4ong- 
circuitings"  or  "irradiations"  of  the  sex  instinct.  Laying  aside  for 
the  moment  the  question  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the  tenden- 
cies appear,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  youth  and  the 
child  differ  markedly  with  respect  to  such  traits  as  altruism, 
aesthetic  appreciation,  religious  outlook,  social  relations,  as  well  as 
the  more  primary  sexual  characteristics ;  and  also  in  powers  or  capar 
bilities  such  as  are  included  in  terms  like  'reason.'  Whipple  points 
out  that  we  do  not  need  to  assume  that  these  instinctive  responses 
to  stimulations  are  wholly  lacking  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  but 
that  there  is  a  biological  basis  for  the  belief  that  these  types  of 
feeling  and  behavior  are  intensified  as  the  body  assumes  prepared- 
ness for  the  functions  of  race  perpetuation.'  This  takes  us  im- 
mediately into  a  consideration  of  growth. 


"Whipple,  G.  M.    In  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (by  P.  Monroe, 
1914),  p.  272. 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OP  ADOLESCENCE 

Measurements  show  the  rate  of  absolute  growth  to  be  greatest 
at  the  time  of  birth,  decreasing  rather  rapidly  until  about  the 
ninth  year  for  girls  and  the  eleventh  year  for  boys.  With 
adolescence  comes  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth,  reach- 
ing a  maximum  for  boys  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen  and  for  girls 
about  two  years  earlier.  After  this  the  rate  of  growth  decreases 
rather  rapidly  until  the  approximate  age  of  twenty  for  males  and 
seventeen  for  females.  There  is  a  correlation  in  height,  weight, 
and  lung  capacity,  although  the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body  do 
not  grow  at  an  equal  rate,  but  develop  rather  independently  of 
each  other.  There  is  an  extraordinary  range  of  individual  differ- 
ences during  the  period  of  years  in  which  boys  and  girls  as  a  dass 
reach  adolescence;  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  anthropomet- 
ric measurements.  Boaz  draws  the  conclusions  that  during  school 
age  individual  differences  may  be  measured  by  a  probable  variabil- 
ity of  about  2.5  years ;  that  individual  differences  in  measurements 
and  structural  and  functional  traits  are  the  greater,  the  more  rapid 
the  rate  of  development  of  growth ;  that  measurements  of  children 
of  the  same  age  represent  individuals  of  different  physical  develop- 
ments; and  that  these  differences  are  greater,  the  older  the  chil- 
dren.^ Baldwin  found  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the  heaviest  boy  in 
his  group  weighed  110  pounds  more  than  the  lightest  boy ;  and  the 
heaviest  girl  104  pounds  more  than  the  lightest  girl.  At  the  age  of 
14  the  tallest  boy  was  35  centimeters  taller  than  the  shortest  boy 
and  similar  variations  were  found  for  girls.' 

With  the  period  of  adolescent  acceleration  comes  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  growth  in  bones  and  muscles.  The  change  involves  a 
lengthening,  especially  of  long  bones ;  a  thickening,  through  the' ad- 
dition of  new  periosteal  layers ;  a  change  in  constitution  and  pro- 
portion, and  an  advance  in  the  process  of  ossification.  The  musdes, 
which  form  27.2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  body  at  the  age  of 
eight,  grow  proportionately  more  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen they  form,  44.2  per  cent  of  the  weight.    Bones  and  muscles 

*Boaz,  F.    Growth.    Cyc.  of  Edue,,  vol.  8,  pp.  187-190. 
■Baldwin,  B.  T.    Pbysical  growth  and  school  progress.    U.  5.  Bur.  of  Edme* 
Bull.  No.  10,  1914.  p.  16. 
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together  form  about  72  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  adult,  so  their 
increase  is  the  chief  factor  in  growth.  This  general  increase  is  most 
readily  seen  in  the  curves  of  height  and  weight 

This  growth  in  the  bony  tissue  and  the  increase  in  the  relative 
percentage  of  the  muscles,  with  other  new  bodily  structures  and 
probable  changes  in  organs  and  functions,  are  accompanied  by  an 
extension  of  the  circulatory  Gfystem  to  meet  these  new  demands. 
There  is,  however,  another  important  change,  in  that  the  blood  pres- 
sure is  heightened.  With  the  child  the  heart  is  relatively  smaller  and 
the  arteries  are  relatively  larger  than  with  the  adult,  and  hence 
the  child's  blood  pressure  is  less.  Bumham  cites  this  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  child  is  able  to  endure  violent  physical  activity 
for  a  short  time  only,  while  the  adult  is  capable  of  more  strenuous 
activity  for  a  longer  period ;  and  it  leads  him  to  conclude  that  cer- 
tain physical  exercises  such  as  long-distance  running,  should  not  be 
indulged  in  until  the  readjustment  of  the  circulatory  system  is  com- 
plete.* 

At  birth  the  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  arteries  is  as  25  to  20, 
at  the  beginning  of  puberty  it  is  as  140  to  50,  and  in  full  maturity 
it  is  as  290  to  61.  The  capacity  of  the  lungs  increases  noticeably 
during  the  period  of  adolescence,  as  is  shown  by  chest  measure- 
ments or  by  the  spirometer.  Measurements  show  that  with  girls 
the  increase  is  most  rapid  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  with  boys 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  rate  of  growth  in  both  cases  then  de- 
creases until  the  final  capacity  is  reached  at  the  approximate  age  of 
20.  There  is  also  a  period  of  strengthened  vitality ;  a  marked  in- 
crease in  strength ;  the  voice  changes ;  there  are  changes  in  facial  ex- 
pression ;  and  an  augmentation  in  the  length  and  width  of  the  skull. 
Boys  lose  a  certain  amount  of  fat  and  become  lean  looking;  girls 
less  frequently  so.  In  boys  the  joints  and  points  for  muscular  at- 
tachment are  more  prominent;  in  girls  there  is  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  pelvis. 

The  brain  grows  little  after  the  age  of  eight,  and  perhaps  prac- 
tically completes  its  growth  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  As  has  already 
been  shown  in  a  quotation,  at  this  age  may  come  a  '' functional 


•Burnham,  W.  H.    Unpublished  Lectures,  1915-16. 
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maturing  of  tracts  hitherto  dormant,"  and  perhaps  an  "extension 
and  ramification  of  fiber  processes  already  mature,  particularly  in 
the  higher  cortex."  Bumham  points  out  that  the  devdopment  of 
the  nervous  system  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  muscular  system 
so  that  the  development  of  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.''  According 
to  Hall,  this  is  the  age  when  attention  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  muscles  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  trunk,  while 
finer  coordinations  should  be  left  until  a  period  when  muscular  and 
nervous  adjustment  is  more  complete.  Pedagogically,  this  means 
the  attempt  to  develop  "skill  of  hand  and  eye"  through  fine  mus- 
cular coordinations  is  wrong  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  for 
at  this  age  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  basal 
muscles.  Sufficient  correlation  should  exist  between  industrial  arts 
courses  and  physical  training  to  insure  such  development.^ 

PSYCHICAL  ASPECTS  OP  ADOLESCENCE 

Another  aspect  of  adolescence  possesses  great  importance: 
namely,  the  adolescent  is  mentally  different  from  the  preadolescent. 
Whipple  says: 

Compared  to  the  relativelj  self -centered  life  of  the  child,  the  life  of 
the  adolescent  is  shot  through  with  consciousness  of  self  as  related  to  other 
persons.  His  outlook  is  hetero-centric,  not  ego-centric  His  behavior  has 
constantly  a  social  reference.  He  considers  himself  in  relation  to  others. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show  how  important  these  social  tendencies  are  from 
every  point  of  view.* 

The  actual  manifestations  of  this  social  instinct  are  seen  in  a 
new  tendency  toward  organization  and  association,  and  especially 
in  what^ay  be  termed  the  outlook  on  the  world  in  general.  Reac- 
tions are  less  spontaneous,  but  factors  in  a  situation  are  interpreted 
according  to  their  wider  significance.  For  instance,  the  teacher's 
direction  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  immature  children  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  lesson  or  to  determine  discipline ;  these  children  do  not 


^Bumham,  W.  H.    Manual  training,  hygiene  of.    Cyo,  of  Eduo.,  vol.  4,  pp. 
127-128. 

"Hall,  G.  S.,  and  Tanner,  A.  E.    Adolescence.    Cyc,  of  Educ.,  vol.  1,  pp. 
29-44. 

"Whipple^  G.  M.     In  Frinciples  of  Secondary  Education  (edited  by  P. 
Monroe,  1914),  p.  273. 
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Bee  the  connection  between  what  they  are  told  to  do  and  anything 
outside  of  the  school  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mature  student 
wants  to  know  the  value  of  the  school  work  and  its  connection  with 
adult  life  and  vocation ;  and  he  is  disciplined  more  easily  if  he  can 
see  the  justice  of  the  rules  he  is  asked  to  obey.^^  This  accords  with 
Hall's  theory  that  the  preadolescent  years  are  most  adapted  to 
methods  of  drill;  while  with  the  adolescent,  subjects  are  best  pre- 
sented in  not  too  detailed  a  manner.  Dewey  believes  a  child  first 
experiments  to  see  what  each  step  brings,  and  it  is  not  until  later — 
perhaps  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen — ^that  he  sees  the  larger 
connections  of  history  or  science.^  ^ 

The  view  that  mind  and  body  are  not  independent  of  each  other 
is  perhaps  responsible  in  part  for  the  belief  that  important  changes 
in  mental  capacities  as  well  as  physical  characteristics  occur  during 
the  adolescent  age.  Conclusions  reached  and  correlations  drawn  by 
different  writers  have  not  been  entirely  in  agreement,  although  per- 
haps the  majority  confirm  this  view.  Certain  physical  characteris- 
tics, such  as  weight,  height,  strength,  girth  of  chest,  etc.,  permit  of 
definite  measurement.  But  the  methods  for  ascertaining  mental 
characteristics  have  been  so  varied,  and  the  factors  involved  so  com- 
plex, that  often  valid  grounds  have  been  found  for  objection  to  the 
results  found  and  conclusions  drawn.  Moreover,  agreement  as  to 
method  in  these  investigations  might  not  end  the  matter.  It  is  frank- 
ly admitted  that  we  know  little  about  the  development  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  at  this  age,  or  the  change  in  shape  and  size  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  And  it  is  likewise  with  the 
instincts.  There  are  lists  of  instincts,  but  they  differ  one  from  an- 
other. It  is  generally  agreed  that  instincts  appear  at  different 
periods  of  life,  but  it  is  not  agreed  at  what  time  they  appear, 
whether  some  of  them  may  appear  suddenly  or  whether  all  of  them 
appear  gradually.  At  the  present  time  mental  tests  have  not  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  give  us  a  precise  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  mental  traits  of  the  adolescent  as  compared  with 

^Fifteenth  Annwil  report  of  superintendent:  Physical  training  and  hygiene, 
New  York  City.    p.  25. 

^Dewey,  J.     The  psychology  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.     The 
El.  Sch.  Becord,  No.  9,  1900,  pp.  221-232. 
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the  preadolescent.  Likewise,  the  various  pedagogical  scales  we  now 
have,  are  primarily  measures  of  product  and  not  of  process,  and 
may  not  be  expected  to  bring  out  the  intrinsic  mental  difference 
between  the  adolescent  and  the  preadolescent.  For  instance,  it 
might  be  expected  that  an  arithmetic  scale  could  indicate  difference 
in  adding  ability  (as  denoted  by  the  number  of  given  reactions 
possible  in  a  given  time)  between  two  pupils  of  the  same  age  but 
of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  results  of  this  test  will  tell  much  about  the  way  in  which  each 
pupil  connects  his  arithmetic  with  outside  affairs. 

TIME  OF  ONSET  OF  PUBEBTY 

Examination  of  tables  proves  that  no  very  exact  time  can  be 
taken  for  the  advent  of  puberty.  Observation  shows  it  may  occur 
any  time  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  in  boys,  and  11  and  16  in 
girls.  A  number  of  factors  are  operative  in  hastening  or  delaying 
this  phenomenon.  Children  of  one  nationality  or  race  may  enter 
upon  the  period  of  pubescence  earlier  than  those  of  another;  and 
climate  is  also  thought  to  be  a  determining  factor.  Studies  made 
in  Russia,  Germany,  England,  and  America  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  children  from  the  so-called  higher  social  strata  mature  earlier 
than  children  from  the  poorer  classes.  When  pubescence  is  delayed 
the  period  of  transition  is  shortened  and  with  it  the  period  of 
growth;  and  while  in  the  latter  case  the  rate  of  growth  may  be 
more  rapid,  it  seems  that  total  growth  is  not  so  great.  Good 
hygienic  conditions  and  health  are  favorable  to  growth  and 
development.  All  growth  curves  show  girls  have  their  period 
of  accelerated  development  about  two  years  earlier  than  boys,  and 
investigators  agree  girls  mature  about  two  years  earlier.  This  is 
most  important  if  the  view  is  held  that  psychical  changes  are  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time.  Children  who  are  taller  and  heavier — 
both  boys  and  girls — seem  to  mature  at  an  earlier  age  than  those 
who  are  not. 

Fewer  data  are  at  hand  for  the  observation  of  this  physical  stage 
in  the  case  of  girls.    Marro^*  observed  the  onset  of  puberty  in  261 

"Table  cited  by  Whipple,  in  Trindples  of  Secondary  Bducation  p.  248. 
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girls,  and  Ms  table  shows  the  advent  of  this  function  may  be  as 
eariy  as  the  tenth  year  and  as  late  as  the  twenty-first  year.  Bald- 
win^' records  first  menstruation  as  early  as  the  eleventh  year  and 
as  late  as  16  years  and  7  months. 

Table  3,  taken  from  Baldwin,  indicates  the  appearance  of 
pubescent  changes  in  1,241  girls.^^ 

TABLB  t 
Bblatiov  ov  Pubmobvob  to  Aob  nr  1,241  Onzif  (Baldwzv) 


Aft 

6H-10.. 

lOH 

11 

IIH 

12 

12H 

18 

18H 

14 

14H 

16 

16H 

16 

16H 

17 

17-21H.. 
22+ 


No.  Pr»- 
imbasoent 

P«reciitaff« 

No. 
Pubetoant 

Peroentagt 

No.  Pott- 
pubfltoent 

149 

100 

.  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  • 

46 

98.76 

t 

6.26 

•  •  • 

27 

100 

« • 

•  •  •  •   ■ 

... 

41 
18 
89 

78.84 
62.06 
68.20 

10 
11 
16 

19.28 
87.98 
28.88 

1 

•  •  • 

12 

17 

89.68 

16 

84.88 

11 

10 

16.16 

26 

87.87 

81 

10 

16.88 

26 

88.46 

80 

8 

44.88 

11 

17.74 

48 

•  •  « 

8 

14.64 

47 

1 

1.66 

6 

7.81 

68 

1 

2.04 

8 

6.12 

46 

•  •   ■ 

S 

8.17 

61 

•  •   • 

• . 

•   •  •  •  • 

48 

•   •  • 

•  • 

198 

1  (22  yn.) 

.60 

. . 

•  •  •  •  • 

166 

Pereontagt 


1.92 

•  •  •  •  •   • 

17.91 

26.68 

46.96 

46.16 

77.42 

86.46 

90.62 

91.88 

96.88 

100.00 

100.00 

99.4 


Table  4,  taken  from  Crampton,  shows  the  per  cent  of  imma- 
ture, or  prepubescent ;  maturing,  or  pubescent;  and  mature,  or 
postpubescent  boys  out  of  a  total  of  4,800. 


TABLB  4 

PnOBNTAOB  OV  BOTS  AT  OlVSN  STAOM  OV  PUBBBOSNOB  (ORAMPTOV) 


Age 

PrepnbMeent 

PnbMoent 

Poitpubeteent 

12.6-18.0 

69 

66 

41 

26 

16 

9 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

26 

26 

28 

28 

24 

20 

10 

4 

4 

2 

6 

18.0-18.6 

18 

18.6—14.0 

81 

14.0-14.6 

46 

14.5-15.0 

60 

16.0-15.5 

70 

15.5—16.0 

86 

16.0-16.6 

98 

16.5-17.0 

96 

17.0-17.5 

98 

17.6-18.0 

0 

100 

Baldwin,  B.T.     Physical  growth  and  schocA  progress.     U.S.  Bwr,  of 
Edue.  BuU.  No.  10, 1914.    p.  66. 

^Baldwin,  B.  T.    A  measuring  scale  for  physieal  growth  and  physiological 
age.    Fifteenth  Tearhook  of  this  Soci^,  1916.    Part  1,  pp.  11-12. 
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As  Crampton  points  out,  this  table  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
physiological  and  chronological  age  do  not  coincide.  Also,  "at 
characteristic  ages,  the  mature  are  more  than  33  per  cent  heavier, 
10  per  cent  taller,  and  33  per  cent  stronger  than  the  immature."** 
Crampton  says  further: 

Each  physiological  age  group  contains  individuals  who  vary  much  among 
themselves  as  to  their  real  physiological  age.  For  instance,  the  prepubescents 
are  fifty-flve  per  cent  of  the  total  number  at  the  age  of  13.25  years.  Some 
of  these,  fourteen  per  cent  of  aU  that  age,  will  become  pubescent  within  a 
half  year;  others,  one  per  cent  of  all,  will  not  become  pubescent  untU  16.75 
years  of  age.  This  one  per  cent  is,  therefore,  three  years  younger  physiologi- 
cally than  the  fourteen  per  cent.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  individuals  in  the 
postpubescent  groups  vary  as  to  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  they  have 
passed  through  pubescence.^ 

OBITEBIA  FOB  JUDGING  ONSET  OF  MATUBITT 

Measurements  of  height,  weight,  strength  and  vital  indices 
when  compared  with  certain  physiological  changes,  notably  in  the 
sex  organs,  have  led  certain  investigators  to  the  opinion  that 
height,  weight,  strength,  and  vital  indices  may  be  taken  as  criteria 
for  the  onset  of  maturity.  Foster,  for  instance,  believes  height 
alone  may  be  used  as  a  criterion  for  classification  according  to 
physiological  age;^''  and  Baldwin  thinks  height  and  weight  appear 
to  offer  excellent  objective  standards  for  determining  maturity  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  ^®  Crampton,  who  has  done  extensive  work 
in  this  field,  when  classifying  boys  with  whom  it  was  inconvenient 
to  employ  the  method  of  direct  examination,  used  the  following 
procedure : 

The  boys  formed  a  line  and  passed  in  review,  each  stating  his  age  to  the 
examiner.  He  was  then  given  a  number — one  was  most  mature,  five  least. 
The  following  signs  were  noted:    The  voice  (changed  and  low  or  unchanged 


"Crampton,  C.  W.  Anatomical  or  physiological  age  versus  chronological 
age.    Fed.  Setn.,  15:  1908,  230-237. 

^'Crampton,  C.  W.  Influence  of  physiological  age  on  scholarship.  Psych, 
CUmo,  1 :  1907,  115-120. 

^^oster,  W.  L.  Physiological  age  as  a  basis  of  classification  of  pupils 
entering  high  schools.    Psych,  Clinic,  4:  1910,  83-88. 

"Baldwin,  B.  T.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.  17.  8.  Bur.  of  Educ 
Bull.  No.  10, 1914.    215  p.  (bibL).    p.  67. 
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and  Mgh);  the  presence  of  tbe  second  molars;  height  and  weight;  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  of  the  face  and  hands.  In  the  immature  the  subcutaneous  fat 
is  more  evident  and  adheres  doselj  to  the  skin,  which  is  of  finei:  texture;  in 
the  mature  the  skin  is  firmer  and  thicker,  less  attached  to  subcutaneous  tissues, 
which  contain  less  fat.    The  prepubescent  is  chubby,  the  postpubescent  may  be 

fat,  but  there  is  an  easily  recognizable  difference The  principal  of 

the  school,  after  vdtnessing  the  classification  of  three  classes,  designated  the 
gradings  for  20  boys,  18  of  which  were  correct  and  2  varied  but  one  step." 

SCHOOL  WORK  AND  PUBESCENCE 

Porter,  Baldwin,  Christopher,  and  Smedley  have  conduded 
that  large  children  are  intellectually  superior  to  small  children; 
Gilbert  found  no  evidence  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  while  West 
and  Foster  found  a  negative  correlation.  After  an  examination 
of  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  of  other  investigators,  Baldwin  re- 
marks that  ''the  important  conclusion  here  was  long  ago  antici- 
pated by  Porter,  but  on  account  of  the  doubtful  attitude  of  these 
other  investigators  toward  his  result,  it  has  received  little  or  no 
attention.  He  very  wisely  says,  'No  child  whose  weight  or  height 
is  below  the  average  (median  or  norm)  for  its  age  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  school  grade  beyond  the  average  of  its  age  except 
after  such  a  physical  examination  as  shall  make  it  probable  that  the 
child's  strength  is  equal  to  the  strain.'  "^ 

Thus,  the  weight  of  later  and  more  careful  studies  seems  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  larger  children — and  hence  those  matur- 
ing earlier — are  intellectually  superior  to  smaller  children.  In  the 
light  of  the  correlation  found  between  good  scholarship  and  physi- 
cal maturity,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  large  percentage  of  the 
mature  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  inherently  dull.  A  num- 
ber of  experiments  have  thrown  light  upon  this  problem. 

Crampton's  investigations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  correlation  between  scholarship  and  pubescence.  Thus, 
he  found  boys  of  a  given  age  (14.75  years)  in  groups  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  term  in  the  high  school.  Of  the  boys  in  the  first 
term,  57.1  per  cent  were  mature,  and  of  those  in  the  fourth  and 

'*Crampton,  C.  W.     The  significance  of  physiological  age  in  education. 
Int.  Cong,  on  Hyg.  and  Demog.,  3:  1912,  224-236. 

"Baldwin,  B.  T.    loo,  cit,,  p.  90. 
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fifth  terms  83.3  per  cent  were  mature.  A  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  failures  of  boys  within  a  certain  age-group  (13  years) 
showed  18  per  cent  of  the  mature  failed  of  promotion,  as  compared 
with  27  per  cent  of  those  immature.  Groups  of  boys  aged  14  and 
15,  respectively,  showed  similar  results.  Considered  on  the  basis 
of  success  in  school,  the  class  work  of  the  immature  was  poorer 
than  that  of  the  mature,  as  fifty  per  cent  more  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter  faUed.*! 

The  results  of  Baldwin's  investigation  agree  in  many  particu- 
lars with  Crampton's.  His  records  show  children  of  accelerated 
physiological  development  completing  the  last  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  at  the  age  of  12  years,  9  5-6  months,  with  an  aver- 
age of  84.35;  and  those  of  retarded  physical  development  at  the 
age  of  13  years,  7-  3-4  months,  with  an  average  of  81.72.  He  con- 
cludes that  if  pedagogical  age  be  accepted  as  a  fair  equivalent  to 
mental  development,  'Hhe  tall,  heavy  boys  and  girls  with  good 
lung-capacity  are  older  physiologically  and  further  along  in  their 
stages  toward  mental  maturity  as  evidenced  by  school  progress 
than  short>  light  boys  and  girls. '  *** 

Stewart  studied  the  physical  growth  and  school  standing  of 
207  boys  over  a'period  of  years.  When  he  considered  the  individual 
curves  and  correlations,  together  with  the  size  of  the  boy  at  14 
years  of  age  and  his  stage  of  development,  the  indications  were  that 
the  tall  or  heavy  boys  of  early  development  ranked  better  than  tall 
or  heavy  boys  of  late  development,  and  that  light  boys  of  late 
development  ranked  better  than  light  boys  of  early  or  medium 
development.  '*Boys  of  medium  size  or  mediimi  period  of  develop- 
ment are  hard  to  classify,  though  a  majority  of  them  appear  to  be 
doing  school  work  of  medium  rank."**' 

An  investigation  was  made  in  the  New  York  City  elementary 
schools  to  determine  the  quality  of  school  work  these  average  pupils 
were  doing.    In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  pupils  who 


'^Orampton,  C.  W.    Influence  of  phTsioIogical  age  on  seholanhip.    PsjfcK 
CUiUo,  1:  1907,  115-120. 

"Baldwin,  B.  W.    loo.  cit.,  p.  96. 

'^  Stewart,  8.  F.    A  study  of  physical  growth  and  school  standing  of  bojs. 
Jour,  of  Eduo.  PsycK,  7:  1916,  414-426. 
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were  making  poor  marks  were  on  the  average  37,  40,  and  46  per 
cent,  respectively,  more  advanced  than  those  doing  satisfactory 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  it  was  recommended  that 
"children  who  mature  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  such  form  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  as  will  directiy  prepare  them  for  immediately  taking  part 
in  active  life/ '« 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  classes  in  seven  elementary  schools 
in  New  York  were  arranged  in  physiological  age-groups.  In  reply 
to  a  questionnaire,  most  of  the  teachers  expressed  themselves  as 
favoring  the  segregation.  They  were  practically  unanimous  in  re- 
porting a  more  unified  class  consciousness,  which  was  advan- 
tageous to  discipline.  Further  results,  as  indicated  by  the  replies 
of  the  teachers,  showed  the  mature  were  'slower'  than  the  imma- 
ture; that  both  groups  worked  better  when  segregated;  and  that 
the  approach  to  the  subject-matter  was  different  for  the  immature 
and  the  mature.*^ 

King  studied  a  group  of  272  children  between  the  ages  of  10.5 
and  17  to  ascertain  the  correlation  between  maturity  and  scholar- 
ship as  shown  by  marks,  first  classifying  them  without  reference 
to  chronological  age  into  three  groups:  immature,  maturing,  and 
mature.  This  classification  showed  that  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 
immature  stage  ranked  higher  than  those  maturing  or  mature. 
When  he  compared  the  marks  of  children  of  the  same  age  but  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  maturity,  he  found  the  reverse  to  be  true.  He 
says:^* 

While  the  number  of  eases  is  too  small  to  furnish  eonclusive  evidence,  it 
points,  in  general,  to  this  conclusion:  The  children  of  advanced  development 
in  these  years  are  superior  in  scholarship  to  those  who  are  less  fully  developed. 

Foster  classified  295  boys  of  an  entering  class  of  a  New  York 
City  high  school  into  eight  sections  according  to  physiological  age 
based  upon  pubescence.    These  he  compared  with  reference  to  dis- 


"Grampton,  C.  W.     Anatomical  or  physiological  age  versus  chronological 
age.    Fed.  Senu,  15:  1908,  230-237. 

*^rom  the  Fifteenth  annual  report,  physical  training  and  hygiene,  New 
York  City,  1912-13,  pp.  24-26. 

"King,  I.    The  High-School  Age.    1914,  235  p.  (p.  53.) 
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charges,  failures,  and  promotions,  with  149  other  boys  grouped 
into  four  divisions.    Another  group  of  18  boys,  classified  indiscrim- 
inately, furnished  a  further  basis  of  comparison. 
Poster  says:*^ 

Becords  of  smaUer  boys  *  *  *  •  show  fewer  discharges,  fewer  failures, 
and  more  promotioiis.  In  fact,  the  four  classes  of  the  smallest  boys  average 
almost  20  per  cent  more  promotions  than  the  classes  of  largest  boys.  This 
apparently  bad  showing  of  the  larger  boys  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  been  delayed  in  their  progress  at  school  or  by  circumstances 
at  home.  Going  to  work  is  usuaUy  out  of  the  question  for  a  small  boy,  and  in 
social  afPairs  and  in  athletics  he  is  not  at  all  successfuL  The  influences  that 
tempt  the  big  fellow  to  neglect  school  duties  do  not  have  the  same  force  against 
the  smaller  boy. 

The  marked  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  matter  of  discharges.  May  this 
difference  not  be  due  to  the  grouping  of  the  boys  of  the  same  development 
making  work  so  much  more  enjoyable  that  th^  do  not  have  the  same  inclina- 
tion to  leave  school  t 

Basing  his  judgment  on  Crampton's  tables,  Johnson  estimates 
45  per  cent  more  pubescent  and  adolescent  boys  are  found  in  the 
Cleveland  elementary  schools  than  in  the  high  schools.  Johnson's 
immediate  concern  in  this  instance  was  with  recreation,  and  from 
the  foregoing  deduction  he  asserts  that  to  confine  adolescent  games 
to  the  high  school  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  for  the  need  of  such  games  is  at  least  as  great 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Again,  the  '' practice  in  hardy  games 
ought  to  be  before  the  age  when  the  most  pupils  enter  the  high 
school.  The  prepubescent  years  from  10  to  12  are,  for  the  majority 
of  boys,  especially  favorable  for  the  beginning  of  athletic  interest 
and  skilL  If  participation  is  delayed  beyond  the  elementary  school 
period,  sufficient  interest  and  skill  for  personal  participation  in 
later  years  are  far  less  likely  to  be  developed. '  '^^ 

Although  the  significance  of  physiological  age  is  not  recognized 
as  some  investigators  think  it  should  be  in  the  actual  treatment  of 
children,  attention  has  been  called  from  time  to  time  to  its  impor- 
tance.   Dr.  Meylan,  of  Columbia  University,  writes  (in  a  personal 


"Foster,  W.  L,    loe.  eit^  pp.  88-88. 

''Johnson,  G.  E.    Education  through  recreation.    Cleveland  Survey  Foun- 
dation, pp.  34-35. 
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letter)  that  in  connection  with  his  work  with  boys  he  has  adopted 
for  grouping  for  athletic  contests  four  factors :  Chronological  age, 
physiological  age,  height,  and  weight;  and  that  he  has  found 
physiological  age  absolutely  essential  in  grouping  for  competition 
not  only  in  athletic  and  aquatic  sports  but  also  in  such  subjects 
as  nature-study,  camp-craft,  book  reading,  rifle  shooting,  and  man- 
ual training.  His  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  factor 
of  physiological  age  should  be  given  much  consideration  by  school 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  phases  of  work. 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  in  his  report  as  commissioner  of  labor. 
New  York  State,  1907,  says  that  **  there  should  be  added  to  our 
law  a  requirement  of  a  fixed  minimum  standard  of  physical  de- 
velopment as  a  condition  to  granting  a  certificate  of  fitness  to  work 
in  a  factory."  The  National  Education  Association  recommended 
in  1911,  that  child  labor  laws  be  so  modified  as  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  chronological  age  of  a  child  and  his  maturity, 
and  that  the  school-age  limit  should  be  determined  not  by  the  fact 
that  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  or  16,  but  by  "physio- 
psychological  data  corresponding  to  the  normal  standard  for  the 
age  limits  required  by  the  law.  All  children  or  persons  failing  to 
meet  such  maturity  tests  at  the  extreme  school-age  limit  should  re- 
main under  public  supervision  and  control,  either  until  they  reach 
maturity  or  permanently."  The  committee  on  medical  inspection 
of  schools  of  the  American  Medical  Association  recommended  that 
physical  and  developmental  examinations  should  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cause  of  arrested  mental 
and  physical  growth;  and  that  these  data,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  the  sociological  factors  of 
the  pupils'  environment,  "should  form  the  essential  basis  for  the 
adjustment  of  educational  activities,  both  physical  and  mental,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  physical  and  mental  health,  growth,  and 
development."*® 

As  a  result  of  extensive  experiments,  Crampton  recommends : 

Where  mature  and  immature  chUdren  are  now  brought  together  in  the 
same  class  in  the  elementary  or  high  school,  they  should  be  separated  into 


"Instances  cited  by  Crampton.    Int,  Cong,  on  Hyg,  and  Demog,,  3 :  1912, 
224-236. 
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different  classes,  so  that  the  pedagogical,  ethical  and  social  treatment  to  which 
thej  are  subjected  maj  be  better  adapted  to  their  disparate  and  distinct 
requirements  and  abilities. 

Child-labor  legislation  should  be  based  upon  physiological  age. 

All  observations,  records  and  investigations  of  children,  and  all  treatment 
of  children,  whether  pedagogical  or  medical,  social  or  ethical,  must  regard 
physiological  age  as  a  primary  and  fundamental  basis.* 

8EGBEGATI0N  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

Whether  girls  and  boys  ought  to  be  educated  in  the  same 
classes  should  probably  depend  upon:  (1)  Whether  the  two  sexes 
need  training  so  different  as  to  call  for  separate  classes;  and  (2) 
whether  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  sexes  are 
so  different  as  to  necessitate  separation  in  instruction.  The  first 
principle  involves  the  discussion  of  curricula,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  are  certain  subjects  where  co-instruction  can  hardly 
be  given.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  subjects  given  in  industrial 
arts  curricula,  and  in  physical  training,  the  sexes  cannot  be  handled 
together.  In  social  or  civic  education  the  content  may  be  the  same 
in  some  particulars  and  different  in  others,  while  in  the  so-called 
classical  subjects  the  content  might  be  the  same.'^ 

According  to  Hall,  boys  and  girls  of  the  early  adolescent  age 
tend  naturally  to  separate,  for  at  least  a  few  years  and  the  family 
and  home  recognize  this  tendency.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
brothers  and  sisters  develop  a  life  rather  independent  of  each  other, 
with  different  interests,  home  occupations,  and  games.  This  he 
believes  to  be  natural  and  biological  It  is  often  asserted,  also, 
that  boys  do  not  like  to  enter  into  competition  in  school  studies 
with  girls  at  this  age,  perhaps  because  they  recognize  that  girls 
excel  them.  Observations  show  ill  health  to  be  much  more  preva- 
lent among  girls  than  boys  during  the  pubertal  period  and  for 
the  ^  time  immediately  following,  owing  to  the  greater  physiological 
change  through  which  girls  pass.  Consideration  of  this  point 
leads  Burgerstein  to  believe  that  when  curricula  are  heavy,  it  may 
be  more  healthful  to  present  only  a  part  of  the  studies  in  feo-edu- 

*Crampton,  C.  W.  Anatomical  or  physiological  age  versus  chronological 
age.    Fed.  8em.,  15:  1908,  230-237. 

«*Snedden,  D,  and  Henderson,  E.  N.  Co-education.  Monroe 's  Cye,  of  B^kie*, 
vol.  2,  pp.  43-46. 
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cational  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  cnrricnla  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  account  of  the  different  physical  resistance  of  the  two  sexes 
as  well  as  their  different  mental  ability,  for  with  boys  the  period 
immediately  preceding  puberty  is  of  minor  resistance,  while  with 
girls  it  is  the  period  of  development  itself  and  the  years  immediate- 
ly following.  He  also  notes  that  after  the  pubertal  development 
girls  surpass  boys  of  the  same  age  in  dass  work.'^  Other  writers 
have  asked  whether  the  health  of  girls  may  not  be  permanently  im- 
paired through  too  dose  devotion  to  the  program  of  studies  at  this 
age. 

As  we  have  seen,  girls  mature  on  the  average  two  years  earlier 
than  boys.  Whether  mental  change  be  sudden  or  gradual,  the 
maturity  of  the  average  girl  of  fourteen  would  seem  to  be  sufficient- 
ly in  advance  of  the  maturity  of  the  average  boy  of  the  same  age 
to  possess  real  significance  educationally.  If  the  theory  that  mature 
children  require  a  different  treatment  from  the  immature  is  valid, 
it  can  be  conduded  that  a  certain  amount  of  segregation  will  be 
desirable. 

A  noteworthy  experiment  in  "limited''  segregation  was  under- 
taken by  Prindpal  Armstrong  in  the  Englewood  school  in  Chicago. 
While  he  would  not  have  boys  and  girls  attend  separate  schools, 
the  results  of  this  experiment  lead  him  to  believe  that  limited  segre- 
gation is  desirable.  He  says  segregation  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  of  the  high  school — ^ninth  and  tenth  years — ^holds  more 
boys  in  school,  greatly  improves  their  scholarship,  and  removes 
from  them  the  feeling  of  unfair  comparisons  due  to  difference  in 
degree  of  maturity  of  children  of  the  same  age  but  of  opposite 
sex ;  while  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  each 
sex  makes  it  easier  to  train  for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency.  A 
large  majority  of  the  teachers,  practically  all  of  the  boys  and  a 
majority  of  the  girls  favored  segregation;  while  the  vote  of  the 
parents  stood  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  plan,  with  90  per  cent  of 
the  parents  of  the  segregated  children  voting  favorably.^^ 

"Burgerstein,  L.  Hygiene  of  co-edncation.  Monroe's  Cyo.  of  Bdue.,  toI. 
1,  pp.  652-655. 

""Armstrong,  J.  E.  Limited  segregation.  Sdk.  Bev.  14:  1906,  726-738. 
Advantages  of  limited  segregation  in  Uie  bigh  school.  8oh.  Bev,,  18:  1910, 
339-350. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  problem  before  the  superintendent  or  principal  with  re- 
gard to  classification  of  pupils  reduces  itself  to  these  questions :  (1) 
Who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  junior  high  school ;  and  (2)  how  shall 
those  admitted  be  classified?  The  answers  to  both  these  questions 
may  perhaps  be  summed  up  under  two  heads:  (1)  working  ability, 
and  (2)  instruction  needed.  These  would  include  the  health  of 
the  pupil;  his  natural  capacity  and  interest;  the  probable  time  to 
be  devoted  to  school  work;  and  his  command  of  the  English 
language. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  superintendents  require 
the  pupil  to  ''complete  the  preceding  grade"  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  junior  high  school.  There  is  something  in  this  phrase  which 
implies  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  a  pupil  is  required  to  com- 
plete in  one  grade  before  he  is  judged  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
next;  and  it  also  implies,  that,  if  he  has  not  done  this  work,  he 
is  not  able,  or  at  least  he  is  not  to  be  allowed,  to  attempt  the  work 
of  the  next  grade.  Against  this  proposition  may  be  advanced  the 
argument  that  working  ability  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  work 
previously  done  or  the  amount  of  information  acquired.  Com- 
plaints of  'lack  of  preparedness'  made  by  teachers  from  the  col- 
lege down,  show  that  much  of  the  required  knowledge,  power,  or 
skill,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  either  never  been  acquired  where  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  or  that  it  has  been  lost  by  the  student. 
This  point  also  involves  a  consideration  of  the  psychological 
versus  the  logical  method  of  apportioning  subject  matter.  Fur- 
ther, results  of  tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship,  etc.,  show 
that  pupils  in  a  single  grade  may  vary  in  ability  to  the  extent  that 
a  third  may  represent  the  average  ability  of  the  grade  below,  and 
perhaps  a  third  represent  the  ability  of  the  grade  above.  Finally, 
the  majority  of  the  arguments  used  against  entrance  examinations 
for  the  high  school  and  college  may  be  used  here  against  requiring 
a  pupil  to  "complete  the  work"  of  one  grade  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  next. 

Examination  of  tables  of  the  distribution  of  children  by  age 
and  grade  shows  that  in  any  school  system  we  may  expect  to  find 
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pupils  who,  assuming  maturity  at  the  average  age,  have  been  ma- 
ture for  one  or  more  years  before  they  are  admitted  even  to  the 
seventh  grade.  An  extreme  case  was  found  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  the  survey  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  the  first  six 
grades  the  children  ranged  from  six  to  nineteen  years  in  age,  while 
in  one  grade  was  found  a  range  of  eleven  years  and  in  other  grades 
a  range  of  from  one  to  ten  or  fourteen  years.  From  this  it  was 
judged  that  an  age-range  of  five  years  or  more  would  be  found  in 
any  grade  from  the  first  on,  since  no  measures  were  taken  in 
Portland  to  segregate  pupils  on  account  of  age.^^  Pupils  who  have 
matured  before  they  have  reached  the  junior  high  school  may  be 
normal  mentally,  but  retarded  through  ill  health  or  absence  from 
school,  or  they  may  be  retarded  because  below  normal  mentally. 
In  either  case  they  can  hardly  profit  much  from  instruction  adapted 
to  children  chronologically  and  physiologically  years  younger  than 
they.  Moreover,  these  older  pupils  tend  to  be  rapidly  eliminated. 
In  inaugurating  changes  in  the  classification  and  treatment 
of  children  of  the  junior  high  school,  two  things  must  be  considered. 
First,  unless  the  child's  previous  experience  is  ignored,  there  will 
always  be  a  factor  which  will  make  for  moderation  in  the  transition 
from  methods  employed  in  the  first  six  grades  to  those  to  be  em- 
ployed later  on.  In  other  words,  methods  to  which  the  pupil  has 
become  accustomed  in  the  lower  grades  cannot  be  ignored  by  those 
organizing  the  junior  high  school.  Second,  as  Inglis  has  shown,  the 
organization  of  the  junior  high  school  will  be  substantially  the  same 
whether  the  saltatory  or  the  gradual  theory  of  development  be 
accepted.  In  the  first  instance  the  variability  of  the  time  at  which 
pupils  arrive  at  pubescence  would  prohibit  a  radical  change  of 
method  to  correspond  with  accompanying  psychical  changes.  Inglis 
says: 

The  gap  between  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first 
grade  of  the  high  school  as  oar  system  is  at  present  organized  is  great  and 
the  readjustment  which  faces  the  boj  or  girl  when  transferred  into  the  high 
school  is  tremendous.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  reorganization  of 
our  system  of  education  to  eliminate  that  gap,  to  facilitate  the  necessary  ad- 


"Beport  of  the  survey  of  the  public-school  system  of  school  district  No.  1, 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon.    City  of  Portland,  1913.    Chapt  0. 
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justmenty  and  to  ameliorate  the  articulation  between  elementary  and  aeeondary 
edneation.  *  *  *  *  If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  gradual  development  with  refer- 
ence to  mental  traite,  we  must  recognise  that  our  ichool  system  should  be  so 
organised  that  from  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  last  grade 
of  the  high  school  the  change  for  the  pupils  will  be  gradual  and  without  points 
of  abrupt  transition,  without  sharply  differentiated  administratiye  divisions, 
and  without  radical  changes  in  materials  and  methods  at  any  one  stage.  If 
we  adopt  the  theory  of  saltatory  development,  we  are  forced  to  the  same  con- 
clusion because  of  the  variability  found  at  any  one  stage  and  because  of  the 
distribution  of  pupils  throughout  the  grades.** 

PBESENT  BEQUIBEMENTS  OF  ADMISSION 

In  response  to  the  question:  ''Upon  what  do  yon  make 
entrance  to  the  junior  high  school  depend  t",  68  out  of  94 
replies  mention  nothing  more  than  "promotion'*,  ** completion'* 
or  ''satisfactory  completion''  of  the  preceding  grade.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  California  state 
law  provides  that  the  "high-school  board  of  any  high-school  dis- 
trict or  the  trustees  of  any  high  school,  may  prescribe  intermediate 
school  courses,  and  admit  thereto  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
sixth  year  of  the  elementary  school;"  and  that  the  school  systems 
of  California  uniformly  have  this  requirement^^  A  similar  situa- 
tion is  found  in  Vermont 

Four  other  schools  admit  upon  recommendation  of  the  teacher 
or  principal;  four  others  consider  primarily  the  child's  ability  to 
carry  the  work;  and  one  makes  no  special  requirement.  Eighteen 
additional  systems  mention  specifically  that  they  admit  "big"  boys 
and  girls,  "over-age"  pupils,  "mature"  pupils,  or  pupils  who  are 
"out  of  place"  in  the  elementary  school,  whether  they  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  or  not.  Four  of  this  latter  dass  have 
exceptionally  liberal  entrance  requirements.  At  Lafayette,  Ind- 
iana, a  pupil  is  admitted  if  he  possesses  the  "ability  to  compute  the 
form  processes  in  arithmetic;  ability  to  read  intelligently;  and 
ability  to  write  welL"  At  the  Wisconsin  High  School  the  "re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  sixth  dass  [corresponding  to  the 

**Ingli8,  A.  J.    A  fundamental  problem  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  high 
school.    ScK  Bev.,  23:  1915,  307-318. 

^School  Law  of  California,  1915,  p.  152.    Italics  are  the  author's. 
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seventh  grade]  are  *'  (a)  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  simple 
English  with  reasonable  ease  and  accuracy,  (b)  good  health,  (c) 
twelve  years  of  age.  (Applicants  under  twelve  years  of  age  will 
receive  special  attention,  and  if  they  show  a  mental  age  of  twelve 
years  or  above,  they  may  be  admitted).'*  Solvay,  New 
York,  has  essentially  the  same  requirements,  save  that 
mature  pupils  are  admitted  from  the  elementary  school — a  depart- 
ment not  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  High 
School.  In  Cincinnati  admission  depends  upon  ''age,  schooling, 
interest  of  the  child,  and  recommendation  of  the  principal." 

A  number  of  cities  have  segregated  classes  because  different 
curricula  are  being  planned  for  the  sexes ;  three  have  tried  segrega- 
tion for  psychological  reasons,  but  find  no  advantage  accruing 
therefrom  ;^^  one  would  have  segregation  if  the  school  were  large 
enough;  three  schools  wiU  try  some  experiments  in  segregation ;87 
six  maintain  separate  classes  for  the  sexes  in  whole  or  in  part,^® 
of  which  three  are  convinced  that  segregation  has  special  advan- 
tages for  pupils  of  this  age.  Two  places  have  groups  classified 
according  to  physidogical  age^^  (See  Appendix,  Section  3). 

SUMMABY 

A  consideration  of  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of  the 
adolescent  points  toward  the  following  tentative  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  psychological  justification  for  the  claim  that  edu- 
cational practice  should  differ  both  in  content  and  method  for  the 
pupil  of  the  adolescent  stage  as  compared  with  the  pupil  of  the 
preadolescent  stage. 

2.  Physical  mental  maturity,  for  which  chronological  age  can 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  should  play  an  important  part  both 
in  classification  as  to  grade  and  group  within  the  grade. 

3.  Since  girls  mature  on  the  average  two  years  earlier  than 
boys,  and  since  the  changes  through  which  the  girl  passes  at  this 

"^Chanute,  Kaa.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Bichmond,  Ind.    Bichmond  has  found  it 
adTantageous  to  separate  the  sexes  in  assembly. 

"HByansTille,  Ind.;  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Paducah,  Ky. 

"Santa  Bosa,  Cal.;  Santa  Ana,  Gal.;  Boanoke,  Va.;  Brookings,  N.  D.; 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Bodiester,  Minn. 

"Lafayette  and  Evansrille,  Ind. 
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Stage  are  by  no  means  parallel  with  those  of  the  boy,  a  certain 
amount  of  segregation  will  be  required  for  psychological  and  hy- 
gienic reasons,  as  well  as  for  more  utilitarian  purposes. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  clearly  mature  should  not  be  kept 
in  elementary  classes  with  children  who  are  physiologically  young- 
er, but  they  should  be  advanced  to  the  instruction  of  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  whether  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding grades  or  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  junior  high  school  to 
provide  suitable  instruction  for  such  pupils. 

5.  On  account  of  the  great  variability  in  chronological  age  at 
which  pupils  arrive  at  maturity,  methods  of  instruction  should  not 
be  radically  changed,  even  when  the  saltatory  theory  of  mental  de- 
velopment is  held.  Such  a  change  in  methods  could  be  seriously 
considered  only  if  pupils  were  grouped  according  to  physiological 
and  psychological  development. 

6.  Previous  methods  of  instruction  to  which  the  pupil  has 
been  accustomed  should  be  a  governing  factor  in  the  formulation 
of  methods  of  instruction  for  the  junior  high  school. 

7.  Further  experimentation  in  segregation  as  to  sex  and 
grouping  as  to  physiological  age  is  needed.  These  plans,  if  demon- 
strated to  be  valuable,  could  be  introduced  into  many  high  schools. 


CHAPTER  in 

THE  CURRICULUM 

GENERAL  PBOBLEMS 

The  educational  aims  of  the  junior  high  school  are  dependent 
upon  those  of  the  complete  educational  system,  of  which  it  is  one 
unit.  Educational  aims  are  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  social 
efficiency  and  individual  development.  Differences  in  regard  to 
the  formulation  of  the  junior-high-school  curriculum  arise  accord- 
ing to  the  way  these  aims  are  interpreted,  defined,  or  stressed ;  and 
according  to  the  system  of  educational  psychology  the  interpreter 
has  formulated.  The  main  controversy  relates  to  industrial  educa- 
tion and  the  differentiation  of  curricula.  To  some,  the  industrial 
activities  of  a  community  indicate  that  curricula  paralleling  them 
are  to  be  offered  in  the  junior  high  school  because  its  students  are 
soon  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  industries ;  to  others,  community 
activities  determine  the  curricula  because  they  afford  the  real  basis 
of  instruction,  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  pupil's  potential 
knowledge  or  ideas  have  been  formed  and  will  be  formed  from  his 
interaction  with  his  environment.  Still  others  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  should  be  the  common  property  of  all, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  define  these  elements  of 
knowledge  and  incorporate  them  in  the  curriculum.  To  the  first 
group,  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  necessary  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses ;  to  the  second,  skill  or  specific  habits  are  entirely  subservient 
to  the  educative  process ;  to  the  third,  specific  habits  are  subservient 
to  the  acquisition  of  certain  essential  elements  of  knowledge  or 
constants.  Each  of  these  three  points  of  view  includes  the  others 
to  a  degree  determined  by  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  the 
particular  point  of  view,  to  the  educational  psychology  of  the 
theorist,  and  to  his  general  philosophy  of  education. 

Democracy  in  education  is  a  popular  theme.  For  some,  it 
means  that  the  school  shall  give  each  child  a  maximal  individual 
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development  according  to  his  ability  and  interests.  These  educa- 
tors often  accuse  the  high  school  of  having  ministered  to  the  needs 
of  a  selected  group  only  and  declare  that  it  must  now  minister 
to  the  needs  of  any  and  all.  For  others,  democracy  means  unifi- 
cation; our  common  problems  of  life  and  government  will  be  bet- 
ter met  and  handled  by  those  who  have  learned  to  reason,  and  who 
have  been  impressed  by  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation  and  to 
society.  While  these  educators  are  somewhat  satisfied  with  the  past 
accomplishments  of  the  schools,  they  nevertheless  recognize  the 
necessity  of  reorganizing  the  present  school  system.  Their  chief 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  A  third 
group  of  writers  makes  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  reconcil- 
ing these  two  attitudes. 

Such  divergent  views  naturally  entail  controversy  when  a  re- 
adaption  of  the  curriculum  is  undertaken.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
schools  should  give  the  best  preparation  for  Uf e.  But  is  this  prep- 
aration best  given  by  making  the  schools  train  somewhat  specifi- 
cally along  lines  indicated  by  social  and  industrial  demands — ^a  con- 
ception which  requires  separate  curricula  and  perhaps  separate 
schools;  or  is  it  best  given  by  a  curriculum  built  upon  social  de- 
mands, but  which  develops  skill  in  industry  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  facilitates  the  advance  of  the  educative  process?  The  former 
plan  implies  less  and  the  latter  more  differentiation  according  to 
individual  tastes  and  capacities.  Or,  again,  would  not  an  indi- 
vidual be  better  fitted  for  life  if  he  were  to  master  those  common 
elements  of  knowledge  that  may  be  proved  to  be  worth  while,  and 
can  not  these  be  better  presented  in  a  common  curriculum  t  In- 
deed, if  we  agree  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  junior  high  school 
to  give  this  stock  of  common  knowledge,  does  this  not  mean  that 
pupils  will  be  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  that  there  will  be  but 
little  differentiation  as  a  consequence? 

Snedden  defines  vocational  education  as  that  education  which 
trains  the  individual  to  be  an  effective  producer,  and  cultural  edu- 
cation as  that  education  which  trains  the  individual  to  be  the  best 
consumer.  In  this  sense  he  makes  production  along  any  line — ^pro- 
fessional, artistic,  spiritual,  or  economic — ^the  result  of  vocational 
education,  while  in  the  expenditure  of  leisure,  in  reading  pai>er8» 
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magazines,  and  books,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  art  or  music,  or 
in  the  consumption  of  food,  coltaral  education  would  function. 

<<  Vocational  edncatioii  differs  from  general,  or  liberal,  edneation  fonda- 
mentaUy  as  regards  its  essential  aims,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  differ  also, 
f  uQdamentaUy,  as  regards  the  means  and  methods  of  instmetion,  as  weU  as 
the  administrative  agencies  which  are  intimately  related  to  means  and 
methods  of  instruction.  It  is  farther  contended  that  vocational  education 
and  liberal  education  cannot  be  effectively  carried  on,  so  far  as  regards  a 
given  group  of  pupils,  in  a  way  which  permits  of  a  considerable  blending 
of  the  unlike  types  of  instruction.  To  attempt  this  is  to  defeat  the  aims 
both  of  liberal  and  of  vocational  training.  One  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  genuine  efficiency  in  either  liberal  or  vocational  education  is  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  on  the  one  type  or 
the  other,  so  far  as  regards  the  expenditure  of  this  time  and  energy  in 
any  given  time."* 

Snedden  makes  essentially  the  same  distinction  for  the  sub- 
jects of  the  junior  high  school.  In  discussing  ''courses  for  youths 
of  12  to  14  years  of  age''  he  sees  two  prime  factors  that  will  make 
for  a  wider  latitude  in  making  individual  programs  of  study : 
(1)  "the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  of  training  and  instruc- 
tion;*'  and  (2)  the  ** variability  of  the  educational  needs."  He 
then  classifies  school  subjects  into  two  types,  and  says  that  ''the 
conspicuous  result  expected  in  the  case  of  the  alpha  type  is  ability 
to  do,  to  express  in  action,  while  the  most  tangible  result  expected 
in  the  case  of  the  beta  type  is  appreciation  or,  in  one  sense  of  the 
words,  interest.**  In  a  suggested  curriculum  he  indicates  that  some 
of  the  subjects  will  be  predominately  "alpha,"  some  predomi- 
nately "beta;"  and  some  either  "alpha"  or  "beta,"  depending 
upon  the  student.  The  basis  for  both  positive  and  negative  pro- 
scription of  subjects  will  be  natural  endowment — ^the  requirement 
that  the  pupil  receive  instruction  and  training  necessary  or  great- 
ly advantageous  to  him  in  after  life — and  social  demands.  "A 
heavy  burden  rests  upon  authorities  to  establish  the  presumption 
that  it  is  better  that  these  proscriptions  should  thus  be  made  than 
that  each  pupil,  subject  to  the  general  requirement  that  he  must 

^Bnedden,  D.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  Fundamental  distinctions  between  liberal 
and  vocational  education.    Proo,  N,  E.  A,,  1914, 152-3. 

Snedden  also  makes  this  distinction  in  his  Problems  4n  Eduoationdl  Bead- 
justment.  p.  115. 
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employ  all  of  his  school  time  profitably,  shall  freely  elect  his  own 
course/'* 

Bagley  does  not  agree  with  this  distinction  between  liberal 
and  vocational  education.  He  believes  it  is  really  the  old  one  of 
education  for  leisure  and  education  for  work.  He  points  out  that 
an  individual  does  not  produce  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  con- 
sume for  another  period,  but  as  a  producer  an  individual  is  also 
a  consumer.  Certain  fundamental  activities,  he  says,  cannot  be 
classified  either  as  predominately  productive  or  as  predominately 
consumptive,  while  certain  essential  facts  are  neither  productive 
nor  consumptive.* 

With  regard  to  vocational  education,  Dewey  holds  that  the  guid- 
ing aim  must  be  first  of  all  to  keep  youth  under  educative  influ- 
ences for  a  longer  time.  Gary,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  have 
shown  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  elimination  is  to  make  instruc- 
tion significant  to  pupils.  But  ''in  these  places  the  aim  has  not 
been  to  turn  the  schools  into  preliminary  factories  supported  at 
public  expense,  but  to  borrow  from  shops  the  resources  and  motives 
which  make  teaching  more  effective  and  wider  in  reach."  "In  the 
second  place,  the  aim  must  be  efficiency  of  industrial  intelligence, 
rather  than  trade  efficiency.''  Providing  skilled  workers,  even  in 
superior  crafts,  is  not  the  chief  problem.  Extreme  specialization 
in  manufacturing  processes,  automatic  machinery,  the  rapid  change 
by  means  of  inventions  of  the  forms  of  machine  industry,  the  ex- 
treme mobility  of  the  laboring  population,  and  the  fact  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  a  compli- 
cated machine  as  the  automobile,  are  facts  that  ''cry  aloud  against 
any  trade  training  that  is  not  an  integral  part  of  a  more  general 
plan  of  industrial  education.  They  speak  for  the  necessity  of  an 
education  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  develop  initiative  and  personal 
resources  of  intelligence."  The  preparation  of  skilled  laborers  for 
the  trades  that  we  have  today  would,  moreover,  tend  to  keep  the 
present  industrial  regime  as  it  is,  and  would  not  tend  to  work  any 

*Snedden,  D.  The  character  and  extent  of  desirable  flezibilitj  as  to 
courses  of  instruction  and  training  for  youths  of  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Educ. 
Ad.  and  Super.,  2:  1916,  219-234. 

"Bagley,  W.  G.  Fundamental  distinctions  between  liberal  and  vocational 
education.    Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1914,  p.  164. 
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change,  which  is  highly  desirable.^  Nor  is  it  altogether  true  that 
definite  trade  training  would  always  mean  competency  for  self- 
support.  One  of  the  causes  of  incompetency  and  poverty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  individuals  have  been  educated  to  only  a  special  line 
of  activity,  which  is  transformed  or  even  eliminated  by  social 
progress.^ 

Dewey  states  his  position  with  reference  to  the  dual  system  of 
control  of  the  vocational  and  the  regular  school  system  in  no  un- 
mistakable terms.  He  opposed  the  proposed  Indiana  legislation 
and  the  Cooley  bill  on  the  following  grounds  :•  It  will  produce 
class  stratification,  because  there  will  be  a  segregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  more  well-to-do  families  of  the  community  from  those 
children  who  will  presumably  earn  their  own  living  by  working 
for  wages  in  manual  and  commercial  employments.  But  this  is 
not  all.  These  schools  were  to  be  established  entirely  separate  from 
the  present  educational  system,  directed  and  taught  by  a  different 
body  of  administrators  and  teachers,  and  receiving  their  support 
directly  from  the  state.  Dewey  asks  if  any  sound  reasons  could  be 
advanced  against  further  administrative  segregations  in  behalf  of 
religious  creeds  or  foreigners,  if  commercial  bodies  and  employers 
of  labor  were  to  procure  a  state  supported  system  of  schools  in  their 
own  behalf.  Not  that  all  the  employers  are  seeking  their  own  ends, 
but  that  those  who  are  doing  «o  do  not  realize  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  towards  class  stratification.  Again,  in  the  wide-spread 
educational  adjustment  taking  place  at  present,  an  attempt  is  al- 
ready being  made  to  add  to  the  curriculum  certain  subjects  of  the 
vocational  type.  If  two  types  of  schools  should  be  established,  the 
result  would  be  a  duplication  of  facilities,  with  added  expense; 
the  forces  effecting  a  re-adaptation  of  the  traditional  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  and  high  school  to  meet  the  change  of  social  con- 
ditions, would  be  driven  into  a  narrow  channel,  while  the  old  cur- 
riculum would  be  **left  frozen  in  its  narrow  form,*' 


^Dewey,  J.    A  policy  of  industrial  education.    Man,  Tr,  and  Voc,  Educ., 
16:  1915,  393-397.    PubUshed  also  in  The  New  Sep.,  2:  1914,  1M2. 

■Dewey,  J.    Philosophy  of  education.    Monroe's  Cyo,  of  Educ.,  vol.  4,  pp. 
697-703. 

*Dewey,  J.    Industrial  education.    A  wrong  kind.    The  New  Sep.,  2 :  1915, 
71-73.    Splitting  up  the  school  system,  Ihid.,  283-284. 
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Snedden  and  Dewey  are  not  at  agreement  at  this  point^  To 
Snedden's  mind,  the  question  of  nnit  or  dual  control  is  not  funda- 
mental, but  rather  the  question:  ''what  constitutes  sound  peda- 
gogic theories  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  suited  to  vocational  edu- 
cation in  schools,  and  secondly,  the  most  effective  organization  and 
administration  of  the  means  designed  to  realize  them."  It  has 
been  shown  that  Snedden  draws  a  distinction  between  vocational 
and  liberal,  or  cultural,  education,  and  believes  these  two  forms  of 
education  cannot  well  be  carried  on  together.  Social  and  economic 
conditions,  he  adds,  make  evident  the  need  of  vocational  training, 
since  only  a  few  of  the  industries  are  so  organized  that  they  can 
give  a  good  vocational  training.  Moreover,  schoolmen,  however 
well  intentioned,  are  apt  to  be  impractical  and  fail  to  appreciate 
actual  conditions.  Three  distinct  conditions  are  necessary  if  this 
form  of  education  is  to  be  effective:  practical  participation  in  pro- 
ductive work;  technical  studies  related  to  productive  work;  and 
general  vocational  studies  designed  to  promote  the  vocational 
branches.  Teachers  must  be  masters  of  the  trade  or  calling  they  are 
teaching,®  for  experience  has  taught  us  the  ordinary  school  man  has 
inadequate  ideas  concerning  vocations  and  is  incompetent  to  teach 
them.  Therefore,  he  reluctantly  concludes,  if  we  are  to  have  voca- 
tional education  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  youth  as  well  as  for 
the  favored  classes,  we  must  supply  special  schools  for  this  purpose. 

In  reply,  Dewey  says  Snedden  should  define  what  he  means 
by  vocational  education.  He  himself  believes  vocational  education 
does  not  mean  the  ' '  identification  of  education  with  acquisition  of 
specialized  habits  in  the  management  of  machines  at  the  expense 
of  an  industrial  intelligence  based  on  science  and  a  knowledge  of 
social  problems  and  conditions."  Vocational  education  has  as  its 
supreme  regard  the  development  of  such  intelligent  initiative, 
ingenuity  and  executive  capacity  as  shall  make  workers,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  masters  of  their  own  industrial  fate. 

The  ''demands  of  society,"  as  far  as  trade  training  is  con- 
cerned, are  formulated  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  in- 


»Snedden,  D.    Vocational  education.    The  New  Bep.,  3 :  1915,  40-42. 
Dewej,  J.    Education  vs.  trade  training.    The  New  Bep,,  3 :  1915,  42-43. 

*Snedden,  D.    Problems  in  Educational  Beadjustmeni,  Ch.  8. 
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dustries.  This  is  recog^nized  by  educators  who  discuss  vocational 
training  for  the  public  schools.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  attitude  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  corporation 
schools.  SteinmetZy  for  example,  calls  the  corporation  school  a  con- 
tinuation school  and  says  that,  since  its  success  is  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  public-school  pupils,  the  period  of  general  educa- 
tion should  be  lengthened  rather  than  shortened.  He  would  have 
such  subjects  as  manual  training  taught  for  educative  and  recrea- 
tive value  and  as  means  of  physical  development,  but  stands 
squarely  against  the  extreme  utilitarianism  which  some  would  bring 
into  the  public  schools.  He  says:  ''Vocational  training,  as  exten- 
sion work  after  graduation  from  general  education,  is  necessary 
to  retain  our  industrial  advantage.  But  instruction  in  the  trades, 
vocational  training  in  the  grades,  is,  in  my  opinion,  vicious  and 
should  be  opposed.  "• 

According  to  the  literature  on  corporation  schools  it  would  seem 
that  his  view  is  fairly  representative.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  policy 
of  some  of  these  schools  to  train  not  only  in  spedjSc  trade  habits, 
but  to  introduce  academic  and  ''cultural"  subjects  as  well. 

Bagley  attacks  the  problem  from  the  side  of  democracy  or 
social  solidarity.  A  high  level  of  common  ideas — ^which  are  the  im- 
plements or  means  of  thought — ^"is  essential  to  collective  thinking 
on  a  high  plane,"  and  the  "efficiency  of  a  democracy  is  directly  de- 
peQdent  upon  the  number  of  ideas  that  are  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  democratic  group."  An  evaluation  should  be  made 
of  the  elements  of  the  different  subjects,  such  as  history  or  arith- 
metic, in  order  that  the  most  valuable  will  be  taught;  and  there 
should  also  be  enough  uniformity  to  enable  all  pupils  to  acquire 
these  common  elements.  Social  solidarity  can  best  be  insured  if 
the  schools  devote  their  efforts  toward  the  elevation  of  the  general 
level  of  common  intelligence,  which  is  "pretty  clearly  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  common  elements  in  the  school  program."^**    He 


*Steiiimetz,  G.  P.  The  relation  of  the  corporation  school  to  the  public 
schools.  Nat,  Asm,  of  Corporation  Schools,  Bept,  of  first  annual  convention, 
Dayton,  1913,  pp.  297-301. 

bagley,  W.  C.  The  justification  of  a  certain  measure  of  uniformitj. 
Univ.  of  III  Sch.  of  Educ  BuU.  No.  IS,  1914,  12-21. 
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calls  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  interest  and  spontaneity,  **indis- 
pensible  ingredients''  of  an  "effective  educational  theory."  They 
must,  however,  **be  supplemented  by  the  more  virile  virtues  of 
duty  and  of  effort  and  of  sacrifice."  He  stresses  effort  as  neces- 
sary to  mental  growth,  accuracy  and  thoroughness  as  funda- 
mentals, and  order  and  sequence  as  essentials  to  mental  mastery.^  ^ 
He  says  with  regard  to  individual  differences  that  all  children 
cannot  be  put  through  the  same  ''educational  mill,"  but  be- 
lieves that,  until  more  study  is  given  to  the  evaluation  of  the  pres- 
ent curriculum,  we  will  not  be  in  position  to  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty just  how  much  differentiation  should  be  made.^*  In  any 
event,  ''if  ever  a  country  should  adopt  the  policy  of  an  iron  edu- 
cation, it  is  our  country  at  this  time. '  '^* 

This  view  led  Bagley  to  make  a  vigorous  objection  to  the  cur- 
ricula outlined  by  Ayres  in  the  Springfield  survey,  which  pro- 
vided for  differentiation  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade.  He 
questioned  Ayres'  interpretation  and  comparison  of  European 
educational  systems,  and  asserted  that  social  stratification  similar 
to  that  in  Europe  would  result  from  a  differentiation  such  as  out- 
lined by  him.** 

This  challenge  elicited  from  Judd  a  reply  as  vigorous.  With 
regard  to  the  European  situation,  he  stated  that  the  psychological 
and  pedagogical  considerations  underlying  their  schools  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal.**^ 
Psychologically,  the  essential  consideration  is  that  the  twelve-year- 
old  is  in  the  first  "fiush  of  adolescence" — ^he  begins  to  have  indi- 
viduality, to  look  upon  a  larger  world,  and  to  consider  his  duty 
to  himself  and  society.  Moreover,  he  will  be  half  through  ado- 
lescence at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  we  must  therefore 
begin  with  the  beginning  of  adolescence  if  we   would  exert  the 

'^Bagley,  W.  G.    Some  handicaps  to  education  in  a  democracy.    8ch,  and 
Soc,  3 :  1916,  807-816.  See  also  Sneddon 's  discussion  of  this  article,  pp.  816-818. 

"Bagley,  W.  C.    The  justification  of  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity.  Univ, 
of  III  Sch,  of  Educ.  Bull  No.  IS,  1914.    12-21. 

"Bagley,  W.  C.    Some  handicaps  to  education  in  a  democracy.    8ck,  and 
8oc.,  3 :  1916,  807-816. 

**Bagley,  W.  C.    The  six-six  plan.    5c*.  and  Home  Educ,,  34:  1915,  3-5. 
"Judd,  C.H.    The  junior  high  schooL    Sch.  Bev.  23:  1915,  25-33. 
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largest  influence.  This  means  the  elementary  method  naturally 
ends  with  the  sixth  grade,  and  with  the  seventh,  differentiation  must 
be  made  because  of  individual  differences.*®  The  eight-four 
plan  is  not  a  product  of  a  struggle  for  democracy,  nor  has  it  been 
proved  that  the  high  school  is  democratic.  The  elementary  school 
''was  at  the  outset  an  undefined,  and  in  many  respects,  unlimited 
institution,"  as  is  shown  by  different  schools  of  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  grades.  But  the  old  grade-high-school  plan  is  unnatural, 
and  is  being  abandoned.  We  need  to  ''remove  the  obstacles  to 
progress  now  found  in  the  high  school  and  grades,"  and  make  for 
true  economy  by  avoiding  wasteful  duplication,  by  facilitating 
progress,  and  by  unifying  the  school  system.  In  Judd's  opinion, 
the  real  danger  connected  with  the  junior  high  school  is  that  there 
may  not  be  sufficiently  thorough  pedagogical  and  psychological 
study  given  to  the  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter. 

In  different  articles  and  editorials  that  he  has  written,  Johns- 
ton^'^  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  position  upon  curriculum  differ- 
entiation. He  characterizes  as  "absolutists"  those  who  would  care- 
fully select  certain  "absolute  essentials"  for  all  pupils,  and  who 
favor  a  non-differentiated  curriculum  through  the  junior  high 
school  to  bring  it  about  that  all  pupils  should  be  taught  these  "ab- 
solute essentials."  Such  a  plan  is  a  "daring  dream  of  national 
uniformity"  and  "tends  to  remind  us  forcibly  that  the  belief  in 
content  is  still  widely  current."  In  his  opinion,  as  in  Judd's, 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  are  by  nature  different,  and 
hence  require  different  treatment.  As  a  "socialized  conception  of 
all  education"  will  furnish  the  medium  for  development,  there  will 
come  as  a  consequence  a  "richer  democracy  of  real  self-directing 
individuals  who  have  had  meted  out  to  them  by  a  public  educa- 
tional system  the  sort  of  education  which  the  industrial  and  social 
state  made  necessary,  as  well  as  the  sort  always  necessary  from 
the  very  fact  of  the  humanity  of  man  himself."*® 


"Judd,  C.H.    The  junior  high  school.    Sch.  Bev.,  24:  1916,  249-260. 

^^See  Eduo.  Ad,  and  Super.,  toIs.  1  and  2. 

"Johnston,  C.  H.    What  is  curriculum  differentiation f     (Editorial)    Eduo, 
Ad,  and  Super,,  2:  1916,  49-57. 
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Johnston  distinguishes  two  forms  of  cnrricolum  making.  One 
of  these  he  refers  to  as  clerical  and  manipnlatiYey  and  the  other 
as  discriminating  and  educational.  The  former  shows  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  in  organization  and  oystematization  alone, 
while  the  other  represents  keen  insight  into  individual  and  group 
differences.  By  means  of  a  manipulative  program,  a  large  number 
of  curricula  are  frequently  shown  in  a  school,  though  in  reality 
but  dight  variation  exists  between  them.^^  He  evidently  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  high-school  principal  makes  curricula  in 
this  manner,  while  on  the  other  hand  educational  theorists  do  not 
give  advice  specific  enough  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  Thus,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

Bewildered  American  High-School  Principal:  Gentlemen,  I  have  no 
•neh  clear  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  the  high  school  as  have  my  visiting 
coUeagues  from  Europe  or  the  University  specialists  here  present.  When- 
ever we  American  high-school  principals  hear  of  some  new  curriculum  we 
at  once  regroup  our  high-school  subjects  and  thus  provide,  on  paper,  the 
curriculum  desired.  Most  of  these  curriculums,  however,  are  merely  the 
result  of  a  re-shufling  of  courses.  They  are  merely  paper  curriculums.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  America  no  '' pillar  theory"  of  curriculum  con- 
struction. I  recently  read  carefully  the  published  curriculums  of  high 
schools  of  American  cities  with  about  20,000  population.  These  40  schools 
offered  180  curriculums,  averaging  more  than  four  curriculums  each.  I 
know  that  no  one  of  them  furnishes  four  thorough  and  distinguishable 
trainings  for  as  many  intelligibly  grouped  divisions  of  the  students.  I 
myself  print  eight  curriculums  for  our  pupils,  but  most  of  them  represent 
varieties  of  the  college  preparatory.  Those  that  do  not  are  vocational 
mainly  in  name.  From  the  points  of  view  of  the  functions  of  secondary 
education  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction,  the  basis  for  assigning 
students  to  curriculums,  systems  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
and  the  securing  of  teachers  of  vocational  education,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
to  this  body  that  I  am  entirely  at  sea.  I  feel  that  the  American  high  school 
is  somehow  on  trial,  and  that  radical  readjustments  are  impending.  I  have 
found  this  conference  absorbingly  interesting.  I  hope,  however,  engrossing 
as  these  speculative  questions  are,  that  something  more  definite  may  issue 
from  it  before  we  adjourn.  We  principals  have  to  do  something  each  day. 
We  wish  safe  guidance.* 


** Johnston,  G.  H.    Curriculum  adjustments  in  high  schooL    Boh,  Bev^  22: 
1914.    677-690. 

^Johnston,  C.  H.    The  high-school  issue.    A  symposium.    Educ.  Ad,  and 


Super,,  7 1  1916,  29-49. 
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A  discriminating  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  organized 
with  reference  to  individual  needs.^^  Johnston  does  not  believe  a 
''discriminating  program''  will  rigidly  separate  groups  of  pupils, 
thereby  working  an  educational  disadvantage  to  some — although 
he  recognizes  this  is  a  possibility — because  a  number  of  courses 
will  function  in  different  curricula.  If  courses  are  modified  for 
their  different  "curriculum  settings/'  this  in  no  way  ''precludes 
or  lessens  the  probability  of  their  preserving  their  distinctive  edu- 
cational values  as  '  subjects '."^^ 

However,  certain  principles  are  common  to  discussions  of  sub- 
ject matter.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  tendency  to  take  definite  ac- 
count of  the  pupil's  exx>erience  as  the  starting  point  of  all  instruc- 
tion, and  consequently  to  draw  upon  the  immediate  environment 
for  subject  matter ;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  tendency,  perhaps  more 
marked  in  the  elementary  school,  to  fix  certain  constants  of  instruc- 
tion. One  of  these  views  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  other. 
They  come  closely  together  in  that  the  constants  are  chosen  because 
of  their  importance  and  frequency  in  daily  life,  which  means  the 
constants  are  the  most  common  environmental  elements  found  in 
the  life  of  the  average  person.  However,  the  points  of  emphasis 
differ,  being  the  child  in  the  first  case,  and  subject  matter  in  the 
second.  Emphasis  upon  the  psychology  of  adolescent  and  the 
prindple  of  interest^  brings  it  about  that  less  heed  is  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  standardized  subject  matter;  while  with  increased 
stress  upon  the  acquisition  of  subject  matter  comes  a  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  the  psychological  makeup  of  the  child. 

The  word  "cultural"  is  given  many  meanings,  the  most  com- 
mon being  almost  synonymous  with  "informational"  or  perhaps 
"conventional,"  and  is  applied  to  subjects  closely  akin  to  those 
found  in  the  "old  curriculum"  in  comparison  with  the  more  "use- 
ful" subjects  of  a  prevocational  or  vocational  character.  "Cul- 
tural ' '  is  used  by  other  writers  to  mean  that ' '  habit  of  mind  which 

"Johnston,  C.  H.    Curriculum  adjustments  in  high  school.    Sch.  Bev.,  22: 
1914,  577-590. 

"Johnston,  C.  H.    What  is  curriculum  differentiation f     (Editorial)  Edue, 
Ad.  and  Super.,  2:  1916^,  49-57. 

"See  Dewey,  J.    Interest  and  Effort  in  Education.    1913,  101  p. 
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perceives  and  estimates  all  matters  with  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  social  values  and  aims."  Again,  **ctdture  must  be  related  to 
the  student's  future  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  real  culture 
comes  from  following  a  prescribed  course  of  study;  but  culture  will 
always  come  with  the  love  of  the  work  being  done,  from  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  work  has  a  dear  relation  to  the  future  vocation." 
According  to  this  conception,  any  subject  may  be  cultural.^* 

None  denies  that  the  curriculum  must  be  ** vitalized"  or  made 
' '  more  worth  while ' '  to  the  pupil.  Here  again  is  a  term  with  a  dual 
significance.  For  some,  ''vitalization"  means  the  application  of 
social  conditions  to  arithmetic — ^using  social  conditions  to  study 
arithmetic — ;  for  others,  it  means  the  application  of  arithmetic  to 
social  relations — studying  social  conditions  and  learning  arithmetic 
as  a  consequence. 

Current  educational  psychology  deals  for  the  most  part  with 
response  to  the  environment;  less  account  is  taken  of  original 
nature  than  of  the  environmental  elements.  Only  occasional  refer- 
ences are  made  to  transfer  of  training.  None  advocates  teaching 
any  subject  for  the  sake  of  its  formal  training  alone,  but  the  ma- 
jority would  teach  each  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  from 
it  ''all  possible  drill  in  correct  methods  of  thinking  and  worthy 
ideals  of  mental  action." 

PRINCIPLES  UNDEBLYING  BEOBGANIZATION  OP  THE 

SEVEBAL  SUBJECTS 

English.  The  commonest  ends  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
English  are  the  appreciation  of  the  works  of  standard  authors  and 
an  increased  power  of  oral  and  written  expression.^^  Somewhat 
subservient  to  these  ends  is  the  insistence  that  many  place  upon  the 
development  of  the  ability  (which  should  be  definitely  measured) 
to  read  silently.  To  these  aims  is  added  the  inculcation  of  moral 
principles  through  the  study  of  literary  characters;  while  an  ef- 
fort is  also  made  to  make  the  youth  realize  that  convention  de- 

••See  HaU,  G.  S.    Educational  Prohlem$,    1911,  2  vols.  (Vol.  1,  p.  588.) 
"Preliminary  statements  by  chairman  of  committees  of  the  commission  of 

the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  education.    U.  8,  Bwr,  of  Educ 

BuXL  No.  41,  1913.    80  p. 
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mands  correct  language,  thus  stimulating  the  tendency  to  correct 
speech.  Little  or  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  technique  or  de- 
velopment of  literature  as  such.  Penmanship,  spelling,  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  structure  are  accordingly  made  tools  of  expression. 
These  subjects,  instead  of  being  taught  in  isolation,  are  well 
grouped  together  under  the  subject  ''English,"  and  each  is  made 
to  contribute  its  share  towards  the  goal  aimed  at  by  "  English.  "*« 

In  expression  three  things  are  fundamental:*^  first,  there 
must  be  something  to  express;  second,  a  real  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression must  be  provided;  and,  third,  expression  must  be  guided. 
Imagination  does  not  mean  playing  with  impossible  material,  but 
a  constructive  process  based  upon  elements  of  actual  experience. 
Therefore,  subjects  for  written  and  spoken  English  will  be  those 
arising  from  the  vocational  activities  of  the  pupils,  from  their 
dramatic,  athletic,  or  other  school  interests,  from  the  reading  of 
wholesome  magazines  and  books,  or  from  any  other  interest.  In  like 
manner,  assigned  readings  whose  form  and  content  are  beyond  the 
pupil  will  not  be  made,  but  readings  will  be  given  which  produce 
a  genuine  reaction  because  they  contain  elements  found  in  the 
actual  working  knowledge  of  the  pupil.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  that  no  place  will  be  found  for  the  classics.  If  the  approval 
of  the  social  group  is  called  into  play,  as  in  the  classroom  or  audi- 
torium, or  if  expression  is  vitalized  in  some  other  way,  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  printing  press,  the  opportunity  for  expression 
would  be  more  ideal.  Moreover,  guidance  in  expression  consists  of 
emphasis  skilfully  placed  upon  the  mechanics  of  oral  and  written 
expression  as  the  occasion  arises,  while  continued  guidance  should 
finally  lead  the  pupil  to  some  appreciation  of  technique  in  literature 
for  its  own  sake. 

Social  Subjects.^^  Under  the  head  of  social  subjects  are  in- 
cluded community  civics,  elementary  economics,  history,  and  often 
geography.    It  is  intended  that  these  studies  shall  aid  the  pupil  in 

**Law8on,  M.  F.  The  socialization  of  language  study  in  the  junior  high 
schooL    Ped,  Sem,,  23:  1916.    76-85. 

"State  Dept.  of  Educ,  St.  Paul.    Bull  No.  SI,  1914.    p.  7. 

''See  The  teaching  of  community  civics.  Prepared  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  commission  on  the  rcorp;anization  of  secondary  education,  N.  £.  A. 
Z7. 8.  Bur.  of  Educ.  Bull.  No.  tS,  1915.    55  p.  (Bibl.). 
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interpreting  his  immediate  social  environment  and  in  establishing 
a  standard  of  conduct  with  reference  to  civic  institutions.  The 
other  aims  of  history — ^to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  to  give  skiU 
in  forming  judgments,  and  to  afford  ethical  training — are  not 
entirely  neglected,  but  they  are  included  in  the  social  efficiency  aim 
rather  than  made  coordinate  with  it.  Briefly,  the  method  advocated 
is  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the  civic  and  economic  problems  in  the 
immediate  environment,  and  to  follow  these  as  they  lead  outside 
the  home  and  school  to  the  city  or  community,  state,  and  nation. 
Obviously,  those  social  factors  most  affecting  the  life  of  the  child 
should  receive  first  attention,  and  these  will  perhaps  vary  with  the 
community  to  some  extent.  However,  such  topics  as  community 
health,  industrial  conditions,  public  recreation,  city  government, 
etc.,  are  advocated  as  being  suitable  for  all.  It  is  to  be  insisted, 
however,  that  the  pupil  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
problems  he  is  studying. 

Chairman  Jones  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  on  Reor- 
ganization of  Secondary  Education,  quotes  approvingly  Professor 
Robinson,  who  presents  an  ideal  in  history  instruction : 

Obviously,  hiiBtory  must  be  rewritten,  or,  rather,  innumerable  current 
issues  must  be  given  their  historic  background.  Our  present  so-called 
histories  do  not  ordinarily  answer  the  questions  we  would  naturally  and 
insistently  put  to  them.  •  •  •  •  We  ask,  'How  did  our  courts  come  to  con- 
trol legislation  in  the  exceptional  and  extraordinary  manner  they  dof '  We 
look  in  vain  in  most  histories  for  a  reply.  •  •  •  ♦  It  is  only  to  be  wished 
that  a  greater  number  of  historians  had  greater  skiU  in  hitting  upon  prob- 
lems of  the  present. 

When  this  view  is  taken  by  those  formulating  junior-high- 
school  curricula,  little  of  the  history  taught  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  will  remain,  but  history  as  such  will  be  used  to  ex- 
plain problems  arising  in  connection  with  studies  of  present  social 
significance.*® 

To  find  what  cities  having  junior  high  schools  were  doing  in 
the  reorganization  of  their  history  courses,  Tyron  sent  question- 


"Preliminary  statements  by  chairman  of  committees  of  the  commission  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education.  U^.  Bur.  of  Edue. 
BuU.  No.  41,  19ia.    p.  23. 
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naires  to  68  places.  The  retams  lead  him  to  believe  that  on  the 
whole  but  little  prog^^ess  has  been  made.  In  the  seventh  grade, 
American  history  to  about  the  year  1789  is  given;  in  the  eighth, 
American  history  from  that  date  down  to  the  present  time  is 
studied,  but  with  the  most  of  the  emphasis  given  to  the  period  end- 
ing with  1865.  Ancient  history  is  extensively  taught  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

From  his  questionnaire  returns  and  from  other  work  done  in 
history,  Tyron  suggests  certain  points  to  be  considered  by  those 
working  out  junior-high-school  history  courses.    He  says: 

First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  jnnior-high-sehool  history  is  to 
f  oUow  a  coarse  that  aU  have  had  thorough  training  in,  and  precede  a  course 
which  aU  may  or  may  not  take.  Secondly,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
not  aU  the  pupils  wiU  finish  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  sehooL*  *  *  * 
In  the  third  place,  the  course  wiU  be  planned  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils 
taking  it,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  subject,  history.  •  •  *  •  Fourthly, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  history  which  all  pupils  must  know  before  they 
can  do  any  subsequent  work  in  this  subject  with  the  best  results.  And, 
finally,  the  history  courses  in  these  grades  must  be  made  to  function  in 
the  form  of  a  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  present-day  conditions.** 

Mathematics.^^  In  the  place  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  which  represent  a  logical  and  not  a  psychological 
sequence,  a  course  in  mathematics  should  be  substituted  which  rep- 
resents a  unification  of  these  three  subjects  after  certain  parts  of 
each  have  been  eliminated.  Arithmetic,  which  will  perhaps  form 
the  bulk  of  instruction  in  the  seventh  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  grades,  must  be  correlated  with  the  life  of  the  student,  which 
means  that  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  arithmetic.  As  an  aid  in  analysis,  however,  the  equa- 
tion and  the  unknown  term  from  algebra  should  be  introduced 
wherever  needed.  Mensuration  and  other  topics  of  measurement 
should  be  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  constructional  geome- 
try.   The  last  half  of  the  eighth  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  ninth 


""Tyron,  B.  M.  History  in  the  junior  high  schooL  Elem.  8ch.  Jour.,  16: 
1916,  491-507. 

''See  Breslich,  E.  B.  Forward  moTements  in  secondary  mathematics.  8eh. 
Bev,,  24:  1916,  283-297.  (Takes  up  the  principle  of  mathematics  for  its  own 
sake.) 
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will  consist  mainly  of  algebra,  with  special  emphasis  npon  the 
equation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  facts  of  geometry  applicable  to 
the  work  in  algebra  could  well  be  given.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year  the  work  will  be  mainly  geometry. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Jessup,  is  based  upon  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  by  him  to  about  1700  city  superintendents  and  to 
every  sixth  county  superintendent  in  the  United  States.    It  shows : 

TABLE  6 
TBa  PBBonrriai  of  SvpnoxmrDivTS  Who  vob  OnrrAnr  Topics  Fatob  (1)  Bukz- 

VAnOV  (2)  IJISS  ATTXNTIOV    (8)  BLnOMATZOV  OB  Bbdvotzov  ov 

Umb;  AirD  (4)  Mobi  Attuitiov 


ApothaeariM*  wtight 68 

TroT  weight 42 

Furionf    72 

Rood   (iq.  Mom.) 20 

I>ram 60 

Qoartor  (aroirdiipoU)    68 

Surreyon'  Ublot 47 

Foreign  money 28 

Folding  paper   85 

*Rednetion 22 

Long  Meat.  O.  0.  D 85 

L.  0.  M 22 

Tme  dieeonnt 47 

Ovbe  Boot 46 

Pftrtnenhip 25 

Oompound  proportion 52 

Oomp'd  and  complex  frac'n 26 

Oaeee  In  percentage 20 

Annual  Intereet 41 

Longitude  and  time 8 

Unreal  fractiont   74 


Alligation 85       0  04 

Metric  eyftem 20     44  64 

Progreeiion    67     20  87 

Aliquot  parti   21     82  68 

*Reduetion  of  more  than  two  itepe. 


2 

8 

86 
44 

10 

80 
86 
01 

42 
28 
17 

62 
88 
85 

40 
67 
85 

87 
86 
70 

48 
40 
46 

70 
76 
67 

81 
87 
44 

78 
88 
60 

82 
44 

86 

84 
70 
65 

81 
81 
15 

72 
80 
80 

Addition 76 

Subtraction 69 

Multiplication 72 

Dirision 70 

Fraction! 65 

Percentage 50 

Intereet 89 

Saring  A  Loaning 61 

Banking 89 

Borrowing 87 

Bldg.  A  loan  aiana 48 

InTectmenta 44 

Bonda  A  itocki 20 

Taxee 53 

Leriee 85 

Public  escpenditure  55 

Intnrance 55 

ProflU 46 

PubUo  Utilitiea  57 


Jessup  says: 

The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  favored  the  plan  of  inereasing 
the  emphasis  upon  certain  subjects  was  tabulated  so  as  to  show  the  different 
attitudes  toward  each  of  the  subjects  suggested.  A  large  percentage  were 
in  fayor  of  giving  more  emphasis  to  the  fundamental  subjects  such  as  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division.  There  was  also  a  very  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  the 
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■oeial  and  eeonomie  eonditionB  of  the  day;  such  as  the  saving  and  loan/jig 
of  money,  taxation,  pnblie  expenditure,  insurance,  etc. 

Jessnp  found  the  median  time  spent  upon  arithmetic  in  the 
seventh  grade  is  150  minutes;  in  the  eighth  grade,  165  minutes  per 
week.    He  adds: 

Again,  if  one-fourth  of  the  cities  are  able  to  get  satisfactory  results 
from  20  to  30  minutes  per  day  or  lees  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  certainly 
we  have  cause  to  question  the  reason  why  another  fourth  of  the  cities  spend 
from  40  to  60  minutes  or  more  per  day  in  these  grades.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  wide  variation  of  recitation  time  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States  suggests  the  possibility  of  attempting  to  affect  an 
economy  of  time  by  means  of  standardizing  the  number  of  minutes  in  the 
recitation  period. 

*  *  *  *  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  practicaUy  aU  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  thus  far  on  this  subject  indicate  that  there  is 
less  relation  between  the  time  expended  and  the  achievement  than  many 
have  supposed.** 

After  investigating  first-year  algebra,  Bugg  concludes : 

The  subject-matter  of  first-year  algebra  should  be  definitely  organized 
in  the  form  of  a  specific  statement  of  (a)  the  'mechanical'  processes  which 
should  be  driUed  until  perfectly  habitualized;  (b)  the  typical  'original'  or 
applied  problems  in  which  should  be  given  at  least  a  definite  minimum  of 
practice  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  processes  to  new  problematic 
situations. 

The  study  of  errors  made  by  pupils  indicates  that  inefficiency  in  algehraio 
$olutian  i$  due  primarily  to  lack  of  maetery  (hahitualieaiion)  of  a  few  typical 
operations  which  recur  frequently  in  euch  solution.  ....  This  condition  points 
to  a  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  (1)  the  psychology  of  the  learning  process 
in  algebra;  (2)  the  relative  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
certain  processes,  i,e.,  the  relative  drill  emphasis.** 

Science.  A  spirited  discussion  has  taken  place  recently  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  general  science  as  a  high-school  subject.'^ 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  question  does  not  apply  with  equal 


**Je8sup,  W.  A.    Economy  of  time  in  arithmetic.    Elem,  8cK  Teach.,  14: 
1914,  461-476.    Published  also  in  Proc.  N.  E.A.,  1914,  pp.  209-22. 

**Bugg,  H.  O.    The  experimental  determination  of  standards  in  first  year 
algebra.    8ch,  Bev.,  24:  1916,  p.  66. 

**The  School  Beview,  Volume  23,  1915,  contains  a  number  of  articles  which 
present  both  sides  of  the  question. 
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force  to  the  junior  high  school,  whose  students  are  younger,  but 
if  it  should  be  agreed  that  general  science,  on  account  of  its  com- 
posite nature,  has  no  place  in  a  four-year  high  school,  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  number  of  such  courses  given  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  could  be  expected.  It  is  argued  by  some  that 
the  true  scientific  attitude  can  hardly  be  attained  through  the 
study  of  ''a  mosaic  made  up  of  fragments  of  information"  which 
''breaks  up  all  natural  connections  and  forbids  t^e  development 
of  those  ideas  which  relate  and  hold  facts. "  It  is  argued  by  others 
that  the  unity  originating  from  those  facts  of  science  which  are 
found  in  the  environment  of  the  individual  is  the  only  true  unity, 
for  it  approximates  the  unity  of  life  itself.  The  latter  view  per- 
haps accords  better  with  the  pedagogical  principles  underlying  the 
reorganization  of  the  other  courses. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  present  science  courses  need 
reorganizing.  A  plentiful  supply  of  textbooks  is  in  existence,  con- 
taining fragments  of  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  geogra- 
phy, etc.  But  little  attempt  has  been  made,  and  less  success  has 
been  achieved,  in  making  principles  concrete  through  application* 
It  seems,  finally,  that  a  majority  believe  there  is  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  a  general  science  of  the  right  type. 

Taylor's  recent  study  throws  some  light  upon  the  status  of  gen- 
eral science.  Of  153  Iowa  cities,  120  had  courses  in  this  subject,  of 
which  12  were  offering  it  one  year  and  21  one-half  year.  Of  196 
California  cities,  97  had  courses  in  general  science,  of  which  82 
were  offering  it  one  year  and  8  one-half  year.  In  Iowa  most  of  the 
cities  gave  general  science  5  times  a  week ;  in  California  the  range 
was  from  1  to  10  periods  a  week.  For  the  most  part,  general 
science  was  given  in  the  ninth  grade.  All  the  schools  except  three 
Iowa  cities  were  giving  laboratory  work,  field  work,  or  combina- 
tions of  laboratory  and  field  work.'* 

In  a  more  recent  report  on  general  science  in  Iowa  high  schools, 
Lewis  found  that  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  that 
state  were  offering  the  subject,  and  that  15  per  cent  contemplate 
introducing  it  soon.     Seventy-seven  of  the  100  schools  offering 


""Taylor,  A.  M.     General  seience  situation  in  Iowa  and  California.     8ch, 
Eev.,2^1  1916,20-25. 
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general  science  introduced  it  in  1915-16.  In  90  schools  the  course 
was  one  semester  in  length. 

From  his  figures  Lewis  concluded  that  "in  a  majority  of  cases 
there  has  been  a  marked  displacement  of  other  subjects.  This  dis- 
placement has  affected  physical  geography,  botany,  and  zoology 
rather  seriously."  Replies  "show  very  clearly  that  general  science 
at  present  is  a  ninth  grade  subject  in  Iowa  high  schools ;  in  but  four 
schools  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  eighth 
grade.  In  but  one  school  is  the  subject  taught  in  the  tenth  year." 
Twenty-five  schools  either  failed  to  answer  or  frankly  say  that  they 
do  not  have  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  general  science ;  23 
schools  reported  only  a  very  small  amount,  usually  given  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  in  class.8«>' 

Foreign  Language,  The  foreign  languages  advocated  for  the 
junior  high  school  fall  into  two  groups :  ancient  language,  or  Latin ; 
and  modem  languages,  or  Gterman,  French,  Spanish,  etc.  The  aims 
that  should  govern  instruction  are  largely  the  same.  The  advo- 
cates of  both  groups  take  the  position  that  the  pupil  should  become 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language;  he 
should  improve  in  his  ability  to  use  English,  should  develop  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  nation  whose  language  is  being  studied 
and  appreciate  its  influence  on  his  own  nation,  and  should  develop 
attitudes  and  habits  of  mental  industry.  The  aims  differ  in  one 
particular.  In  the  study  of  modem  language  the  pupil  should 
acquire  the  ability  to  use  the  language  to  some  extent  in  speaking 
or  writing. 

A  close  resemblance  obtains  in  methods  of  instruction.  Both 
groups  would  begin  with  words  and  simple  sentences  about  familiar 
objects,  following  this  by  the  introduction  of  simple,  interesting 
stories.  Only  occasionally  is  the  mastery  of  conjugation  and  de- 
clensions advocated  as  an  end ;  on  the  contrary,  as  little  grammar 
should  be  given  as  possible,  especially  at  first,  and  form  should 
never  precede  actual  use.  As  the  course  proceeds,  more  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  verb  or  noun  endings.  Since  the  seventh  or  eighth- 
grade  child  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  literary  style  or  mas- 

"*  Lewis,  E.  E.    General  scieiice  in  Iowa  high  sehools.    8eK  Bev.,  24 :  1916, 
426-435. 
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terpieces  of  literature,  texts  of  this  kind  are  being  exdnded,  and 
tales  of  folk-lore,  description  and  travel  are  finding  a  place  in  their 
stead.  There  is  no  general  consensus  that  the  direct  method  should 
be  exclusively  used  in  teaching  either  Latin  or  a  modem  language, 
but  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  combination  of  conver- 
sational and  text-book  methods  will  give  the  best  results.  Both 
ancient  and  modem-language  theorists  emphasize  the  value  of 
reading. 

A  difference  in  method  does  exist,  however,  and  to  a  degree 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  stress  placed  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  Latin 
more  emphasis  is  given  to  English  derivatives;  while  in  modem 
foreign  language  correct  pronunciation  is  stressed.  Since  ill-formed 
habits  cause  loss  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  acquire  pho- 
netic accuracy  from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  vocal  organs  are 
more  plastic  at  this  age,  and  the  other  interests  of  school  and  life 
are  not  so  urgent  Therefore,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  infnire 
correct  pronunciation  from  the  beginning.  It  will  aid  in  ac- 
complishing this  end  to  give  frequent  individual  and  class  drill  in 
pronunciation,  dictation  exercises,  and  songs,  poems,  and  short 
stories  to  be  memorized. 

In  actual  practice,  marked  preference  is  shown  for  Latin  and 
German,  although  no  reason  is  given  for  this  preference.  Miss  P. 
L.  Stuart,  in  the  1914  High-School  Conference  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  urged  that  more  attention  be  given  to  Spanish,  that  all 
claims  made  for  German  or  French  could  be  made  equally  well 
for  Spanish,  while  the  latter  language  possesses  practical  ad- 
vantages far  surpassing  the  former.  The  need  for  Spanish  is  be- 
ing recognized  by  many  colleges;  while  the  evening  schools  in 
various  cities,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  etc.,  spend  much  more  time 
upon  it  than  formerly.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  if 
the  United  States  is  to  compete  with  European  countries,  men  able 
to  converse  with  the  people  of  Latin- American  countries  in  their 
own  language  and  who  understand  Latin  ideals  must  represent  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country .^^ 


•Stuart,  P.  L.    The  demand  for  Spanish.    Univ.  of  HL  Sch.  of  Ednc  BuU. 
No.  13,  1914.    264-268. 
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In  the  California  intermediate  schools  the  study  of  Latin  seems 
to  be  very  successful.  The  text-books  in  common  usage  are  a  Latin 
primer  and  a  Latin  first-reader,  written  by  Professor  H.  C.  Nut- 
ting, of  the  University  of  California,  and  designed  especially  for 
the  intermediate  school.  About  a  year  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  the 
primer  and  a  half-year  to  the  reader.  In  the  ninth  year  Caesar  is 
commonly  read.  Very  little  work  is  done  outside  of  the  class  in  the 
seventh  year,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  increased  during  the 
next  two  years.  Much  work  is  done  in  concert;  blackboard  vocabu- 
laries are  stressed ;  drills  are  frequently  given,  and  the  oral  transla- 
tion of  English  into  Latin  is  emphasized.  Interest  is  appealed  to 
by  employing  the  class  in  some  activity  demanding  the  use  of  Latin. 
The  opinion  among  the  Latin  teachers  was  that  **at  that  age  they 
[the  pupils]  memorize  very  readily,  but  unless  there  is  much, 
very  much  repetition,  what  has  been  so  quickly  learned  is  quickly 
lost.  They  are  free  from  self -consciousness,  and  are  full  of  eager 
interest  in  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasoning  powers 
are  not  so  fully  developed,  and  grammatical  constructions  must  be 
presented  very  simply  and  very  slowly  to  be  understood."  Pupils 
who  had  had  the  intermediate-school  training  were  better  prepared 
for  the  more  advanced  Latin  than  those  who  had  studied  one  year 
of  Latin  in  the  ninth  grade.* 

Hygiene,  Relatively  little  junior-high-school  literature  deals 
with  physiology,  hygiene,  or  physical  training;  and  only  in  a  few 
curricula  is  health  given  a  place  equal  in  importance  to  other  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  conceded  that  the  teaching  of  physiology  in 
the  past  has  been  almost  a  failure,  probably  because  instruction 
has  been  negative  rather  than  positive  and  because  time  has  been 
spent  on  anatomy  and  physiology  rather  than  habit-formation.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  not  the  concerted  effort  to  work  out 
courses  in  hygiene  as  in  the  other  school  subjects. 

Burnham  holds  the  fundamental  aim  in  teaching  hygiene 
should  be  the  inculcation  of  habits  necessary  for  health.    Knowl- 


*Nuttiiig,  H.  C.  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  California. 
Classical  Weekly y  7:    1914,  154-157. 

Deutsch,  M.  E.  Latin  instruction  in  California  intermediate  schools. 
Classical  Weekly,  8:    1915,  122-125. 
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edge  of  laws  of  health,  anatomy,  and  physieal  derdc^ment  are 
neoeesaiy  aa  they  aid  in  f onning  these  hiAits  of  useful  aetiYity,  but 
actual  training  in  hygiene  is  the  essential  thing.  Stor^  bdieres 
that  in  the  grades  emphasis  should  be  placed  npon  physical  exer- 
cises, bathing,  tooth-bmsh  drills,  the  part  the  child  plays  in  medi- 
cal and  physical  examinations,  school  sanitation,  ete^  as  procedures 
tending  to  develop  habits  of  hygienic  living.  He  would  corrdate 
this  work  closely  with  the  advancing  grades  and  vary  it  as  needed 
with  regard  to  content,  presenting  enoogh  physiology  and  anatomy 
to  insore  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  hygiene.'^  Bumham  oat- 
lines  a  course  for  teachers,  in  order  that  such  a  program  may  be 
carried  out.  The  chief  topics  in  his  outline  are :  Personal  hygiene, 
contributing  to  the  e£Sciency  of  the  teacher  as  a  worker;  publie 
hygiene,  furnishing  a  means  of  showing  the  conditions  that  favor 
the  welfare  of  society ;  hygiene  of  the  child,  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  child's  body  and  the  laws  of  its  growth; 
school  hygiene,  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the  school  room  and 
the  sanitation  of  the  school  surroundings ;  mental  hygiene  and  hy- 
giene of  instruction,  furnishing  a  basis  for  method  in  instruc- 
tion.'® 

Commercial  Subjects.  Less  unanimity  exists  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  commercial  subjects  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  so- 
called  academic  subjects.  Some  would  exdude  entirely  from  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  such  subjects  as  stenography  and  type- 
writing, because  they  possess  relativdy  little  educational  value; 
others  assert  they  have  proved  their  educational  worth  and  are  en- 
titled to  their  place.  Some  formulate  the  ends  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  in  terms  of  the  English,  arithmetic,  ete.,  that  the  busi- 
ness man  would  expect  of  the  eighth-grader  if  he  were  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work;  others,  while  they  would  teach  practically 
every  subject  in  the  commercial  curriculum  from  the  standpoint 
of  business,  would  put  educational  values  foremost ;  and  still  others 
would  use  the  commercial  courses  as  a  field  wherein  the  pupil 
might  gain  prevocational  insight.    On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be 

•'Storey,  T.  A.    Teaching  of  hygiene.    Monroe  *8  Cyc.  of  Educ,  pp.  367- 
860.    Personal  hygiene,  pp.  354-355.    School  hygiene,  pp.  355-357. 
"•Bumham,  W.  H.  Hygiene.  Monroe's  Cyc,  of  Educ.,  pp.  353-4. 
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a  pronounced  tendency  to  make  the  commercial  curriculum  pri- 
marily vocational  first,  and  secondarily  prevocational  or  educative. 
In  discussing  this  curriculum,  as  in  the  manual  arts,  it  is  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  one  aim  should  be  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  training  to  those  pupils  who  will  be  forced  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  this  class  of  pupils 
cannot  well  be  selected  and  segregated.  Moreover,  all  the  courses 
in  the  program  should  be  as  nearly  equal  in  educational  value  as 
possible,  for,  if  the  vocational  aspect  is  emphasized,  pupils  will  be 
unable  to  transfer  to  another  curriculum  without  the  loss  of  time. 
Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  commercial  curriculum  is  necessarily 
narrower  than  one  including  manual  arts,  academic  subjects,  and 
commerce.  The  answer  is  that  this  may  be  remedied  by  allowing 
commercial  pupils  the  privilege  of  election  from  manual  arts  and 
academic  subjects. 

Home  Economics.  Since  practically  all  girls  are  potential 
home-makers,  ''it  is  the  purpose  of  this  group  of  courses  offered 
under  household  arts  not  only  to  prepare  girls  to  become  better 
home-makers,  but  also  to  make  them  more  intelligent  concerning 
those  occupations  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  every  home  but 
have  recently  been  taken  from  the  home,  and  to  give  them  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  factors  that  make  up  the  municipal  environment, 
and  of  the  influence  of  these  on  the  home."*®  The  courses  them- 
selves fall  into  three  groups:  sewing,  cooking,  and  home-planning 
and  decoration.  While  considerable  skill  should  be  gained  in  actual 
manipulative  processes,  still  the  work  should  be  directed  to  the 
broader,  more  educational  end.  Outlines  of  courses  in  sewing 
usually  begin  with  simpler  processes,  as  the  making  of  stitches  and 
simple  pieces  of  clothing,  and  proceed  to  machine  work,  study  of 
textiles,  history  and  economic  value  of  textiles,  the  relation  of 
clothing  to  income,  care  and  hygiene  of  clothing,  beauty  and  be- 
comingness  of  clothing,  and  the  like.  In  the  same  way,  courses  in 
foods  begin  by  the  preparation  of  standard  dishes,  but  proceed  to 
balanced  meals,  foods  for  children  or  invalids,  economic  value  of 
foods,  chemistry  of  foods,  and  perhaps  the  hygiene  of  digestion. 
In  both  courses,  stress  is  placed  upon  practical  work  and  the  rela- 

•^.  8.  Bur.  of  Educ.  Bull.  No.  41,  1913.    p.  68. 
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tion  of  income  to  the  amount  expended  for  clothing  and  food;  and 
upon  actual  rather  than  'black-board'  buying.  Occasionally,  in 
connection  with  these  courses  reference  is  made  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, and  still  less  occasionally  to  the  more  direct  phases  of  moth- 
erhood. Courses  in  home-planning  and  decorating  are  not  so  well 
worked  out. 

Ind%i3irial  Arts.  All  agree  that,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
school  year,  vocational  guidance  must  be  given  to  most,  if  not  to 
all  pupils.  Much  work  has  been  done,  and  methods  are  crystalliz- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  prevocational  education,  as  distinct  from 
trade  training. 

Studies  show  that  the  average  twelve-year-old  pupil  has  very 
incomplete  ideas  of  his  future,  as  well  as  a  very  inaccurate  con- 
ception of  the  different  industrial  fields.  If  he  has  made  any 
choice  as  to  his  future  occupation,  it  is  usually  because  of  associa- 
tion, imitation  of  a  friend,  or  a  desire  to  emulate  an  adult  whom 
he  admires.^  Even  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  only  about 
half  have  selected  a  vocation,  while  of  those  who  have  done  so,  few 
are  able  to  give  intelligent  reasons  for  their  choice  and  still  fewer 
have  correct  conceptions  of  the  occupations  they  have  selected. 
However,  the  interest  in  surrounding  activities,  blended  with  the 
more  or  less  vague  conviction  that  an  occupation  must  sometime 
be  chosen,  is  an  aid  in  vocational  guidance.  Student  question- 
naires and  other  such  devices  help  in  bringing  the  pupil  to  con- 
sider his  future.  Natural  ability  shown  in  different  lines  of  school 
work  is  taken  as  a  primary  consideration  in  giving  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

The  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  has  out- 
lined vocational  education  for  the  schools  in  a  broad  way^^  and 
many  of  its  suggestions  have  been  more  or  less  deliberately  fol- 
lowed by  many  school  superintendents.  The  plan  is :  At  the  end 
of  the  six-year  elementary  school  there  should  be  provided  '*  lower '* 
vocational  institutions,  which  begin  training  that  will  not  develop 
productiveness  or  specialization  in  a  narrower  sense,  but  that  will 

^^loomfield,  M.  (Editor).    Beadings  in  vocationdl  guidance,     1915,  723 
pp.    Contains  many  studies  along  this  line. 

^U.  8.  Bwr.  of  Eduo.  Bvil  No.  38,  1913.    p.  32. 
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give  a  vocational  training  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  later 
specialization  or  apprenticeship  as  the  tools  of  learning  acquired 
in  the  first  six  grades  do  to  the  later  high-school  or  college  years. 
Beginning  with  the  senior  high  school,  or  at  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  a  somewhat  more  specialized  training  dealing  especially  with 
those  occupations  midway  between  the  trades  and  professions 
should  be  given.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  are  not  yet  finished 
workmen  or  tradesmen,  but  continue  through  the  university;  or 
if  they  should  stop  school  at  this  point,  they  would  enter  upon  a 
new,  shortened,  and  school-supervised  apprenticeship.  The  argu- 
ment for  a  school-supervised  apprenticeship  is  that  proper  train- 
ing will  not  be  given  by  a  manufacturing  plant,  trade  union,  or  a 
foreman,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  development  of  the  young  ap- 
prentice. 

The  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  general  theory  held  by 
those  outlining  junior-high-school  work  is  in  the  main  as  follows : 
Pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  pursue  the  funda- 
mental branches  as  the  chief  divisions  of  the  curriculum  in  classes 
where  but  little  differentiation  is  made  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular vocational  courses,  but  where  class  work  is  vitalized 
through  industrial  work  as  well  as  other  social  applications.  In 
addition  to  its  educational  aim,  the  vocational  course  should  aim 
to  determine  the  pupil's  natural  aptitude  in  some  particular  line 
and  to  discover  any  pronounced  lack  of  ability.  Any  curriculum 
must  be  elastic  enough  to  allow  changes  from  one  line  to  another, 
without  the  loss  of  time,  until  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
success  is  discovered.  As  a  consequence,  the  prevocational  lines 
now  being  formulated  are:  the  academic,  offering  languages;  the 
commercial,  offering  the  beginnings  of  a  business  education;  and 
the  industrial,  which  usually  consists  of  wood  and  metal  work,  ag- 
riculture and  domestic  science.  The  academic  and  commercial  are 
usually  more  general  than  the  industrial  curricula,  since  the  lat- 
ter are  built  more  directly  upon  the  occupations  of  local  communi- 
ties. 

Several  other  well-marked  tendencies  of  vocational  education 
in  the  present-day  reorganization  are  to  be  noted.  One  is  the  dis- 
position to  make  provision  for  a  class  of  pupils  who  intend  to  end 
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their  ichooling  with  approximately  the  eighth  year,  and  who  de- 
sire to  lecare  training  that  will  fit  them  for  productive  work. 
Conraei,  nsoally  two  years  in  length  and  designed  to  give  a  rather 
specific  vocational  training,  are  offered  for  these  pupils.  In  some 
instances  this  is  reinforced  by  a  ''part-time"  or  a  ''follow-up" 
system. 

A  second  tendency  is  to  vitalize  the  different  courses  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  prevocational  by  correlating  them  with 
the  social  and  industrial  activities  of  the  community.^'  Principal 
J.  B.  Davis  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  evolved  a  plan  of  vo- 
cational guidance  which  is  in  operation  in  his  school,  and  varia- 
tions of  which  are  found  in  a  number  of  places.  It  is  carried  on 
through  the  English  courses.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  grade, 
studies  are  made  of  the  occupations.  For  this  work,  trips  are 
taken  to  different  industrial  establishments,  books  and  magazines 
are  supplied,  and  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  find  from  any  source 
whatever  he  can  about  the  vocation  he  is  studying.  An  attempt 
is  made  also  to  lead  the  pupil  to  consider  his  own  fitness  for  a 
calling,  while  data  taken  by  the  vocational  adviser  help  him  to 
understand  the  child's  inclinations.  The  procedure  is  made  more 
definite  with  the  succeeding  grades,  and  the  discovered  aptitudes 
are  taken  into  consideration  to  some  extent  in  assigning  individual 
work  in  the  other  classes.*' 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  carry  the  prevocational  lines  of  the 
earlier  grades  into  the  senior  high  school  where  they  are  to  be 
differentiated  further,  made  more  specific,  and  articulated  directly 
with  the  industries  and  the  professions,  as  the  college-preparatory 
course  has  been  articulated  with  the  colleges  in  the  past.  This 
conception  leaves  out  the  "school-supervised  apprenticeship" 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time ;  it  makes 
the  senior  high  school  more  vocational  than  it  would  be  otherwise ; 
and  it  makes  necessary  at  least  a  selection  of  a  general  type  of 
vocation  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year. 


••See  Dewey,  J.,  and  Dow^y,  B.     SehooU  of  iomorrwo.     1915,  316  pp. 
Taylor,  J.  8.    Report  on  Gary  tchoola.    Educ  Bev.,  49 :    1915.    510-626. 
«*DaTia,  J.  B.    Vocational  and  morai  guidance.    1914.    303  pp. 
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In  a  questionnaire  study  of  manual  and  household  arts  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  156  cities,  including  39 
states,  Park  and  Harlan  found  one-half  reported  the  prevocational 
aim  as  dominant  in  their  teaching.  They  also  found  a  wide  range 
of  variation  in  the  kinds  and  the  grade-location  of  the  work  offered. 
The  central  tendencies  show  one  period  a  week  of  70  to  90  minutes 
in  the  grade  and  5  periods  of  about  75  minutes  in  the  high  schools. 
They  found  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  school  time  utilized  in 
the  first  6  grades,  about  6  per  cent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and 
nearly  25  per  cent  in  the  high  school.  They  found  a  further  ten- 
dency to  adapt  methods  to  the  age  and  grade.  Seventeen  per  cent 
used  systematic  graded  exercises,  individual  projects  by  the  pupils, 
co-operative  projects  selected  by  the  group,  and  projects  expres- 
sive of  some  phase  of  work  in  arithmetic,  history,  literature  or  other 
subjects.  Other  combinations  were  used  frequently,  but  the  com- 
bination of  systematic  graded  exercises  with  individual  projects  was 
used  in  23  per  cent  of  the  cases.  They  found  a  strong  tendency 
towards  individual  work,  since  40  per  cent  of  the  cities  allow  the 
pupils  to  keep  the  products  of  their  handiwork.  The  tendency 
to  dispose  of  such  products  by  sale  was  almost  negligible.^^ 

A  number  of  recent  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  scope  of  manual  and  domestic  arts.  Bennett  ^s 
questionnaire  sent  to  196  school  systems  showed  24  giving  2.5  or 
more  hours  to  manual  arts  in  the  seventh  grade;  45  cities,  2.5  or 
more  hours  in  the  eighth ;  46  cities,  5  or  more  hours  in  the  ninth.  Of 
1,336  smaller  cities,  753  report  courses  in  industrial  arts.  The 
Beading  survey  of  147  cities  showed  42  different  industrial-arts 
subjects  given  in  the  seventh  grade.  Elementary  bench  work,  100 
schools;  sewing,  81;  cooking,  71;  mechanical  drawing,  53,  were 
most  frequently  given.  About  the  same  situation  was  found  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

EXISTING  JUNIOE-HIGH-SCHOOL  CUBBIOULA 

The  following  tables  and  charts  summarize  the  curricula  found 
in  actual  operation  in  75  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in  31  ninth 

^ark,  J.  G.,  and  Harlan,  G.  L.    Teaching  of  manual  arts  and  home  mak- 
ing in  156  cities  in  the  United  States.    Edue.  Ad.  and  Super.,  1 :   1915,  677-678. 
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grades.  All  of  these  schools  begin  their  junior  division  with  the 
seventh  grade.  In  a  few  cases  a  ninth  grade  was  included  when  it 
did  not  form  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school.  This  method  of  tabu- 
lation perhaps  gives  a  better  representation  of  present  work  than 
if  schools  were  included  regardless  of  grade  grouping.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  31  ninth-grade  curricula  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  more  progressive  cities,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  ninth  grades  appear  better  than  they  would  otherwise. 
In  instances  where  two  or  more  curricula  are  found  in  one  school, 
subjects — as  English,  for  example — occurring  in  each  of  the  cur- 
ricula were  taken  as  required. 
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Tables  6  and  7  present  a  number  of  interesting  points.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  is  found,  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  grouping  of 
subject  matter.  In  English,  for  example,  some  schools  have 
courses  well  organized  under  the  head  of  ''English,^'  with  gram- 
mar, penmanship,  spelling,  etc.,  closely  coordinated;  others  have 
courses  appearing  upon  dose  ezamination  to  consist  of  reading  or 
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Chabt  1. 

Chart  1.    Graphic  Bxprssentation  of  the  Data  in  Tabli  7. 

The  heavy  line  denotes  that  the  subject  is  required,  the  light  line  that  it 
is  elective,  and  the  broken  line  that  it  is  not  given.  The  number  of  schools  is 
indicated. 
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literature,  two  periods  a  week;  grammar,  two  periods  a  week,  and 
a  period  of  penmanship  and  spelling — ^these  sectionalized  and  pre- 
sented in  a  wholly  separated  fashion.  Others  have  made  no  attempt 
to  unify  English.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  subjects  grouped 
under  the  caption  '' Social  Science,^'  or  '' Mathematics.'^  Among 
the  foreign  languages,  Gterman  and  Latin  hold  sway.  In  the  sev- 
enth grade  35  of  the  75  schools  offer  foreign  language.  Of  these 
35,  one  offers  Latin  alone;  15  offer  Gterman  alone;  and  6  offer  both 
Latin  and  German,  thus  accounting  for  all  but  13  of  the  schools. 
In  the  eighth  grade  of  the  42  schools  offering  languages  4  offer 
only  Latin;  3  give  only  German;  and  18  permit  a  choice  between 
the  two. 

In  the  seventh  grade  34  schools  offer  no  optional  subjects; 
seven  schools  offer  a  choice  between  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  and  a  foreign  language ;  and  one  offers  domestic  science  or 
manual  training  as  the  only  elective.  In  the  eighth  grade  25 
schools  offer  no  optional  subject ;  6  permit  a  choice  between  domes- 
tic science  or  manual  training  and  a  foreign  language;  9  offer 
language  as  the  only  elective.  In  the  ninth  grade  greater  freedom 
of  choice  is  given.  Only  one  school  offers  no  optional  subject; 
three  offer  language  alone;  and  one  offers  only  a  choice  between 
language  and  manual  training  or  domestic  science. 
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According  to  these  tables,  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  first  two  junior-high-school  years  consists  of  English,  social 
science,  and  mathematics.    Real  differentiation  is  not  under  way. 
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If  the  carricula  from  which  the  tables  are  compiled  are  representa- 
tive, the  average  curriculum  for  the  first  year  of  the  junior  high 
school  is:  English  (6  periods  per  week),  with  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  spelling  and  penmanship  taught  separately  or  in  rather 
poor  coordination  under  the  general  heading;  social  science  (5), 
presented  as  history  and  geography;  mathematics  (5),  meaning 
arithmetic ;  physiology  and  hygiene  (3)  or  physical  training  (2) ; 
drawing  (2)  and  perhaps  music  (2) ;  manual  training  (2)  or  do- 
mestic science  (2).  For  the  second  junior-high-school  year  the  aver- 
age curriculum  is :  English  (5) — ^much  the  same  as  that  in  the  first 
year;  history  (5)  or  civics  (5);  arithmetic  (5);  physiology  and 
hygiene  (3)  or  physical  training  (2) ;  music  (2)  or  drawing  (2) ; 
and  an  option  between  Latin  or  Gterman  (5)  and  manual  or  domes- 
tic science  (2). 

Real  differentiation  is  under  way  in  the  ninth  grade.  Here 
the  only  required  subject  is  English,  and  options  are  allowed — 
under  supervision — ^to  the  extent  that  the  pupil  practically  sdects 
his  own  work.  He  may  choose  among  Latin  and  Gkrman,  history, 
algebra,  general  sciences,  music  and  drawing,  manual  or  industrial 
arts  and  domestic  science,  and  certain  commercial  subjects. 

The  greatest  number  of  subjects  is  found  in  connection  with 
industrial  arts  or  prevocational  work,  and  this  number  is  increased 
by  approximately  50  per  cent  when  the  commercial  branches  are 
added.  This  variation  is  to  be  expected  when  curriculum  building 
is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  community  interest  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  such  subjects  is,  however,  the  only  available  in- 
dex to  what  is  being  done  in  a  school  system  with  regard  to  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  thus  considered,  it  is  strikingly  noticeable  that 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  schools  are  making  no  provision 
whatever  in  this  direction.  Also,  school  reports  and  other  litera- 
ture show  that  these  branches  are  taught  with  a  variety  of  aims  in 
view. 

One  question  in  our  syllabus  was:  ''Are  your  manual  and 
household  arts  courses  planned  to  help  the  student  find  his  lifers 
work,  to  fit  for  a  trade,  or  for  general  educative  value  t  Are  these 
courses  required  t"  Eighty-four  replies  are  as  follows :  Eighteen 
plan  their  courses  to  **help  the  student  find  his  life's  work,*'  3  to 
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help  find  a  life's  work  and  to  "fit  for  a  trade,'*  17  to  help  find  a 
life's  work  and  for  "general  educative  value,"  31  for  general  edu- 
cative value  alone,  while  15  have  all  these  points  more  or  less  defi- 
nitely in  mind.  "Gteneral  educative  value"  to  some  superinten- 
dents might  imply  a  certain  amount  of  prevocational  training,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  other  points  in  the  question  it  would  seem,  that 
those  who  would  "help  the  pupil  find  his  life's  work"  as  well  as 
give  him  "general  educative  value"  may  be  more  properly  cred- 
ited with  this  latter  conception.  Of  73  replies,  31  require  manual 
and  domestic  arts ;  37  allow  the  pupil  to  choose,  and  5  require  one 
or  two  years  of  this  work  (See  Appendix,  Section  3). 

Types  of  curricula.  The  different  subjects  and  courses  are 
grouped  into  curricula  that  vary  from  a  curriculum  representing 
a  formalistic  presentation  of  the  old  subject  matter  of  the  gram- 
mar school  to  a  curriculum  really  made  up  of  several  different  cur- 
ricula in  which  subjects  and  courses  are  differentiated  for  groups 
of  pupils.  A  classification  is  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  overlap- 
ping, but  several  types  seem  to  be  more  general  (For  examples  of 
these  types  see  Appendix,  Section  2). 

1.  One  type  is  made  up  of  the  common  branches  with  no  elec- 
tions until  the  ninth  year,  when  a  choice  may  be  made  among 
languages,  industrial  arts,  and  perhaps  science.  This  type  often 
contains  no  manual  or  domestic-arts  courses. 

2.  A  second  curriculum  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  first, 
save  that  manual  training  and  domestic  science  are  found  through- 
out. Language  may  usually  be  begun  in  the  eighth  grade.  Here  also 
are  feeble  beginnings  at  a  systematization  of  subject  matter. 

3.  A  third  type  consists  mainly  of  the  common  branches, 
with  languages,  manual  training  or  industrial  arts  and  domestic 
arts,  science,  and  commerce,  but  the  subject  matter  is  being  subju- 
gated to  an  overhauling,  condensation  and  elimination  of  non- 
essentials, and  is  being  correlated  with  the  elementary  school  from 
below  and  with  the  senior  high  school  from  above.  In  varying  de- 
grees, also,  subject  matter  is  being  given  its  social  and  economic 
setting.  A  few  elections  are  given  the  first  year ;  more  opportunity 
for  choice  is  given  the  second,  while  in  the  third  year  English  is 
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about  the  only  required  subject.    Under  this  general  heading  sev- 
eral sub-types  are  found : 

(a)  A  general  curriculum,  in  which  the  pupil  elects  such 
subjects  as  are  not  required  of  all.  Sometimes  statements  are  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  pupil,  the  pupil's  parents,  and  the  principal 
or  teachers  cooperate  in  determining  elections ;  frequently  no  such 
statement  is  made.  Here  elections  seem  to  carry  no  further  than 
the  semester  or  year.    This  is  a  very  common  type. 

It  would  seem  that  this  plan  offers  a  wide  range  for  individual 
development  through  its  adaptability  to  individual  differences,  and 
certainly  an  ample  chance  for  adjustment  in  case  of  a  wrong 
choice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  objected  that  it  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  continuity  of  effort. 

(b)  Another  type  combines  the  general-curriculum  with  the 
separate-curriculum  plan.  Except  for  more  or  less  elective  privi- 
leges in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  work  is  the  same  for  all; 
with  the  ninth  grade,  distinct  curricula  are  provided,  and  these  are 
carried  into  the  senior  high  school.  This  seems  to  be  a  rudiment  of 
the  eight-four  plan  where  differentiated  work  was  provided  begin- 
ning with  the  high  school.  It  assumes  that  the  ninth-grader  has 
reached  a  place  where  he  can  choose  more  specialized  work,  and  it 
aids  him  in  his  decision  through  elections  during  the  two  preced- 
ing years. 

(c)  A  common  type  is  divided  into  two  or  more  curricula, 
such  as  the  *' regular  academic,*'  the  '* industrial,"  and  the  ''com- 
mercial." Here  subjects  like  English,  arithmetic  and  history,  are 
the  same  for  all  pupils,  and  the  curriculum  is  often  named  from 
one  or  two  subjects  that  differ  from  the  common  stock.  The  main 
difference  between  this  and  Type  a  seems  to  be  that  the  pupil  de- 
cides at  the  beginning  what  work  he  is  to  pursue  for  three  years. 

Without  doubt  this  plan  tends  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
disadvantages  of  the  elective  system.  It  must  assiune,  however, 
that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  selecting  the  courses  to  form  a 
definite  curriculum  and  that  the  pupil  has  chosen  correctly.  Some- 
times provision  is  made  for  transfer,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  pupil 
is  clearly  unfitted  for  the  work  he  has  chosen,  but  more  often  the 
pupil  is  given  to  understand  that  after  the  first  year  it  will  be 
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difficult  for  him  to  change.  Rarely  are  electives  provided  within 
the  curriculum.  Lack  of  flexibility  at  the  time  when  ability  should 
be  tested  in  a  number  of  fields  seems  to  be  the  greatest  fault  of  this 
type. 

(d)  Another  type  is  divided  into  two-year  *' cycles."  To 
some  extent  options  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year, 
but  the  selection  at  this  stage  carries  with  it  certain  subjects  or 
courses  and  perhaps  another  cyde  as  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  grade  a  second  and  even  more  important  selection  is  de- 
manded. 

This  method  aims  at  giving  the  benefit  of  the  elective  system 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  that  continuity  of  effort  which  may 
be  lacking  in  a  curriculum  consisting  largely  of  free  electives. 
Since  a  cycle  contains  a  group  of  subjects,  there  should  also  be  a 
closer  coordination  of  work.  The  work  is,  however,  relatively  un- 
changeable for  two  years. 

4.  Another  type  provides  several  different  curricula,  in  which 
subjects  and  courses  are  widely  differentiated.  Thus,  English  or 
arithmetic,  varying  but  little  from  the  traditional  course,  is  pro- 
vided for  pupils  who  expect  to  complete  the  high  school  and  to 
enter  college;  commercial  or  industrial  English  or  arithmetic  for 
pupils  whose  aptitudes  seem  to  be  for  this  kind  of  work  or  whose 
vocational  destinations  will  probably  be  the  commercial  or  indus- 
trial world.  This  scheme  involves  also  segregation  as  to  sex.  The 
sexes  may  be  handled  together  in  certain  '^ cultural"  subjects, 
while  in  the  industrial  subjects  they  receive  separate  instruction. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  there  is  no  call  for  segregation  in  the 
'^ academic"  curriculum  and  but  little  reason  for  segregation  in 
the  **  commercial "  curriculum,  excepting  when  these  pupils  take 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  physiology  and  physical  train- 
ing. However,  the  sexes  are  kept  separate  to  the  degree  that 
science,  history,  mathematics  and  the  like  will  differ  when  founded 
upon  home-making  on  the  one  hand  and  upon  industrial  arts  on 
the  other.  Others  believe  that  segregation  possesses  value  in  it- 
self. 

This  plan  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  provides 
a  narrow  training.    A  curriculum  based  entirely  upon  commercial 
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or  industrial  branches,  it  is  said,  can  hardly  have  the  breadth  of 
one  including  these  subjects  as  electives.  Moreover,  pupils  in  these 
different  lines  of  work  are  liable  not  to  acquire  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  knowledge  that  ought  to  be  common  to  all.  The  plan  is 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  provides  the  best  possible  means 
for  individual  differences  and  that  knowledge  really  essential  may 
be  presented  just  as  easily  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  setting. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  plan  adopted,  a  number  of 
superintendents  are  providing  two-  or  three-year  curricula  for 
pupils  who  expect  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
school-year,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  desire  training  productive 
of  immediate  financial  returns.  This  training  is  for  the  most  part 
along  commercial,  industrial  and  home-making  lines,  and  these 
lines  are  closely  articulated  with  commerce,  the  industries  and  the 
home.  It  is  realized  that  difficulty  will  arise  in  the  planning  of 
other  work  should  a  pupil  desire  to  remain  in  school  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  and  some  are  taking  steps  to  remedy  this  trouble. 

6.  Qary  has  often  been  said  to  possess  a  junior  high  school, 
not  because  of  outward  features  of  organization,  but  because  of 
the  educational  principles  upon  which  the  system  is  founded.  To 
Taylor,  it  is  the  most  significant  educational  experiment  since 
Pestalozzi;  to  Snedden,  its  plan  of  practical  instruction  is  better 
' '  than  anything  heretofore  existing  outside  of  individual  schools ; ' ' 
to  Burris,  it  is  the  ''best  yet  devised."  The  community  idea  and 
the  social  working  groups  of  pupils  are  to  Dewey  the  ''biggest 
idea. ' '  The  maximal  use  of  the  school  plant,  play  activities,  dupli- 
cate school  system,  have  been  widely  studied  and  imitated.  The 
copious  literature  on  (Jary  is  for  the  most  part  highly  laudatory. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  junior-high-school  reorganization  into 
prevocational  departments,  fragments  have  split  off — ^the  indus- 
trial arts  department  withdrawing  to  form  a  separate  elementary 
industrial  or  prevocational  school.  But,  though  narrowed  to  the 
industries,  these  schools  still  possess  striking  vocational  guidance 
functions.  In  some  localities  schools  are  provided  for  'motor- 
minded'  students;    in  others,  all  students  are  given  this  work 
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Leavitt  and  Brown  in  their  recent  book**^  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  schools  for  the  type  of  pupil  that  does  not  succeed  in  the  tra- 
ditional work,  although  they  do  not  seem  convinced  that  all  pupils 
could  not  pursue  more  vocational  work  with  profit. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  attempts  to  develop  this  typo  of 
school  is  the  Ettinger  prevocational  experiment  in  New  York. 
Under  the  Ettinger  plan,  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
grade,  having  chosen  between  regular  academic  and  industrial 
work,  are  divided  into  sections  for  wood-work,  machine-making, 
millinery,  pasting  novelty  work,  power-machine  operating,  etc.  The 
admitted  purpose  is  vocational  guidance,  by  '^  rotating  industrial 
classes,"  with  nine  weeks  in  each  shop,  then  shifting,  until  marked 
aptitude  is  shown;  marked  deficiency,  on  the  other  hand,  results 
in  a  return  to  academic  work  until  the  next  shift.*® 

Albany  and  Rochester  have  industrial  courses  for  normal 
pupils.  Rochester  has  three  boys^  industrial  and  girls'  household- 
arts  centers,  with  prevocational  experiences  in  wood-work,  metal 
work,  masonry  and  industrial  drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  applied 
art  and  design.  But  the  Cleveland  elementary  industrial  school, 
for  example,  is  limited  to  retarded  children.  This  school  develops 
a  course  of  study  parallel  to  grades  seven  and  eight,  devoting  half- 
time  to  practical  arts,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  allotted  book 
subjects  two-fifths.  Vocational  guidance  is  secured  through  the  gen- 
eral course  in  which  the  boys  work  before  specializing  definitely 
for  the  major  art  of  the  second  year.  In  Indianapolis,  while  semi- 
industrial  schools  parallel  grades  seven  and  eight,  the  new  course 
has  also  been  placed  in  some  elementary  schools,  with  freedom  of 
transfer,  for  all  seventh  and  eighth-grade  children.  The  range  of 
prevocational  experiences  here  includes  ' '  carpentry,  joinery,  repair 
work,  art  metal-work,  printing  and  book-binding,  sewing,  dress- 
making, art  needle- work,  weaving,  cooking  and  housekeeping." 


^■Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E.  Prevooationdl  edueation  in  the  puhUo 
schools.    1915,  245  pp. 

^fBttinger,  W.  L.  A  report  on  the  organization  and  extension  of  prevoca- 
tional training  in  elementary  schools.  Dept.  of  Educ,  New  York  City.  1915, 
80  pp. 

Weet,  H.  S.  A  first  step  in  establishing  the  six-three-three  plan.  N.  B.  A. 
BuU,  No.  6,  4:  1916,  146-152.  PubUshed  also  in  Bdwi.  Ad.  and  Super.^  2: 
1916,  433-447. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PEOBLEMS  OP  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

THE  GBOUPING  OF  GRADES 

The  present  grouping  of  grades  is  first  of  all  dependent  upon 
local  conditions,  particularly  upon  building  facilities.  Outside  of 
a  few  schools  that  have  been  govemed  largely  by  the  previous  ar- 
rangement of  grade,  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  seventh  grade  is  the  place  to  begin  the  junior  high  schooL  A 
large  majority  of  the  school  systems  in  which  the  junior  high 
school  has  been  established  use  either  a  six-two-four,  a  Gox-six,  a 
six-three-three  or  six-four-two  grouping  (see  Table  8). 


TABTiK  8 
Ths  Pbmutt  Osoupnra  or  JmnoB-HiGH-ScHooL  Obadbs  or  184 

School  Stitum 

OradM 6-7     6-8     8-7     8-8     7-8     7-0     8-8 

8     0     8-0     7-10 

Number    of    87^0111 1         1         1        11       77       84       10 

8     18          7 

Of  22  additional  schools  that  will  reorganize  later,  16  expect 
to  include  grades  7-9  in  the  junior  high  school.  A  few  New  Eng- 
land schools  having  nine  grades  plus  a  four  years  ^  high  school  are 
arranging  to  eliminate  one  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  cities 
in  the  south,  where  the  seven-year  elementary  school  is  common, 
report  that  they  have  formulated  a  system  calling  for  six  years' 
elementary  and  six  years'  high-school  work. 

The  six-two-four  method  seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
eight-grade  grammar  school  and  is  found  very  often,  though  not 
always,  in  the  same  building  with  the  first  six  grades.  Its  frequen- 
cy may  be  partially  explained  by  the  lack  of  organization  and  cor- 
relation of  subject-matter,  since  a  number  of  superintendents  who 
use  this  plan  are  expecting  to  add  the  ninth  grade  as  well.  In 
this  case  it  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  stage  of  development, 

88 
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although  it  is  probable,  even  with  this  conception,  that  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  comprise  the  junior-high-school  unit  in 
some  cities  for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  if  differ- 
entiation of  courses  should  come  with  the  ninth  grade,  as  it  now 
does  in  some  schools,  or  if  the  ninth  grade  should  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  time  to  end  general  education  and  to  begin  closer  specializa- 
tion in  ordinary  school  work  or  in  trade  training,  the  result  might 
well  be  a  junior  high  school  composed  of  grades  seven  and  eight. 

Snedden's  view  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  this  nature,  although 
he  believes  in  optional  subjects  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade. 
At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  he  advocated  electives  for 
children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age — ^which  undoubtedly 
means  he  believes  that  a  different  kind  of  education  should  be 
provided  for  these  children,  and  also  apparently  that  general  edu- 
cation is  to  stop  with  the  eighth  grade.  ^  Snedden's  well-known 
views  upon  vocational  training  further  confirm  this  interpretation 
of  his  views. 

Small  school  systems  with  an  insufScient  number  of  pupils  to 
warrant  a  junior,  as  distinct  from  a  senior  high  school  are  fre- 
quently organized  on  the  six-six  basis,  or,  if  they  have  the  six-three- 
three  or  six-two-four  organization,  the  difference  is  usually  so  slight 
that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  However,  Qrand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  a  notable  example  of  a  large  city  preferring  the  six-six  type.  In 
this  type  some  see  peculiar  advantages,  especially  the  separation  of 
the  twelve  years  into  six  years  of  elementary  and  six  years  of  sec- 
ondary work.  Also,  it  probably  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  chance 
of  a  *  gap '  arising  between  the  junior  and  senior  schools,  as  in  the 
past  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  since  there  will  be  a  closer 
coordination  of  subject  matter  and  at  no  time  will  a  pupil  feel 
that  he  has  completed  a  definite  division  of  the  school. 

A  division  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
has  perhaps  more  advocates  than  any  other.  These  three  grades, 
it  is  said,  ** belong  together'*  for  psj'chological  reasons,  for  the 
average  child  enters  the  seventh  grade  at  the  beginning   of  the 

'Sneddon,  D.  The  character  and  extent  of  desirable  flezibilitj  as  to  courses 
of  instruction  and  training  for  youths  of  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Educ, 
Ad,  and  Super,,  2:    1916,219-234. 
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adolescent  period  and  emerges  from  the  ninth  grade  with  the 
period  of  transition  completed.  Hence,  such  an  arrangement  per- 
mits the  handling  of  a  group  of  pnpils  psychologically  similar,  who 
form  a  homogeneous  social  group.  Also,  this  plan  should  aid  in 
retaining  pupils  in  school,  for  it  will  tide  them  over  the  critical 
period  when  the  compulsory  attendance  law  permits  them  to  with- 
draw. 

In  a  few  sections  of  the  country  the  conviction  is  growing  that 
grades  seven  to  ten  should  constitute  the  unit  Here  the  idea  is  to 
make  the  period  of  '' general  education^'  extend  through  the  tenth 
school  year,  while  with  the  eleventh,  real  secondary  training,  more 
specialized  in  nature,  begins.  This  view  distinctly  holds  that  four 
years  is  necessary  for  general  education,  and  perhaps  implies  but 
little  less  distinctly  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  college  will  be  embodied  with- 
in the  period  of  *' secondary  education."  Merrill,  for  example, 
argues  for  such  a  division,  and  points  out  that  the  place  where 
stress  is  rightly  shifted  from  the  individual  to  subject  niatter  con- 
stitutes the  place  to  separate  '^ intermediate"  from  high-school  in- 
struction. Such  a  place,  in  his  opinion,  lies  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
school  year.3  Again,  Miss  T.  M.  Otto,  in  considering  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  girls,  asks  for  a  period  of  four  years  to 
give  the  girl  a  thorough  general  training.    She  ahio  says: 

Many  leading  educators  are  agreed  upon  the  need  of  a  unified  period 
of  four  years  following  the  sixth  grade — a  period  which  should  be  organized 
solely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of 
Art,  High  Schools,  New  York  City,  insists  that  this  new  type  of  education 
should  consider  not  only  the  so-called  'waste  years,'  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  but  should  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  Arthur  D.  Dean, 
Chief  Division  of  Trades  Schools,  New  York,  also  advocates  a  four-year 
period  as  the  length  of  time  after  the  sixth  grade  necessary  to  produce  the 
requisite  mental  and  physical  training  for  a  life  of  efficiency,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  attract  and  hold  the  pupil  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  when  growing 
power  is  gpreatest  and  earning  power  is  least.  Dr.  Balliet  favors  a  type 
of  'Intermediate  industrial  school'  covering  in  point  of  time,  the  first  two 


'Merril,  G.  A.  The  province  of  the  intermediate  school,  the  province  of 
the  high  school,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  Proc.  Cat,  Teach. 
AMn.,  Berkeley,  1914,  9-16. 
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ye&n  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school 
coarse.' 

A  division  ending  with  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  or  the  tenth 
school  year  presents  another  point  for  consideration.  A  course  of 
study  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  high  school  would  probably 
differ  from  the  same  course  as  marking  the  end  of  a  more  or  less 
definite  cycle  of  work,  even  in  those  schools  where  it  is  hoped  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  junior  and  senior  schools  will  be 
little  noticed.  If  it  is  probable  that  the  compulsory  age  limit  will  be 
pushed  upward  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  if  it  is  true  that  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  pupils  will  remain  in  school  until  this 
age,  whatever  the  compulsory  age  limit,  we  have  additional  reasons 
for  a  period  ending  with  the  tenth  school  year. 

« 

THE  'BEGIONAL'  SCHOOL 

In  the  recent  survey  of  education  in  Vermont,  the  commission 
advised  the  smaller  high  schools,  which  maintain  a  four-year  high 
school  curriculum  with  great  di£Sculty  and  expense,  to  give  up  the 
last  two  years  and  consolidate  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school  **into  a  compact,  closely 
articulated  school  unit,  to  be  known  possibly,  as  a  junior  or  inter- 
mediate high  school."  A  central  school  could  then  be  organized 
in  a  sufficiently  large  district,  open  to,  and  designed  for,  the  needs 
of  the  entire  district.  Its  curriculum  up  through  the  junior  school 
would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate  locality,  while  the 
same  would  be  true  of  other  schools  in  the  district.  This  ''course 
[in  the  junior  high  school]  should  represent  acquirement  and  train- 
ing of  recognized  value  to  such  pupils  as  may  receive  no  further 
education.  Moreover,  this  value  must  be  such  as  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  average  parent,  and  to  no  slight  degree  by  the  pupil 
himself.  Second,  the  curriculum  should  be  based  predominantly 
upon  the  environment  and  find  its  points  of  departure  and  return 
in  the  community  activities  and  needs.    Third,  the  course  must  fit 


"Otto,  T.  M.  Making  over  the  middle  years  of  our  school  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  girls.  Paper  read  before  the  high  school  section  of  the  Cal. 
Teach.  Assn.,  Dec.  27,  1911.    11  pp. 
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in  with  the  central  school,  through  which  the  avenue  to  higher  edu- 
cation must  be  kept  open."* 

Judging  from  indications,  it  seems  that  a  plan  of  this  sort 
may  be  followed  by  localities  in  other  states. 

HOUSlNa 

Existing  building  conditions  are  the  prime  determiner  of  the 
housing  of  the  junior  high  school ;  and  the  same  factor  often  de- 
termines whether  or  not  the  junior  high  school  has  its  own  princi- 
pal. Of  178  schools,  45  are  housed  alone,  59  with  the  senior  high 
school,  63  with  the  elementary  grades,  2  in  annexes  to  the  senior 
high  school,  and  in  9  systems  some  of  the  junior  high  schools 
are  housed  alone  and  the  remainder  with  other  grades.  Of  172 
junior  high  schools,  88  have  their  own  principal,  whether  they  are 
alone  or  with  other  grades,  81  do  not  have  their  own  principal, 
and  three  are  administered  by  an  assistant  who  is  under  a  principal 
of  high  schools.  Nine  of  11  additional  schools  that  are  to  be 
reorganized  will  be  separate  and  will  have  their  own  principal. 

Many  of  the  larger  cities  prefer  a  separate  building*^ — a  plan 
that  facilitates  administration  and  organization  of  junior  social 
activities,  and  gives  advantages  in  providing  shops  and  laboratories. 
Smaller  cities  are  not  making  the  effort  to  provide  separate  quar- 
ters for  this  division  of  the  system. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  has  one  district  junior  high  school,  and  another 
school  that  has  grades  six  to  ten,  inclusive.  Besides  these,  there 
are  four  large  elementary  schools  in  which  the  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  organized  on  the  junior  plan.  The  latter 
schools  have  given  such  satisfaction  thus  far  that  the  intention  now 
is  gradually  to  reorganize  all  the  larger  elementary  schools  on  this 
plan.  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  the  last  six  grades  in  one  large  plant, 
and  this  arrangement  has  proved  advantageous.  It  allows  one 
teacher  to  work  in  any  of  the  grades  and  it  reduces  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  that  there  is  any  real  division  between  the 
junior  and  the  senior  school.    Rochester,  Minn.,  is  an  example  of 

♦Learned,  W.  S.     The  secondary  schools.     In  A  study  of  Education  in 
Vermont,    Carnegie  Foundation,  1913,  61-110;   p.  100. 

•See  Proc  N.  E.  A.,  1914,  276-277. 
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this  same  grouping,  but  the  superintendent  there  is  convinced  that 
the  plan  wonld  work  out  more  successfully  if  the  two  schools  were 
separated. 

COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  JUNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL 

One  question  in  our  syllabus  was  devised  to  find  out  whether 
in  the  opinion  of  superintendents  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing favored  the  junior-high-school  organization.  Only  about  40 
per  cent  answered  this  question.  Of  a  total  of  60  replies,  22  give 
an  affirmative,  or  say  that  as  far  as  they  have  learned,  these  insti- 
tutions are  favorable ;  four  say  that  some  of  the  colleges  are  favor- 
able and  some  are  not;  three  that  the  professors  of  education  favor 
it;  and  22  say  either  that  they  do  not  know  or  that  no  opinion 
has  been  expressed.  Thirty-five  replies  to  letters  addressed  to  nor- 
mal schools  and  to  professors  of  education  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  states  where  the  junior  high  school  has  obtained  the 
firmest  foothold  seem  to  show  that  the  average  normal  school  or 
college  is  watching  the  development  with  interest  but  that  no  close 
relation  exists  between  the  public-school  men  and  the  departments 
of  education  of  the  collegiate  institutions.  Several  colleges  antici- 
pate a  demand  from  the  secondary  schools  for  teacher-training 
facilities  and  for  advanced  credit  due  to  the  economy-of-time  fea- 
ture, and  say  that  they  stand  ready  to  meet  these  demands  when 
they  arise.  Columbia,  Harvard  and  Pittsburg  universities  are  of- 
fering special  work  on  the  junior  high  school ;  Chicago,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  Universities  in  the  Middle  West,  and  Leland 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  in  the  West,  are  lead- 
ers in  the  junior-high-school  movement,  but  outside  of  a  relative 
few  the  colleges  and  universities  are  following,  not  leading  the  de- 
velopments. State  departments  of  education  show  the  same  tenden- 
cy. New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  California,  Wisconsin,  Tennes- 
see, and  New  York  have  given  encouragement  and  advice  from  the 
beginning;  others  have  begun  to  study  the  junior  high  school  since 
they  have  seen  it  taking  hold  in  their  public  schools,  while  others 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  several  schools  in  their  state 
had  already  been  reorganized.    Some  state  departments  have  not 
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pushed  the  junior  high  school  because  of  some  other  scheme  of 
organization  which  they  thought  better  suited  to  the  schools  of 
their  state. 

PABENT8,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

Superintendents  are  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
the  junior  high  school  has  increased  the  interest  of  pupils,  teachers 
and  patrons.  To  further  this  interest,  parent-teacher  associations 
are  being  formed  in  many  places.  Several  superintendents  have 
used  the  questionnaire  method  to  find  how  the  patrons  and  pupils 
regard  the  junior  high  school. 

THE  JUNIOB  COLLEGEe 

Already  the  junior  college  seems  to  be  in  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment parallel  to  that  of  the  junior  high  school  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  following  cities  have  either  adopted  the  junior  college  or 
have  it  under  consideration.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect 
names  of  cities  outside  of  those  to  which  the  junior-high-school 
questionnaire  was  sent: 

TABLE  9 
Pboqbbss  ov  thb  JxnnoB  Oollsob  Movucbht 
Cities  having  Junior  CoUeges: 

Anaheim,  CaL,  2  yrs.  EvansviUe,  Ind.,  2  jra. 

Fresno,  CaL,  2  yrs.  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.i  2  jrs. 

Los  Angeles,  2  3rrs.  Muskogee,  Okla.,  1  yr. 

Aurora,  DL,  1  yr.  Columbia,  Tenn.,  1  yr. 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  1  yr. 

Considering  the  Junior  College: 

Quincy,  HL  Paducah,  Ky. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Dudley,  Mass. 

Evansville,  Ind.  Austin,  Minn. 

Gas  City,  Ind.  Devil's  Lake,  N.D. 

Goldfield,  la.  Curwensville,  Pa. 

Radcliffe,  la.  North  Troy,  Vt. 

Neodesha,  Kan.  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
Winfield,  Kan. 

Bingaman,  in  a  recent  report,  gives  additional  information  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  junior  college.  In  operation:  Auburn,  Bakersfield,  FuUerton, 
Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.;  Bochester,  Minn.;  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  Lake  View,  Ore.;  Sumner,  Wash.  Expect  to  organize  later: 
Dundee,  HI.;  Munde,  West  Lafayette,    Ind.;    Fredonia,    Kan.;    Bamesville, 

*A  number  of  references  to  the  junior  college  will  be  found  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 
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Fergus  TbSIb,  Mankato,  Montevideo,  Minn.;  Cando,  Grafton,  La  Moume,  Wil- 
listen,  N.  D.;  Dayton,  O.,*  Medford,  The  Dalles,  Ore.;  Johnstown,  New  Ken- 
sington, Pa.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Bawlins,  W70.  (Bingaman,  G.  0.  A  report 
on  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Goldfield,  la., 
1916.    p.  63.) 

It  has  been  advocated  at  La  Crosse,  and  will  probably  be  put 
in  operation  when  the  colleges  and  universities  give  credit  for  work 
done.  Detroit  would  have  one,  if  it  were  not  against  the  law.  Bis- 
mark  is  arranging  to  offer  the  first  year.  Worcester,  Chanute, 
Ean.,  Trenton,  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  reply 
**not  at  present,*'  and  Concord  is  favorably  disposed  towards  it. 
Sixty-two  schools  reply  that  they  do  not  have  the  junior  college  and 
do  not  intend  to  establish  it. 

Leland  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  favor  the 
junior  college,  and  are  recognizing  the  work  done  in  the  junior  col- 
leges in  that  state.  Oklahoma  University  makes  a  like  provision 
for  the  work  done  in  the  Muskogee  school  system.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  certain  specifications  are  made  with  reference  to 
students  admitted  to  the  junior  college,  qualifications  of  instruc- 
tors and  their  teaching  schedule,  organization  of  courses,  and  equip- 
ment. In  places  where  these  qualifications  are  '' approximately 
met,  substantially  hour-f  or-hour  credit  will  be  given  at  the  time  of 
the  student's  admission  to  the  university,  provided  the  maximum 
credit  allowed  shall  not  exceed  18  hours  per  semester."  Partial 
credit  will  be  given  if  the  requirements  are  partially  met.  In  1915, 
three  high  schools  in  Illinois — ^the  Crane  Technical  High  School 
of  Chicago,  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago,  and  Town- 
ship High  School  at  Joliet — ^had  incorporated  the  first  two  college 
years  and  had  approved  and  accepted  the  above  standards  and 
regulations. 

As  indicated  by  this  investigation,  the  main  difiiculty  with 
the  junior  college  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  offer  only  an  additional 
two  years  of  work  similar  to  the  academic  course  of  the  high 
schools.  This  will  be  of  value  to  a  certain  class,  but  other  classes 
of  students  need  work  more  vocational  in  nature  which  will  be 
more  difficult  to  provide.  According  to  indications,  also,  junior 
colleges  will  be  established  in  places  of  lesser  resources  and  school 
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population  where  an  inferior  quality  of  work  will  be  done.  This 
tendency,  however,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  may  tend  to  correct. 

THE  BECUBINa  OF  TEAOHEBS 

A  problem  of  the  greatest  importance  lies  in  securing  teachers 
for  the  junior  high  school.  As  organization  is  completed  and  a 
demand  for  a  definite  type  and  preparation  is  made,  the  peculiar 
difficulty  besetting  the  junior  high  school  will  doubtlecs  tend  to 
disappear.  A  type  of  teacher  is  needed  that  has  some  knowledge 
of  child  and  of  adolescent  psychology,  and  that  appreciates  the  true 
pedagogical  value  of  subject  matter — ^in  other  words,  a  teacher  that 
has  the  ''junior  high  school  idea." 

Today,  superintendents  are  favoring  teachers  who  have  had  a 
normal-school  training,  rounded  out,  if  possible,  by  one  or  two 
years  of  collegiate  work.  Such  a  teacher  seems  to  have  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  stage  of  the  child's  life  in  which  he  enters  the  junior 
high  school,  the  development  these  years  gave  him,  and  what  it 
means  to  a  pupil  when  he  stops  school  or  enters  the  senior  high 
school.  The  present  body  of  junior-high-school  teachers  is  made 
up  of  elementary  teachers  who  have  been  thought  qualified  for  this 
work,  and  of  high-school  teachers — ^usually  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  first  two  years  of  high-school  work — ^who  have  had 
experience  in  the  grades  and  therefore  appreciate  the  problems  of 
the  junior  high  school.  Vigorous  objections  are  made  to  teachers 
whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  the  high  school  alone,  and 
yet  more  vigorous  objections  to  inexperienced  college  graduates. 
These  two  classes  seem  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  junior 
high  school.  Their  professional  training  is  often  of  an  inadequate, 
non-functioning  variety,  and  they  attempt  to  apply  the  method  of 
instruction  used  in  high  schools  or  colleges  to  the  immature  students 
of  the  junior  division  of  the  school,  not  realizing,  it  seems,  that 
subject  matter  must  be  worked  over  and  fitted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pupils. 

In  order  that  unity  in  the  school  system  be  preserved,  care  is 
needed  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  junior-high-school  principal 
and  his  relation  to  other  executive  officers  in  the  school  system.    In 
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the  recent  Cleveland  survey,  Judd  shows  that  each  of  the  junior 
high  schools  in  that  city  has  "two  principals,  one  a  man  and  the 
other  a  woman.  In  a  general  way,  the  functions  of  these  officers 
are  described  by  saying  that  the  man  is  to  have  charge  of  the  boys 
and  the  woman  of  the  girls.  It  appears  that  neither  one  has  re- 
sponsibility over  the  course  of  study.  The  man  makes  the  program 
and  has  supervision  over  certain  types  of  work.  Other  subjects 
and  teachers  are  assigned  to  the  woman.  This  organization  ap- 
pears to  be  clumsy  and  expensive  and  to  fail  at  the  point  where 
greatest  supervisory  activity  is  needed,  namely,  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  course  of  study.  **^ 

Some  school  boards  have  adopted  a  plan  of  making  the  junior 
principals,  assistants  to  a  principal  of  high  schools.  This,  it  would 
seem,  should  aid  in  bringing  all  the  parts  of  the  school  into  closer 
relation. 

Superintendents  who  would  reorganize  their  schools  must 
first  have  a  dear  idea  of  what  they  intend  to  do,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  instill  this  idea  into  the  minds  of  their  teaching  force  and 
school  patrons.^  But  this  is  only  preliminary,  for  buildings  must 
be  provided,  courses  and  curricula  worked  out,  and  details  of  ad- 
ministration completed.  Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone 
reorganization  for  two  or  three  years  because  of  one  or  more  of 
these  considerations.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  the 
literature  they  issue  that  the  heads  of  school  systems  themselves 
always  have  the  ** junior  high  school  idea;"  but  rather  that  many 
of  them  are  following  the  example  set  by  other  cities,  and  are  es- 
tablishing junior  high  schools  without  giving  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  the  questions  involved  (see  Appendix,  Section  1). 

STJPEBVISED  STUDY 

The  length  of  the  school  day,  the  length  of  the  class  period, 
and  the  amount  of  supervised  study,  are  features  wherein  great 

*Judd,  C.  H.  Measuring  the  work  of  the  public  schooU.  The  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  1916;    255. 

'See  Johnston,  C.  H.  Junior-high-school  administration.  Ed%ic.  Ad.  and 
Super.  2 :    1916,  71-86. 
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variation  is  shown.    Table  10  shows  the  duration  of  the  class  period 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  supervised  study  in  149  schools : 

TABLB  10 

Ufa  ov  SvPiBTXBSD  Study  aitd  Dinnoir  ov  Olam  Pibzods  nr  140  Sokooli 

Pviod,^  minatM   20  26  80  85  40  48  45  48  50  55  60  NotgiTtn  Total 

Number  of  Mhools 1     1  26     4  64     2  18     1     0     1  19  8         149 

Snperriied  study   1   ..     8     2  28     2  10     1     0     1  19  8  81 

No  luperTised  ■tndy 4     1     5  . .     1 11 

Not  aiuworing 1  14     1  86   . .     7 58 

Of  8  Mhools  to  bo  oiUbliihod  Utar,  1  will  hftTO  •  80-,  5  s  46-,  1  a  60-.  and  1  • 
OO-minuto  poriod. 

There  is  manifest  a  decided  reaction  towards  a  longer  school 
day  for  both  the  junior  and  the  senior  school,  while  the  practice  of 
lengthening  the  periods  to  approximately  one  hour  and  devoting 
a  part  of  the  time  to  study  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  to 
whom  the  pupil  has  just  recited,  is  growing.  Practically  all  the 
schools  of  Table  10  with  periods  longer  than  40  minutes  and  about 
one-fourth  of  those  having  40-minute  periods  have  adopted  this 
practice,  while  the  remainder  depend  upon  supervision  in  the  gen- 
eral study  hall.  It  would  seem  that  a  40-minute  period  presents  few 
advantages;  it  is  too  long  for  sustained  attention  on  the  part  of 
immature  students  of  this  age  and  too  short  to  gain  many  of  the 
advantages  of  the  study-recitation  plan.^ 

After  reviewing  the  literature  dealing  with  supervised  study, 
Parker  concludes  that  '^  experimental  investigations  show  that 
supervised  study  improves  the  work  of  poor  students.''  He  would 
require  less  home-study  from  high-school  pupils,  and  would  sub- 
stitute definitely  supervised  study  for  a  great  proportion  of  the 
time  now  devoted  to  the  study  hall.^®  Principal  H.  L.  Miller  points 
out  that  the  hour  period  results  in  a  gain  of  ten  minutes  over  the 
customary  45-minute  period,  or  a  net  gain  of  25  per  cent.  A 
school  year  of  180  days  may  thus  be  increased  approximately  45 
days  in  actual  teaching  time  in  non-laboratory  subjects.^  ^    Prin- 

*See  Wood,  W.  0.     Tbe  course  of  study  in  intennediate  schools.    Troe, 
CaL  Teach.  Asm,,  1914,  17-33. 

^Parker,  8.  C.    Methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools.    1915,  522  pp.  Ghapt. 
16,  Supervised  study  (with  bib.). 

"Miller,  H.  L.    Beport  on  the  sixty-minute  class  period  in  the  Wisconsin 
Hlzh  School.    8ch,  Bev,,  23 :    1915,  244-248. 
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cipal  Wliite,  of  Kansas  City,  Ean.,  sums  up  the  difficulties  he  has 
encountered  in  the  study-recitation  plan  as  follows : 

Some  teachers  do  not  like  the  plan;  it  interferes  with  their  afternoon 
social  engagements.  Most  parents  approve  it,  bat  some  of  the  children  say 
it  keeps  them  in  school  too  long.  The  feeding  of  twelve  hundred  boys  and 
girls  is  a  problem.  Some  teachers  cannot  control  a  room  for  sixty-five 
minutes,  and  others  cannot  stop  talking  long  enough  to  let  the  pupils  study. 
It  overworks  the  principaL    These  may  all  be  overcome  in  time.^ 

The  success  of  supervised  study  is  dependent  upon  certain 
psychological  laws,  consciously  or  unconsciously  applied.  Here 
may  be  listed  previously  acquired  knowledge  or  existing  connec- 
tions, attitudes  or  habits,  the  mental  'task'  or  Aufgabe,  and  the 
laws  governing  the  formation  of  connections,  or  learning.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  of  these  factors,  a  lesson  must  contain  suf- 
ficient familiar  elements  that  the  pupil  may  prepare  it  in  the 
minimal  time,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  contain  sufficient 
new  elements  to  effect  the  most  profitable  development.  Here- 
in probably  lies  a  partial  explanation  as  to  why  poor  students  and 
young  students  fail  to  profit  through  home-study,  while  it  clearly 
shows  how  much  help  in  the  form  of  information  a  teacher  should 
give  in  supervision.  Attitudes  and  habits  of  study  consist  essen- 
tially in  groups  of  these  factors  which  are  more  permanent  in 
character.  Teaching  habits  of  study  becomes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  supervised  study .^^ 

It  is  necessary  that  a  lesson  be  definitely  assigned  in  order 
that  there  may  be  as  little  ill-directed  effort  as  possible.  This 
principle  also  has  a  psychological  foundation.  Experimental  stud- 
ies of  Marbe,  Watt,  Ach,  Messer,  and  others,  show  the  imposition 
of  an  Aufgabe  has  a  material  effect  upon  what  is  learned,  that  is, 
the  course  of  thought  is  better  determined  when  the  instructions  are 
specifically  given.  Still  more  obvious  in  their  effects  are  the  more 
permanent  'attitudes.'     "The  Herbartian  'step'  of  preparation, 


^'White,  E.  A.  An  experiment  in  supervised  study.  Eduo.  Ad.  and  Super,, 
1 :  1915,  257-262. 

"Texts  like  G.  M.  Whipple 's  ' '  How  to  Study  Effectively, ' '  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  HI.,  1916,  can  probably  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  pupils  in  the  senior  high  school  to  advantage  and  many  of  the  rules  for 
study  can  be  imparted  by  the  teachers  to  pupils  in  the  junior  high  school. 
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McMnrry's  insistence  on  a  definite  aim  for  the  pupil,  Dewey's 
doctrine  that  pupils  should  feel  appropriate  needs  and  take  the 
problem-solving  attitude,  and  Bagley's  demand  that  ideals  of  gen- 
eral method  and  procedure  should  be  present  as  controlling  forces 
in  school  drills,"  are  notable  efforts  to  have  the  child  permanently 
disposed  to  proper  response. 

More  definite  and  productive  of  results  are  the  factors  in 
learning  which  Baird  outlines.^  ^  In  the  first  place,  the  modality 
or  combination  of  modalities  to  which  a  stimulus  appeals  are  in- 
dividual and  of  great  importance,  although  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  determine  by  purely  objective  methods.  It  seems  that  the 
pupil  learns  more  readily  if  appealed  to  through  his  individual 
modality,  and  that  no  particular  individual  gain  results  in  appeal- 
ing to  all  modalities.  This  presents  a  problem  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  the  teacher,  for  a  single  class  would  very  likely  contain  chil- 
dren predominately  visual,  or  predominately  vocal-motor,  Mnaes- 
thetic,  or  auditory,  as  well  as  some  who  possess  different  combina- 
tions of  types. 

Second,  various  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  if  learning  is  to  be  most  efficient. 
Experimentation  shows  an  optimal  length  of  time — ^neither  too 
long  nor  too  short — for  presentation,  and  that  speed  in  learning 
and  permanence  in  retention  are  proportional  to  intensity  of  the 
stimulation.  Distributed  presentations  are  more  economical  than 
accumulated  presentations,  for  of  two  associations  of  equal  strength 
the  older  association  profits  most  by  a  single  repetition.  This  indi- 
cates that  too  much  time  per  day  or  per  week  may  be  spent  upon 
a  subject  (cf.  Jessup's  conclusion  in  his  study  of  arithmetic). 

It  is  profitable  to  make  attempts  at  recall  of  partially  learned 
material.  Learning  is  more  rapid  and  enduring,  the  more  it  con- 
nects with  associations  previously  established ;  and  a  lesson — as,  for 
instance,  a  vocabulary  in  foreign  language — ^is  more  readily 
learned  when  taken  as  a  whole,  with  additional  repetitions 
for  difficult  portions.  Also,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
memory  is  more  lasting  when  the  learner  undertakes  a  task  with 
the  expectation  of  retaining  it  permanentiy. 

^Baird,  J.  W,     Unpublished  Lectures,  1915-16.     See  also  Meumann,  E. 
The  psychology  of  learning.    Translated  by  J.  W.  Baird,  1913 ;    393  pp. 
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Third,  fatigue  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
school  task.  Laboratory  studies  show  that  we  may  expect  to  find 
certain  definite,  optimal  periods  for  work  and  rest.  This  suggests 
that  experimentation  should  be  carried  on  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  to  determine  the  amount  of  rest  that  should  be  given 
at  the  end  of  an  hour's  work,  and  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
school  day  and  the  most  profitable  division  of  time  among  the 
various  school  activities. 

All  of  these  factors  point  clearly  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  himself  as  the  means  by  which 
he  assimilates  instruction  and  converts  it  into  actual  working 
knowledge,  and  as  the  means  by  which  he  develops  habits  of  health- 
ful activity  and  permanent  interest  and  attitudes.  Recent  studies 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  pupils 
have  given  interesting  results.  Thus,  Wilson^^  cites  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  public  school  in  Manhattan  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  which  found,  by  reporting  18  recitations  stenographical- 
ly,  that  teachers  were  doing  the  thinking  and  talking  rather  than 
the  pupils.  The  teachers  used  18,833  words,  the  pupils  5,675,  with 
420  one-word  responses,  208  one-sentence  responses,  96  phrase  re- 
sponses, and  only  20  extended  replies.  There  were  622  *'what," 
''when,''  and  ''where"  and  but  138  "why"  or  "how"  questions. 
Similarly,  Stevens,^^  by  stenographic  reports  of  20  New  York 
classes,  found  64  per  cent  of  the  spoken  words  'teacher-activity,' 
and  but  36  per  cent  of  the  words  divided  among  20  to  40  pupils. 
Different  classes  varied  from  116  to  206  questions  and  answers 
during  a  45-minute  period.  In  6  history  lessons,  the  percentage  of 
questions  involving  judgment  ranged  only  from  5  to  27.  In  a 
group  of  7  classes  averaging  fewer  than  90  questions,  63  per  cent 
were  memory  questions  repeating  the  text-book ;  in  9  other  classes, 
73  per  cent. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ELIMINATION  OP  PUPILS 

School  men  have  long  argued  that,  given  a  course  of  study 
designed  to  meet  individual  needs,  given  different  entrance  re- 
cited from  Dealey,  W.  L.  Mieromotion  studies  applied  to  education. 
Fed,  Sem,  23 :    1916,  241-26L    p.  259. 

"Ibid.,  p.  259. 
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quirements,  and  given  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  pupils  with  de- 
partmental teaching  and  an  acquaintance  with  certain  'high- 
school'  subjects,  a  greater  number  would  be  held  through  the  ninth 
grade  and  possibly  through  the  high  school.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  this  investigation  to  collect  data  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion. A  number  of  considerations,  however,  make  any  conclusion 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  most  enrolment  figures  are  lack- 
ing in  many  returns.  Second,  the  increase  in  population,  with 
many  other  factors  contributing  to  increase  enrolment,  makes  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  extent  the  junior 
high  school  has  been  operative  in  increasing  attendance.  Third, 
each  community  doubtless  presents  its  own  peculiar  problems,  and 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  group  together  for  this  comparison 
schools  recently  reorganized  and  those  that  have  been  operating  a 
longer  time. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  enrolment  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  the  total  enrolment  of  the  senior 
high  school  under  the  old  plan  and  under  the  new.^^  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  comparisons  made  from  data  received: 


Boys 


Girls 


86 

"ur 

10 

- 

Grade 


8 


7     8 


OHABT  8 


OoKPAUSOir  OT  Enbolmbkt  Ukdkb  thb  Old  Plan  and  Ukdib  thb  Kiw  itm  17 

School  Ststbms.    Enbolmbkt  Undbb  thb  Old  Plan  Is  Shown  bt  thb 

Hbayt  Likb.    Thb  Pbb  Obnt  ov  Gain  Is  Indioatbd  Nvmbbioallt 


^*For  figures  see  Appendix,  Section  4. 
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Jtmior 


28 

19 

Senior 

Jr. 

28 

5r. 

11. 

24 

52 

B.     6. 


6.     6. 

OHABT  4 


B.*  a. 


Total  Oaut  vob  m  Jmnom  aitd  Siniob  High   Sohooi^  worn  tbb   17  Sohooli 

Ivoumso  nr  Ohabt  8.    Enbolmbmt  Uitdkb  thb  Old  Plah  Is  Showv  bt  ths 

Hbavt  Linb.    Thb  Pkb  Ourr  ot  Gain  Is  Ivdioatbd  Numxbioallt 

Under  the  old  plan,  48  per  cent  of  the  junior  enrolment  were  boys. 

Under  the  new  plan,  50  per  cent  of  the  junior  enrolment  are  boys. 

Under  the  old  plan,  41.5  per  cent  of  the  senior  enrolment  were  bojs. 

Under  the  new  plan,  44.4  per  cent  of  the  senior  enrolment  are  boys. 

Under  the  old  plan,  for  every  100  students  in  the  junior  high  school,  60 
were  in  the  senior  high  school;  under  the  new  plan,  62. 

Five  additional  systems  whose  returns  cannot  be  applied  to  this  sum- 
mary give,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  same  general  results. 


TABLE  11 
Gains,  nr  Pia  Cbht,  nr  Foub  Ststbms,  Oboaioisd  oh  ths  8ix-Two-Foub  Basis: 

8«T«iith-grade   boyt,  45;  girls,  27;  total,  86 

Eightb-frade   boys,  16 ;  girls,    0 ;  total,    7 

Total  jQnior  high  school boys,  80 ;  girls,  18 ;  total,  20 

Total  senior  high  school boys,  17 ;  girls,  18 ;  total,  18 

Under  the  old  system,  for  oTery  100  stndents  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  gradesi  106 
were  in  the  high  school;  under  the  new  system,  116. 

The  data  shown  in  Chart  5  do  not  mean  that  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  seventh-grade  pupils,  for  instance,  drop  oat  of  school  be- 
fore entering  the  eighth.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion 
are  held  in  the  seventh  grade  and  repeat  the  work. 

Ayres  shows  that  the  usual  loss  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  28.6  per  cent ;  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  28  per  cent.^® 

^Ayres,  L.  P.    Laggards  in  awr  schools.    1909,  236  pp.  p.  13. 
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Cirls 


•rate 


8      9 


8 


8 


OHART  5 


PsBonrTAOM  ov  BTUvmmu  Loir  Bbtwun  ths  Sbvbmth  aitd  BiaHTH  Oeadu  axd 
BiTWUH  TBI  Eighth  and  Ninth  in  84  Schools  Oboaniisd  upon 

THN    SIX-THBU-THBNB   OB    SiX-SiX   PLAN 


In  these  34  schools,  for  every  100  boys  in  the  junior  high 
school,  53  are  in  the  senior  high  school ;  for  every  100  girls  in  the 
junior  high  school,  66  are  in  the  senior  high  school.  Combining, 
for  every  100  students  in  the  junior  high  school,  59  are  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

Twenty-two  additional  school  systems  organized  upon  the  six- 
two-four  basis  show  a  loss  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grade 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  none  of  the  girls,  as  against  an  ex- 
pected loss,  according  to  Ayres,  of  28.6  per  cent. 

For  every  100  boys  in  the  junior  high  school,  133  are  in  the 
senior  high  school;  for  every  100  girls  in  the  junior  high  school, 
166  are  in  the  senior  high  school.  Combining,  for  every  100 
students  in  the  junior  high  school,  147  are  in  the  senior  high  school. 

Summarizing  these  results,  and  including  other  systems  whose 
data  were  not  furnished  in  such  condition  as  to  be  applied  to  some 
of  the  preceding  tables,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in  Chart  6. 
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Orade 


OHABT  6 


SixTT-Foim  JuHiOB  High  Schools  Losb  19  Tvu  Cmtrt  of  Thub  QErmtrra-OmMam 

Pupils  Barwxnr  txb  Sstbnth  ian>  Eighth  Oeadbs.     Thb  Usual  Loss  Is, 

AcooBDnro  to  Atbss,  28.6  Pkb  Obkt;  Acoobdiho  to  Thorkdiks",  ts.6  Pn 

OSNT.      FOBTT-SiX  JilTNIOB  HlOH   SCHOOLS   LOSS   20   PSB  OxiTT  OV  TkHIB 

Biohth-Gbadb  Pupils  Bj^twuh  thb  Eighth  ian>  Ninth  Oeadbs. 
Usual  Loss,  AtBbs,  28  Psb  Osht;  Thobhdikb,  82.5  Phb  Obmv 


29 

■ 

£S 

Jr. 


8r. 


OHABT  7 

TwavTT-Bsmi  School  Ststsms  Show  a  Gain  op  29  Pn  Csxr  nr  Thhib  Juhiob- 

High-School  ENBOLMBifT;  26  SCHOOL  Ststsms  Show  a  Oaih  op  25 

PsB  Osht  nr  Thxib  Sshiob-High-Sohool  Ekbolmsnt 


^friiorndikey  E.  L.     Eliminatioii  of  pupils  from  school.     U,  8.  Bur.  of 
Educ,  BuU,  No.  4,  1907,  63  pp.  p.  17, 
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Twenty-three  schools  had  47.8  per  cent  boys  in  the  grades  that 
later  formed  the  junior  high  schools ;  under  the  junior-high-school 
plan,  49.4  per  cent. 

Twenty-four  schools  enrolled  40.6  per  cent  boys  in  their  high 
schools  under  the  old,  43.5  per  cent  under  the  new  system. 

Sixty  schools  enroll  46  per  cent  boys  in  their  senior  high 
schools.  Ayres  gives  43  per  cent  as  the  average  percentage  for 
boys  in  high  schools. 

Reports  from  several  schools  are  here  appended  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  how  the  junior  high  school  is  affecting  the  problem  of 
elimination  in  individual  cities : 

Crawfard3viUe,  Ind.  The  per  cent  of  pupilB  dropping  out  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  grade  is  no  larger  than  the  per  cent  dropping  out  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade,  the  ninth  grade,  or  any  other  grade. 

Lewision,  Idaho.  The  junior  high  school  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
here  in  the  Lewiston  schools.  The  school  enumeration  has  scarcely  changed, 
losing  a  little,  if  anything,  while  the  upper  six  grades  of  the  school  system,  that 
is,  the  present  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  have  increased  during  the  past 
two  years  from  303  to  442,  Instead  of  falling  off  from  8V  to  40,  which  it 
preyiously  did,  the  eighth  grade  this  year  has  enrolled  91  and  the  ninth  grade 
91  and  last  year  there  were  only  four  lost  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

BoanoJce,  Va,  The  intermediate  school  plan  has  practically  done  away  with 
the  question  of  elimination  peculiar  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  We  lose 
no  more  pupils  at  this  point  now  than  between  any  other  two  grades  or,  indeed, 
within  any  given  grade. 

Crookston,  Minn.,  reports  that  in  1914-15  11  per  cent  of  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  and  15  per  cent  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  did  not  enter  the  next  grade, 
evenly  divided  as  to  sex. 

Berkeley,  C<U.,  Orand  Bapide,  Mich.,  and  EvansvUle,  Ind.  Principal  W.  B. 
Clark,  of  the  McEinley  Intermediate  School,  Berkeley,  furnished  data  showing 
that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  94.73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  complet- 
ing the  eighth  grade  have  entered  the  ninth,  and  95.29  per  cent  of  those  com- 
pleting the  ninth  grade  have  entered  the  tenth.  Principal  Preston,  of  the 
Franklin  Intermediate  School,  Berkeley,  reports  that  of  the  last  seven  classes 
completing  the  eighth  grade  under  the  old  organization,  40.53  per  cent  entered 
the  high  school,  and  that  of  the  first  six  classes  completing  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  intermediate  school,  there  entered  the  ninth  of  the  same  school  65.53 
per  cent,  not  counting  those  who  were  transferred  from  other  buildings.  Prin- 
cipal Paul  G.  Stetson  states  that  86  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  Grand  Bapids  junior  high  school  last  year  entered  the  senior  high  school, 
as  compared  with  76  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grades  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  city.  In  Evansville,  Ind.,  according  to  Principal  Ernest  P.  Wiles,  only  56 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  in  1912  entered  the  high 
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Behool,  as  against  84  per  cent  last  year  of  the  pupils  in  the  junior  high  school. 
(Briggs,  T.  H.,  Bept,  U,  8.  Commissioner  Educ.,  1914.  vol.  1,  p.  143.) 

The  fact  that  the  school  attendance  for  the  state,  based  on  total  school 
enumeration  and  actual  school  enrollment  and  attendance,  has  increased  4.27 
per  cent  during  the  two  years  since  this  pre-vocational  work  was  revised  and 
introduced  into  all  our  schools  and  the  further  faet  that  the  average  daily 
attendance  on  enrollment  has  increased  8.98  per  cent  indicates  the  value  and 
popularity  of  this  prevocational  work.  I  do  not  know  any  other  factor  which 
might  account  for  such  an  increase  in  enrollment  and  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  this  period.  (Book,W.  F.,  Vocational  education  and  the  high 
school.    Univ.  of  III  Bulk  No.  15,  1915,  pp.  226-237,  esp.  p.  233.) 

Houston,  Texas.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  we  have  had  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,648  white  persons  in  the  grades  formerly  known  as  high-school 
grades,  as  conipared  with  1,341  of  the  year  preceding.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  307,  or  about  23  per  cent,  which  is  slightly  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  schools  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  seventh- 
grade  pupils  enrolled  in  the  junior-high-school  building.  However,  it  is  the 
next  year  and  the  years  following  that  must  tell  the  real  story  of  the  success 
of  the  jux^or  high  school  as  a  means  for  holding  pupils  in  school.  (Horn, 
P.  W.,  Elem,  8oh.  Jour.  26:  1916,  pp.  91-95.) 

Boohester,  N,  Y,  In  conclusion,  Bochester  submits  the  following  defense 
for  this  junior  high  school: 

1.  It  has  thus  far  increased  by  15  per  cent  the  number  of  pupils  who 
have  remained  for  eight  years  of  work.  This  argues  well  for  the  reduction 
of  eliminations  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

2.  It  has  increased  from  51  per  cent  to  94%  per  eent  the  number  of 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  eight  years  of  work  and  who  are  still  remain- 
ing in  schooL 

3.  It  has,  thus  far,  produced  a  much  saner  distribution  of  high-school 
pupils.  Whereas  the  distribution  of  all  our  high-school  pupils  is  66  per  cent 
in  the  general  or  college-preparatory  courses,  27  per  cent  in  commercial  courses, 
and  only  7  per  cent  in  the  industrial  and  household-arts  courses,  the  distribu- 
tion of  ninth-year  pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  is  33  per  cent  in  the  gen- 
eral or  college  preparatory  courses,  33  per  cent  in  the  commercial  courses,  and 
34  per  cent  in  the  industrial-  and  house-hold  arts  courses.  •  •  •  •  (Weet,  H.  S., 
N.  E.  A.  BuU,)  4:    1916,  No.  6,  p.  152.) 

« 

DansviUe,  N,  T.  The  attendance  in  this  department  has  increased  as  is 
shown  by  the  table. 

1912-13  1913-14  1914-15 

Boys    Qirls    Total  Boys    Qirls    Total  Boys    Qirls    Total 

37        42        79  39        41        80  44        49        93 

The  increased  enrollment  is  due  to  two  causes.  There  is  less  elimination 
of  students  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  a  larger  number  of  rural 
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students  are  entering  to  prepare  for  high  schooL     (Foster,  J.  "hL    A  Stitdy  of 
the  DansviOe  High  School    1915.  p.  15.) 

Neodesha,  Kan.  It  is  therefore  with  interest  that  I  give  the  jearlj  enrol- 
ment in  our  Neodesha  high  school  for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  for 
the  past  four  years,  going  back  one  year  before  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
high  schooL  The  enrollment  for  1915-16  is  based  on  the  actual  enrollment  in 
October,  1915,  and  will  be  larger  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Seventh  Grade  Eighth  Grade  Ninth  Grade 

19ia-13 70  63  61 

1913-U 78  63  64 

1914-15 92  71  71 

1915-16 98  86  76 

The  figures  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  36 
per  cent  in  the  eighth,  and  24  per  cent  in  the  ninth  grade,  over  the  enroll- 
ment in  those  grades  in  1912-13  before  the  junior  high  school  was  organized. 
(Study,  H.  P.,  The  Junior  High  School,  1915.    p.  5.) 

Chanute,  Kan.  On  roll  at  dose  of  1913-14,  1,811;  at  close  of  1914-15, 
1.896,  a  gain  of  85,  or  4.6  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  gain  in  aver,  daily  attendance  for  the  system  was 3.48 

Gain  for  the  upper  four  grades 20. 

Gain  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 13. 

In  the  first  six  grades  a  loss  of 3 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month  this  year  (1915-16) : 

The  gain  of  the  system  by  aver,  daily  attendance  is 2.5% 

The  gain  in  the  upper  six  grades  is 15.2 

Loes  in  the  elementary  grades 2.5 

Grand  Bapids,  Michigan,  reports  that  since  its  organization  in  1911,  the 
junior  high  school  has  increased  in  numbers  from  430  to  981  and  the  teaching 
force  from  14  to  36.  The  principal  reports  that  the  work  of  the  throe-year 
pupils  is  of  a  distinctly  higher  grade  than  the  work  of  the  freshmen  in  the 
ordinary  high  school.     (Elliff,  J.  D.,  Missouri  Sch.  Jour.,  32:    1915,  p.  249.) 

Muskogee,  Okla.  The  enrollment  of  the  present  senior  class  is,  boys,  35, 
girls,  41.  To  these  should  perhaps  be  added  12  or  15  who  are  on  the  doubtful 
list,  but  in  all  probability  they  will  make  up  required  credits  for  graduation  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  enrollment  of  the  senior  class  has  increased  sinee 
the  establishment  of  the  junior  high  school,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
graduating  classes:    1914,  71;  1913,  49;  1912,  49;  1911,  35. 

Ogden,  Utah.  Junior  high  school  established  in  1909.  In  1910,  there  were 
43  high  school  graduates — 8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrolment  of  the  senior 
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high  school.    In  1914,  there  were  84  gradutes— 12.2  per  cent  of  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  the  senior  high  school. 

EvansviUe,  Ind.    The  graduating  class  has  increased  from  90  to  135. 

Loa  Angeles,  CaX,  The  distribution  by  grades  in  per  cents  of  total  enrol- 
ment is: 

Grade  7         8         9       10     11     12    7-8-9    10-11-12 

1910-11   7.8      6.2      5.9      2.7     1.6      .8       19.9        5.1 

191314   7.7      7.7      4.9      3.0    2.1     1.5      20.3        6.6 

The  following  quotation  from  Briggs  summarizes  the  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  used  in  his  study : 

Of  the  number  of  principals  of  junior  high  schools  reporting,  107  declare 
that  the  organization  does  retain  pupils  in  sdiool  better  than  the  older  plan, 
and  2  saj  that  it  does  not.  To  the  three  who  saj  franklj  that  thej  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  is,  should  probablj  be  added  all  those  who  fail  to  answer 
the  question."' 

In  the  returns  received  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  su- 
perintendents have  been  reticent  in  saying  the  junior  high  school 
has  reduced  elimination.  Of  the  less  than  half  of  them  that 
answered  the  question,  thirty-one  say  it  has  done  so ;  two  say  it  has 
helped ;  and  the  rest  say  either  that  it  has  been  so  recently  organized 
they  are  not  able  to  tell  what  the  effect  will  be  or  that  they  have  no 
data  on  the  question. 

From  the  foregoing  data,  the  following  conclusions  are  indi- 
cated: 

1.  Increased  enrolment  in  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine  is 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  junior  high  school.  The  same  is  true 
of  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 

2.  The  percentage  of  students  held  in  the  junior-high-school 
grades  is  somewhat  greater  than  under  the  old  plan.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  senior  high  school. 

3.  The  percentage  of  boys  held  in  the  last  six  grades  is  greater 
under  the  reorganized  system. 

4.  Even  yet  the  percentage  of  pupils  eliminated  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  entirely  too  large.  Here  pupil 
mortality  is  probably  greater  than  those  interested  in  the  junior 
high  school  are  aware. 

^'Bept  of  U.  S.  Gomm.  of  Educ,  1914.    VoL  1,  p.  142. 
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THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  RETARDATION  OP 

PUPILS 

It  is  more  diffictdt  to  secure  figures  on  retardation  than  on 
elimination,  partly  because  of  the  recency  of  rieorganization,  and 
partly  because,  for  various  reasons,  figures  have  not  been  compiled. 
Statistics  of  the  most  value  would  be  those  of  separate  schools  com- 
paring retardation  by  grade  and  class  over  a  period  of  years. 

Sufficient  returns  are  not  at  hand  to  combine  the  returns  from 
the  different  schools.  The  following  paragraphs  give  the  most  im- 
portant data  received : 

Deeatwr,  lU,  Thoagh  we  have  a  eonvietion  that  eliminatJon  and  retarda- 
tion have  both  been  leeeened  bj  virtue  of  onr  new  organization,  figores  have  not 
been  kept  in  snch  a  way  as  to  give  na  aeeurate  comparative  data. 

Clinton,  la.  We  have  no  figures  bearing  npon  the  question  of  elimination 
and  retardation,  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  are  over-age  in 
these  upper  grades  and  we  find  that  bj  offering  a  prevocational  and  differen- 
tiated course  for  this  class  of  boys  and  girls,  a  much  larger  number  remain  to 
continue  their  studies  through  the  Junior  High  and  into  the  Senior.  •  •  •  • 
Because  of  this  carefuUj  supervised  study  plan,  we  find  fewer  of  our  pupils 
failing  in  first-year  studies,  such  as  algebra,  Latin,  and  German,  which  are  the 
new  and  untried  fields  of  study,  and  for  that  reason  so  often  cause  many  pupils 
to  'fall  down'  in  the  first-year  high-school  work. 

Aurora,  lU.  I  find  last  year  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  carrying  on 
work  of  this  kind  and  that  none  gained.  This  impresses  me  as  rather  extreme 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  setting  the  standards  too  high,  or  it  may  be  that 
there  should  have  been  more  retardation  previous  to  this  time.  There  is  also 
the  added  fact  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  coming  into  our  seventh 
grade  from  parochial  schools,  who  find  it  hard  to  carry  on  the  work  with  the 
other  pupils  and  these  tend  to  increase  the  number  retarded. 

Santa  Ana,  CaL  No  definite  figures  are  available  that  would  be  of  special 
value.  We  have  a  compulsory  attendance  law  in  this  state  and  special  effort 
is  made  to  hold  pupils  in  the  school  until  they  complete  the  required  four- 
teenth year  of  age,  as  required  by  law.  We  have  found  that  by  having 
departmental  teaching  the  brightest  pupils  are  able  to  complete  the  required 
course  of  two  years  in  one-and-a-half  years,  and  that  the  slower  pupils  require 
an  extra  semester  to  ccmiplete  the  course.  Each  semester  from  five  to  ten 
pupils  are  permitted  to  skip  by  making  up  in  extra  credits  and  about  half 
that  number  fail  of  promotion.  Opportunity  is  given  those  failing  to  make 
up  their  failures  the  next  term  if  they  show  the  spirit  to  apply  themselves. 
Most  of  them  are  able  to  be  promoted  in  this  way. 
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Brookings,  8.  D.                      Berentli  Grade  Eighth  Grade  Ninth  Grade 

Boys    Girls  B078    Girls  Boys    Girls 

Per  cent  repeating  under  old  plan      25        20  80        25  80        25 

Per  eent  repeating  under  new  plan      10          8  10         5  15        18 

Biehmond,  Ind,  Percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  Biehmond  eitj  schools, 
considering  six  and  seven  normal  age  for  the  first  grade,  seven  and  eight  for 
the  second,  ete.: 

1918  1914  1915 

Over-age  Boys        Girls        Boys        Girls        Boys        Girls 

All  Schools 21.1  14.5  20.  12.  IIJH  9.7 

Garfield  Junior 24.2  14.5  26.  15.  21.  10. 

High  School 21.1  15.4  21.  11.  14.  IL 

Bachenaaek,  N,  J,  During  the  term  ending  June,  1912,  just  before  the 
new  plan  of  organization  went  into  effect,  the  following  numbers  of  pupils 
were  repeating  the  grade:  7th,  boys  14.5  per  cent,  girls  18.4  per  cent;  8th, 
boys  8.2  per  cent,  girls  9.7  per  cent. 

At  a  corresponding  time  three  years  later:  7th,  boys  and  girls  9.8  per 
cent;  8th,  boys  and  girls,  10.8  per  cent. 

Faribault,  Minn.  Beports  16.2  per  cent  failures  in  the  ninth  grade  under 
the  old  plan;  25.2  per  eent  under  the  new. 

Cunoentville,  Pa,  Two  years  ago  out  of  an  enrolment  of  86  in  the  eighth 
grade  we  had  12  who  were  retarded.  Today  with  an  enrolment  of  26  in  that 
year  we  have  6  retarded,  a  decrease  of  about  28  per  cent 

Solvay,  N,  T,  To  overcome  a  large  amount  of  retardation  in  the  faU  of 
1912,  special  classes  were  provided,  and  the  Binet  tests  and  other  measurements 
were  utilized  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupils.  Account  was  also  taken 
of  physiological  age* 
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The  Curve  of  Retardation.  Upper  line  shows  the  percentage 
of  retardation  of  over-age  pupils  in  September,  1913;  lower  line 
shows  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  February,  1916.  The  Bach- 
man  scale  is  used.  This  considers  the  child  retarded  if  he  is  more 
than  6y2  when  he  enters  the  first  grade,  7%  for  the  second,  14^ 
for  the  ninth,  etc 

The  ratio  of  the  pupils  above  the  eompnlsorj  age  limit  to  those  below  it, 
is  a  peeuliarlj  valuable  test  by  whieh  to  determine  the  success  of  a  school 
curriculum  and  spirit.  For  pupils  who  remain  in  school  after  they  are  allowed 
bj  law  to  go  to  work,  do  so  because  thej  are  finding  something  which  appeals 
to  them  as  thoroughly  worth  while.  In  September,  1913,  this  ratio  of  pupils 
above  the  compulsory  age  limit  to  those  below  it  was  2  to  13.  It  is  now  2 
to  11,  a  gain  of  nearly  20  per  oent. 

A  high  retardation  percentage  above  the  sixth  grade  is,  therefore,  an  indi- 
cation that  the  school  is  successful  rather  than  the  reverse.  For,  if  pupils 
remain  in  school  voluntarily,  it  is  because  they  and  their  parents  believe  it  to 
be  worth  while.    (Cox,  P.  W.  L.    Beport,  1915,  pp.  27-32.) 

LoM  Angeles,  CdL  The  percentage  of  promotiona  in  the  intermediate 
schools  in  all  subjects  is  3.4  per  cent  hi^^ier  than  in  the  high  schools.  The 
promotions  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  intennediate  school  are  6.4  per  cent  high- 
er than  in  the  high  schooL  That  failure  in  this  grade  in  the  high  schools  has 
presented  a  most  serious  problem  is  significant.  There  are  two  principal  ex- 
planations for  this  result.  First,  the  ninth-year  pupil  in  the  intermediate 
school  is  a  senior  in  his  school,  while  in  the  high  school  he  is  adjudged  a 
'scrub.'  And  second,  the  unnatural  gap  that  exists  between  the  eighth- 
grade  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  has  been  elimi- 
nated. The  loss  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  high  schools  by  pupils  leaving 
school  has  been  abnormally  high,  reaching  54  per  cent.  The  intermediate 
school  loses  but  a  small  percentage  of  its  pupils. 

•  By  reference  to  a  similar  table  in  the  elementary-school  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  promotions  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  high  schools 
listed  are  higher  than  in  the  regular  elementary  schools. 

The  table  shows  that  promotions  in  the  smaller  high  schools  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  large  high  schools. 

I  believe  that  the  size  of  the  high  school  is  responsible,  in  part,  at  least, 
for  this  result.  A  school  with  an  enrolment  exceeding  1200  to  1500  pupils  is 
dangerously  liable  to  lose  the  personal  element  in  teaching  and  substitute  the 
mechanical  for  it.    This  is  a  poor  substitute  and  must  result  in  deplorable  loss. 

Mathematics  is  the  subject  in  which  the  highest  rate  of  failures  occurs. 

Manual  work,  physical  training  and  music,  show  the  lowest  rate  of  failures. 

To  one  who  knows  these  schools  there  seems  to  be  a  close  relationship 
between  failures  in  subjects  and  the  educational  philosophy  and  temperament 
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of  those  teaching  them.    The  dominant  factor,  is,  however,  the  character  of 
the  subject  taught     (Superintendent's  report,  1914.    pp  190-191.) 

At  Los  Angeles  the  scheme  has  been  projected  largelj  from  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent.  As  his  interest  has  been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  the  first  plans  proposed  in  organizing  curricula  for  these  schools 
emphasized  strongly  this  phase  of  work.  As  a  result,  pupils  in  many  eases 
advanced  to  the  regular  high  schools  poorly  prepared  for  the  work  there,  and 
frequent  failures  resulted.  In  consequence  of  this  a  more  conservative  plan 
has  been  adopted  this  year  through  the  cooperation  of  principals  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  high  schools.  (Hollister,  H.  A.,  School  and  Home  Bdue., 
1915.    VOL  34,  p.  118.) 

In  more  than  half  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  the  re- 
quest for  data  on  retardation  was  unanswered.  Thirty-five  say 
the  junior  high  school  has  reduced  retardation ;  4  say  it  has  helped ; 
and  a  number  say  either  that  their  schools  have  been  so  recently 
organized  they  are  unable  to  say  what  the  effect  will  be  or  that 
they  have  no  data  on  the  question. 

In  the  above  figures  and  estimates,  two  points  are  noticeable. 
First,  there  is  in  several  schools  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage of  students  retarded ;  and  second,  there  is  in  a  few  other 
schools  an  increase  in  the  number  retarded.  The  chief  point 
brought  out  is  that  the  junior  high  school  is  not  a  sure  cure  for  this 
problem ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  young  pupil  from  a  departmentalized  school  where  re- 
quirements in  *'high  school"  subjects  are  too  high,  or  where  sub- 
ject matter  is  otherwise  poorly  presented  and  where  the  individual 
is  lost  sight  of.  If  these  obstacles  are  overcome,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  retardation  will  be  reduced. 


APPENDIX 

SECTION  1 

JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

This  section  contains  quotations  from  letters  from  snperin- 
tendents  and  extracts  from  varions  other  sources  dealing  specifical- 
ly with  junior-high-school  teachers.  It  also  contains  the  require- 
ments made  by  the  state  of  California  for  intermediate-school  teach- 
ers; and  an  outline  of  special  courses  given  at  Pittsburg  and  Co- 
lumbia universities  and  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.    ( see  pages  93-96. ) . 

Fresno,  Cat  The  qualiflcatioiiB  of  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
other  elementary  schools.  The  teachers  have  been  selected  from  the  elementary 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  special  fitness  for  departmental  teaching. 

Oakland,  Cdl.  Most  of  onr  jonior-high-school  teachers  hold  regular  high- 
school  certificates.  These,  in  Calif  omia,  are  practically  equiyalent  to  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

NorwdOc,  Conn.  We  have  established  no  hard  and  fast  requirements  for 
teachers  in  onr  school.  In  general,  we  believe  that  normal-school  training^ 
experience  in  grammar-school  work,  adaptability  and  professional  ambition  are 
more  important  than  mere  college  graduation.  We  are  now  at  work  on  a  plan 
for  vocational  guidance. 

Decatur,  lU,  Our  junior-high-school  teachers  have  very  much  the  same 
qualifications  that  our  other  grade-teachers  have.  There  are  a  few  college 
graduates  amongst  them  and  most  of  them  are  normal-school  graduates.  We 
aim  to  employ  normal-school  graduates,  or  their  equivalent  in  scholarship  and 
professional  training,  for  all  of  our  grades  below  Uie  high  school 

Quincy,  lU.  The  qualifications  for  junior-high-school  teachers  are  the  same 
as  for  the  senior  high  school. 

Aurora,  lU,  Of  the  regular  teachers  in  this  school,  five  are  normal-school 
graduates  and  one  a  college  graduate. 

CrawfordsvUle,  Ind,  Practically  all  our  teachers  in  the  ninth  to  twelfth 
grades  are  college  graduates.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  we  desire 
them  to  be  college  graduates,  but  do  not  demand  it.  We  want  these  teachers 
to  be  experienced  and  capable  in  every  way. 

Biohmond,  Ind.  No  set  standard  haa  been  adopted  as  to  qualifications  of 
our  teachers.    We  are  frequently  obliged  to  choose  between  an  inexperieneed 
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teacher  of  good  scholarship  and  one  with  successful  experience  but  less  schol- 
arship training.  We  decide  each  case  on  its  merits,  of  course  giving  preference 
to  the  applicant  with  college  training,  if  other  conditions  are  at  all  equaL  A 
number  of  our  teachers  are  college  graduates,  some  have  had  both  college  and 
normal  courses,  and  two  have  A.  M.  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
our  most  valuable  teachers  have  had  but  little  college  training. 

Clinton,  la.  We  have  the  same  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  ninth 
grade  that  we  have  in  our  senior  high:  that  is,  thej  must  be  graduates  of  a 
standard  college  with  some  professional  training.  Thus  far,  we  have  made 
no  standard  qualifications  for  the  eighth-grade  teachers  who  have  the  common 
branches,  except  that  they  be  high-school  graduates,  with  some  professional 
training  in  addition  thereto,  and  successful  experience  through  a  considerable 
period  of  years  in  the  grades. 

Lewiaton,  Idaho.  The  senior-high-school  teachers  nearlj  all  teach  one 
or  more  junior-high-school  classes.  This  introduces  the  teachers  to  the  pupils 
and  gives  the  pupil  the  advantage  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  older  teachers. 

Chanute,  Kan,  The  standard  qualifications  of  the  junior-high-school  teach- 
ers with  us  are  determined  bj  the  price  we  can  paj.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  four  college  graduates  and  the  remainder  have  completed  a  high-school 
course  with  approximately  two  years  of  training  in  normal  schools.  Every 
teacher  employed  in  the  junior  high  school  has  had  previous  experience  in 
teaching.  Those  taken  from  grade  schools  are  the  ones  without  a  degree.  The 
teachers  who  have  degrees  were  taken  from  high  schools. 

Crookston,  Minn.  One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
placing  of  inexperienced  college  people  in  the  junior  high  school  in  the  capacity 
of  instructors.  First  of  all,  they  seem  to  be,  as  a  rule,  out  of  sympathy  with 
this  lower  grade  work,  and  do  not  present  it  effectively.  •  •  •  •  i  plan  in 
the  future  to  employ  advanced  normal  graduates  with  considerable  experience. 

Bocheater,  Minn.  We  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  college  graduates  in 
our  junior  and  senior  high  school.  I  rather  think  the  type  of  a  teacher  with  an 
additional  year  at  the  normal  school,  say  three  years  beyond  the  high  school, 
would  make  better  teachers  for  our  junior  and  senior  high  school,  unless  the 
college  preparation  has  been  for  this  work. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  For  the  academic  subjects,  we  are  transferring  teachers — 
college  graduates  with  experience  in  teaching,  now  in  charge  of  the  ninth-grade 
classes  in  city  high  school — and  are  selecting  also  teachers  from  the  elementary 
schools  who  have  taken  advanced  courses  of  study  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments and  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  success  in  teaching.  For  the 
industrial  subjects,  we  are  trying  to  find  candidates  who  have  had  successful 
experience  in  the  industry;  that  is,  who  are  able  to  earn  a  living  in  the  industry 
to  be  taught,  who  are  able  to  teach,  who  are  of  irreproachable  character  and 
who  have  had  good  academic  training.  These  positions  are  exceptionally 
hard  to  filL 
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Bochester,  N,  T,  Once  it  was  decided  to  select  experienced  grade  teach- 
ers, the  problem  of  intelligent  selection  presented  itself.  Accordingly,  one 
year  before  the  junior  high  school  was  to  open,  a  series  of  Saturday  morning 
institutes  was  begun.  Classes  were  organised  in  Latin,  German,  English,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  mathematics.  These  were  for  applicants  for  teaching 
positions  in  the  academic  course.  Specially  trained  teachers  were  ayailable  for 
the  commercial  and  household-  and  industrial-arts  courses,  though  Saturday 
morning  institutes  were  organized  and  carried  on  through  the  year  in  these 
courses  also.    The  major  emphasis  in  these  latter  was  on  courses  of  study. 

To  these  courses  every  experienced  grade  teacher  in  the  system  who  met 
the  minimal  requirements  and  who  cared  to  apply  was  admitted.  Every  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school  was 
required  to  have  had,  for  example,  the  full  mathematics  courses  of  the  upper 
high  school.  To  continue  with  this  subject  of  mathematics  as  illustrative  of 
the  principle  which  prevailed  in  these  institutes,  three  definite  things  were  ac- 
complished. In  the  first  place  an  opportunity  was  given  for  drawing  up  in 
outline  a  course  of  study  in  general  mathematics  for  the  eighth  grade  or  sec- 
ond-year junior-high-school  pupOs  of  the  academic  course.  •  *  •  •  The  insti- 
tute was  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the  high 
school  to  which  the  pupils  of  this  particular  junior  high  school  would  go.  *  *  * 
In  the  institute  class,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  experienced  grade  teachers 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  upper-grade  study. 
*  *  *  *  In  the  second  place,  these  institutes  gave  to  the  grade  teachers  an 
opportunity  for  subject-matter  review  in  algebra  and  geometry.  And,  lastly, 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  these  institutes  constituted  one  important  factor 
in  the  ultimate  selection  of  teachers.  What  has  been  said  of  this  course  in 
general  mathematics  was  equally  true  in  principle  of  each  of  the  other  courses. 
(Weet,  H.  8.    N.  E.  A.  Bull,  4:  1916,  No.  6,  p.  151.) 

Eugene,  Ore,  I  feel  that  the  junior  high  school  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  much  superior  type  of  upper-grade  teachers  than  those  ordi- 
narily found  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  for  the  successful  junior-high- 
school  teacher  must  have  enough  breadth  of  training  or  experience  to  be  able 
to  see  not  only  her  own  part  of  the  course,  but  also  where  the  pupil  is  coming 
from  and  where  he  is  going  after  leaving  the  junior  high  school.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  teacher  with  the  most  varied  experience  and  training 
is  the  one  most  valuable  for  this  work.  The  teacher  with  a  normal-school 
course,  rounded  out  by  later  college  or  university  work  would  have  an  ideal 
training,  to  my  mind,  for  this  work. 

Houston,  Tex,  The  matter  of  the  qualification  of  junior-high-school  teach- 
ers is,  indeed,  a  vital  one.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  those  teachers 
who  are  university  graduates,  but  who  have  for  several  years  been  teaching 
successfully  in  the  elementary  schools,  are  decidedly  more  successful  as  junior- 
high-school  teachers  than  are  the  university  graduates  whose  teaching  experi- 
ence has  been  exclusively  in  high-school  work  of  the  older  type.    There  may  be 
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several  reasons  for  this.  One  of  them  is  that  the  elementary-school  teacher 
feels  that  she  has  somewhat  of  a  promotion  when  she  comes  to  the  junior  high 
school,  while  the  high-school  teacher  sometimes  feels  erroneously  that  she  is 
making  a  step  downward.  The  chief  reason,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
the  average  good  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  comes  nearer  having  the 
right  attitude  toward  her  work  than  does  the  average  teacher  in  the  "high 
school  as  it  has  been.  * '  I  feel,  however,  that  this  discovery  as  to  teachers  is 
at  least  one  definite  contribution  which  we  can  make  to  the  literature  on  junior 
high  schools. 

Furthermore,  we  find  a  number  of  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  degree.  These  have,  by  our  regu- 
lations, been  excluded  from  the  opportunity  to  teach  high-school  pupils.  Many 
of  these  teachers  have,  however,  gone  ahead  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  uni- 
versity work  along  some  one  particular  line,  such  as  English,  for  instance. 
Teachers  of  this  kind  are  frequently  among  our  very  best  teachers  in  the 
elementary  work  of  our  intermediate  grades.  Some  of  these  are  making  the 
very  best  teachers  we  have  for  our  junior  high  schools. 

Ogden,  Utah,  We  require  that  one-third  of  our  junior-high-school  teachers 
shall  be  college  graduates  with  normal  training.  The  other  two-thirds  must 
have  two  years  of  normal  training,  or  its  equivalent,  in  some  particular  special 
line. 

Bocknoke,  Va,  In  my  opinion  the  teacher  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
four-year  high  school  and  has  two  years  of  collegiate  training  in  the  subject 
she  offers  to  teach,  may  be  said  to  be  qualified.  In  the  intermediate  school  I 
think  about  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  male  teachers.  I  have 
made  some  rather  interesting  observations  on  this  score.  While  the  number  of 
male  teachers  in  Boanoke  does  not  reach  40  per  cent  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  still  we  have  some  instruction  in  the  sixth  grade,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  others,  from  men  teachers. 

CurwensvUle,  Pa.  Normal  or  college.  Normal-school  graduates  must  take 
professional  work  during  summer  at  some  univerity  where  courses  for  junior- 
high-school  teachers  are  given. 

Iai  Crosse,  Wis,  All  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  the  advanced  course 
of  some  approved  normal  schooL  For  the  hi^er  subjects,  we  require  college 
graduation  as  well  as  professional  training.  No  teacher  is  engaged  who  has 
not  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience. 

We  need  teachers  in  the  junior-high-school  grades  as  thoroughly  trained 
and  as  ef&cient  aa  those  in  the  senior  high  school.  Ultimately,  yea,  speedily, 
this  means  teachers  with  college  degrees  and  professional  training.  It  ought 
to  mean,  also,  teachers  of  successful  experience  and  maturity  of  judgment.  The 
task  of  introducing  pupils  for  the  first  time  to  new  lines  of  thought  and 
responses  calls  for  the  highest  possiUe  skilL  The  young  callow  girl  or  boy, 
perfect  it  may  be  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  ignorant 
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of  the  deeper  meaningB  of  life  and  life's  relations,  will  serve  tlie  eaose  of 
edueation  vastlj  better  if  put  in  charge  of  advanced  courses  than  over  begin- 
ners. From  the  typical  joong  Ph.  D.  man  in  college  and  the  typical  young 
A.  B.  student  in  junior  high  school  may  the  superyising  authorities  forever 
deliver  the  freshman  student.  (Davis,  C.  O.,  Univ.  of  Mich,  BiOL  VoL  22, 
No.  9,  1915.) 

The  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  of  necessity  specialists ;  they  have  come 
into  the  high  school  after  having  taken  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
and  for  the  most  part  without  technical  training  in  teaching.  The  methods 
which  they  tend  to  pursue  are  the  only  methods  with  which  they  are  f^uniliar, 
namely,  those  which  are  prevalent  among  university  professors,  and  which, 
obviously,  are  poorly  adapted  to  high  school  instruction.  The  point  of  view 
of  such  teachers  tends  to  be  that  wherein  the  subject  and  its  content  are  of 
paramount  importance,  oftentimes  in  a  measure  overshadowing  interest  in  the 
pupil  himself.  Such  conditions  and  such  teachers  are  bad  enough  for  the  older 
pupils^  but  positively  harmful  to  those  coming  in  from  teachers  of  a  wholly 
different  type  respecting  preparation,  sympathy,  outlook,  and  training.  By 
selecting  teachers  in  the  lower  high  school  who  have  first  of  all  had  successful 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  who  in  the  second  place  have  taken 
enough  advanced  academic  work  to  broaden  their  horizon  somewhat  beyond 
that  of  the  grade  teacher,  the  ideal  combination  is  secured.  Furthermore,  b^ 
insisting  that  such  teachers  be  assigned  at  least  two  different  subjects  rather 
than  one,  as  often  obtains  in  the  larger  high  schools,  the  tendency  toward  un- 
due specialization  in  these  early  years  can  be  checked.  (Bunker,  F.  F.  The 
better  articulation  of  the  parts  of  the  public  school  system.  Educ,  Bev,,  47: 
1914,  255-256.) 

The  object  lesson  from  this  school  is  that  teachers  should  be  carefnUy 
selected  for  their  adaptability  to  this  most  trying  stage  of  common-school 
education.  In  this  case  conditions  chiefly  economic  compelled  the  use  of  some 
teachers  not  at  all  suited  to  their  work.  Such  conditions,  if  continued,  are  well 
calculated  to  defeat  the  chief  aim  of  such  a  reorganization.  Not  only  was  the 
selection  of  teachers  bad,  but  the  situation  was  stiU  further  complicated  by  the 
evidently  inadequate  supervision.  (Hollister,  H.  A.,  School  and  Home  Editoa- 
t/hn,  34:  1915,  p.  118.) 

CaUfomia,  Begulationa  governing  permits  to  teach  in  intermediate 
achooU,  Holders  of  elementary-school  certificates  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  work  in  a  college,  or  one  year  of  work  in  a  college  in  addition  to  a 
normal-school  course,  may  teach  in  the  third  year  of  any  intermediate-school 
course,  provided  they  comply  with  the  following  regulations,  which  are  hereby 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  subdivision 
3-b  of  Section  1771  of  the  Political  Code. 

I.    For  Candidatee  Who  Are  Not  Graduates  of  Normal  Schools, 
•  •  •  That  the  candidate  has  completed  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  in 
regular  college  courses  in  such  institution,  including  at  least  ten  hours  of  peda- 
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gogy,  and  at  least  thirty  hours  in  anj  three  of  the  following  departments: 
English,  French,  Oerman,  Spanish,  Latin,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical 
Science,  Biological  Science. 

II.    For  Candidates  Who  Are  Oraduatei  of  Normal  SohooU. 

*  *  *  That  the  candidate  has  completed  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of 
which  twenty  hours  shall  be  in  regular  college  courses  in  such  institution,  in 
any  two  of  the  following  departments:  French,  English,  German,  Spanish, 
Latin,  History,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Biological  Science. 

Columbia  University.  The  following  courses  for  junior-high-school  teachers 
were  announced  for  the  summer  session  of  1916:  Literature,  English  composi- 
tion and  grammar;  methods  of  teaching  Latin;  demonstration  class  in  first- 
year  Latin;  materials  for  civics;  the  teaching  of  general  science;  material  for 
history;  regional  geography;  the  teaching  of  mathematics;  biology. 

There  was  also  a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  a 
course  in  organization  and  administration. 

Pittsburgh  University.  A  course  was  given  during  1915-16  dealing  with 
the  organization,  curriculum,  and  principles  of  teaching  that  should  obtain  in 
the  junior  high  school.  Additional  lectures  were  given  on  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  junior  high  school;  school  surveys  and  the  junior  high  school; 
organization  existing  in  the  junior  high  school;  characteristics  of  adolescents; 
features  of  foreign  school  systems  pertinent  in  organization  of  junior  high 
schools;  qualifications  of  teachers  for  junior  high  schools;  social  activities  for 
junior  high  schools.  For  the  last  semester  the  work  was  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Judd,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects;  Parker,  Methods 
of  Teaching  High-School  Subjects;  Dewey,  How  We  Think. 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass, 

I.    Outline  of  course  for  the  training  of  intermediate  teachers. 

1.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  arrangement  of  eight  years'  Mo- 

mentary and  four  years'  high  school. 

2.  History  of  the  progress  of  the  intermediate  school  idea. 

3.  The  main  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  reform. 

4.  Objections  to  the  plan  from  these  pcHnts  of  view: 

a.  Administrative. 

b.  Pedagogical. 

5.  Changes  involved  in 

a.  Program  of  studies. 

b.  Methods  of  teaching. 

6.  The  extent  to  Which  this  reorganization  haa  been  effected  through- 

out the  country  in  general  and  in  Massachusetts  in  particular. 

7.  Practical,  even  if  temporary,  standards  of  professional  equipment 

of  the  intermediate-school  teacher. 
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n.    The  new  earricDlum  already  proTidee: 

1.  More  thorough  training  in  the  subject  matter  of  thoee  branehes  to 

be  taught,  sueh  as  English  language  and  literature,  history  and 
social  science,  mathematics  and  geography. 

2.  A  longer  period  of  practice  teaching  in  outside  towns  and  eitiss. 

8.    Electives  in  practical  science,  or  practical  arts,  or  advanced  geogra- 
phy. 

m.    With  this  start  it  is  proposed  further  to  develop  this  '< intermediate" 
curriculum  offered  the  normal  students  as  fdilows: 

1.  A  study,  more  thorough  than  could  be  accomplished  in  the  two-year 

eurriculum,  of  special  groups  of  subjects,  one  group  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  whole  number  of  groups. 

2.  A  more  extended  study  of  psychology  with  particular  reference  to 

problems  of  adolescence. 
8.    A  study,  elementary  as  the  limitations  of  earlier  training  and  tuf 

ayailable  time  compel,  of  economics  and  sociology. 
4.    Ample  apprentice  teaching  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schooL 
(Stacy,  C.  B.    The  training  of  teachers  for  intermediate  schoola. 
Bdue.  Ad.  and  Super.,  2:  1916,  448-456.) 


SECTION  2 

TYPICAL  JUNIOR-HIGH^CHOOL  CURRICULA 

Tlie  material  in  this  section  has  been  selected  to  give  a  wide 
range  of  illustration  of  junior-high-school  curricula.  The  number 
of  the  types  corresponds  to  the  classification  beginning  at  page 
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Santa  Fe,  New  Mex,    (One  enrrieulnm.) 

Ghrade  7.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  math.  5;  hist.  3;  civil  gov.  2;  geog.  8; 
physioL  2;  fine  arte  3;  mnsie  2;  house,  arts  2;  ind.  arts  2;  Span.  2. 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  math.  5;  hist.  3;  civics  2;  gen.  scL  3;  fine 
arts  3;  music  2;  house,  arts  5;  ind.  arts  5;  Span.  2. 

Grade  9.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  alg.  5.  Elective:  Latin  5;  Span.  5;  first  year 
scL  5;  ind.  art.  5;  house,  art  5;  freehand  3;  mech.  draw.  3;  music  2. 

The  studies  of  the  junior  high  school  are  required  of  all  students,  their 
purpose  being  in  general  to  introduce  pupils  to  a  wide  range  of  interests,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  senior  high  schooL 

Springfield,  IlL    (One  curriculum). 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Eng.  (read.,  lit.,  gram.,  spelL,  pen.);  arith.;  geog. 
(%  yr.);  U»  8.  Hist.  (%  yr.);  phjsiol.  (%  yr.);  music;  draw.;  Indus,  work. 
Elective:     (Choose  1)  German;  indus.  work. 

Grade  8.    Same  as  grade  7. 

Grade  9.  Bequired:  Eng.;  alg.;  music;  draw.  Elective:  Latin;  Ger- 
man;) anc  hist.;  gen.  sci;  com.  arith.;  indus.  work. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind,  In  the  seventh  grade,  no  electives  are  allowed  excepting 
the  industrial  work  (manual  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  music,  and 
drawing).  However,  the  pupils  are  told  that,  if  they  make  a  grade  of  87  per 
cent  or  more  on  the  average  in  the  7B  and  7A,  they  will  be  allowed  to  elect  other 
subjects.  The  course  of  study  has  been  so  organized  that  all  ot  the  essentials 
in  these  subjects  are  covered  when  the  pupil  has  completed  Grade  7A.  As  soon 
as  any  pupil  has  made  an  average,  for  two  succeeding  semesters,  of  87  per  cent 
or  more  in  either  one  or  in  all  of  the  subjects  indicated,  he  is  allowed  to  elect 
Latin  or  German,  algebra,  or  industrial  history,  in  the  next  succeeding  half- 
year,  provided  it  is  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  do  so.  If  he  does  not 
make  a  grade  of  87  percent  or  more,  he  is  required  to  continue  the  work  in 
those  subjects  in  which  he  falls  to  make  the  given  per  cent.    The  course  of 
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Btadj  is  organized  to  tliat  there  is  additional  and  praetieal  work  for  the  pnpO 
in  grade  8  who  fails  to  make  the  minimum  grade.  A  pnpO  is  giyen  full  hi^^- 
sehool  credit  for  such  regular  high-school  subjects  as  he  is  ]>ermitted  to  dect 
to  take  in  the  junior  high  sehooL 

In  the  ei^th  grade,  all  of  the  regular  ei^th-grade  subjects  are  offered, 
both  in  the  8-B  and  8-A  grade,  for  such  pupils  as  failed  to  make  the  minimum 
grade  which  permits  them  to  elect  the  high-school  subjects.  Courses  in  Latin, 
German,  algebra,  and  industrial  history  are  also  offered  for  the  pupils  who  do 
not  succeed  in  making  the  minimum  grade  and  whose  parents  permit  them  to 
elect  said  subjects. 

In  the  9th  grade,  the  regular  high-school  subjects  are  offered,  with  the 
usual  electiTe  priTileges. 

Tm  8a 

Biehmond,  Ind,  We  offer  electiye  one  sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  work 
in  each  grade.  Work  in  English,  mathematics,  history-ciyics,  geography,  physi- 
cal training,  music  and  drawing  is  uniform  for  all  and  constitutes  fiye-sizths 
of  a  pupil's  entire  work.  For  the  remaining  one-sixth  he  may  elect  Latin, 
German,  English  composition,  or  industrial  work.  Only  pupils  whose  records 
show  ability  above  the  average  are  permitted  to  elect  the  Latin  or  German;  the 
high-school  work,  being  a  composition  course,  is  retained  to  satisfy  patrons  who 
are  not  reconciled  to  hand  work  but  whose  children  are  not  eligible  to  the  lan- 
guage course.  Our  industrial  course  is  very  popular  and,  we  think,  very  suc- 
cessful. It  should  be  noted  that  the  pupil  electing  this  has  all  the  hand  woric 
required  of  academic  pupils  in  addition  to  his  elective,  which  makes  his  work 
in  this  line  almost  one-third  of  his  total.  As  yet  we  think  of  the  industrial 
work  as  prevocational  only,  merely  trying  through  it  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
determine  whether  his  ability  is  chiefly  in  some  line  of  hand  work  rather  than 
academic  Hues.  The  scope  of  our  industrial  work  is  as  yet  rather  limited,  we 
offer  woodwork,  printing  and  drawing  for  the  boys,  and  cooking,  sewing  and 
drawing  for  the  girls.  With  increased  facilities  and  teaching  force  we  hope 
to  broaden  our  field  and  thus  increase  the  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  find 
himself.  We  have  seriously  considered  introducing  commercial  work  on  an 
equal  footing  with  our  other  electives  but  have  not  as  yet  seen  our  way  clear 
to  do  so.  I  fed  very  certain  that  elementary  shorthand,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping would  be  of  practical  value  to  any  pupil  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  I  do  not  think  time  spent  on  these  would  be  wasted  if  the  pupil 
later  decided  in  favor  of  a  purely  academic  course  in  the  high  school  and 
college. 

San  Francisco  (One  curriculum). 

Grade  6.  Bequired:  Writing  50;  arith.  250;  lang.  (eomp.  and  gram.) 
800;  spelL  75;  lit.  and  oral  expression  200;  geog.  and  hist  (alternating)  300; 
music  60;  draw.  60;  man.  tr.  or  dom.  sci.  80;  gen.  sci.  (including  physioL)  80. 
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Grades  7  and  8.  Bequired:  Arith.  160;  lang.  (Comp.  and  gram.)  160; 
spell.  80;  draw.  120;  mod.  lang.  or  typing  160;  man.  tr.  or  dom.  sci.  160;  gen. 
sei.  120. 

The  snceess  of  the  departmental  schools  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  wise, 
two  and  one-half  years  ago,  to  give  three  of  them  a  modified  course  of  study 
and  designate  them  as  'Intermediate  Schools.'  The  work  being  so  thoroughly 
systematized  under  the  departmental  system,  it  was  found  possible  to  add  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  a  larger  amount  of  elementary  science,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  arts,  and  to  give  the  pupils  a  choice  between  typing 
and  a  modem  language.  After  two  years  of  experimenting  we  were  able  during 
the  summer  vacation  to  formulate  a  time-schedule  for  these  schools.  The 
schools  are  a  marked  success,  and  we  wish  to  extend  this  new  type  of  school, 
so  that  pupils  in  every  part  of  the  city  may  be  within  easy  reach  of  an 
intermediate  school. 

BoeheMter,  Minn.    (One  curriculum.) 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  arith.  5;  Amer.  hist  5.  Elective:  €brman 
5;  chorus  5;  calisthenics  4;  dom.  art  5;  shop  5;  arts  and  crafts  5;  dom.  scL 
5;  miUtary  drill  3. 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  geog.  5;  pen.  and  spell.  5.  Elective:  Same 
as  grade  7,  with  bkpg.  5 ;  mechan.  draw.  5  and  agric.  5  in  addition. 

Grade  9.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  community  civics  5;  gen.  scL  5;  math.  (el. 
alg.)  5.  Elective:  Same  as  grade  8,  with  business  law  5;  indus.  hist.  5;  Latin 
5 ;  and  poultry  and  gardening  5  in  addition. 

Boston,  Mas8,  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1913,  authority  was 
granted  by  the  school  committee  for  the  establishment  of  classes  in  modem 
languages  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  four  elementary-school  districts. 
The  following  year  the  number  of  these  districts  was  increased  by  six,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  ten  additional  districts  undertook  the 
work.  The  establishment  of  these  foreign-language  classes  has  been  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  principals,  and  the  selection  of  a  particular  foreign  lan- 
guage has  been  determined  largely  by  the  presence  in  the  district  of  someone 
qualified  to  teach  it.  In  all  the  districts  the  work  is  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  this  work  a  council  of  eight  members 
was  appointed,  comprising  several  heads  of  departments  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  the  high  schools.  •  •  •  •  This  council  held  several  meetings,  and 
invited  to  their  conferences  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  the  grades. 

The  members  of  this  council  inspected  thoroughly  the  modem  language 
work  in  the  grades,  and  in  a  report  last  June  approved  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  instruction  given.  The  council  thereupon  recommended  that  pupils  who  had 
completed  two  years'  work  in  modem  languages  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  receive  on  their  entrance  to  any  high  school  in  the  city  five  points '  credit 
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toward  their  high-sdiool  diploma.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
•ehool  committee.  The  council  thus  recognized  the  work  done  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first-year  work  done  in  the  hi£^ 
schooL 

A  council  on  English  for  these  intermediate  grades  likewise  was  created. 
This  council  was  made  up  of  high-school  heads  of  departments.  This  council 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  work  in  English  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school, 
in  order  that  the  work  might  be  made  sequential,  uninterrijqpted  and  free  from 
repetition.  ♦  •  •  • 

This  (mathematics)  committee  has  made  such  a  definition,  and  progress 
of  work  for  the  first-year  mathematics  that  will  include  instructions  in  algebra 
with  the  equation  as  a  core,  in  constructive  geometry  and  in  arithmetic  *  •  « 
The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to  make  a  sequential  course  in  mathematics 
for  grades  seven  and  eight  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school. 

A  council  likewise  has  been  formed  comprising  teachers  of  science  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  (high-school)  grades.  This  council  wiU  aim  at  the 
construction  of  a  program  for  work  in  science  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
(high-school)  grades. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  goal  of  our  work  is  apparent.  It  i6  to  differen- 
tiate gradually  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  to  relate  progressively  and 
intimately  the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventuaUy  these  three  grades  will  be  segregated  and  constitute  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  junior  high  schooL 

Ttfis  3a  and  5 

Orand  Bapids,  Mich,    (One  curriculum.) 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  arith.  5;  geog.  4  (%  y^Oy  Amer.  hist.  4 
(%  yr.) ;  read.  1;  bench  work  3;  dom.  sci.  3;  dom.  art  1;  printing  1;  music  1; 
art.  Elective:  Bus.  arith.  5;  applied  Eng.  5;  Latin  5;  mech.  draw.  2;  Ger- 
man 5;  chorus  or  ordiestrft  2;  printing  5  to  25  (%  yr.)>  ^O"^  ^^  2  to  10 

(%  yr.). 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  Same  as  Grade  7,  except  shop  work  for  bench  work. 
Elective:  Latin  5;  (German  5;  mech.  draw.  3;  bus.  arith.  5;  applied  Eng.  5; 
chorus  or  orchestra  2 ;  printing  5  to  25 ;  dom.  art  5  to  10 ;  art  5  to  10 ;  metal 
working  2;  el.  sci.  2. 

Grade  9.  Eng.  5 ;  alg.  5 ;  anc.  hist.  5 ;  Latin  5 ;  German  5 ;  pen.  and  spelL 
(^  yr*)  5;  phys.  geog.  5;  bkpg.  5;  dr.  and  shop.  5;  freehand  2^  (^  y-)y 
dom.  art  5;  phys.  tr.  1;  design  2^  (^  yr.). 

For  those  pupils  who  do  not  seem  to  find  what  they  need  in  the  regular 
courses  we  offer  special  work.  Our  short  commercial  course  is  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  for  those  who  need  special  work. 
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This  course  waa  first  opened  in  September,  1913,  with  about  25  students 
enrolled.  There  are  now  enroUed  in  that  department  about  70  pupils.  The 
work  is  designed,  primarily,  so  that  each  one  receives  individual  instruction  as 
far  as  possible.  The  traditional  method  of  promoting  is  completely  ignored. 
We  plan  to  advance  the  individual  student  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Efficiency 
in  the  preceding  work  is  the  determining  factor  in  all  cases. 

An  examination  of  the  course  •  •  •  •  will  show  there  are  no  electives 
offered.  If  a  student  is  to  complete  this  course  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
thorough  preparation,  the  work  necessarily  must  be  made  very  intensive. 
Students  are  urged  to  remember  that  this  course  differs  from  the  four-year 
commercial  course  in  one  important  respect.  The  short  commercial  course  wiU 
produce  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  but  the  four-year  commercial  course  is 
designed  to  produce  business  men.  In  other  words,  the  latter  course  is  broader 
in  its  scope  than  the  former. 

Ttps  Sb 

Diduth,  Minn.  One  curriculum  for  Grades  7  and  8,  but  differentiated  into 
four  curricula  with  Grade  9,  three  of  which  prepare  for  the  advanced  high 
school.    Course  (d)  does  not  prepare  for  the  high  school. 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Bead,  and  spell.;  gram,  and  comp.  (oral  and  writ- 
ten); arith.  (pract.  and  com.);  man.  tr.;  sewing;  freehand;  mech.  draw.; 
music. 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  Same,  except  cooking  in  place  of  sewing,  civics  for 
history  in  last  semester.  Algebra  is  added  in  last  semester,  and  German  or 
Latin  runs  throughout  the  year,  3  lessons  per  week. 

Grade  9.  Bequired:  Eng.  hist.;  household  econ.  Elective:  (a)  Lat.  or 
Qer,,  alg.,  freehand  or  music;  (h)  book.,  sten.,  com.  arith.,  freehand  or  music; 
(o)  alg.,  man.  tr.,  mech.  draw.,  printing;  (d)  Lat.  or  Ger.,  gen.  sci.,  freehand, 
music,  printing. 

Fresno,  Cal.  Thus  far,  the  elective  work  has  been  offered  in  but  the  eighth 
grade;  later,  it  probably  will  be  extended  to  the  seventh  grade.  One  of  the 
three  intermediate  schools,  the  Edison  Industrial  School,  is  prevocational  in  its 
type.  The  school  day  is  six  hours  long;  the  girls  in  the  eighth  grade  are  given 
one  hour  per  day  in  domestic  science  including  sewing  and  cooking,  and  the 
boys  are  given  one  hour  per  day  in  exercises  in  building  trades,  home  improve- 
ment, and  school  construction  and  repair  work.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade 
are  also  given  a  large  amount  of  industrial  work.  Considerable  prominence  is 
given  to  agriculture  in  this  school,  as  the  people  of  the  community  are  largely 
engaged  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  surrounding  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  elective 
subjects  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  useful  nature  of  the  material. 
One  year  of  elective  work  in  the  intermediate  schools  has  been  planned  so  as 
to  count  as  the  first  half  of  the  similar  work  in  the  high  school.  Instead  of 
the  usual  plan  of  introducing  a  foreign  language,  we  are  offering  a  year  of 
work  in  advanced  English,  which  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  first  half-year's 
work  in  the  high  schooL 
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Trenton,  N.  J.  One  eorrieiiliim  for  Grmdei  7  and  8,  bat  (a)  aemdewie, 
(5)  eommereialy  and  (e)  induatrial  ennienla  beginning  with  Grade  9. 

Grade  7,  Beqoired:  Eng.  4;  Eng.  (with  typing  or  for.  lang.)  4;  geo^. 
and  hist  4;  mL  4;  math.  4;  shop  4;  draw.  3;  gymnairinm  2(^-hr.  periods) ; 
mnsie  2  (%-hr.  periods). 

Grade  8.  Required:  Eng.  4  (with  typing);  or  for.  lang.  4;  geog.  and 
hist.  4;  seL  4;  math,  (with  elem.  bnaineas  forms)  4;  gymnasium  2;  mnsie  L 

Grade  9.  Beqnired:  Eng.  4;  seL  4;  hist  and  dries  4;  math.  4;  draw.  2; 
gymnasimn  8;  mnsie  1.  (a)  For.  lang.  4;  shop  4;  (5)  bkpg.  4;  type.  4;  (0) 
shop  6;  draw.  2. 

Eaeh  day  eonsists  of  six  periods  of  six^  minutes  each.  WoriL  in  science 
and  mathematics  win  demand  separate  classes  for  girls  and  boys.  Mathematics 
win  not  necessarily  be  the  same  for  aU  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  year. 

We  are  probably  laying  less  stress  npon  the  Tocational  and  prevocational 
aspects  of  onr  cnrricnla  and  our  shop  work  than  is  customary  in  other  schools 
of  this  type.  Our  aim  in  our  industeial  actiyitiee  is  more  broadly  educational 
than  it  is  distinctively  vocational  or  prevocationaL  We  hope  to  use  our  indus- 
trial activities  in  such  a  way  that  they  wiB  vitalize  our  courses  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  English  and  science  and  yet  have  considerable  value  as  preparation 
for  efficiency  in  the  pupils'  after-school  careers,  whether  in  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  professional  pursuits.  It  is  our  aim,  through  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing, selection  of  subject  matter  and  personality  of  the  teachers,  to  secure  more 
important  results  in  the  line  of  self-expression,  self-realization,  self-reliance, 
skill,  general  intelligence,  habit  and  character  than  in  preparation  for  any 
specific  vocation  or  for  admission  to  higher  educational  institutions.  The 
organization  of  the  school  and  of  its  various  curricula  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  and  while  every  detaO  will  have  been  thought  out  very  carefully 
in  advance,  the  organization  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  permit  any  change  that 
experience  and  unforeseen  conditions  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 

La  Crotse,  Wis,  The  curriculum  is  the  same  for  the  first  two  years.  There 
is  a  choice  when  it  comes  to  the  third  year,  which  corresponds  to  the  ninth 
grade  or  first-year  high  school.  At  this  time,  the  pupil  begins  bookkeeping,  or 
Latin,  or  German,  or  picks  his  course  with  reference  to  his  subsequent  educa- 
tion. •  •  •  •  We  give  now  in  the  junior  high  school,  during  the  first  year, 
half  the  work  in  the  manual  arts  which  formerly  occupied  one  year  in  the 
high  school.  After  having  finished  this  work,  the  pupils  may  go  to  the  regular 
high  school,  and  there  specialize  in  some  trade,  as  dressmaking  or  millinery 
for  the  girls  or  cabinet  making,  wood  turning,  foundry,  forge  work,  or  machine- 
shop  practice  for  the  boys. 

South  Norwdlk,  Conn,  We  try  to  provide  for  aU  pupils  who  have  done  the 
sixth-grade  work  and  in  addition  for  all  those  who  are  too  old  for  their  grade 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth.  This  latter  group  will  in  time  probably  include  aU  the 
older  pupils  who  are  behind  grade,  except  those  who  are  markedly  defective. 
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The  backward  groups  in  the  junior  high  lehooli  are  taken  care  of  with  some- 
what different  assignments  than  those  in  the  regular  gronp.  It  is  expected 
next  year  that  those  pupils  wiU  receive  a  very  large  amount  of  concrete  and 
prevocational  work  and  that  the  amount  of  abstract  work  wiU  for  them  be 

reduced  to  a  minimum. 

• 

Boanoke,  V<i.  For  the  intermediate  school  I  beUeve  that,  along  with  a 
good  academic  course,  industrial  work  should  be  given,  this  to  be  of  a  strictly 
prevocational  nature.  I  do  not  favor  multiplication  of  too  many  branches  in 
the  intermediate  school.  Indeed,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  public 
school  must  learn  the  lesson  of  thoroughness  and  intensity  rather  than  of 
extensive  courses  at  the  risk  of  very  little  real  mental  development. 

Ttfi  So 

CrooJcston,  Minn,    Academic,  industrial,  and  commercial  curricula. 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Oram,  and  read,  or  bus.  Eng.;  arith.;  hist;  poL, 
ind.  or  com.  geog.;  shop  or  dom.  sci;  pen.  and  spell. 

Grade  8.  Gram,  and  classics  or  bus.  Eng.;  arith«  or  com.  arith.;  hist; 
shop  or  dom.  sci.;  pen.;  spell. 

In  the  academic  course  two  double  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  shop 
work  and  domestic  science.  In  the  other  two  courses,  three  are  given  to  thoee 
subjects. 

E<ut  Chicago,  Ind,  Three  curricula:  (a)  coUege  preparatory,  (b)  indus- 
trial, and  (c)  commercial. 

Grade  7  (the  same  for  all).  Bequired:  Gram.  5;  U.  8.  hist  5;  arith.  5; 
draw.  4;  spelL  3;  writ.  2%;  music  2;  physical  train.  2^. 

Grade  8.  (a)  PhysioL  (%  yr.)  5;  gram.  (^  yr.)  5;  alg.  5;  Latin  or 
German  5;  dom.  scL  or  man.  tr.  5;  music  or  draw.  2;  phys.  tr.  2)^.  (5)  Civics 
5;  physioL  (%  yr.)  5;  civics  (%  yr.)  5;  dom.  set  or  man.  tr.  5;  indus. 
geog.  5;  phys.  tr.  2^.  Electives  selected  from  the  other  courses,  (e)  Bus. 
arith.  5;  bkpg.  5;  shorthand  5;  typing  5;  com.  Eng.  5;  pen.  2%. 

Grade  9.  (o)  Eng.  5;  Latin  or  German  5;  gen.  sci.  5;  geom.  5;  music  or 
draw.  2;  phys.  tr.  2.  (b)  Eng.  5;  phys.  tr.  2.  Electives  from  other  courses 
including  shop  work,  dom.  sci.  printing,  and  mech.  drawing,  (o)  Bkpg.  4; 
shorthand  5;  typing  5;  com.  geog.  (^  yr.)  5;  com.  law  (%yr.)  5;  Eng.  5. 

Cincinnctti,  Lafayette  Bloom  Junior  High  School,  (a)  Industrial  arts, 
(b)  household  arts,  and  (e)  commercial  curricula. 

Grades  not  given.  Bequired.  Phys.  tr.  and  hygiene  5;  Eng.  2;  hist,  and 
civics  2;  music  1.  Elective:  (a)  Choose  20  additional  hours:  shop  work  10; 
application  1;  science  3;  math.  4;  draw.  2;  German  5.  (h)  Same  as  (a),  ex- 
cept household  arts  for  shop,  and  design  2  in  addition,  (o)  Hist,  of  commerce 
and  industry  4  required.  Choose  16  additional  hours:  sci.  3;  application  1; 
math.  5;  printing  3;  drawing  2;  German  5;  advertising  and  salesmanship  2. 
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Bichmond,  Va,  The  general  course,  thoagh  making  digfat  modifieationa  in 
allowing  more  option  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  covers  practically  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  present  elementary  course  and  that  of  the  first  year 
of  the  present  high-school  courses.  The  commercial  course,  while  including 
the  more  important  subjects  offered  by  a  general  course,  also  oifers  elementary 
instruction  in  the  usual  commercial  subjects.  The  prevocational  courses, 
while  likewise  embracing  the  essentials  of  a  general  course,  give  insbno- 
tion  in  the  general  principles  underlying  various  industrial  and  domestic  arts. 
The  differentiation  in  these  courses  is  seen  in  the  elective  rather  than  in  the 
required  subjects.  Satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  three  courses 
offered  will  enable  the  pupil  to  begin  the  second  year's  work  of  the  senior 
high  schooL 

The  choice  of  a  oourse  is  very  important,  and  any  course  selected  must 
meet  the  approval  of  the  principal  and  the  advisory  committee.  A  course 
once  begun  should  be  pursued  to  its  completion,  unless  a  change  is  permitted 
by  the  principal  and  the  advisory  committee. 

NorwdlJc,  Conn.    Provisional  outline  for  junior  high  school,   (a)  Academic, 

(h)  commercial,  and  (o)  manual  arts  curricula  for  grades  seven  and  eight. 

With  the  ninth  year,  the  commercial  curriculum  is  divided  into  (1)  a  clerical 

and  (2)  a  commercial  curriculum;  and  the  manual  arts  into  (1)  a  general  and 

(2)  a  shorter  curriculum. 

Grade  7.  Required:  Eng.  260;  math.  200;  geog.  160;  hist  and  civics 
160;  draw,  and  man.  tr.  or  dom.  sci.  160;  music  40;^  phys.  exercises  50;  open- 
ing exercises  30;  assembly  40.  (a)  Elem.  phys.  and  hygiene  100;  pen.  60; 
study  240.  (b)  Elem.  phys.  and  hygiene  80;  pen.  and  com.  forms  80;  study 
240.  (e)  Same  as  (a),  except  that  40  minutes  is  taken  from  study  and  added 
to  man.  tr.  or  dom.  sci. 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  English  260;  hist,  and  civics  200;  music  40;  phys. 
exercises  50;  opening  exercises  30;  assembly  40.  (a)  Math,  (arith.  and  alg.) 
200;  sci.  (agric.)  120;  draw,  and  man.  tr.  or  dom.  scL  120;  pen.  60;  geog.  or 
Latin  160;  study  220.  (h)  Com.  arith.  and  bkpg.  200;  sci.  (agric)  80;  pen. 
and  typing  140;  German  or  com.  geog.  160;  study  220;  (c)  Com.  arith.  200; 
sci  (agric.)  120;  draw,  and  man.  train,  or  dom.  sci.  160;  pen.  60;  com.  geog. 
or  German  160;  study  180. 

When  pupils  of  the  seventh  year  are  grouped  into  courses,  the  differentia- 
tion will  be  largely  one  of  selecting  material  for  study  in  accordance  with  the 
phase  of  work  designated  by  the  name  of  the  course  and  adjusting  methods 
of  procedure  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  subjects  to  be  scheduled  in  the 
various  courses  are  practically  the  same.  Pupils  can,  therefore,  be  easily  re- 
classified at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  outline  for  the  eighth  year  shows  a 
larger  variation.  *  *  *  *  At  the  close  of  this  year  it  will  be  more  difficult  for 
pupils  to  pass  from  one  course  to  another.  *  *  *  *  In  the  ninth  year  the  work 
scheduled  is  more  definitely  grouped  into  courses.    For  pupils  who  will  probably 
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leave  school  at  the  dose  of  this  year,  or  possibly  after  one  year  in  the  Senior 
School,  the  clerical  and  shorter  courses  are  planned.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
senior  high,  the  academic  courses  will  divide  into  the  classical  and  the  scientific, 
the  commercial  retains  its  two  divisions  and  the  manual  arts  course  divides 
into  two  courses  as  now  planned  or  into  three,  if  facilities  are  available  for  a 
domestic  science  course. 

Type  3d 

University  of  Oregon,  The  main  argument  behind  this  movement,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  four  years  does  not  afford  sufficient  time  for  con- 
secutive work  in  the  main  cores  of  instruction.  As  a  result,  the  work  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  civics,  science  and  foreign  languages  is  scattered  and  super- 
ficial. In  our  model  school  our  main  aim  wiU  be  to  work  out  coherent  lines  of 
consecutive  instruction  comparable  to  those  in  the  best  continental  secondary 
schools.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  this  simply  through  the  employ- 
ment of  coercion,  as  in  Germany,  but  by  the  applications  of  the  psychology  of 
adolescence. 

Lewietown,  Idaho.  Beginning  with  the  third  junior  year,  all  the  work  is 
elective,  except  English.  All  work,  however,  must  be  elected  by  majors  and 
minors.  Five  years'  work  is  offered  in  Spanish,  German,  and  Latin  and  six 
years  in  shop  work,  which  includes  forging  and  construction  work.  Six  years' 
work  is  offered  in  home  economics.  The  senior-high-school  industrial  work  for 
both  boys  and  girls  is  made  strongly  vocational.  Agriculture  was  introduced 
this  year  and  two  years'  work  is  offered. 

Wieconsin  High  School  (Madison)  (One  curriculum). 

Sixth  Class.  Bequired:  English  5;  math.  5;  geog.  and  gen.  scL  5;  music; 
phys.  ed'n.  Electives:  German  5;  French  5;  man.  arts  5;  dom.  scL  5;  dom. 
art.  5;  draw.  3. 

Fifth  Glass.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  math.  5;  hist  and  citizenship  5;  music; 
phys.  ed'n.  Elective:  Oea.  sci  5;  German  5;  Latin  5;  FrencA  5;  man.  arts 
5;  dom.  sci.  5;  dom.  art.  5;  draw.  5. 

Fourth  Glass.  Bequired:  Eng.  5;  music;  phys.  ed'n.  Elective:  math.  5; 
gen.  geog.  5;  agriculture  5;  anc  hist  5;  German  5;  Latin  5;  French  5;  man. 
arts  5 ;  dom.  art  5 ;  draw.  3. 

As  a  further  guide  in  the  selection  of  studies,  it  should  be  clear  at  the 
outset  that  each  pupil,  beginning  with  the  fourth  class,  wiU  be  required  to 
complete  for  graduation,  in  addition  to  the  required  English,  at  least  three 
units  of  elective  work  in  at  least  two  of  the  remaining  groups:  (a.)  history; 
(&.)  mathematics;  (e.)  science;  (d.)  foreign  language. 

In  deciding  upon  courses  of  study,  pupils  and  parents  are  requested  to 
keep  in  mind  the  general  plan  of  the  school.  The  six-year  organization  may, 
for  guidance  in  arranging  studies,  be  divided  roughly  into  three  two-year 
periods.  At  the  beginning  of  each  two-year  period  each  pupil  is  permitted  to 
make  a  new  selection  of  studies,  in  so  far  as  changes  desired  are  in  agreement 
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with  the  general  requirements  stated  above.  The  aim  is  to  map  out  at  oppor- 
tune times  two-year  courses  in  accordance  with  the  best  knowledge  then  avail- 
able as  to  the  pupil's  capability  and  purpose.  By  this  method  the  courses 
selected  are  intended  to  provide  a  continued  trial  of  a  pupil 's  qualities,  with  a 
view  of  finding  his  best 

Type  4 

Bolvay,  N,  T.  The  work,  as  we  give  it,  is  divided  into  six  separate  courses. 
While  often  the  same  subjects  may  be  required  in  every  course,  there  may  be 
considerable  difference  between  the  subject  as  given  in  one  course  and  the 
same  subject  as  given  in  another  course.  English,  very  similar  to  the  elemen- 
tary syllabus  requirement,  except  that  we  teach  less  technical  grammar,  is  given 
in  the  academic  course  in  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  still  less 
technical  grammar.  English  is  required  in  the  household  and  practical  arts 
oourses,  and  in  the  two  vocational  courses;  but  we  give  in  these  courses  no 
technical  grammar  whatever.  History  in  the  academic  course  and  commercial 
course  follows  the  elementary-syllabus  requirements.  History  in  the  vocational 
courses,  household  and  practical-arts  oourses  is  much  less  complex,  and  gives 
more  emphasis  to  inventions  and  commercial  history.  A  wide-range  divergence 
is  found  in  arithmetic  The  academic  course  takes  commercial  applications 
of  percentage,  but  soon  gets  to  treating  it  as  algebra.  They  treat  their  men- 
suration as  geometry.  Pupils  in  the  commercial  course  spend  all  their  time  on 
commercial  applications  and  arithmetic,  in  the  particular  insistence  on  a  high 
standard  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  computation.  Drawing,  too,  differs  be- 
tween the  courses,  as  does  also  the  science  work.  The  academic  pupils  all  take 
German  five  times  a  week  for  two  years.  Commercial  pupils  take  typewriting 
for  two  years,  bookkeeping  for  one  year.  Household-arts  pupils  take  two 
double  periods  of  cooking  and  two  double  periods  of  sewing  each  week  for 
two  years.  Practical-arts  pupils  take  four  double-periods  a  week  of  shop 
work  and  one  double-period  of  shop  drawing  for  two  years.  The  vocational 
pupils  spend  one-half  of  their  time  in  practical  work.  The  boys  of  the  com- 
mercial and  academic  courses  get  one  double-period  a  week  of  shop  work,  the 
girls  of  these  courses  get  one  double-period  of  cooking  and  one  of  sewing. 

Typi  5 

Clinton,  la.  (1)  [Offers]  a  high-school  preparatory  course  for  those  who 
expect  to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school  after  completing  the  ninth 
grade;  (2)  a  vocational  course  for  pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  continue  in 
school  longer  than  the  ninth  grade.  For  these  pupils  a  full  course  in  manual 
training  is  offered  for  boys  and  a  full  course  in  home  economics  for  girls,  two 
years  in  length.  In  the  place  of  algebra,  they  are  given  industrial  arithmetie 
and  bookkeeping. 

We  have  had  experience  of  a  year  and  a-half  with  segregation  of  classes 
with  regard  to  sex  and  find  many  advantages  with  regard  to  the  plan.  In  the 
first  place,  the  boys  recite  better  in  classes  by  themselves,  which  is  also  true 
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of  the  girls.  We  are  able  to  arrange  a  program  of  Tocational  classes — such 
as  manual  training  and  home  economics — ^more  conveniently  where  boys  and 
girls  are  in  separate  assembly  rooms  and  in  separate  classes  in  aU  their  studies. 
We  are  also  able  to  give  to  girls  a  modified  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  eighth 
grade,  which  is  a  very  important  thing,  for  much  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  is 
entirely  outside  of  the  girls  *  requirements  in  life.  We  also  find  it  desirable  and 
practicable  to  emphasize  certain  topics  in  physiology  for  girls  of  special 
importance  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  elaborate  questions  for  the  boys 
which  are  of  special  concern  to  them.  We  are  this  year  trying  to  modify  and 
adapt  the  general-science  work  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but  we  find 
thxs  somewhat  difficult  because  there  is  no  good  text  especiaUy  prepared  for 
girls.  I  consider  this  question  of  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  a  very  important 
one  for  the  junior  high  school  or  for  any  intermediate  school  which  has  to  deal 
with  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  sixteen.  But  the  full  value 
of  this  separate  ^istruction  will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  demand  is  recog- 
nized in  textbooks  which  contain  matter  especially  prepared  for  the  need  of 
girls.  The  average  textbook  comes  nearer  meeting  the  requirements  of  boys 
than  of  girls. 

Type  7 

New  Britain,  Conn.    (Prevocational  grammar  school). 

Curricula:  (a)  General,  designed  to  prepare  for  any  course  in  the  high 
school  or  the  vocational  school;  {h)  business  and  English,  designed  to  prepare 
for  the  commercial  curriculum  in  the  vocational  school  and  also  intended  for 
those  pupils  who  go  directly  from  grade  seven  and  eight  into  positions  in  stores 
and  offices;  (a)  practical  arts  (boys),  designed  primarily  to  help  boys  find 
themselves  and  makei  an  intelligent  choice  of  trade  courses  in  the  vocational 
school,  also  to  be  of  service  to  boys  who  are  to  leave  school  for  industrial  life 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade;  (d)  practical  arts  (girls),  designed 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  home  making  and  house  keeping,  also  leading  to 
the  home-making  curricula  or  to  trade  curricula  in  the  vocational  school. 

Grade  7.  Bequired:  Eng.  (gram.,  comp.,  spelL)  4  or  5;  arith.  3  or 
4;  geog.  3  or  4;  hist,  and  civics  3  or  4;  read,  and  Ht.  3  or  4;  draw,  and  art 
1  or  2;  sci.  and  health  1;  music  1;  pen.  1;  physical  exercise  1;  gen.  ex.  1. 
(a)  Man.  arts  2,  or  dom,  sci.  2;  (h)  correspondence  2;  t3rpewriting  2; 
(o)  ind.  work  9;  (d)  household  arts  3,  draw,  and  ind.  work  3;  sewing  and 
dressmaking  3. 

Grade  8.  Bequired:  Eng.  (gram.  comp.  spell.)  4  or  9;  lit.  and  read. 
3,  4|  or  5;  hist,  and  civics  3  or  4;  science  and  health  1;  music  1;  pen.  1; 
physical  exercise  1;  gen.  ex.  1.  (a)  Arith.  5;  man.  arts  or  dom.  art.  2;  draw, 
and  art  1  or  2;  (b)  com.  arith.  3;  com.  geog.  1;  book,  and  accounting  3;  cor- 
respondence 2;  typewriting  2;  (o)  ind.  arith.  4;  ind.  work  4;  (d)  household 
arts  3;  garment-making  3;  draw,  and  ind.  work  3;  applied  arith.  3. 

In  the  required  subjects,  the  greater  number  of  hours  per  week  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  general  curriculum. 


SECTION  3 

DETAILED  DATA  PROM  100  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Table  12  contains  the  replies  of  100  representative  cities  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  When  did  yon  put  the  junior  high  schod  in  operation! 
(For  summary  see  Table  1,  page  24.) 

2.  What  grades  are  included  in  the  junior  high  school  t  (For 
summary  see  Table  8,  page  88.) 

3.  Upon  what  do  you  makQ  entrance  to  the  junior  high  school 
depend  t    ( See  page  48. ) 

4.  (Request  was  made  for  figures  on  enrolment  and  retarda- 
tion.) Do  you  attribute  gains  or  losses  in  enrolment  and  retarda- 
tion to  the  new  system  t    ( See  page  101. ) 

5.  Are  your  manual  and  household-arts  courses  planned  (a) 
to  help  the  student  find  his  life's  work,  (b)  to  fit  for  a  trade,  or 
(c)  for  general  educative  value!    (See  page  73.) 

6.  Are  these  courses  required?    (See  page  75.) 

7.  Is  the  junior  high  school  housed  alone,  or  in  tlie  same 
building  with  the  six  elementary  grades,  or  with  the  senior  high 
school  t    ( See  page  92. ) 

8.  Does  it  have  its  own  principal  t    (See  page  96.) 

9.  Do  you  offer,  or  contemplate  offering,  two  years  of  college 
work  in  addition  to  your  high-school  course!    (See  page  94.) 

10.  Have  you  any  segregated  classes  or  classes  grouped 
according  to  physiological  age  t    ( See  page  44. ) 

11.  What  is  the  length  of  the  recitation  period  in  the  junior 
high  school?    (For  summary  see  Table  10,  page  98.) 

12.  Do  you  have  supervised  study!  (For  summary  see  Table 
10,  page  98.) 

13.  Is  there  added  interest  on  the  part  of  (a)  parents,  (b) 
teachers,  (c)  pupils  (due  to  this  organization)  !  (See  page  94.) 

14.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  colleges  and  universities  favor  the 
junior  high  school!    (See  page  93.) 
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Explanation  of  Table  12.  In  the  column  showing  entrance  requirements, 
the  single  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  promotion  depends  upon  the  child's  ability 
as  judged  by  the  teacher  or  principal;  the  double  asterisk  (**)  that  entrance 
depends  more  upon  general  ability  in  the  rudimentary  subjects,  with  perhaps 
some  account  taken  of  age;  and  the  three  asterisks  (***)  that  mature  pupils 
are  admitted  from  the  elementary  schooL    (See  page  134.) 

In  the  junior-coUege  column,  schools  marked  (t)  are  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  junior  college.  (See  page  184.) 

In  the  last  column,  the  interrogation  point  (t)  signifies  that  the  one 
replying  did  not  know  whether  the  collegiate  institutions  favored  the  junior 
high  school  or  not.    (See  page  134.) 

These  answers  to  questionnaire  are  quoted  from  0.  0.  Bingaman:  A  re- 
port on  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States  (Gold- 
field,  Iowa,  1916). 

Would  you  advise  the  junior  high  school  plan  for  schools  having  from 
fLY9  to  ten  teachers t  Tes,  90;  no,  6;  6  gave  answers  to  the  effect  that  it  could 
not  be  well  worked  out  with  less  than  from  7  to  15  teachers. 

Are  students  held  in  school  longer  because  of  the  added  advantages  of 
the  junior  high  school  f    Tes,  91;  no,  4;  too  early  to  say,  7. 

Do  you  have  departmental  teaching?     Tes,  143;  no,  3. 

How  many  extra  teachers  were  required  when  you  organized  this  plant 
None,  58;  one,  21;  five,  2;  three,  3. 

Have  you  omitted  any  common  branches?  No,  98;  yes,  8;  shortened,  7; 
better  taught,  2. 

Did  you  economize  on  building  room  in  organizing  t    Tes,  47;  no,  40. 

Is  home  study  necessary  in  the  junior  high  school,  if  supervised  study  is 
given  f    Tes,  66;  no,  7;  a  little,  11. 

Do  you  have  supervised  study  f  Tes,  96;  no,  14;  in  junior  high  school 
only,  5;  some,  9;  favor  it,  3. 

What  students  are  helped  by  supervised  study  t  All,  34;  medium  and  slow, 
20;  weak,  13;  any  needing  help,  1. 

Do  you  have  arguments  to  offer  against  the  junior  high  school  t  Tes,  32; 
no^  78. 
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SECTION  5 

EXTENT  OP  THE  JTJNIOB  HIGH  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN 

THE  SEVERAL  STATES 

This  section  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  jonior-high-school 
movemait  so  far  as  revealed  by  this  investigation.  The  qnotations 
are  from  statements  by  the  various  state  superintendents  or  their 
representatives,  and  were  received  during  the  year  1915-16,  unless 
otherwise  stated*  Cities  taken  from  lists  appearing  in  various 
places  are  recorded  merely  as  ''reported"  to  have  junior  high 
schools  when  no  direct  communication  was  received  from  them. 
This  has  been  done  because  cities  are  often  erroneously  credited 

with  possessing  this  form  of  school  organization. 

Alabama,  "Nothing  of  any  eonfleqiienee  has  been  done  in  this  state  in 
the  junior-higfa-sehool  morement." 

Beported :    Florence. 

Aritana,  The  state  department  reports  that  agitation  is  jnst  starting  in 
favor  of  the  junior  high  sehooL 

In  operation:    Globe.    May  adopt  later:    Douglas,  Moreno. 

Arkaiuas,  In  operation:  Hot  Springs,  Texarkana.  Studying  plan:  Little 
Bock.    Beported:  Conway. 

Calif omia.  In  operation:  Alameda,  Anaheim,  Berkelej,  Chico  (diseon- 
tinned  for  present),  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Bosa,  San 
Francisco.    Beported:   Pasadena,  Pomona,  San  Diego,  Santa  Monica,  Tulare. 

Colorado.  In  operation:  Fort  Morgan,  Silrerton,  Sterling.  Will  adopt 
later:  Cripple  Creek,  Trinidad.  Beported:    Almosa,  Colorado  Springs,  Greelej. 

The  Denver  sorvej  in  a  preliminary  report  recommended  the  junior  high 
schooL    Delta  will  be  organized  in  1916-17. 

CotmeeHeui.  In  operation:  New  Britain,  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk  (par* 
tiaUy). 

It  will  be  organized  in  a  modified  form  in  Danbury;  in  Stamford  the 
town  meeting  refused  to  make  appropriation.  The  Bridgeport  suir^  (1913) 
recommended:  "Beorganize  the  elementary  grades  so  that  grades  I-YI  con- 
stitute a  unit  and  grades  Yn-YIII  a  unit."  Grades  6-8  are  now  under  a 
process  of  organization. 

Delaware,  "We  have  not  reached  the  stage  in  our  development  where 
this  differentiation  is  necessary  or  even  possible." 

Florida,  *'  *  *  *  *  we  have  quite  a  number  of  junior  high  schools  in 
Florida,  but  the  term  as  used  in  this  State  does  not  correspond  strictly  with 
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the  same  tenn  as  used  in  other  states.  Our  junior  high  school  department  is 
limited  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  the  "6  &  6'' 
plan,  strictly.  The  question  of  a  different  organization  or  division  of  grades 
has  been  frequently  discussed  in  this  state,  but  our  present  plan  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  most  of  our  leading  educators. ' ' 

In  operation:    Tampa.    Beported:    Jacksonville. 

Georgia.  "There  are  few  of  our  school  systems  which  have  junior  high 
schools.  Nearly  all  of  the  public-school  work  in  this  state  is  based  upon  the 
plan  of  seven  years  of  elementary  work  and  four  years  of  secondary  training. 
A  few  schools,  however,  use  the  8-3  and  8-4  plan  and  a  few  others,  as  stated 
before,  the  6-6. ' ' 

Will  adopt  later:    Atlanta,  Savannah.    Beported:    Macon. 

Idaho,  In  operation:  Blackfoot,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Lewiston,  Nez  Peree^ 
Pocatello  (temporarily  discontinued),  Wallace.    Beported:    Burley. 

The  junior  high  school  was  recommended  by  the  Boise  survey  and  is  now 
partially  organized  in  that  city.  The  department  of  education  at  the  state 
university  is  very  favorable  to  the  plan. 

Illinois.  In  operation:  Aurora  (East),  Aurora  (West),  Blue  Island, 
Cairo,  Macomb,  Springfield.  Partially  organized :  Belvidere,  Decatur,  Quincy. 
Beported :    Dundee. 

Indiana.  In  operation:  Anderson,  Grawfordsville,  East  Chicago,  Elkhart, 
Evansville,  Lafayette,  Madison,  Mt.  Vernon,  Muncie,  Bichmond,  Seymour,  West 
Lafayette.  Considering  plan:  Goshen,  Greencastle,  South  Bend.  Beported: 
Battleground,  Buck  Creek,  Clark's  Hill,  Dayton,  Gladdin,  JefPerson,  Monitor, 
Montemorency,  Bomn^,  Stockwell,  Union  City,  Washington,  Wea,  West  Point. 

The  department  of  education  at  the  state  university  is  furnishing  literature 
to  schools  reorganizing  on  this  plan. 

lowck.  *  *  This  movement  is  on  in  Iowa  but  is  of  recent  origin.  This  ofSLee 
is  just  now  collecting  accurate  information  from  the  entire  state,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  prepared  to  give  a  complete  list  of  schools  offering  some  form  of  this 
organization.'' 

In  operation:  Cedar  Bapids,  Clinton,  Denison,  €k>ldfield,  Hampton« 
Marion,  BadcUffe,  Shenandoah,  Winfleld.  Sioux  City  is  planning  a  junior  high 
school;  Davenport  and  Des  Moines  may  adopt  it  later.  Beported:  Esther- 
ville,  Holstein,  Maquoketa,  Sae  City,  Spirit  City,  West  Bend. 

Kansas.  In  operation:  Arkansas  City,  Chanute,  Ft.  Scott,  Girard,  Great 
Bend,  Hays,  Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Manhattan,  Neodesha, 
Newton,  Salina,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Winfleld.  Partially  organized:  Garden 
City.  Studying  plan:  Eureka,  Lawrence.  Beported:  Coffeyville,  Emporia, 
Fredonia,  Horton,  Meade,  Mulberry,  Williamsburg. 

The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  1915  state-teachers'  association,  and  in 
the  1916  principals'  and  superintendents'  eonference. 

Kentucky.  '<Up  to  1908,  Kentucky  had  no  high  schools  except  in  dties. 
The  legislature  In  1908  made  it  mandatory  for  each  county  in  the  State  aftei 
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two  years,  to  establish  one  or  more  eoimtj  high  schools  in  which  all  the  pupils 
of  the  conntjy  who  are  qualified  to  enter,  should  receive  free  tuition.  There 
have  now  (1915)  been  established  more  than  200  of  these  schools  and  they  are 
doing  marvelons  work.  •  •  •  •  Some  comities  have  as  many  as  5  or  6  of  these 
high  schools,  so  located  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  practically  all  the  pupils 
in  the  comity.  The  schools  are  of  three  grades,  first  class,  doing  4  years'  hig^- 
school  work,  second  class,  doing  three  years'  high-school  work,  and  third  class, 
doing  two  years'  high-school  work." 

In  operation:  Corydon,  Covington,  Madisonville,  Morganfield,  Padocah, 
Paris.    Lexington  will  establish  one  in  September,  1916. 

LouUiana,  "The  junior  high  school  has  been  discussed  in  Louisiana  but 
conditions  are  such  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools." 

In  the  superintendent's  report.  New  Orleans,  1914-15,  the  advisability  of 
the  plan  for  that  city  was  favorably  discussed. 

Mcune,  * '  Several  communities  have  reorganization  plans  in  mind  and  are 
likely  to  undertake  definite  work  in  the  near  future.  The  city  of  Old  Town 
has  established  a  junior  high  school  this  year.  •  •  •  •  The  city  of  Auburn 
has  been  preparing  courses  with  view  of  establishing  such  a  school  in 
September. ' ' 

In  operation:    Auburn,  Biddeford. 

Maryland,  In  operation:  Cumberland,  Hagerstown.  In  Baltimore  it  will 
probably  be  recommended  to  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  a  modified 
form. 

MassachuseiU,  In  operation:  Arlington,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Chelsea, 
Dudley.  Partially  organized:  Beverly,  Brockton,  Clinton,  Newtonville,  Somer- 
ville,  Springfield,  Webster,  West  Springfield.  Will  adopt  later:  Gloucester, 
Holyoke.  Studying  plan:  Lynn,  Maiden.  Beported:  Franklin,  North  Eas- 
ton,  Beading. 

The  superintendent  in  Worcester  recently  recommended  that  the  junior 
high  school  be  extended  throughout  all  the  elementary  schools.  The  survey 
in  Boston  recommended  that  the  junior  high  school  be  more  completely 
organized  than  at  present.  New  Bedford  and  Wobum  are  giving  some  consid- 
eration to  such  an  organization.  Waltham  has  had  centralized  grammar  schools 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Massachusetts  High  School  Masters'  Club  is  making  a  study  which 
will  be  published  during  the  year  1916-17. 

Michigan,  In  operation:  Adrian,  Ghrand  Bapids,  Kalamazoo,  Lowell, 
Muskegon,  Saginaw  (East).  WiU  reorganize  soon:  Bay  City,  Jackson,  Sagi- 
naw (West).    Beported:     Battle  Creek. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Ypsilanti  Normal  College  will  operate  a  junior  high  school  soon,  and  will 
ofPer  special  work  for  junior-high-school  teachers.    The  University  of  Michigan 
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has  offieally  encouraged  the  six-three-three  plan,  and  allows  graduates  of  the 
siz-jear  high  school  to  apply  for  university  credit  upon  examination. 

Minnesota,  In  operation:  Austin,  Cokato,  Crookston,  Deer  Biver,  Duluth, 
Faribault,  Bochester.  Partially  organized :  Ely.  Beported:  Bemed,  Gloquet, 
East  Grand  Forks,  Furgus  Falls,  Grand  Bapids,  Henderson,  Hibbing,  Howard, 
Montivedeo,  New  Ulm,  Benville,  Bushf ord.  Sandstone,  Villard. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey,  the  superintendent's 
office  in  Minneapolis  is  carefully  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing 
the  six-three-three  plan.  The  department  of  education  at  the  state  university 
is  preparing  a  bulletin  on  the  junior  high  school. 

Mississippi,    Beports  no  progress. 

Missouri.  In  operation:  Hannibal,  Springfield  (Missouri  State  Normal). 
Beported:    Excelsior  Springs,  Maiden,  Unionville. 

Montana,  In  operation:  Butte.  Beported:  Anaconda,  Bamesville,  Dillon, 
Becommended  by  the  Butte  survey. 

Nebraska,  In  operation:  Blair,  Gothenburg,  Lincoln,  North  Platte.  Will 
adopt  later:    Norfolk.    Beported:    Aurora,  Bankroft. 

Nevada,  "We  have  no  provision  here  for  the  six-six  plan  as  yet,  and  so 
have  no  Junior  High  School.  However,  the  matter  of  organization  of  some 
of  our  larger  high  schools  on  that  plan  has  been  discussed  somewhat,  and 
it  may  be  brought  about  in  the  near  future." 

New  Hampshire,    In  operation :    Berlin,  Concord,  Keene. 

New  Jersey,  ''The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey  is  urging 
legislation  which  will  make  possible  a  state-wide  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  plan."    (1914-15) 

In  operation:  Bloomfield,  Hackensack,  Long  Branch,  Montclair,  Nutley, 
SomerviUe,  Trenton.  Studying  or  experimenting  with  plan:  Atlantic  City, 
Bayonne,  Camden,  Englewood.  Becommended  by  the  East  Orange,  Mont- 
clair, and  Nutley  surveys. 

New  Mexico,  *  *  The  Junior  High  School  has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress 
in  this  state." 

In  operation:    Santa  Fe. 

New  York,  "We  are  just  collecting  for  the  first  time  information  from 
all  our  secondary  schools  regarding  the  extent  to  which  there  is  variation 
from  the  conventional  course  beginning  with  the  sixth  grade.  We  shall 
tabulate  this  information  a  little  later." 

In  operation:  Brockport,  Dansville,  Bochester,  Solvay,  Scotia,  Silver 
Creek.  Will  establish  soon:  Poughkeepsie,  Utica.  Under  consideration: 
Hudson  Falls,  Malone.  Beported:  Dunkirk,  EUensville,  Long  Branch, 
Sommerville,  Tonawanda,  Troy,  WellsviUe. 

The  High-School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City  has  a  com- 
mittee at  work  upon  the  junior  high  schooL 

North  CaroUna,    In  operation:    Durham,    Will  adopt  later:    Asherville. 
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North  Dakota,  In  operation:  Bismark,  Cando,  Devil's  Lake,  Langdon, 
Webster.  Partiallj  organized:  Grafton,  Minot,  Westhope.  Beported: 
Beach,  Cooperstown,  Hillsboro,  Hnnter,  Kensal,  Lakota,  Larimore,  La 
Moume,  Page,  Petersburg,  Williston. 

The  subject  was  favorably  considered  hj  the  fourteenth  annual  state  hi|^- 
school  conference. 

Ohio.  In  operation:  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus^  Dayton,  Madison- 
ville.    Will  adopt  later:    East  Ldverpool,  Hamilton,  lama,  Youngstown. 

The  subject  has  several  times  been  discussed  im  the  State  Teaehers' 
Association  meetings.    It  is  approved  by  the  state  department. 

Oklahoma,  In  operation:  Chica^ha,  Hugo,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  Qty. 
Will  adopt  later:    BartlesviUe. 

Oregon,  In  operation:  Albany,  McMinneviUe,  Salem.  Beported:  Lake 
View,  Medf ord,  Salwin,  The  Dalles. 

The  University  of  Oregon  will  establish  both  a  junior  and  a  senior  high 
school  in  1916-17.    Becommended  by  the  Portland  survey. 

Pminaylvania,  In  operation:  Curwensville,  Ephrata,  HoUidaysburg, 
Johnstown,  Naticoke,  New  Kensington.  Studying  or  experimenting  with 
plan:  Altoona,  Harrisburg,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia,  l^one,  WilUaros- 
port.    Beported:     Ambridge,  Ben  Avon,  Erie,  Marburg. 

Pittsburgh  University  has  been  offering  special  work  for  junior-high- 
school  teachers. 

Bhode  Island,  ''Do  not  know  of  any  school  in  this  state  where  the  plan 
has  been  put  in  operation." 

South  Carolina,    Little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made. 

South  DaJeota,  ' '  The  following  schools  in  this  state  are  trying  the  junior 
high  school  in  some  form:  Madison,  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  Yankton, 
Mitchell,  Lead,  and  Brookings.  These  have  not  all  succeeded  in  organiaing 
a  complete  junior  high  school  but  have  at  least  extended  their  departmental 
work  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades." 

Beported:    Amour. 

Tennessee,  In  operation:  Columbia,  Jackson,  Union  City.  Will  adopt 
soon:    Chattanooga.    Beported:    Clarksville,  GhtUatin. 

The  state  department  has  a  study  of  the  problem  under  way. 

Texas.    In  operation:    Austin,  Houston,  San  Antonio. 

Utah,  In  operation:  Murray,  Ogden,  Payson,  Price,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Beported.    Park  City. 

Vermont,  In  operation:  Bennington,  Burlington,  North  Troy,  Plainfield. 
Considering  plan:    Butland.    Beported:    Cambridge,  LowelL 

The  Vermont  survey  recommended:  "That  six-year  high  schools  be 
established  wherever  practicable,  these  schools  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
six-year  elementary  schools."  The  state  department  is  now  working  out  a 
course  of  study. 
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Virginia,  In  operation:  Bristol,  Biehmond,  Boanoke.  Will  adopt  later: 
Danyille. 

WasMngion.  In  operation:  Smnner.  Partiallj  organized:  Ereritt.  Will 
adopt  later :    Bellingham,  WaUa  Walla. 

West  Virgima.  "A  good  many  of  our  high  schools  in  West  Virginia  are 
interested  in  the  junior-high-school  movement  and  most  of  our  principals 
are  making  a  study  of  the  junior  high  schooL  Within  a  year  or  two  quite 
a  number  of  junior  high  schools  will  have  been  established.  80  far,  how- 
ever, junior  high  schools  have  been  established  only  in  three  or  four  towns. 
Charleston  has  a  junior  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  about  Ave 
hundred  students.  It  is  conducted  in  a  building  of  its  own.  This  is  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  however,  and  the  course  of  study  has  not  yet 
been  organized  on  a  strictly  junior-high-school  plan.  Clarksburg  and  Spencer 
are  also  organizing  junior-high-school  departments. ' ' 

Will  adopt  later:     Bluefield,  Huntington. 

Wisconsin,  In  operation:  Edgerton,  Horicon,  La  Crosse,  Manitowae, 
Bhinelander,  Biver  Falls,  West  DePere,  Wisconsin  High  School  (Univ.  of  Wis.) 

The  state  department  in  1914  issued  a  bulletin  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  and  giving  suggestions.  The  circulation  department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  furnishing  literature  to  the  schools  of 
the  state. 

Wyoming,  In  operation:  Cheyenne,  Diamondville,  Eenmierer,  Laramie 
(Univ.  of  Wyo.),  Bawlins,  Bock  Springs. 

Since  the  above  section  was  compiled,  reports  have  been  received  from 
additional  cities,  as  foUows: 

In  operation:  Old  Town,  Me.  (1915,  grades  7-9);  Battie  Creek,  Mich. 
(1916,  grades  7-9);  Maiden,  Mo.  (1913,  grades  7-9);  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
(1915,  grades  7-9);  Unionville,  Mo.  (1915,  grades  7-8);  Aurora,  Neb.  (1911, 
grades  6-8);  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1914,  grades  7-9). 

Expect  to  establish  later:  Spokane,  Wash.;  Shreveport,  La.  (grades 
7-8);  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Erie,  Pa.  (grades  7-9). 

"The  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  Minnesota  high  schools 
for  June,  1915,  show  that  twenty-seven  schools  have  entered  upon  some  form  of 
organization  other  than  the  well  established  plan  of  eight  elementary-  and 
four  high-school  years.  Twelve  of  these  schools  are  following  the  six-three- 
three  plan;  twelve,  the  siz-two-four  plan;  and  three,  the  six-six  plan.  This 
year  about  twenty  additional  schools  are  undertaking  one  or  another  of  these 
plans  of  reorganization."  (Phillips,  E.  M.,  and  Barnes,  C.  H.  The  junior 
high  school  problem.    BuU,  No.  59, 1916.    Minn.  Dept.  of  Educ,  St.  Paul.) 
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